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A    .  All. the  old  employees  will  be  taken  back  exc 

'  indictments  have  been  found,  and  they  will  be  re- 

the  charges  against  them.    All  will  receive  their 

who  deserted  the  union  and  went  back  to  work 

employ  of  the  company. 

The  Hudson  Valley  men  wfll  sever  their  relatic 
Troy  union,  and  organize  a  division  of  their  ow 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  any  organization 
employ  and  discharge  whom  they  please,  but  will 
union  or  non-union  men. 

The  case  of  Osgood,  who  was  discharged  on  i 
the  Waterford  division,  remains  as  it  stood  origi 
Josselyn  will  give  Osgood  a  hearing  and  report  hi 

Hereafter  all  grievances  will  be  heard  and  de 
manager. 

The  net  result  of  the  strike  was,  then^fo 
or  ten  cents  per  day  in  wages  and  the  s 
ployees  from  the  Troy  union  to  fovm  a  looj 
struggle  is  said  to  have  cost  the  compan\ 
employees  lost  over  10,000  day's  work,  th 
cerned  incurred  an  expense  of  about  f50,0<l 
tion,  and  Glens  Falls  trades  people  suftV 
persons  were  indicted  for  rioting,  two  of  v 
ber  had  been  convicted  and  committed  to 
days  respectively  in  default  of  tines. 

Finally,  Howard  Osgood,  whose  disehsi 
strike,  was  given  a  hearing  on  Novemln^r  21 
was  reinstated  in  the  service,  the  general 
he  had  been  unjustly  discharged. 

New  York  City  Plasterer) 

When  the  Manhattan  Borough  Operatic 
(local  No.  25  of  the  International  Associ 
successful  demand  for  an  increase  in  wa 
per  day  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  ado; 
laws  governing  trade  matters.  These  rej 
subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
for  Foremen  Plasterers  and  Information 
tained  several  provisions  the  enforcement 
year  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  tl 
^rs'  Association  and  eventually  precipitai 
of  the  latter's  employees..    The  particul 
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objection  was  made  were  embodied  in  five  of  tl 
that  comprised  the  trade  rules,  and  were  as  folio 

"Foremen, 

''Section  1.  Any  member  desiring  to  act  in  tbe  caipacity 
not  be  less  than  six  months  in  good  standing  In  this  s( 
see  that  all  men  working  under  him  are  in  good  standing 

"8  2.  •  •  •  Should  the  employer  hire  a  non-member 
said  foreman  he  (the  foreman)  must  report  the  fact  to  th 
first  Tuesday  or  Thursday  evening.  Should  he  fall  to  do 
ately  becomes  responsible  to  this  society  for  the  initiation 
member. 

"8  3.  •  ♦  ♦  If  plans  and  specifications  are  not  on 
[the  foreman]  must  Inform  the  delegate  of  this  society 
be  seen.    ♦    •    • 

"§  4.  Any  foreman  insisting  on  rushing  the  men  or  I 
condition  of  affairs  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  i 
society,  or  falling  to  do  his  duty  as  herein  prescribed,  o 
preferred  against  him,  the  delegate  shall  suspend  hhm,  anc 
suspended  until  tried  on  said  charges.  Should  he  be  l 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  the  sum  of  |50,  or  he  si 
nlzed  as  a  foreman  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  optioi 
and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  tha 
again  be  recognized  as  a  foreman  by  this  society. 

**8  5.  Any  foreman  who  shall  injure  his  fellow  membei 
his  employers,  for  a  refusal  to  violate  the  laws,  or  for  tal 
part  in  the  affairs  of  this  society,  when  found  guilty,  he  e 
be  WH'ognlzed  as  a  foreman  by  this  society. 

''Senile  of  Work, 

**S4»ction  1.  In  tenement  houses  where  there  are  ten  ro< 
or  hallway  to  each  floor  or  flat  the  time  for  scratch  coi 
hallway  ou  said  flat  or  floor  shall  be  two  days,  or  one  d 
men. 

••§  2.  The  time  for  browning  in  said  tenement  housei 
and  hallway  Hhall  1h»  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two 

"§  3.  In  bpuwulug  where  there  are  extra  rooms  or  ext 
shall  be  extra  proportionate  time  allowed. 

"8  4.  The  time  for  hard  finishing  ten  rooms  and  hallv 
hous4's  shall  Ik*  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

*•§  5.  For  cornicing  and  finishing  ceilings  in  tenement  hou 
each  room,  with  four  angle  and  two  brealv  miters,  done 
mould  alK>nt  »*»vt*!i  inches  projection,  shall  be  one  day, 
eacl»  for  two  men.     WIm'u  then*  is  a  square  panel  the  ti 
and  ont^lialf  days,  nr  tlir<K»-(iuarters  of  a  day  each  for 
cove  mould  is  us4'tl  tin*  same  time  to  be  observetl  as  above. 

*'('haravter  of  Work. 
*'Se<»tiou  1>.  When  an>    iM»rti<m  of  a  building  is  n^servt 
character  of  ornamental  di^'<»rations,   it^ 
estimates  for  same;  said  estimate  for 
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Vol.  HI,  No.  I.  March,  1901.  Whole  No.  8. 


EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  New  Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901  created  a  State 
of  Lai^r?  Department  of  Labor  out  of  the  existing  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  office  of  Factory  Inspection  and  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  new  Department,  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  is  described  elsewhere,  expects  to  continue  the 
quarterly  Bulletin  heretofore  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  to  make  it  still  more  comprehensive  in  its  treat- 
ment of  industrial  relations.  Trade  disputes  in  particular  will 
receive  the  attention  that  their  importance  deserves.  In  the 
past,  the  absence  of  a  periodical  publication  rendered  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  unavail- 
able until  the  publication  of  its  annual  report;  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  now  removed.  The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  will 
also  have  matters  of  current  interest  to  be  reported  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  and*  such  information  will  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  quarterly  Bulletin. 

^  ^  n 

Number  of  ^*  *^^  ^^^  ^^  December,  1900,  the  labor  organi- 
Trade  Vnioiuu  zatious  in  New  York  State  numbered  1,679,  witl^ 
^^  aggregate  membership  of  242,484  men  and  women.  The  num- 
ber of  new  unions  reported  in  October,  November  and  December 
was  95;  while  the  number  of  unions  that  disbanded  or  united 
with  other  trade  organizations  was  61,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  44. 
The  largest  net  increase  (16  unions)  was  among  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees,  together  with  retail  trade. 
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Decline  in  The  decline  in  membership  reported  for  the  third 
Member.iiip.  quarter  of  1900  continued  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  affected  different  localities  and  trades.  The  interior  towns 
and  cities  had  a  net  gain  of  1,329,  whereas  New  York  City  unions 
suffered  a  loes  of  4,226.  The  extra-metropolitan  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  the  formation  of  a  union  of  marine  firemen  in  Buf- 
falo; the  decline  in  New  York  affected  chiefly  the  clothing  and 
tobacco  trades,  painters  and  post  oflSce  clerks.  The  aggregate 
membership  at  the  end  of  1900  was  242,484  (232,080  men  and 
10,404  women)  as  compared  with  245,381  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; a  loss  of  2,897. 

H  ^  ^ 

The  percentage  of  labor  unionists  idle  at  the 

Ilnemployment.         ,      «  ^^  ,  ^«  ^  ,..,-.  ^  * 

end  of  December  was  22.0  as  compared  with  19.4 
in  1899,  26.7  in  1898  and  22.6  in  1897.  The  increase  in  1900  as 
compared  with  1899  was  the  result  of  unfavorable  conditions 
in  New  York  City,  particularly  in  the  clothing  and  building 
trades.  For  the  entire  quarter,  October  l-December  31,  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  idleness  was  less  in  1900  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  the  percentages  being  4.4  in  1900,  4.6  in  1899,  8.9 
in  1898  and  5.8  in  1897.  In  the  interior  towns  and  cities  the 
percentage  of  idleness  for  the  last  quarter  of  1900  was  only 
2.9  as  compared  with  5.4  for  New  York  City.  The  largest 
amount  of  continuous  idleness  was  in  the  clothing  trades  (10.4 
per  cent  in  the  entire  State,  12.8  per  cent  in  New  York  City). 

n  n  n 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
mm  «rat  on.  ^^  ^^^  York  in  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1899:  74,432  in  the  former  and  74,892  in  the  latter. 
Italians,  Hebrews  and  Germans  predominate;  but  the  largest 
increments  of  increase  are  among  the  French  and  Greeks,  while 
the  number  of  Finnish,  Polish  and  Hungarian  immigrants  de- 
creased. 
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Buudinv  The  statistics  of  the  New  York  City  building 
Operations,  department  respecting  the  number  of  plans  ap- 
proved and  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  buildings  show  the 
existence  of  normal  conditions  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900. 
In  Buffalo,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899  is  accounted  for  by  the  erection  of  numerous 
hotels  in  anticipation  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Syra- 
cuse has  likewise  experienced  a  notable  increase  in  building  en- 
terprise, while  in  Rochester  the  decline  from  1898  to  1899  was 
continued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900. 

n  H  ^ 
Free  In  1900  the  state  Free  Employment  Bureau  in 

SSmployment 

Bureau.  New  York  City  registered  5,732  applicants  for 
work,  as  compared  with  5,289  in  1899,  and  secured  situations 
for  2,969  persons  as  compared  with  2,401  in  1899.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1900,  the  increase  in  situations  secured,  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1899,  was  11.7  per  cent. 

^  H  ^ 

For  the  Negotiations  are  progressing  toward  a  compact 
strikes.^  between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  and  the  International  Typographical  Union  which, 
if  adopted,  will  establish  the  peaceful  methods  of  arbitration 
in  place  of  strikes  or  lockouts  in  that  large  part  of  the  printing 
industry  controlled  by  the  Publishers'  Association.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  provides  that  all  matters  of  dispute  between 
a  publisher  and  his  employees  belonging  to  the  union  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration;  such  arbitration  is  to  be  preferably  local, 
failing  which  the  dispute  is  to  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
national  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the 
Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Publishers'  Association  and, 
when  needed,  a  third  person  to  be  chosen  by  these  two.  The 
text  of  the  proposed  agreement  is  published  in  the  Bulletin. 
It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Publishers'  Association  in 
February,  and  is  now  being  voted  on  by  the  local  branches  of 
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the  International  Typographical  Union.  If  approved,  it  will  be 
a  most  important  step  toward  the  peaceful  solution  of  trade 
disputes  and  will  serve  as  an  example  for  other  industries. 

n  n  n 

Labor         The  BULLETIN  contains  statistics  concerning  the 

*** Abroad.'''    number  of  disputes  settled  under  the  Oompulsory 

Arbitration  Law  in  New  Zealand;  strikes  in  England,  Austria 

and  Denmark;  trade  unions  in  England),  Denmark  and  Sweden; 

the  labor  market  in  Germany,  and  unemployment  in  France.    It 

also  gives  the  substance  of  an  important  decision  of  the  English 

Ck)urt  of  Appeal  on  the  status  of  trade  unions  under  the  Trade 

Union  Acts,  which  confer  certain  privileges  upon  the  unions  and 

exempt  them  from  some  of  the  liabilities  of  ordinary  corporations 

or  joint  stock  companies. 

n  n  ^ 

Labor  Laws  ^^®  ^^*  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
Annnued.  marked  by  four  exceedingly  important  decisions 
of  the  New  York  courts  in  the  sphere  of  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed'.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  un- 
constitutional those  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  which  require 
public  oflScials  and  contractors  on  public  work  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees the  rates  of  wages  current  in  the  locality,  and  to  use  no 
stone  dressed  outside  the  State;  while  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  the  scope  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law, 
virtually  limiting  its  application  to  public  buildings  and  other 
construction  work,  and  has  deolared  illegal  a  contract  for  public 
work  giving  preference  to  union  labor  at  an  increa43edi  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  four  decisions  are  important  on  account  both  of 
the  fundamental  legal  principles  and  the  annount  of  money  in- 
volved. It  is  estimated'  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  con- 
tractfl  have  been  made  for  public  work  involving  |100,000,000. 
Nearly  all  of  those  contracts  contain  a  stipulartioni  that  work- 
men shall  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  If,  as  oontractora 
claim,  this  clause  restricts  their  freedom  in  hiring  labor  at  the 
lowest  i)ossible  rate,  they  will  gain  several  million  dollars  as  a 
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result  of  the  decision;  for  their  estimateft  were  made  aad  their 
bids  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  wage-rates.  Undier  the 
ruling  of  the  court  holding  these  contracts  illegal  on  account  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute  the  taxpayer©  will  bear  the 
extra  expense  without  haying  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  emh 
ployees  obtain  American  wages — unless  the  courts  invalidate  the 
contracts  and  require  the  submission  of  new  bids,  or  unless 
the  workmen  combine  to  exclude  such  immigrant  labor  from  the 
work  in  hand  as  refuses  to  maintain  existing  rates  of  wages. 

•e  K  K 

Tiie  pouer  ot  One  of  the  grounds — perhaps  the  chief  ultimate 
lieviBiation.  reasou— -ou  which  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  law  is  d^lared  unconstitutional  is  that  in  pre- 
scribing a  minimum  compensation  for  its  employees  the 
State  may  increase  the  cost  of  its  work,  and  hence  also 
the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  its  citizens;  that  in  jwiying 
more  than  the  market  rate  of  wages  the  State  is  using  public 
funds  for  other  than  public  purposes.  This  view  has  been  urged 
with  force  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court;  while  the  dis- 
senting opinion  did  not  discuss  the  poMcjf  of  this  legislation.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  the  principal  arguments  that  in- 
fluenced the  Legislature  in  its  adoption  of  the  policy  of  labor 
protection  and  wage  regulation  in  connection  with  State  work: 
If  contractors  were  allowed  absolute  freedom  of  contract  they 
would  be  compelled  by  competition  to  hire  labor  at  the  cheai)est 
possible  rates.  Instead  of  employing  local  workmen  they  would 
send  to  Europe  or  Asia  for  Italian,  Polish  or  Chinese  laborers, 
with  their  low  standards  of  living.  When  they  had  completed 
their  contract  they  would  abandon  these  laborers;  many  of  whom, 
being  without  employment,  would  be  dependent  upon  the  local 
charities.  And  their  maintenance  would  cost  the  State  more 
than  it  had  saved  by  using  cheap  labor.  The  Contract  Labor 
Law  offers  some  hindrances  to  such  proceedings,  but  does 
not  prevent  the  employment  of  cheap  labor.  Instances  have  in»- 
deed  been  reported  in  which  public  contractors  have  paid  their 
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workmen  staryation  wages  and  sent  them  to  the  poor  authorities 
for  additional  aid.  Certainly,  in  such  a  ca»e  the  State  would  loee 
nothing  by  prescribing  as  the  minimum  wage-rate  a  snfladent 
compensation  to  maintain  a  fiamilj  in  decency  and  according  to 
American  standardB  of  comfort.  Unless  the  right  of  freedom  of 
contract  is  accordingly  limited  by  eu<;b  laws  as  the  United'  States 
Contract  Labor  Law  and  others  of  this  cla^s,  the  danger  is  al- 
ways present  that  sweat-shop  conditions  of  life  will  spread 
through  other  classes  of  the  population  while  local  workmen, 
left  without  work,  must  also  suffer  a  deterioration  in  their  stand- 
ard of  well-being.  But  the  State  alreadiy  find's  the  slums  and 
sweat-shops  a  suflSciently  diflScult  problem  without  aggravating 
the  evils  by  encouraging  the  employment,  on  its  own  work,  of 
half-paid  workmen.  Such  must  have  been  the  reasons  which  inr 
duced  the  Legislature  to  enact  protective  labor  laws  of  the  tyi)e 
under  discussion. 
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REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  J900- 

I.    Number  and  Membership. 

• 

At  the  end  of  1900,  the  number  of  labor  organizations  in  New 
York  State  was  1,679  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  242,484. 
As  compared  w^ith  1899  these  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  289 
organizations  and  18,103  members;  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing quarter  (July-September)  of  1900  they  indicate  an  increase 
of  44  unions  and  a  loss  of  2,897  members,  thus: 

TABLE  1. 

MBMBBB8.  New  York      Memben 

OrKanizft*    , ^ -s      City  mem-      in  other 

tioDi.        Men.        Women.       Total.        berthip.         towns. 

1896.  October  31 962  170,296         

1887.  December  31 1,029  167,250  6,712  173,962         

1898.  December  81 1,U3  167,271  7,480  174,751  124,863           49.888 

1899.  December  81 1,890  216.142  8,289  224,881  152,865           71,616 

1900.  March  31 1,452  228,069'  9,464  282,638  153,129           79,404 

1900.  Jane  80 1.602  236,770  10,782  ,247,552  153,337           94,215 

1900.  8eptember80 1.685  233.553  11,8:28  215.881  154,504           90,877 

1900.  December  31 1.679  282,080  10,404  242,484  150,278           92.206 

The  largest  membership  was  attained  at  the  end  of  June,  1900, 
since  which  date  it  has  very  gradually  diminished;  between  June 
and  September  there  was  a  loss  of  about  2,200  and  between  Sep- 
tember and  December,  a  further  loss  of  2,900.  But  the  member- 
ship at  the  end  of  December  nevertheless  remained  larger  than 
at  any  date  previous  to  June  30. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  decline  in  membership  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1900  was  in  the  organizations  outside  of  New 
York  City,  it  having  been  in  fact  due  principally  to  the  collapse 
or  retrogression  of  numerous  organizations  in  Western  New  York 
towns.  But  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  the  extra-metropolitan 
district  made  an  actual  gain  in  membership,  while  the  New  York 
City  unions  lost  about  4,200. 

We  turn  now  to  the  figures  by  industries  which  are  printed 
in  Table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  article  ajid  summarized  in  Table  2 
below. 
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TABLE  2. 

OftOAXI3£AtlONa. 

HEaBSQ^nff. 

mk/oupB  or  TBADii. 

Sfipt, 

Dud. 

In- 

BoMmber^t, 

1600. 

Sep,  30, 
19O0. 

Xq. 

Ueu. 

Womeo 

TuUl. 

T.  Pnlldioj^,  itoae  working.. 
11.  Clolbtot  luiil  teiiilM,.'.. 

IV,  TnLiiripiirtAtJaD 

47^ 
]24 
2D2 

n 

5& 
103 
J2 
05 
D« 
SS 
S2 

4SI 

as 
&s 
ifi« 

HI 

It 
m 

0 

0 

«-t- 
Ir 

0 

7ff.7lB 
21,71 » 
32.134 
20  J 10 

7,aai 

0,375 

G.10B 
4,fi42 

3 

794 
2307 

"   ""403 

35 

513 

10 
5 

70,71® 

n:Am 

32,131 

17,296 
10J3B 
9,275 
S,S12 
ft,03(S 

fl.na 

fi.5O0 

l,i>l7 

io.ase 
•  a  1.27 1 

90,125 
17,117 
1^J40 
0.430 

|t.7ia 
5,40S 
7  IIB 

—Bid 

-Sd3 
— 2Sl 

V.  Primluff , 

-^170 

VI.  Tpbfleco.,.„ ._. 

— UB&3 

Vir.  >%Mhliiiid  liquor*. 

YUl.  Tlie*it*r*i  jod  mtijiio  ,,.. 

X .  KoM  t«  u  rs  ntH,  re  U  il  trad  o .  * 

xr.  Pablic  emplovmeut.---.. 

Xlt.  lIi*cuJlaQ«iua  „_ 

— S» 
-F144 
4-224 

;-i77 
—030 

TotflL 

l,fl^ 

1,071 

4H 

232,0§O 

10,101 

24^  494     ^^*^  ^^1 

—2  807 

a  Decrease.  . 


The  largest  increase  in  number  of  unions  occurs  in  Group  X, 
followed  by  Group  I.  Only  Group  XII  shows  a  decline  in  num- 
ber of  organizations);  while  in  Groups  III,  VI  and  IX  there  is 
neither  increase  nor  decrease.  The  net  gain  in  organizations  is 
44,  which  added  to  51  unions  that  lapsed  gives  a  total  increase 
of  95  new  unions. 

TABLE  8. 


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


IL  CLDtbing  and  texUl««..^,.*-*. 

III.  MetELls,  EBDchlcerj,  eh!)i»bldg. 

IV.  TmDiportfttlon. ^*.. ^, ,* ^ ., . _. 

V    PHdUd^^  blndlnj^^  «tis. 

VI.  Tobacco 

VIL  Food  and  111) Kara. .....^.. 

VIIL  Th«aierA«&d  ttiiulo.* «.* 


IX.  Woodworking,  furtiltur*.. 

X.  BeataurantA,  retail  tradi^*. 

XL  Public  emplojrtaeftt- -.-.,' 

XTI.  Hili  HceUMDeon  a 


TotAl. 


Sex. 


M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
P 
M 
F 


MA,F 


KIW  YORK  CITT. 


Sept.30. 
1900. 


50,4^ 
n,oi4g 

14.524 

10,427 

d 

13,470 

£15 

5.013 

3,7SS 

S,04A 

7,M2 

463 

G,i0S 

"him 

213 
0,070 


1IG9 


aOTi 


lU^fiOA 


Deo.  81, 
1000. 


50,010 

10,503 

2.413 

UJUI 

10,520 

3 

13,£01 

510 

4,115 

2J0I 

4J23 

7,flfl5 

iOl 

fi,8B0 


In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 


1,1«2 
S,433 


631— 

B73" 
220— 
302+ 

"S 

L021— 

1+ 
0- 


OTHER  TOWNS  AMD 
CITII8. 


Sept.  30, 
1900. 


10+ 


fl37— 
'280^i 


U^Ml,   2,531— 
0,370    l,u05— 


15D,a7d   4,oafi— 


50,8»fl 
5,503 
3,I»S 
18,717 
10,801 
1 

a,a«o 

213 

no 

4,121 

1/870 

14 

3,314 


3,011 

173 

1,073 

5 

3,S9U 

U 


00,g7T 


Deo.  81, 
1800. 


SH1,780 
-M2fl 
;^i.U51 

17,}*30 
19,311 


0^10« 


In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease. 


P7— 
377— 

1,0834- 

6»0- 

1— 


1*4- 
338-- 

05-- 

1&-- 
308-- 

25-- 

&34-- 

127- - 

7— 

St 


l,05«-f 
B7l4- 


1,320+ 
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The  lofis  in  membepship  falls  largely  in  the  clothing  and  tobaoco 
trades  and  is  chiefly  in  New  York  City,  as  appears  in  table  3. 

It  appears  that  the  decline  in  the  membership  of  New  York 
unions  is  quite  general,  the  onJy  trades  making  any  substantial 
gain  being  those  in  the  transportation  and  printing  groups;  while 
in  the  interior  towns  and  cities  the  only  trades  suffering  noticeable 
losses  are  those  in  the  building,  clothing  and  transportation 
groups. 

In  the  building  trades,  the  painters'  organizations  in  New  York 
suffered  a  decline  of  about  1,000  members,  and  the  house  shorers 
of  100;  the  plumbers  also  lost  ground.  But  additions  to  the 
ranks  of  plasterers'  labor  unions  partly  counterbalanced  these 
losses.  The  building  laborers'  unions  in  Brooklyn  lost  about  500 
members;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  New  York  gained  400. 

The  clothing  trades-unions  fluctuate  in  membership  according 
to  season  and  they  lost  heavily  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900.  Thus 
in  the  metropolis,  the  cloak  makers  lost  1,400  members,  the  coat 
makers  850,  the  vest  makers  500;  but  the  pants  makers  gained 
600  and  the  tailors  800.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  decline  in 
membership  in  Group  II  was  due  to  losses  among  the  textile 
workers — principally  at  Cohoes,  Jamestown  and  Amsterdam,  the 
Carpet  Printers  Union  at  Amsterdam  with  a  membership  of  130 
having  lapsed. 

In  Group  III,  the  organization  of  a  Marine  Fire^jaen's  Union  in 
Buffalo  with  a  membership  of  1,800  accounts  for  the  increased 
"up-State"  membership.  But  the  foundry  and  miachine  shop 
laborers  suffered  a  loss  of  900  members,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
in  Watertown.  Two  iron  moldiers'  unions  diLsbanded,  andi  the 
Aggregate  membership  in  the  State  slightly  decreased. 

In  Group  IV,  the  gain  in  New  York  Oity  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  additional  union  of  longshoremen  with  400  members, 
and  the  "up-State"  loss  is  accounted^ for  by  the  lapse  of  two 
Buffalo  freight  handlens'  unioms  (800  members)  and  a  decreased 
membership  of  250  in  the  grain  shovelers'  union. 

In  Group  VI  the  loss  in  the  tobacco  trades  of  New  York  Oity 
affects  the  women  particularly. 

In  Group  VII  the  butchers'  unions  of  New  York  Oity  lost  150 
memberB  and  the  brewery  employees  200. 
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The  large  gains  in  Group  X  are  outside  of  the  metropolis  and 
are  largely  among  bartenders,  who  are  credited  with  eight  new 
unions  and  300  additional  members. 

The  drop  in  Group  XI  is  explained  by  the  loss  of  900  members 
of  the  New  York  City  post-offioe  clerksi'  unions. 

In  Group  XII,  there  is  a  decline  among  the  gloss  workers* 
union®.  Outside  of  the  metropolis  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
growth  of  unionism  among  the  paper  makers.  Several  federal 
labor  unions  (mixed  employment)  have  disbanded,  and  one  in 
Utica  lost  over  100  members,  who  withdrew  to  form  a  coal 
handlers^  union. 

II.  Unemploymtnt. 

At  the  end  of  December  out  of  223,642  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations reporting,  40,110  or  22  per  cent,  were  idle;  and  out 
of  235,782  reporting,  10,484  or  4.4  per  cent,  were  idle  throughout 
the  entire  three  months  (October,  November  and  December). 
Compared  with  other  years  this  amount  of  idleness  may  be  re- 
garded as  normal,  thus: 

TABLE  4. 
KUKBIR  AKD  PBBCBNTAOI  OF  MEMBBRB  OF  LABOB  OBOANIZATION8  IDLE  — 
▲T  THB  END  OF  DEOBMBBR.       DURING  FOURTH  QUARTBB. 

Kamber.  Percentage.  Namber  Percentage. 

1897 89,363.                22.6.  10.132.                6  8. 

1898 40,603.                26.7.  15.477.                8.9. 

1899 41,608.                 19.4.  10,238.                 4.6. 

I960 49.110.                22.0.  10.48i.                4.4. 

The  number  of  unionists  idle  at  <the  end  of  1900  is  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  years,  but  is  smaller  proportionally 
to  membership  than  in  other  years  with  the  exception  of  1809. 
The  proportion  of  members  idle  dniring  the  entire  three  months 
of  October,  November  and  December  was  smaller  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  On  the  wh<qje,  therefore,  conditions  of  employment 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  were  fair. 

As  usual  the  proportionate  amount  of  idleness  is  greater  in 
New  York  City  than  in  the  other  localities: 
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table  s. 

OV  DKCEMBBB  81,  1900. 
/                                    *  s 

HemberB  Number  Per  cent 

JfM».  reporting,     idle.  idle. 

New  York  City 129.412       80,001  23.0 

Other  towns 84,226       16,278  19.8 

Entire  State 218,638       46,279  21.7 

New  York  City 6,176         1,702  27.6 

Other  towns 8,828         1,129  29.6 

Entire  Stete 10,004         2,881  28.3 

Mtnamd  Wom$n,  • 

New  York  City 135,588       81,703  23.4 

Other  towns 88,054       17,407  19.8 

Entire  State 228.642       49,110  22.0 


DURING  Sinnil  QCABTEE. 

Members  Number  Per  cent 
reporting,      idle.       idle. 

141.299  7,596  5.4 
84,479         2,273         2.7 

225,778         9,869         4.4 

6,176  801  4.9 
8,828  814  8.2 
10,004     615    6.1 

147,475  7,897  5.4 
88,807  2,587  2.9 
285,782   10,484    4.4 


The  largest  percentage  of  idlenees  is  found  among  the  female 
members  of  organizations  in  the  interior  towns.  The  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  idleness  is  larger  for  the  women  throughout 
the  State  than  it  is  for  men  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  women 
in  the  clothing  trades,  which  at  this  season  were  very  dull.  Table 
II,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  gives  the  figures  of  idleness  by 
groupe  of  trades;  it  may  be  summarized  thus: 

table  6. 

NUMBER  AND  PKBCENTAOB  OF  TKADK  UNIONISTS  (KEN)  IDLE. 


▲T  THE  END  OF  DBOBMBEB. 

DUBIHO  FOURTH  QUABTER. 

industbies. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

Knmber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

L  Baildinsr,   stone  working, 
etc.... 

21,578 

7,602 

3,689 

6,403 

1.864 

1,663 

1,806 

488 

900 

602 

274 

676 

32.0 
85.2 
11.6 
21.7 

8.8 
20.0 
18.9 

7.5 
10.4 
10.6 

4.2 
16.1 

28.8 

81.7 

9.0 

15.0 

8.7 

9.6 

7.6 

10.6 

11.8 

18.6 

8.1 

6.0 

4,229 

2,262 

316 

887 

816 

125 

760 

8 

254 

60 

25 

158 

5.5 
10.4 
1.0 
8.0 
4.9 
1.6 
8.0 
0.1 
8.0 
1.1 
0.4 
8.8 

7  0 

11.  Clothing  and  textiles 

III.  Metals,  maohlnery,  etc.... 

2.1 
1.1 
7.6 
6.0 
1  5 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

'Yf,  Xo1mum)o • -.. 

Vlt.  Food  and  Honors...... 

6  8 

VIII .  Theaters  and  mnsio 

IX.  Woodworking,  famitare.. 

X.  Bestanrants,  retail  trade. . 

XI.  Public  employment 

0.8 
8.7 
1.8 
2.6 
3  8 

rMen 

46,279 
S,S81 
49,110 

21.7 
220 

19.8 
19.4 

9,869 

616 

10,484 

4.4 

6.1 
4.4 

4  7 

Total  <  Women» . ........ 

S  9 

Men  and  Women 

4.6 

The  idleness  at  the  end  of  December  wae  proportionately 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  earlier  in  eight  out  of  the  twelve 
groups;  the  four  favorable  exceptions  being  printing,  theaters, 
woodworking,  and  restaurants  and  retail  trade.    On  the  other 
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hand  continuous  idlenesa  for  three  months  was  relatively  less  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  than  in  1899  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
groups,  the  unfavorable  exceptions  being  clothing,  tobacco,  and 
food  and  liquors. 

In  New  York  City  the  comparison  between  1900  and  1899  is 
more  unfavorable.  On  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  only  two 
groups  (theaters,  woodworking)  show  less  idleness  in  1900  than 
in  1899.  For  the  entire  quarter  the  increasedi  idleness  in  the 
clothing  trades  in  1900  brings  about  an  increase  for  the  entire 
city.  The  women,  however,  had  somewhat  better  employment  in 
1900  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1899. 


TABLE  7. 

NCMBBB  AND  PBBCBNTAOK  OF  TBADK  UNIONISTS  (MBN)  IDLB  IN  MBW  TOBK  CITT. 


▲T  THB  BND  OF  DBCBMBBB. 

DUBINO  FOUBIH  QUABTSB. 

INDUSTKIES. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Percent- 
age. 

I.  BaildlDg,  Btone  working, 
eto ...... ............  .. 

15,632 

6,629 

1,454 

2,458 

1,254 

862 

666 

242 

482 

287 

268 

267 

82.8 

40.2 

10.2 

23.8 

9.2 

8.1 

14.1 

5.4 

8.2 

24.3 

4.9 

88.8 

27.2 

84.6 

6.6 

10.9 

9.0 

8.1 

10.0 

11.7 

9.3 

23.8 

3.0 

5.6 

8,710 

2,118 

187 

133 

807 

85 

245 

8 

211 

0 

25 

61 

6.6 
12.8 
1.2 
18 
5.9 
1.9 
5.2 
0.1 
3.6 
0.0 
0.5 
9.0 

74 

IL  Clothing  and  textUes 

in.  Metals,  maohinerj.eto.... 
IV.  Transportation 

2.4 
1.7 
8.6 

V.  Printing,  binding,  eto 

VL  Tobacco 

6.7 
1  8 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

78 

VIII.  Theatres  and  mnslo 

IX.  Wood  working,  famiture. 
X.  BesUnrants,  retaU  trade.. 

XL  Publlo  employment 

XIL  Miscellaneons 

0.2 
5.0 
1.7 
3.0 
3.0 

^Men 

80,001 

l,70t 

31,703 

23.0 
V,6 
28.4 

20.3 
t9.1 
20.6 

7,596 

801 

7,897 

5.4 
4.9 
5.4 

4.9 

Total  ^  Women 

BJB 

,  Men  and  Women 

6.0 

The  principal  caufle  of  idleness  in  every  industry  reporting 
large  percentages  of  unemplojTnent  was  either  "  dull  season  "  or 
^*  no  work  ";  the  cabmen  and  coach  drivers  alone  attributed  their 
idleness  to  unfavorable  weather. 
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TABLE  I. 

NDHBXB  AND  MBMBKB8HIP  OT  UVIONS. 

(Deoember  SI,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I*  Baildlns,  Stone  Worklni^,  Etc. 

Stone  workiDjT 

Brick  and  cement  making. 


Building  and  paving  trades. 
Bailding  and  street  labor — 


II.  Clothini^  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fnrs 

Boots,  shoes,  glores,  etc , 

Shirts,  collars,  onft  and  lanndry , 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,    Maohincry   and  Ship- 
bulldlnip 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shlpbailding 


IT.  Transportation. 
Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


▼.  PrintlniTf  BindiniT,  Ete. 


TI.  Tobaeoo . 


Til.  Food  and  lilqaors 

Pood  preparation 

Halt  llqnors  and  mineral  waters.. 


Uqnors 
Tin.  Theaters  and  Mnsio 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famitare. 

X.  Beftanranta  and  Betail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Betail  trade 


XI.  Pablie  Employment . 


XII.  Miseellaneons 

Glass 

Barberlng. 

Other  distinct  trades.. 
Hixed  employment... 


OBANBTOTAI.. 


NuiCBEB  OF  Unions. 


New 
York 
City, 


176 

13 


139 
23 

47 

82 
6 
6 

4 


87 
38 
18 
80 
11 

41 

21 

1 
4 
1 
14 

29 


18 

86 

24 
11 

18 
87 

14 

8 
8 

16 

8 
3 

1 

4 


606 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


807 

23 

7 

257 

20 


81 

128 

H 

66 

6 

12 

11 

16 

12 

16 

18 

18 

806 

146 
16 


170 

126 

8 
6 

1 


64 

48 

74 

83 
41 

80 

88 

68 
28 
85 

48 

78 

11 
26 

21 

U 


1,174 


New 
York 
State. 


488 
36 
7 

896 
43 


898 

179 
29 
69 
15 

811 

147 

4 

9 

2 

49 


66 

109 

67 
62 

88 
66 

78 

81 
41 

69 

80 

14 
27 

26 

14 


1,670 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

:m 

F 
iM 
F 

;h 

IF 

:m 

F 
F 

:m 

F 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

JM 
)F 
(M 

{f 

M 
M 
H 
M 

CM 
\P 

CM 

}f 

M 
M 
M 

CM 
U 

{f 

CM 

k 

{f 

CM 
\V 

{¥ 
{¥ 

M 
M 

CM 


M 

F 


M&F 


Membkbship  or  Unionb. 


New 
York 
City. 


68.919 

8,809 


42,872 
12,238 

16,698 

9,41$ 

14,126 

9,$59 

1,264 


441 


772 

54 


14,804 

6.836 
1,506 
5,037 
1,425 

10,689 

2,839 
5 

2,700 
860 
400 

3,740 

18,691 

619 

4,446 

«,7M 

4,788 

2,843 

i.r- 

7,606 

464 

6,889 


1,188 

tl$ 
670 


512 
tl8 

6,488 


689 


855 

85 

249 


148,908 

6.576 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


20,799 

1,113 

692 

17,153 

1,841 

6,180 

S,t61 

1,611 

1.9S6 

303 

76 

1.380 

544 

789 

t46 

953 

760 


17,880 

12,998 

536 

8,933 

363 

19.811 

"iV,i26 


780 

412 

1,700 

5.294 

8,911 

975 

8,886 

m 

4.668 

2,170 
2,482 

1.744 

99 

8,088 
96 

4.478 

SOO 

1.966 

67 

2.518 

185 

1,060 

10 

8,868 

5 

410 

1,862 

876 

5 

1,205 


88,178 
4,098 


,^150,S78l    92,206 
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New 
York 
State. 


79,718 

4,922 

692 

60.025 

14,079 

81,719 

6,664 
15,737 

4,996 

1.647 
75 

1,821 
944 

1,561 
SOO 
953 
760 


88.184 

19,384 
2,042 
8,970 
1,788 

89,840 
8 

13,964 
5 
8.480 
1.262 
2,100 
9,034 

16,608 

794 

7,881 

9,897 

0,876 

5,018 
4,362 

9,849 

499 

8,911 
96 

6,660 

618 

2,630 

67 

8,030 

446 

6,499 

10 

4,648 

6 

765 

1,447 

1,126 
6 

1,205 


888,080 

10,404 


242,484 
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TABLB  II. 

unkmploymknt:  (a)  nbw  tobk  crxr. 

(December  81, 1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Baildlnip,  Stone  Worklnip,  Etc  .. 

Stone  workiDjE 

BaildlDg  and  paving  trades 

Baildlne  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothtnif  and  Textiles 

Gi^rments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  BDoes,  gloves,  etc. 

Shirts,  collars,  cnffs  and  laundry... 

III.  Metals,    Maohinery    and    Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  Iron  and  steel — 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways i 

Coach  drivers,  ete 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc — 

Y.  PrlntlniTt  l^lK^diniTt  Etc 

YI.  Tobacco .- 

YII.  Food  and  Uqaors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters .... 

YIII.  Theaters  and  Maslo 

IX.  Wood  Worklnir  and  Furniture... 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade... 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

ReUU  trade 

Xf.  Public  Employment 

XII.    Mlsoellaneous 

Glass 

Barberlng 

Other  distinct  trades 

GRAND  TOTAL •( 


Sex. 


M 
M 

M 

CM 

^£ 

M 

CM 


M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

{¥ 

^M 
\F 
M 
M 
M 
M 

5M 

Jf 

CM 

If 

M 
M 
M 

CM 
{F 

M 

CM 

If 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 


M 

F 


M&F 


IDLENB88  ON  LAbT  DAT 
or  QUARTEB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


47.664 

3,809 

88,742 

5,103 

16.498 

t,tl3 

14,024! 

9,169 

1,254 

441 

772 

64 


14,804 

0,336 
1,506 
5,037 
1,425 

10,529 

8 

2,839 

5 

2,700 
850 
400 

3,740 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


lfi,688 

098 

12,827 

2,307 

6,629 

l,St9 

fl.074 

1,516 

318 

25 

212 

1$ 


1,454 

683 
44 

287 
460 

2,458 


53 


400 
160 
100 
1,745 


18,591 

619 

1,254 

t6 

4,445 

t,764 

862 

St5 

4.728 

2.843 
1.880 

666 
541 
125 

4,480 

464 

242 
«5 

5,889 

482 

1,182 

tl3 

287 

670 
512 

tl8 

237 
50 

5,488 

268 

689 

355 
85 
219 

267 

102 

7 

68 

IDLBNKSB  DUBINO  EKTISS 
QUABTEB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


32.8 
26.2 
81.8 
45.2 

40.2 

60.0 
43.3 
60.9 
25.4 
6.7 
27.5 
f4.0 


10.2 

10.8 
2.9 
5.3 

82.3 

28.8 

0.0 
1.8 
0.0 
15.0 
18.8 
25.0 
46.7 

9.2 

4.8 

8.1 

11,8 

14.1 

19.0 
6.1 

5.4 

6.0 

8.2 

24.8 

0.0 

86.0 

9.8 

0.0 

4.9 

88.8 

54.0 

8.2 

27.3 


129,412 

6,176 

135,588 


80,001!    28.0 

2,70i,     $7.6 

31,703   23.4 


56.416 

3,809 
40,369 
12,238 

16,498 

t.tlS 

14,026 

9,169 

1.254 

441 

772 

64 


14,304 

6,336 
1,506 
5,037 
1,425 

10,529 

5 

2,839 

8 

2,700 

850 

400 

8,740 

18,591 

619 

4,445 

f,764 

4,728 

2,843 
1. 

7,605 

464 

5,889 

1,183 

tlS 
670 
512 

tl8 

5,488 

689 

355 

85 

249 


Number 
idle. 


141,299 

6,176 


147,475 


8,716 

4-20 
8,286 


2,118 

940 

1,925 

940 


100 


187 

63 

8 

65 

51 

188 


13 


20 
100 


807 

96 

85 
16 

245 
148 
102 

8 

91 

911 


85 


SO 


7,596 
801 


7,897 
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TABLE  IL 

UNBHPLOTmirr :  (b)  outsidb  of  new  tobk  city. 

(December  31,  1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Boildlnar,  stone  Working,  Eto  . . . 

Stone  working 

Brlok  and  cement  making , 

Bnilding  and  paving  tradefl , 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  Airs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

Shirts,  collars,  oaffs  and lanndry... 
Textiles 

UI.  Metals,    Sfaohinery    and     Ship, 
building 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Eoglneem  and  firemen .*.. 

Shipbuilding 

IT.  Transportation 

Railroads , 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc.... 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto 

TI.  Tobaoco 

Til.  Food  and  liiqaors 

Food  preparation 

Halt  (iqaors  and  mineral  waters  . . . 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Masio 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. . 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaorants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pnblio  Enaployment 

XII.  Mlsoellaneous , 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades , 

ICixed  employment , 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 
\V 

\^ 
{f 
If 
If 


M 

M 
Jl 

M 

K 
M 
Jl 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

)F 

CM 

{f 

M 
M 

M 

\f 

If 

{f 
If 
{f 

CM 

{f 

CM 

^S 

M 
M 

M 

F 

M&F 


IDLINX80  ON  Last  Dat 

OV  QUABTKB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


Number 
idle. 


19.686 

1,048 

512 

16,290 

1,841 

6,081 

5, 154 

1,598 

1,9S6 

893 

76 

1,377 

146 

700 

218 

953 

760 


17.888 

12,551 

536 

3,933 

363 

18,920 

10,734 

780 

412 

1,700 

5,294 

^,905 

i76 

8,861 

ISS 

4,662 

2,170 
2,482 

1,898 

16 

2,749 

t6 

8,648 

£40 

1,943 

67 

1,605 

17S 

1,043 

10 

8,605 

6 

410 

1,342 

836 

6 
917 


84,226 


88.054 


6,941 

664 

435 

4,207 

635 

968 

993 

189 

7U 

36 


808 
S6 
52 
SO 

878 

tos 


2,286 

1,719 

141 

374 

1 

8,946 

271 
50 


500 
8,124 

110 

66 

1,201 

66 

640 

529 
111 

190 


418 

96 

216 

1 
180 


408 


288 


16.278 

1,199 


17,407 


Per 
cc^nt 
Idle. 


80.2 

63.7 
84.9 
25.2 
34.5 

19.0 

81.8 

11.8 

57.4 

9.2 

0.0 

22.4 

8.6 

6.8 

18.8 

39.7 

87.1 


12.9 

13.7 

26.8 

9.5 

0.3 

20.8 

2.5 

6.4 

0.0 

29.4 

59.0 

88 

80.0 

85.7 

41.4 

18.8 

24.4 
4.5 

14.1 

0.0 

15.2 

100.0 

6.1 

0.4 
9.8 
0.0 
2  2 
0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

11.6 

0.0 
1.0 
3.1 
9.0 
0.0 
81.4 


19.8 

89.6 


10.8 


IDLBSB88  DUBINO  EN- 
TXU  QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


19,888 

1,043 

420 

16,623 

1,802 

5,081 

5,  If 4 

1,598 

1,986 

893 

75 

1,377 

146 

760 

818 

953 

760 


17,695 

12,763 

536 

3,933 

863 

18,798 

10,607 

780 

412 

1,700 

5,294 

2,905 

876 

8,861 

ISS 

4.652 

2,170 
2,482 

1,898 

16 

2,716 

86 

8,548 

840 

1,913 

67 

1.605 

17S 

1,048 

10 

8,505 

6 

410 

1,342 

836 

6 
917 


84,479 

8,888 


88,307 


Nnmber 
idle. 


518 

24 

2 

471 

16 

184 

801 
8 

161 
8 


75 


41 
160 


128 

119 
2 
7 


764 

73 


600 
181 


40 


505 

417 


48 


50 


46 


97 

'""2 


95 


2,278 

814 


2,687 


.■^rrlhyV-»\>\IX^^^ 


Per 

cent 
idle. 
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TABLE  II 
UNEMPLOYMENT:  (C)  THB  BNTISB  BTATB. 

(December  31, 1900.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Balldinir,  Stone  Working,  IStc. . . 

Stone  working; 

Brick  and  cement  maklne 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Bollding  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  sboes,  gloves  etc 

Sbirts.  collars,  on£b  and  laundry... 
Textiles 

III.  Metals,    Maehlnerj      and    Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Sh5>bailding 

IT.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

TI.  Tobaooo 

Til.  Food  and  lilqnors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters... 

Till.  Theaters  and  Muslo 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture.. 

X.  Beataurants  and  Betall  Trade... 

Hotel  and  resunrants 

BetaU  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barberlng 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

6BAND  TOTAI. J 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

;m 

F 

iM 

>F 

iM 
[F 

[F 

[¥ 


M&F 


iDLBNses  ON  Last  Day 

OF  QUABTEB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


67,840 

4,852 

512 

55,032 

e,944 

21,674 

5,557 

16.024 

4,095 

1,647 

76 

1,818 

145 

1,533 

i7t 

953 
760 


81,687 

18,887 
2,042 
8,970 
1,788 

29,449 

5 

13,673 

5 

3,480 
1,262 
2,100 
9,034 

16,496 

794 

7.806 

t,897 

9,876 

6,013 
4,362 

6,878 

480 

8,088 

£6 

4,780 

46S 

2,613 

67 

2,117 


6,476 

10 
4,194 

6 

765 

1,427 

1,065 

6 

917 


218,688 

10,004 


223,64» 


Number 
idle. 


21,678 

1,662 

435 

16,634 

2,942 

7,692 
t,S2t 

6,263 

8,040 
354 


S6 
264 

4S 
878 
iOS 


8,689 

2,402 
185 
641 
461 

0,408 


824 


450 

160 

600 

4,869 

1,864 

80 

1,668 


1,306 

1,070 
236 

488 

f5 

900 

96 

602 

1 
417 


85 

1 

274 


676 


196 
48 
143 


288 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


46,279 

g,8Sl 


40,110  ;28.0 


82.0 

34.8 
86.0 
80.0 
42.4 

86.2 

4S-6 
40.1 
49.8 
21.5 
0.0 
18  8 
t4.8 
17.2 
16.8 
39.7 
97.1 


11.6 

12.7 

9.1 

7.1 

25.8 

21.7 

0.0 
2.4 
0.0 
12.9 
12.7 
28.0 
63.9 

8.8 

10.1 

20.0 

13.1 

18.9 

21.3 
6.4 

7.6 

4.8 

10.4 

100.0 

10.6 

o.t 

16.0 
0.0 
4.0 
0.8 

4.2 

0.0 
16.1 

0.0 
25.6 

8.4 
18.2 

0.0 
31.4 


21.7 

98.8 


Idleness  During 
Entibb  Quabteb. 


Knmbers 
report- 
ing. 


76.804 

4,862 

420 

56,992 

14,040 

21,674 

6,S$7 
15,624 

4,096 

1,647 
76 

1,818 
146 

1,532 
979 
954 
760 


81,899 

19,09)) 
2,042 
8,970 
1,788 

29,822 

5 
18,440 

8,480 
1,262 
2,100 
9,034 

16,496 

794 

7,806 

9,897 

9,876 

6,013 
4,862 

8,998 
480 

8,604 

96 

4,780 
458 

2,613 

67 

2,117 

886 

6,476 

10 
4,194 

6 

766 

1,427 

1,085 

6 

917 


226.778 

10,004 


Knmber 
idle. 


4,229 
444 

2 

8,767 

16 

2,262 

641 

1,938 

89i 

101 


76 
"i02 


41 

160 


816 

182 
10 
72 
61 

887 


86 


20 
600 
181 

816 


186 

16 

760 

660 
190 

8 
91 

264 


60 

"46 


86 


168 

""is 
""io 
'"95 


9,869 

616 


235,782      10,484 

,rl  It.,.  ^..11.^1  '  


IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

From  October  1,  1819,  when  the  general  Government  began  to 
record  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  customis  districts 
by  sea  from  foreign  countries,  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— ^a  space  of  eighty-one  years  and  three  months — ^the  volume 
of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  aggregatedi  13,703,162, 
which  represented  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  total  arrivals  (19,- 
777,283)  during  the  same  period  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1899 
there  w^as  a  slight  decline  in  immigration  at  the  Metropolis  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1900,  the  number  of  persons  who  landed  in 
October,  November  and  December  having  been  74,892  in  1899  and 
74,432  in  1900.  Of  the  latter  the  largest  element  w^ere  Southern 
Italians,  who  numbered  19,434,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  7  per  cent,  over  their  immigration  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Hebrews  were  second,  9,163  of  that  race  having 
landed,  this  being  9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1899.  Among  the  other  prominent  races  the  increases  or  de- 
creases were  as  follows: 


French 

Greek 

Syrian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

German 

Bnihenlan  (Rnssnlak)  . . 

Iilah 

Italian  (North) 


Number.  Percent. 

Finnish. 1,134  61.8 

Lithuanian 627  86.2 

Polish 1,231  19.2 

Magyar 660  18.5 

Slovak 1,060  17.0 

Croatian  and  Slovenian.       866  16.1 

English 101  0.3 

Scandinavian 234  6.3 


During  the  last  quarter  of  1900  the  proportion  of  male  and 
female  immigrants  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  like 
months  in  1899,  in  the  former  period  the  males  numbering  43,704, 
or  58.7  per  cent,  and  the  females  30,728,  or  41.3  per  cent;  while 
in  the  latter  year  61.2  per  cent  (45,843)  were  males  and  38.8  per 
cent  (29,049)  were  females.  Considering  the  races  whose  immi- 
gration exceeded  2,000  for  the  quarter  ended  last  December  the 
greatest  disparity  as  to  the  proportion  of  sexes  was  among  the 
Northern  Italians,  72.4  per  cent  of  them  being  males  andi  27.6 
per  cent  females,  and  the  smallest  difference  was  among  the 
Germans,  of  whom  51.8  per  cent  were  males  and  48.2  per  cent 
were  females. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  newcomers  continued  to  drift  toward 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  57,440,  or 
77.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed  through  the  Port  of  New  York 
from  October  1  to  December  31,  1900^  naming  those  States  as  the 
places  to  which  they  were  destined.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  that 
number  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fifteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  (11,436)  were  bound  for  the 
North  Central  Division,  while  3,142,  or  4.2  per  cent,  avowed  their 
intention  to  go  to  the  Western  Division,  and  2,414,  or  3.2  per 
cent,  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divisions. 


TABLS  SHOWING  THB    AYOWID   DESTINATION    OF    UfUIORANTS    WHO    LANDBD    AT    THB  PORT  OF 
NSW  TOBK  DURING  THB  QUABTBR  ENDED  DECEMBER  81,  1900. 


AlalMina 83 

iilMka 8 

Arisona 67 

Arkansas 14 

CaUfornia 1,438 

Colorado 831 

Conneoticnt 1,986 

Delaware  72 

DiBtriotof  Golambia 67 

Florida     205 

Georgia 89 

Hawaii « 22 

Idaho 44 

IlUnois 3,611 


Indiana. 

Indian  Territory  . 

Iowa  . 


Kentucky , 

Ix>nisiaoa , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missoni 


ilppl 
ri.... 


445 
54 

628 
267 

92 
888 

96 

417 

4,094 

9U 

676 

28 
452 


Montana 184 

Nebraska 489 

Nevada  40 

New  Hampshire 90 

New  Jersey 4,181 

New  Mexico 40 

New  York 82,424 

North  Carolina 6 

North  DakoU 650 

Ohio   1,856 

Oklahoma 78 

Oregon 91 

PennsyWania 18,647 

Khode  Island 885 

South  Carolina 4 

SonthBakoto 868 

Tennessee 66 

Texas 428 

Utah 66 

Vermont 88 

Virginia  97 

Washington   218* 

West  Virginia 278 

Wisconsin 715 

Wyoming 103 

Total '.  74,43 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS* 

I.  New  York  City. 

The  extensive  moyement  on  the  part  of  builders  in  the  latter 
part  of  1899  to  file  their  plans  before  the  new  building  code  be- 
came operative  contributed  to  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
projected  enterprises  recorded  at  the  several  borough  building 
departments  in  the  closing  quarter  of  that  year,  and  afi  a  conse- 
quence the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1900  show  a 
marked  falling  off,  but  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  same  period  of  1898  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
reality  a  normal  condition  prevailed  in  the  constructive  industry 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  In  the  three  quarters  referred  to  the 
number  and  estimated  cost  of  contemplated  new  and  remodeled 
fitruoturee  were:  1898—3,873  buildings;  cost,  |23,532,847;  1899— 
4,410  buildings;  cofit,  $47,947,275;  1900—3,087  buildings;  cost, 
$21,969,187.  Within  the  quarter  year  ended  in  December,  189«, 
the  number  of  buildings  commenced  was  3,481;  in  1899^  3,394, 
and  in  1900,  3,354.  During  that  quarter  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900, 
respectively,  3,390,  4,433  and  3,270  buildings  were  completed. 


IJEW  YORK  CITY. 

COMPABATIW  STATEIIBNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  NKW  AND  REHODELBD  BCILDINGfl  FOR  WHICH 
PLANS  WBRl  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED  COST,  AND  THE  NCMBBE  COMMENCED  AND 
COMPLETED,  DURING  OCTOBER,   NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1899  AND  1900. 


Number  of 

Estimated  Cost  of 

Number  of  Buildings- 

MONTHS. 

Buildings. 

Projected  Buildings. 

commenced. 

COMPLETED. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

/.  New  BuUdingi. 
October 

726 

707 

1,519 

656 

$8,442,299      $7,859,578 
9,385,528         5,290,771 
27.929,660         7,6d9.980 

749 
629 
652 

814 
746 
487 

798 

688 

1,101 

602 

November 

573 
532 

470 

December 

696 

Total 

2,952 

1,761 

$45,757,487 

$20,340,329 

2,030 

2,047 

2,687 

1,868 

11.  AlttraHons. 
October 

493 

446 
519 

562 
401 
363 

$699,255 
666.783 
823,750 

$645,217 
345.932 
637,679 

475 
454 
435 

1,864 

643 
459 
305 

572 
603 
671 

568 

November.  .^.. 

624 

December 

510 

Total 

1,458 

1,326 

$2,189,788 

$1,628,858 

1,807 

1,846 

1,002 

III.  Total  0/  N€%D  Buildingi  and  AlUratiom. 


October.    .......... 

1,219  ] 

1,153 

2,038 

1.218  1    tfi.  14 1.551 

$8,004,825 
5,686.708 
8,327.659 

1,224 
1,083 
1,087 

1,857 

1,205 

792 

1,870 
1,291 
1,772 

1,170 

November. .......... 

974 
895 

10,052,311 
28,753,410 

994 

December.  ......... 

1,106 

Total 

4,410 

8,087 

M7,947,275 

$21,969,187 

8,894 

8,854 

4.488 

8^270 
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II.     Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo, — ^A  remarkable  increase  occurred  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ings for  which  the  Buffalo  Bureau  of  Buildings  issued  permits 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900.  It  was  caused  by  the  projection 
of  numerous  hotels  to  accommodate  visitors  to  the  Pan- Ameri- 
can Exposition  this  summer. 


BUILDING  OPKBATIONS  IN  BUFFALO  IK  OCTOBEB,  KOVEKBKB  AND  DSCKMBBE,  18M  AND  1900. 


NUMBER 
OF  PERMITS. 


1.  New  bnildinffs:  1800. 

October 135 

NoTember 76 

Dcoember 100 


ToUl. 


2.  Remodeled  baildings: 

October 85 

NoTomber 28 

December 30 


Total. 


8.  New  and  remodeled  baildings: 

October 170 

NoTember 104 

December 130 

Total "Jli 


1000. 
55 
48 
67 

"leo 


52 
20 
87 

Hi 


107 
77 
04 

"278 


BSTIMATKD 
COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

1800.  1000.^ 

$159,888 

867,440 

468,760 

"^00,516  $1,486,033 


180.777 


$62,025 
83,110 
106,588 

$202,678 


$222,758 
890,550 
675,2^8 


$680,323         $1,688,606 


Rochester. — ^A  continued  diminution  is  observed  in  the  extent 
of  building  operations  in  Rochester  as  compared  with  preceding 
years,  thus: 

BUILDINd  OPBBATIONS  IN  BOOHBSTBB,  FOURTH  QUABTBB,  1808-1000. 

NUMBER.  ESTIMATED  COST. 


New  bnildiajis 

Bemodeled  bnildiBj^ 

Total lis 


1808. 

1809. 

1000. 

1608. 

1899. 

1000. 

125 

112 

101 

$387,484 

$241,827 

$201,220 

23 

83 

35 

18,150 

41,880 

25,240 

144 


136 


$405,634 


$288,207 


$226,460 


Syracuse. — ^The  Fire  Marshal  issued  permits  for  buildings  in 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December  as  shown  be- 
low: 
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October 

November 

December 

Total,  Oot.-Deo.,  1900. 
ToUl,  Oct.-De«.,  1899. 
Total.  Oot.-Dec.,  1898.. 


ADDITIONS 

NBW 

BUILDINGS. 

▲ND  ALTBRATIONS. 

'        Satimated 

TOTAL. 

Estimated 

Eattmatcd 

No. 

coat. 

No. 

coat. 

No. 

coat. 

30 

$186,475 

45 

$23,748 

75 

$210,223 

80 

67,490 

26 

17,185 

56 

74,670 

24 

433,740 

16 

4,320 

40 

438,065 

84 

1677,705 

87 

$45,258 

171 

$722,958 

83 

274.285 

58 

18,606 

141 

292,891 

101 

177,835 

82 

42,013 

183 

219,848 

A  very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  projected  buildings  is  ob- 
served in  the  last  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  1898  and 
1899.     It  was  in  the  month  of  December. 
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THE  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BXJREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31,  1900,  brings  to  a  close  the 
most  successful  year's  work  of  the  Bureau.  Every  day  people 
come  to  the  office  and  say :  "  We  never  knew  there  was  such  a 
place  as  this  in  existence  until  we  got  a  circular  from  you  asking 
as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  one  of  our  former  employees/' 
And  so  it  is  that  the  public  is  gradually  becoming  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  existence  of  the  Bureau,  but  with  its  work 
and  the  care  taken  to  fill  orders  for  competent  help  of  all  kinds 
based  on  the  thorough  knowledge  w^e  possess  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  applicants  for  work  by  reason  of  the  answers  to 
our  inquiries  sent  us  confidentially  by  former  employers. 

The  months  of  October,  November  and  December  are  not  as 
favorable  to  obtaining  employment  as  some  other  months^  be- 
cause the  summer  season  is  past;  people  are  permanently  set- 
tled in  their  houses  with  all  arrangements  made  for  the  winter 
months  in  the  matter  of  employing  domestics.  Yet  the  quarter 
shows  an  advance  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  would  have  been  even  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  usual  dullness  in  business  occasioned  by  a  Presidential 
election. 

During  the  quarter  we  had  1,519  applicants  for  work,  735  ap- 
plicants for  help,  and  were  able  to  secure  employment  for  668 
persons. 

During  the  entire  year  we  registered  5,732  applicants  for 
work,  3,526  applicants  for  help,  and  secured  situations  for  2,969 
people,  as  against  5,289  applicants  for  work,  3,043  applicants 
for  help,  and  2,401  situations  secured  in  1899,  which  indicates 
a  gradual  and  healthy  growth  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  tlie  previous  year: 

Applicftnts  Applicanta  Situations 

for  wortt.  for  help.  Becnrod. 

Qa*rter  ended  December  31, 1900 1,519  735  668 

Qaarter  ended  December  31, 1899 1,420  714  598 

Per  cent  of  Increase  in  sitoations  seoared,  11.7. 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent, 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR- 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Odell  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  certain  State  boards  and  commis- 
sions, among  which  he  mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Factory  Inspector's  Office  and  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  Acting  upon  his  suggestion,  the  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  creating  a  new  Department  of  Labor,  which  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  on  February  7,  became  chapter  9  of  the 
Laws  of  1901. 

The  act  abolished  the  offices  of  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics  and  the  former's  chief  clerk,  of  fac- 
tory inspector  and  his  assistant,  and  of  the  board  of  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  powers  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics and  factory  inspector  it  conferred  upon  the  head  of  the  new 
department,  to  be  known  as  commissioner  of  labor,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  f3,500  per  annum,  and  who  is  authorized  to  appoint 
two  deputy  commissioners.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  his 
two  deputies  constitute  the  new  board  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

On  February  27  the  Governor  nominated  John  McMackin  of 
New  York  City,  who  was  at  that  time  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  to  be  the  new  commissioner.  The  nomination  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Commissioner  McMackin  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  March  8.  Since  then  he  has  made  the  following 
appointments  to  the  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  new  de- 
partment: 

John  Williams,  of  Utica,  first  deputy  commissioner,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  ?2,500.  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  State  factory 
inspector  since  1899,  was  a  prominent  trade  union  leader,  having 
been  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  at  the  time  of  his  original  appointment.  He 
therefore  represents  the  important  interests  of  the  building 
trades. 

John  Lundrigan,  of  Buffalo,  second  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor;  salary,  f 2,500.    Mr.  Lundrigan  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
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of  Railway  Oonductors  and  is  therefore  a  representative  of  the 
large  railroad  interests  of  the  Empire  State. 

Adna  F.  Weber,  of  Salamanca,  chief  statistician;  salary,  ?2,500. 
Dr.  Weber  was  in  1899  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  on  the  recommendation  of  university  professors  and 
prominent  statisticians,  and  is  now  retained  as  an  expert  statis- 
tician to  organize  the  statistical  work  heretofore  done  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  State  administration  devoted  to  industrial  and 
labor  matters. 

Bernard  Stark,  of  Albany,  mediator  of  industrial  disputes; 
salary,  ?2,500.  Mr.  Stark  is  an  Albany  manufacturer  who  was  in 
January  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  the  Democratic  member 
of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  He  is  retained  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  employing  class  in  trade  disputes. 
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PROPOSED  ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT  IN  THE 
PRINTING  INDUSTRY* 

At  its  annual  convention  in  New  York  City  in  February,  1900^ 
the  American  XewsjKiper  Publishers'  Association  took  the  initia- 
tive in  a  movement  which  will  doubtless  eventuate  in  establishing 
jiemianent  i>eaceful  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  newsjiaper  branch  of  the  printing  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  powerful  and  influential  aggregation  is  com- 
fiosed  of  the  representatives  of  more  than  200  daily  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  with  nearly  f20,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  plants  of  their  business,  and  employed  in 
their  mechanical  departments  are  20,000  persons,  60  \yer  cent  of 
whom  are  members  of  trade  unions.  At  the  session  referred  to 
the  president  was  directed  to  appoint  a  national  committee  of 
three  to  take  up  labor  questions  affecting  generally  the  members 
of  the  association,  this  committee  to  be  authorized  to  forthwith 
negotiate  with  each  of  the  general  allied  printing  trades  organ- 
izations for  the  creation  of  joint  arbitration  committees  to  adjust 
disputes  between  publishers  and  local  unions. 

I7lK>n  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  following  were 
designated  as  the  committee:  Alfred  Cowles,  Chicago  Tribune 
(chairman);  Herman  Ridder,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung :  M.  J. 
Lowenstein,  Hi,  Ix)uis  Star,  Luimediately  after  its  apiwintment 
the  committee  issued  a  statetment  to  the  effect  that  ^'its  duty  is 
to  obtain  data  respecting  wages  paid  in  the  several  cities,  the  con- 
dition of  labor  in  the  offices  of  the  various  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  both  employer  andiemi)IoTee;''  that  it  was  ^*  charged  with 
the  sacred  task  of  settling  disinites  whenever  possible,"  and  that 
it  "  was  not  appointed  to  provoke  contix)versies  or  to  antagonize 
labor,  but  on  the  contrary  to  promote  a  better  understanding  be- 
twH^n  members  and  their  employee^.''  Early  in  April  Frederick 
DriscoU  was  selected  by  the  committee  as  a  special  couimissioner 
to  look  after  the  publishers'  interests.  In  the  following  August* 
he  addressed  the  convention  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration,  strongly 
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urging  that  body  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  publish- 
ers' association,  to  remove  all  principal  causes  of  friction  and 
provide  for  the  settlement  by  pacific  method-s  any  differences  that 
may  arise  in  the  trade.  The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  unani- 
mously extended  to  the  special  commissioner  and  the  association 
he  represented.  It  w^as  then  resolved  (if  at  least  fifty  subordinate 
unions  concurred,  which  sanction  was  subsequently  obtainied) 
that  the  executive  council  o-f  the  International  Union  "  be  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  secretary  or  commissioner  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  with  a  view^  to  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  providing  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
all  differences  that  may  arise  between  any  mem.ber  of  saidj  asso- 
ciation and  the  Typographical  Union  and  its  aflQliated  bodies;'' 
and  that,  *^  if  the  American  Naw^si>aper  Publishers'  Association 
shall  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes,  pending  and 
future,  between  the  members  of  said  association  and^  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  then  the  council  is  in- 
structed to  prepare  laws  governing  such  agreement,  submit  them 
to  a  i-eferendnmi  vote  of  the  memberehip,  and  use  its  influence  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  popular  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Union.'- 

The  executive  -council,  comprising  President  James  M.  Lynch, 
First  Vice-President  Charles  E.  iJaw^kes  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  W.  Bramwood,  thereupon  held  a  conference  with  the  committee 
of  the  publishers'  association,  and  devised  a  plan  of  arbitration 
which  w-as  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  bodies  for 
ratification.     Following  is  the  proposed  aigreement : 

Section  1.  On  and  after 1901,  and  until 1902,  any  publisher  who  Is 

a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  employing: 
nuiou  labor  iu  jiny  department,  or  all  departments,  of 'his  office,  under 
an  existing  contract  or  contracts,  either  written  or  verbal,  with  a  local 
union,  or  unions,  chartered  by  the  International  TyiK)graphIcal  Union, 
shall  be  protected  under  such  contract  or  contracts  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  against  walkouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or  any  other 
form  of  concerted  interferences  with  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  de- 
partment or  departments  of  labor  so  contracted  for  by  any  union  or 
unions  with  which  he  has  contractual  relations:  Provided,  said  publisher 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  arbitrate  all  differences  that  may  arise  under  said  existing  verbal  or 
written  contract  or  contracts  between  said  publisher  and  union  employees 
in  said  department  or  departments,  in  case  said  differences  can  not  first 
be  settled  by  conciliation. 
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Sec.  2.  If  conciliation  between  the  publisher  and  a  local  union  fails, 
then  provision  must  be  made  for  local  arbitration.  If  local  arbitration 
or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differences  shall  be  referred, 
upon  application  of  either  party,  to  the  national  board  of  arbitration. 
In  case  a  local  board  of  arbitration  is  formed,  and  a  decision  rendered 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  national  board  of  arbitration  by  the  dissatisfied  party. 

Sec.  3.  In  cases  of  appeal  from  a  local  board  of  arbitration,  the  national 
board  of  arbitration  shall  not  take  evidence  except  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  board,  but  the  appellant  and  appellee  may  be  required  to  submit 
records  and  briefs  and  to  make  oral  or  written  arguments  (at  the  option 
of  the  board)  in  support  of  their  several  contentions.  The  parties  to  the 
controversy  may  submit  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of 
testimony  properly  certified  to  before  a  notary  public  by  the  stenographer 
taking  the  original  evidence  or  depositions. 

Sec.  4.  Pending  decision  under  such  appeal,  work  shall  be  continued  in 
the  office  of  the  publisher,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  arbitration  shall,  lif  all  cases,  include  a  determination 
of  the  issues  Involved,  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the 
Issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage 
scale  of  employees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  made  effective 
from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

Sec.  5.  If,  in  any  case,  any  number  of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  any 
city,  forming  a  local  publishers'  association,  enter  into  contract,  verbal 
or  written,  with  any  of  the  subordinate  unions  belonging  to  or  affiliated 
with  the  International  Typographical  Union,  then  and  in  that  case  such 
associations  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  and  be  subjected  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions hereby  applying  to  any  individual  publisher  as  noted  above. 

Sec.  6.  Employers  whose  offices  are  union  in  all  mechanical  departments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  in 
whose  offices  disputes  arise  affecting  one  or  all  of  those  departments, 
which  can  not  be  settled  locally,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration.  Employers  whose  offices 
are  union  in  one  or  more  mechanical  departments  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  as  to  disputes  which 
may  arise  in  any  of  these  union  departments,  which  cannot  be  settled 
locally. 

Sec.  7.  Local  unions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  becom- 
ing Involved  in  disputes  with  a  publisher  concerning  the  union  depart- 
ments of  the  offices  heretofore  described  shall  have  the  right  to  demand 
the  services  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration,  if  such  disputes  can 
not  be  settled  locally. 

Sec.  8.  The  words  "  union  department "  as  herein  employed  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  only  to  such  departments  as  are  made  up  wholly  of 
union  employees,  In  which  union  rules  prevail,  and  in  which  the  union 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  employer. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  Individual 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or  local 
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associations  of  publishers  accepting  it  and  the  rules  drafted  hereunder, 
at  least  thirty  days  before  a  dispute  shall  arise. 

Sec.  10.  The  national  board  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  or  their  proxies,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  reach  an  agreement,  these  two  shall  select  a  third 
member  in  each  dispute,  the  member  so  selected  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  finding  of  the  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  under  considera- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration,  all 
aid  and  support  to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  refusing  accept- 
ance and  compliance  shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment The  acts  of  such  recalcitrant  employer  or  union  shall  be  publicly 
disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  other  with  an  official  document  to  that  effect. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  national  board  of  arbitration  must  act  when  its  ser- 
vices are  desired  by  either  party  to  a  dispute  as  above,  and  shall  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  in  rendering  such  services. 

Sec.  13.  All  expenses  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  dispute,  ex- 
cept the  personal  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers*  Association  and  of  the  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Sec.  14.  The  conditions  obtaining  before  the  Initiation  of  the  dispute 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  finding  of  the  local  or  of  the  national 
board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  15.  The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  national  board  of  arbiti-a- 
tion  in  adjusting  differences  between  parties  to  this  agreement: 

1.  It  may  demand   duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 

2.  It  may  examine  all  parties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to 
it  for  adjudication. 

3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  business. 

4.  It  may  require  an  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

5.  It  shall  have  free  access  to  all  books  and  records  bearing  on  i>oints 
at  Issue. 

G.  Equal  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence  and 
argument. 

7.  Investigations  shall  be  conducted  In  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  both  parties. 

8.  The  deliberations  of  the  board  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  the  findings,  whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  be  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  board  in  each  Instance. 

9.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  or  failing  to 
appear  or  present  its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  be  adjudged  in  default 
and  findings  rendered  against  such  party. 

10.  All  evidence  communicated  to  the  board  in  confidence  shall  be  pre- 
served Inviolate  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept.  . 

Sec.  16.  The  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  Into  by  the  publisher  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  be  as  follows: 
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FORM    OF    CONTRACT. 

It  Is  agreed  between publislier(s)  or  proprietor(s)  of  the 

of ,  duly  authorized  to  act  in  its  behalf,  i)arty  of  the  first  part, 

and  the  International  Typographical  Union,  by  its  president,  duly  author- 
ized to  act  in  its  behalf,  and  also  in  behalf  of union(8)  of 

as  follows: 

That  any  and  all  disputes  that  may  arise  under  the  existing  contract(s), 

verbal  or  written,  between publisher(s)  or  proprietor(8)  and  the 

unlon(8),  or  any  member  thereof,  now  operating  in  the 

department(8)  of  the ,  shall  first  be  settled  by  conciliation  between 

the  publisher  and  the  authorities  of  the  local  union,  if  possible.  If  not, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  each  party  to  the  controversy 
to  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the 
<lecision  of  a  majority  of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

If  local  arbitration  or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differences 
shall  be  refeiTed,  uix)n  application  of  either  party,  to  the  national  board 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  or  their  proxies,  and  if  the  board  thus  constituted  can  not 
agree  it  shall  be  authorized  to  select  an  additional  member,  and  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  this  board,  thus  constituted,  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties. 

Pending  arbitration  and  decision  thereunder,  work  shall  be  continued 
as  usual  in  the  ofllce  of  the  publisher,  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators  shall,  in  all  cases,  include  a  determination  of 
the  Issues  involved,  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the  issues 
and  the  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale 
of  employees,  or  other  ruling,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators, 
be  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

In  case  a  local  board  of  arbitration  is  formed  and  a  decision  rendered 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  above  described  national  board  of  arbitration  by  the  dissatisfied  party. 
Pending  decision  under  such  appeal  from  a  local  board  of  arbitration, 
work  shall  be  continued  as  usual  in  the  oflice  of  the  publisher  party  to 
the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  shall,  in 
all  cases,  include  a  determination  of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the 
period  between  the  raising  of  the  issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and 
any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale  of  employees  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  l>e  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were 
first  made. 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  by  the  said  publisher(s)  or  proprl- 
otor(s)  to  arbitrate  all  differences  arising  under  existing  verbal  or  written 

contract(s)    with   the union(s),  the   International   Typographical 

Union  agrees  to  underwrite  the  said  existing  coutract(s)  and  guarantees 
their  fulfillment  on  the  part  of unlon(s). 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  sections  numbered  from 
one  to  seventeen  inclusive  of  the  agreement  between  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
hereunto  attached,  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  this  contract. 
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and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  set  forth  in  the  con- 
tract Itself. 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from day  of 

190. ,,  to day  of ,  190. .,  unless  terminated    sooner    by 

mutual  consent 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  publisher(s)  or  proprletor(s)  of  the 
said  newspaper,  and  the  president  of  the  International    Typographical 

Union,  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  signatures,  this day 

of  ,190... 

This  covenant  between  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  shall  remain  in  effect  from 
day  of ,  1901,  to day  of ,  1902,  unless  ter- 
minated sooner  by  mutual  consent. 

In  convention  assembled  at  New  York  City  in  February  of 
this  year  the  publishere'  association  unanimously  ratified  the 
agreement.  On  or  before  March  25th  the  various  subordinate 
unions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  will  vote  on 
the  question.  As  the  proposed  compact  i»  in  conformity  with 
the  present  laws  and  customs  of  the  latter  organization,  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  it  will  be  approved. 
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English  Trade  Unions  in  1899. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  British  Department  of 
Labor  on  trade  unions  in  1890  says  that  (luring  1899  the  total 
number  of  trade  unions  decreased  from  1,310  to  1,292.  This 
decline  of  18  is  due  to  amalgamation  of  that  number  of  smaller 
unions  with  larger  organizations,  the  number  of  unions  (30) 
formed  during  the  year  being  the  same  as  the  number  dissolved. 

The  total  membership,  however,  of  the  trade  unions  rose  dur- 
ing the  year  from  1,649,231  to  1,802,518,  an  increase  of  153,287, 
or  9  per  cent,  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  in  any  of  the 
eight  years  covered  by  the  report. 

The  increase  is  due  to  a  general  rise  in  the  membership  of 
every  group  of  unions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unions 
in  the  clothing  trades,  w^hich  show  a  small  decrease.  The  unions 
which  most  largely  increased  their  membership  during  the  year 
were  those  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  which 
yielded  an  increase  of  71,084  members,  or  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  trade  unions 
in  the  principal  groups  of  trades  since  1892,  together  with  the 
number  of  unions  and  branches  in  1899: 


Year. 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Per  cent  of  \ 

totol....> 
No.  of      I 

unions . .  3 
No.    of    \ 

branches  > 


Building., 


158,492 
173.350 
179,156 
179,719 
193,838 
216,118 
233,358 
251065 

14 

136 

3,202 


Mining 

and 
quarry- 

MeUl, 
eni^ineer- 
inn  and 

Bbip- 
building. 

Textile. 

Clothing 

Tranpor- 
tation. 

Other 
unions. 

815,180 

278,731 

201.242 

83,299 

154,837 

808,451 

318.014 

265.860 

205,617 

80,768 

141,971 

204,090 

807.181 

263,474 

215,386 

81,786 

123,776 

268,545 

279,972 

268,406 

218,837 

78,560 

120,352 

263,804 

279,881 

302,907 

2i8,389 

76,997 

184,843 

289,906 

282,961 

318,556 

217,933 

75,840 

183,873 

319.712 

853,690 

808,374 

213,962 

70,581 

148.000 

821.257 

424,783 

331,245 

220,098 

68,309 

163,283 

843,785 

24 

19 

12 

4 

9 

18 

60 

272 

242 

47 

68 

467 

2,029 

2.570 

521 

615 

1,289 

4.323 

TotAl. 

aU 
anions. 


l,50;i,::ij: 
1,48*1.:::  :i 
1.48'>,.^i-l 
1,40  V  3  ^.^ 
1,491',  ■.'.H^ 
l,61i.^'^f^ 
1,64:  H'i  I 
l,80i,6l6 

100 
1.202 
14,649 
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Legal  Status  of  Trade  Unions  in  England. 

The  English  Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  extended  to 
the  labor  unions  the  peculiar  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by 
benevolent  and  friendly  aid  societies.  By  registering  with  the 
proper  government  official,  an  English  union  obtains  the  right 
of  holding  property,  of  carrying  on  legal  proceedings  against 
defaulting  officers  and  various  other  privileges;  but  does  not 
thereby  render  itself  liable  to  be  sued  like  regularly  incorpor- 
ated bodies.  Under  these  acts,  the  British  courts  have  recently 
refused  to  issue  an  injunction  restraining  a  union  of  railway  em- 
ployees from  picketing.  The  case  is  thus  summarized  in  the  De- 
cember Labor  Gazette  (p.  361) : 

In  connection  with  a  dispute  between  the  Taff  Railway  Company  and 
its  worl^men  an  action  was  brought  by  the  company  against  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and  against  its  secretary  and  or- 
^ranizing  secietar>,  the  claim  being  for  an  Injunction  and  for  other  relief, 
which  would  include  damages.  The  injunction  asked  for  was  to  restrain 
the  Society  and  its  officers  named  as  co-defendants  from  watching  or 
besetting,  or  causing  to  be  watched  or  beset,  the  Great  Western  railway 
station  at  Cardiff,  or  the  works  of  the  Taff  Vale  Company  or  any  of  them, 
or  the  approaches  thereto,  or  the  places  of  residence,  or  any  place  where 
they  might  happen  to  be,  of  any  workmen  employed  by  or  proposing  to 
work  for  thiii  company  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  or  otherwise  pre- 
venting persons  from  working  for  that  company,  or  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  and  from  procuring 
any  i)erson  who  might  have  or  might  enter  into  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany to  commit  a  breach  of  such  contracts.  The  Amalgamated  Society 
took  out  a  summons  to  strike  out  their  name  as  defendants,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  neither  a  corx>oration  nor  an  individual,  and  could  not 
be  sued  in  a  quasi-corporate  or  any  other  capacity.  The  judge  of  the 
Vacation  Court  refused  to  strike  the  Socie.ty  out  of  the  action,  and  granted 
an  Interim  injunction  until  the  trial  of  the  action,  restraining  the  Society 
In  the  manner  asked  for  by  the  company. 

The  Society  appealed  against  this  decision;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
allowed  the  appeal,  with  costs  in  that  Court  and  in  the  Court  below. 
The  Court  held  that  nothing  in  the  Trade  Union  Acts  made  a  Trade 
Union  liable  to  be  sued  in  its  registered  name,  so  as  to  enable  its  funds 
to  be  taken  in  execution,  and  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  against 
a  Trade  Union.  Accordingly  the  Court  ordered  that  the  Amalgamated 
Society  should  be  struck  out  as  defendants  in  the  action,  and  that  the 
injunction  against  them  should  be  dissolved. — Taif  Vale  Railway  Company 
V.  Amalganiated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  and  others,  Court  of  Appeal, 
Xovcmber  12th  and  2l8t. 
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It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Briti^ 
Labor  Department  on  trade  unions  that  over  78  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  unions  existing  at  the  end  of  1899  was  included 
in  registered  unions :  of  the  1,292  unions  614  with  1,408,702  mem- 
bers were  at  that  time  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
while  678  unions  with  a  membership  of  393,816  were  not  thus 
registered. 

Trade  Unions  in  Denmark. 

The  total  number  of  the  Danish  trade  unions  is  1,196,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  96,359.  Of  these  1,196  trade  unions, 
1,156,  with  a  membership  of  89,326,  belong  to  central  federa- 
tions, of  which  there  are  52,  each  of  these  organizations  dealing 
with  a  separate  group  of  occupations;  the  remaining  40  unions 
{with  an  aggregate  membership  of  7,033)  are  independent  local 
societies. 

In  addition  to  the  central  federations  formed  for  separate 
ti-ades,  there  is  the  general  federation  above  referred  to,  which 
deals  with  all  trades,  and  to  which  1,074  of  the  Danish  trade 
unions  (1,051  being  unions  belonging  to  central  federations,  and 
23  being  independent  local  societies),  with  a  total  membership 
of  82,140,  are  affiliated. 

The  table  below  classifies  the  Danish  trade  unions  according 
to  groups  of  trades: 

Number  of    Membership 

Groups  of  trades.  unions.  of  unions. 

Building  trades 211  14,391 

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding 147  10,954 

Textile  trades 84  8,066 

Clothing  trades -  123  6,381 

Transport  68  8,667 

Printing,  paper  and  allied  trades 67  3,564 

Woodworking  and  furnishing HI  5,520 

Glass  and  pottery  trades 7  618 

Food  and  tobacco  trades 160  7,701 

Leather  tradfes 62  1,186 

General   laborers 178  29,044 

Miscellaneous  trades 37  8,225 

Trades  not  specified H  2,072 

Total  1.1»«  ^6.359 

It  is  estimated  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  industry  and  handicraft  (over  18  years  of  age),  rather 
more  than  three  out  of  four  men  and  nearly  one  woman  in  four 
are  members  of  trade  unions,  while  in  some  trades  (especially 
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in  building  trades)  fully  95  per  cent  of  all  the  workpeople  are 
organized. 

it  is  stated  that  dispute  pay  is  paid  by  1,136  unions,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  88,763;  unemployed  pay  by  465  unions, 
with  32,220  members;  traveling  pay  by  676  unions,  with  37,135 
members;  sick  pay  by  78  unions,  with  3,932  members;  accident 
pay  by  82  unions,  with  5,563  members;  and  funeral  benefit  by 
191  unions,  with  10,050  members;  48  unions,  with  5,424  members, 
do  not  pay  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  classes  just  referred  to. — 
Labor  Oazette,  Jan.  1901. 

Trade  Unions  in  Sweden. 

According  to  the  Stockholm  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  for  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  the  trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  of  Sweden  on  January  1,  1900,  numbered  692, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  39,132.  All  except  two  of 
these  unions  also  belonged  to  trade  federations,  of  which  19 
were  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation.  Five  or  six  trade 
federations,  with  some  20,000  members,  are  stated  not  to  belong 
to  the  National  Federation.  The  total  number  of  trade  unionists 
in  Sweden  (including  those  enrolled  in  unions  affiliated  neither 
to  a  trade  federation  nor  to  the  National  Federation)  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  60,000,  as  compared  with  58,340  in 
1898. 

Statistics  of  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand. 

From  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  it  appears  that  the  cases  dealt  with  under  the  Concilia- 
tion Acts  during  the  four  years,  April,  1896,  to  March,  1900,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Settled  by 

conciliation  Sent  to  Court 

Year.                                                           boards.  of  Arbitration.    Total  cases. 

1896-97 S  4  7 

l»7-98 4  16  20 

1898-99 8  17  25 

1899-1900 14  20  34 


Total  29  67  86 

One  case  settled  apart  from  the  board  is  not  includ<ed  in  the 
above  figures,  and  three  cases  partly  settled  by  boards  are  in- 
cluded among  the  cases  sent  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration. — 
lAibor  Oazette,  Jan.  1901. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  England. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  British  Labor  Department 
on  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  181)0  states  the  number  of  dis- 
putes beginning  that  year  as  710,  involving  directly  or  indirectly 
180,217  workpeople.    The  report  continues: 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  statistics  for  1890  is  the 
great  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  disputes  compai'ed  with 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years.  This  reduction  is  most 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  duration  of  dis- 
putes in  1800  in  working  days  was  only  2,516,416,  compared 
with  15,280,478  in  1808  and  10,345,523  in  1807.  The  two  last 
mentioned  years  were  exceptional  as  regards  the  magnitude  and 
duration  of  trade  disputes,  owing  to  the  great  disputes  in  the 
mining  and  engineering  trades.  If,  however,  the  figure  for  1899 
be  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  quinquennial 
period,  namely,  8,027,010  working  days  per  annum,  it  shows  a 
falling  off  of  over  70  per  cent,  and  is,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  lowest  annual  total  yet  recorded. 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  workpeople  directly  in- 
volved in  disputes  in  1800,  classified  according  to  principal 
cause  and  the  results: 

mTMBBB  OF  WOBKPBOPLB  Total 

DIRBCTLT  AFFEOTBD  BT  DISPUTXS  BB-  niunber 

OnfNING  Ilf  1890,  TBB  BBSULT3  OF  WHICH  WEBB—      Of  WOrk- 

In  favor  of  In  favor  of  Com-  Indeflnite  direetly 

Principal  o«iise.                    workpeople,  employers,  promised,  or  unsettled,  affected. 

Wages S3,M8              45.048  85,716  624  94,651 

Hours  of  labor 410               1,860  1.687  ....  8.857 

Employment  of  particnlar  classes 

of  persons 1,918               4,620  1,505  50  8,187 

Working  arrangemento 8,880               1.782  7,838  ....  17,895 

Trade  unionism 1,166               2,765  1,185  64  6,180 

Other  causes 2,321               8,646  2,871  ....  8,888 

Total 86,808  60,275  40,237  "tM  188,058 


Of  the  710  disputes  involving  stoppage  of  work  which  com- 
menced in  1800,  38  affecting  directly  and  indirectly  11,705  work- 
people, or  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  disputes,  were 
brought  to  a  close  through  the  mediation  of  a  third  party  or 
board  or  by  reference  to  arbitration.  Only  two  of  the  settle- 
ments, it  may  be  observed,  were  by  arbitrators  under  the  Con- 
ciliation Act.  A  good  many  disputes  were,  however,  prevented 
by  joint  committees  or  trade  boards  of  employers  and  em- 
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ployees;  it  is  known  that  5*i  cases  were  settled  in  1890  by  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  three  beinp:  district  and 
general  boards  and  50  trade  boards. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  adds  that  the  aggregate  duration 
of  disputes  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1000  has  been  about 
2,543,000  dairs  compared  with  2,2S8,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1800. 

Strikes  in  Austria. 

The  late^st  report  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statiestics  on 
strikes  and  lockouts  sliows  that  1800  broke  all  records  for  labor 
disputes  in  that  country,  thus: 

8TBIKERS  WHO  HAD  Average 

duration  of 


Estab-  Complete       Ko  Partial  Days  lost     each  strike, 

Stiikes.  lishments.  Strikers,  success,  success,  succeto.  by  strikes.  days. 

1894 172  2,542  67,061         6,133  85,009  25,019  795,416  12.34 

1895 209  874  28,652         3,669  7,593  17,390  800,348  13.00 

1896 305  1,499  66,234         3,046  21,591  41,597  899,939  15.00 

1897 246  851  38,467         6,034  14,042          18,391  368.098  12.47 

1898 255  885  89,658         3.315  9,987  26,356  323,619  11.18 

1899 311  1,330  54,763         5,594  9,748  39,421  1,029,937  14.00 

In  ISOO,  over  55  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  workpeoi>le  eni- 
])loyed  in  textile  industries  and  77  per  cent  of  all  the  time  lost  on 
account  of  i^trikes  was  in  those  industries.  The  building  indu^jj- 
tries  followed  with  14.32  per  cent  of  all  strikers  and  5.54  per  cent 
of  all  time  lost.  The  causes  of  strikes  in  the  last  six  years  were 
as  follows: 

1894-99. 

1894.  ' 

Advance  in  wages 30.81 

Reduction  of  hours 11.06 

Discharge  of  workmen 19.77 

Reduction  of  wages 13.37 

Factory  regulatloos 9.30 

Lengthening  of  hours 2.91 

In  the  six  yeai-s  1804-00  the  most  lu-olific  cause  of  strikes  has 
been  dit^satisf action  with  waj^es,  which  account  for  G()5  of  1.408 
strikes,  44.4  per  cent.  In  ISOO  this  average  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded. Ill  the  last  two  years  strikes  for  i  eduction  of  hours  have 
been  unusually  numerous. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Strikes. 

Per  cent. 

42.68 

45.90 

47.15 

48.63 

45.98 

665 

44.39 

14.83 

21.97 

19. ai 

21.17 

23.47 

291 

19.42 

14.83 

13.11 

13.01 

14.12 

12.86 

2L3 

14.22 

9.09 

9.18 

10.57 

12.94 

9.32 

158 

10.85 

3.83 

3.93 

7.32 

7.84 

5.79 

92 

6.14 

2.87 

2.80 

2.03 

3.53 

1.29 

36 

2.40 
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Strikes  in  Sweden,  1886-99. 

A  Danish  economic  journal  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
strikes  in  Sweden  since  1886: 

strikes  and  Workmen  Days' 

Tear.  lockouts.  involved.  work  lost. 

1886 12  1.186  15,700 

1887  4  300  4.300 

1888  12        2.200        6.350 

1880 22        2,379       86.190 

1800 107        3,900       126.100 

1891  ^  37        2,317       74,120 

1892 16  1,346  105.900 

1893  32  2,269  201,350 

1894  18  768  4,790 

1895  46  2.929  16,110 

1896 50  4,600  196.200 

1897 -  90  5,930  80,100 

1898 134  16,700  184.400 

1899 62  8,667  205.900 

The  Labor  Market  in  Germany. 

Statistics  of  sixty  odd  public  emploj^ment  offices  in  German 
cities  indicate  an  approaching  industrial  crisis,  according  to 
Arheitsmurkt.  In  comparison  with  1899,  the  year  1900  has  in 
nearly  every  month  shown  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unemployed, 
thus: 

Monthly  Number  of  j^ppltcatioks  fob  Employment  Compabed  with  Positions 

Offebxd. 

Jan.  Feb.  Mch.  April  May.  Jane.  July.  Ang.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Deo 

1898..      149.9  134.2  103.5  108.6  114.1  113.0  112.5  108.5  98.3  114.8  135.9  

1899.,      131.6  111.1  89.3  05.5  98.9  03.6  100.7  92.5  99  9  109.0  130.8  124.2 

1900..      125.8  111.9  94.8  06.7  101.2  103.4  111.2  107.3  100.6  120.4  158.1  161.0 

While  January,  1900,  showed  improvement  over  1899  as  well 
as  1898,  thereafter  the  conditions  in  1900  were  less  favorable  to 
employment  than  in  1899,  and  from  September  on  less  favorable 
than  1898.  In  January,  1901,  the  last  month  to  which  the  record 
extends,  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  positions  open  was  larger  than 
in  any  month  recorded  in  the  table  (IC0.8).  Early  in  the  year  the 
employers  in  several  industries  virtually  ceased  to  engage  ad- 
ditional workmen  and  in  July  they  began  to  reduce  their  forces. 
The  lack  of  work  is  felt  most  strongly  in  the  textile  industry, 
and  among  the  metal  workers,  such  as  blacksmiths,  locksmiths, 
etc. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  all  European  countries,  except  France, 
the  aimnint  of  unemployment  has  lately  increased.     In  Austria 
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and  Russia  the  textile  industry  is  suffering  and  in  Belgium  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  In  England  the  percentage  of  trade 
unionists  out  of  work  is  increasing,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  more  unemployment  is  reported  from  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

Unemployment  in  France. 

The  French  industrial  census  of  March  29, 1896,  shows  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  on  that  date  w^afi  180,800  males  and  77,100 
females  or  a  ratio  to  the  entire  number  of  workpeople  of  1.57 
for  men  and  1.21  for  women.  The  largest  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment w^as  among  the  truckmen  and  other  handlers  of  goods 
(18.64),  followed  by  the  stone  cutters  and  polishers  (13.26). 

Illness  and  old  age  accounted  for  29  per  cent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment among  men  and  32.5  per  cent  among  women.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  principal  cause  of  idleness  in  each  branch  of 
industry: 

Workpeople  Idle  in  France  March  29,  1896. 

Illness  Dull      Other  lack     Cause 

o; 

Industry  unknown 

Fisheries  

Forestry  and  afcriculture. . . . 

Extractive  Industries 

Manufacturing   Industries... 

Transportation   

Trade,  banking 

Liberal   professions 

Personail  and  domestic  ser- 
vices     6,452  1,883  5,054  5,496  18.885 

Public   employment 256  24  78  236  59 i 


'  old  age. 

season. 

of  work. 

unknown. 

Total. 

3,416 

1,101 

2,178 

4.338 

11.033 

142 

270 

97 

121 

630 

9,16S 

15,902 

9.449 

3,416 

37.935 

1,089 

212 

448 

134 

1,883 

39,875 

34.419 

27.754 

29,265 

131,313 

12,234 

6,&il 

8,223 

9,897 

37,195 

6,887 

3,057 

8,095 

8.562 

26.601 

1.080 

435 

1,076 

942 

3,533 

80,599  64.144  62,452  62.407         269.602 

The  length  of  time  which  the  unemployed  had  been  idle  at  the 
date  of  the  census  was  also  ascertained  and  was  found  to  be  on 
the  average  about  two  months  (excluding  all  who  had  been  idle 
a  year  or  more);  10.3  per  cent  had  been  idle  one  week,  11.3  two 
weeks,  15.4  per  cent  from  three  to  four  weeks,  12.0  per  cent  from 
five  to  eight  weeks,  9.6  per  cent  from  nine  to  twelve  weeks^  12.3 
per  cent  from  thirteen  to  25  weeks,  2.5  per  cent  from  26  to  51 
weeks,  9.4  per  cent  a  year  or  more,  and  17.2  per  cent  for  a  period 
not  ascertained. 
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Seats  for  Store  Clerks  in  Germany. 

Rules  concerning  the  provision  of  seats  for  store  clerks  have 
been  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Germany  under  date  of 
November  28,  1900,  and  are  to  take  effect  from  April  1,  1901. 
These  rules  provide  that  in  the  sales  rooms  and  counting  houses 
of  shops  and  similar  establishments  a  sufficient  number  of  seats 
for  the  use  of  assistants  and  apprentices  must  be  supplied,  and 
that  for  those  who  may  be  employed  in  serving  customers,  the 
sitting  accommodation  must  be  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  of  its  being  used  even  during  short  intervals  of  leisure, 
and  generally  that  all  members  of  the  staff  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  the  seats  at  all  times  at  which  their  so  doing  will  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  French  Industrial  Census. 

The  results  of  the  industrial  census  taken  in  France,  March  29, 
1896,  are  now  publishing  and  go  to  show^  the  continued  predomi- 
nance of  agricultural  over  industrial  interests  in  that  country  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  date  of  the  census, 
4().8  per  cent  of  all  per<sons  pursuing  gainful  occupations  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  forestry  or  the  fisheries,  while  only  34.5  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  mechanical  industries  (mining,  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation);  trade  and  banking  occupied  8.7  per  cent, 
the  liberal  professions  and  public  employment  (including  the 
army),  5.3  per  cent,  personal  and  domestic  service  5.3  per  cent. 

Interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  in  the  purely  manufacturing 
establishments  there  are  only  4.3  employees  to  each  employer, 
which  is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  the  small 
Parisian  shops  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  art 
goods.In  all  France  there  are  eighteen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a  force  of  more  than  2,000  employees  each,  including 
two  with  a  force  of  more  than  5,000  each.  The  table  on  the  op- 
posite page  shows  the  size  of  establishments  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  industry,  while  the  table  on  page  42  is  a  general 
summary  of  the  census  with  respect  to  the  industries  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people. 
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Steam  Power  in  France. 

The  French  Oifice  du  Travail  has  lately  issued  a  report  upon 
steam-power  used  in  all  French  industries  save  railroad  and 
steam  boat  transportation.  It  appears  that  in  agriculture  steam 
furnishes  power  equal  to  101,537  units  or  1.81  horse-power  per 
capita  of  the  male  population  actively  engaged  in  agriculture 
(5,611,628);  while  in  industry  proper  steam-power  of  1,283,749 
units  is  utilized  which  gives  22.68  horse-power  to  each  of  the 
5,661,588  persons  employed  therein.  Of  the  aggregate  47,680 
establishments  using  steam-power,  23,136  or  two-thirds  (67.67  per 
cent),  have  small  engines  developing  not  more  than  10  horse- 
power. Nevertheless  these  establishments  develop  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  power  used,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 

Aggre- 
gate 
horse- 
power 
(steam). 

DI8TBIBUT10N  OP  POWBB  AMONG  THB       ^, 
K8TABLI8HMKNT8  WITH— 

INDUSTRIES. 

0-10 
h.p. 

11-50 
h.p. 

51-200 
h.p. 

201-1.000 
h.p. 

More 
than 
1.000 
h.p. 

industry  not  ascertained.. 
Fisheries 

48 
26 

(2)14,543 
631 

(3)81,41» 
164 

(4)  368 
(2)       154 

(5)  160 
(2)       165 

426 

386 

9 

101,536 

177,218 

1,091,821 

22,722 

15.903 

2,318 

792 

22,851 

129 

80 

9 

68,650 

1,217 

99.941 

300 

1,280 

475 

448 

405 

192 
80 

"29^219 

5,283 

221,267 

1,102 

2,039 

798 

844 

1,471 

105 
217 

"■"3,136 

10,302 

241,065 

2,676 

2,796 

820 

*"2,i55 

53i 

86.434 

289,801 

13,209 

6,968 

225 



Agriculture  and  forestry.. 

ExtrmotiTe  industries 

Hannfactnrin^  indnstries. 
Transp'tion,  storage,  etc... 
Commeroe,  theaters,  banks 

Liberal  professions 

PersonaiserTioe,  baths,  etc. 
PnbUc  administraUon 

i23'982 

239,747 

5,345 

2,825 

"Vs'iii 

Total 

(6)  47,680 

1,435,982 

173,033 

261,795 

263,272 

850,064 

887,818 

(2)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  4  establishments. 

(3)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  174  establishments. 
U)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  1  establishment. 

(5)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  6  establishments. 

(6)  Horse  power  not  ascertained  in  192  estabUshments. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  January  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
contains  an  account  of  the  workings  of  the  British  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  which  treats  chiefly  of  its  legal  aspects.  An- 
other article  gives  the  statistics  of  accidents  to  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  statistics  of  accidents  in  mines  and  upon  rail- 
ways are  very  complete,  but  the  only  factory  statistics  quoted 
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are  those  published  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1800.  Other  leading  articles  are  *•  Prices  and 
Wages  in  Manila,"  and  "  Negroes  of  Kandj  Spring,  Maryland." 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  established  by  Holland  in  place 
of  the  Commission  of  Statistics  has  issued  two  volumes  in  a 
new  series  of  *'  Contributions.''  The  first  is  an  ApcrgUy  in  French, 
which  describes  the  commerce,  industry,  agriculture  and  other 
activities  of  the  country  in  its  historical  development.  (Eeiiige 
Hoofdstukkcn  ult  het  Ap€r<;u  sur  la  UoUamle  par  Jf.  (VAlphonse). 
The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  finance  of  the 
Dutch  towns  and  cities  in  180G. 

The  Mai'ch  Bulletm  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
contains  the  concluding  article  in  Mr.  Willoughby's  series  of 
Foreign  Labor  Tjaws.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  the  U»gislation 
of  Australasia  and  Canada  and  one  of  ii^  noteworthy  features  is  a 
reprint  of  the  text  of  the  New  Zealand  Compulsory  Arbitration 
Act.  A  second  leading  article  describes  the  o])eration  of  the 
British  Conspiracy  Act  with  particular  reference  to  picketing 
and  the  right  of  union  men  to  strike  against  the  employment  of 
non-unionists. 

The  Keliance  Labor  Club  of  Marble  Cutters  and  Carvers,  L.  A. 
3873,  K.  of  L.,  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York,  recently  re- 
newed its  agreement  with  the  ^larble  Industry  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  (^ity  and  Vicinity.  Several  important 
changes  appear  in  the  Compact,  which  is  to  be  in  eff(H*t  from 
August  1,  1001,  to  May  1,  1903.  By  its  terms  the  minimum  wage 
rates  for  an  eight-hour  working  day  will  be  |4.50  for  cutters 
and  |o  for  carvers — an  advance  of  50  cents  per  day  for  both 
classes,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  is  to  extend  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall.  The  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  parties  above 
named  on  May  1,  1000,  to  be  operative  for  one  year,  including 
the  Saturday  Half-Holiday,  are  to  continue  in  force  until  May  1, 
1003. 
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JUDICIAL  DECISIONS- 

The  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  Unconstitutional. 

The  most  notable  of  recent  judicial  decisions  on  the  labor 
law  was  rendered  February  26  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
pronounced  unconstitutional  the  provision  of  the  law  that  work- 
men employed  by  contractors  on  public  work  of  municipalities 
must  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  In  fact,  the  decision 
apparently  goes  much  farther  than  this  and  holds  all  legisla- 
tion prescribing  the  compensation  of  workmen  employed  by 
contractors  on  public  work  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
And  if  certain  obiter  dicta  and  arguments  advanced  in  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  were  to  prevail  in  future  decisions,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  sweep  off  the  statute  books  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  labor  legislation  of  this  State.  It  is  already  con- 
tended that  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  on  public  work,  the  use  of  stone  dressed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  State,  etc.,  are  unconstitutional;  and 
it  might  even  be  argued  with  plausibility  that  the  entire  mass 
of  factory  and  labor  legislation  will  be  declared  unconstitutional 
because  it  invades  the  freedom  of  contract. 

The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  dates  back  to  1894  (Chapter 
622),  but  its  germ  is  found  in  Chapter  380  of  the  laws  of  1889, 
which  provided  that  the  wages  of  day  laborers  employed  by  the 
State  should  not  be  less  than  two  dollars  a  day.*  The  validity 
of  this  statute  was  attacked,  but  was  upheld  by  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge  Denis  O'Brien,  the  au- 
thor of  the  latest  decision  on  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law, 
then  wrote  the  opinion  and  said: 

•Chapter  380: 
AN  act  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  on  all  public  works  in  this  State,  and  to  define 
what  laborers  shall  be  employed  thereom. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  wages  of  day  laborers  employed 
by  the  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  shall  not  be  less  than  two  dollars  per  day,  and  for 
all  such  employed  otherwise  than  day  laborers,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  hour. 

9  2.  In  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on  any  public  work  In  this  State,  prefer- 
eace  shall  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

[Approved  hy  the  Governor  June  6,  1889.2 

Section  1  of  this  act  was  repealed  by  chapter  218,  Laws  of  1890. 
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There  is  no  expressed  or  implied  restriction  to  be  found  In  the  Ck)n- 
stitution  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  upon  the  public 

worlvs  of  the  state As  the  state  may  make  its  own  contracts  and 

may  authorize  its  agents  to  malce  contracts  of  a  particular  kind  and  no 
other,  it  follows  that  any  act  which  simply  seeks  to  define  the  contracts 
which  the  state  will  enter  Into,  or  any  agency  of  the  state  may  make, 
is  valid  and  effectual.* 

The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  clause  (which  by  the  act  of 
1894  was  inserted  in  the  eight-hour  law  of  1870,  was  retained 
in  the  codification  of  1897 — Chapter  XXXII  of  the  general 
laws — and  strengthened  by  Chapter  567  of  the  laws  of  1899) 
differed  from  the  law  of  1889  less  perhaps  in  principle  than  in 
method.  In  the  first  place,  it  applies  to  workmen  employed  on. 
public  work  not  only  by  the  State  directly,  but  also  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  private  contractors;  secondly,  it  applies 
to  all  civil  sub-divisions  of  the  State;  thirdly,  it  prescribes  an 
indefinite  instead  of  a  definite  rate  of  wages.  The  grounds  on 
which  it  is  held  unconstitutional  by  the  prevailing  opinion  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  In  makln;^  local  Improvements  a  city  is  not  an  agent  of  the  state; 
its  right  of  self  government  entitles  It  to  make  its  own  contracts  for  such 
improvements,  which  cannot  be  prescribed  by  the  state  without  violating 
constitutional  guarantees. 

2.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  public  expenditures  of  a  city  shall 
be  only  for  city  purposes;  hence  the  city  cannot  make  a  contract  which 
obligates  it  to  pay  more  than  the  necessary  or  market  rates  of  wages, 
because  such  a  contract  requires  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  a 
private  purpose. 

3.  The  act  violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  property  of 
local  property  owners,  who  bear  the  expense  of  the  improvement;  because, 
when  the  expense  is  enlarged  beyond  its  actual  and  reasonable  cost, 
their  property  is  taken  without  due  process  of  law. 

4.  Similarly,  the  property  (1.  e.  contract)  of  the  contractor  is  taken 
without  due  process  of  law  by  the  imposition  of  burdensome  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  performance  of  the  contract,  thereby  de- 
priving him  of  its  benefits. 

As  the  case  is  of  so  great  importan<?e  both  in  its  interpretation 
of  legal  principles  and  its  financial  effect  upon  the  city  (f 6,000,000 
having  been  due  to  employees,  it  was  said,  under  the  law  at  the 
time),  it  will  be  profitable  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  case. 

•Clarke  vs.  State  of  New  York.  142  N.  Y.,  105. 
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William  J.  Rodgers,  the  relator  in  the  present  case,  held  a  con- 
tract from  the  city  of  New  York  to  regulate  and  grade  a  road  in  * 
thart:  city.  On  April  19,  1900,  P.  McMahon,  Master  Workman, 
D.  A.  49,  K.  of  L.,  sent  a  letter  to  Comptroller  Coler  stating  that 
Rodgers,  among  other  contractors,  was  not  paying  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wa^ges  to  his  drillers  and  engineers,  and  protesting  against 
any  and  all  money  being  paid  until  the  contractors  complied  with 
the  law.  On  the  23di  of  April  the  city's  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  the  commissioner  of  highways  certified  that  for 
work  satisfactorily  performed  during  the  month  of  March  there 
was  due  to  the  contractor  the  sum  of  $2,863.  A  warrant  for  this 
amount  was  withheld  by  the  comptroller  on  the  ground  that  the 
contractor  had  violated  that  clause  in  the  contract,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Labor  Law,  required  him  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  The  contractor  thereupon  applied  to  the  Special 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the 
comptroller  to  deliver  said  warrant.  The  court  denied  the  ap- 
plication; and  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  at  the  December  term  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  and  granted  the  mandamus.  The  court  was 
divided  in  its  decision.  Judges  Hatch  and  Patterson  concurring 
in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Judge  Ingraham,  while  Judge  Van 
Brunt  concurred  in  Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien's  dissenting  opinion. 

Judge  Ingraham  in  construing  the  law  admitted  the  right  of 
the  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  form  of  contracts  between  muni- 
cipal corjyorations  and  private  contractors,  but  held  that  the  city 
once  having  accepted  the  work  was  obligated  to  pay  for  it;  the 
city  having  failed  to  exercise  its  option  of  avoiding  the  contract, 
accepted  the  benefits  of  the  work,  and  thereby  waived  its  right 
to  declare  the  contract  void : 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  legislature  has  power  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  contracts  which  shall  be  made  by  municipal  corporations  with  those 
entering  into  contracts  with  it.  No  one  is  bound  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract  or  do  work  for  a  municipal  corporation,  but  when  he  does 
he  must  accept  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  prescribed  by  law,  and 
If  he  voluntarily  makes  a  contract  by  which  he  is  to  receive  pay  only 
npon  condition  of  his  performing  certain  obligations  or  doing  the  work 
that  he  agrees  to  do  in  a  certain  way,  the  contractor  certainly  cannot 
complain  If  the  city  refuses  to  pay,  except  upon  his  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  his  engagement.    Where,  however,  the  legislature  authorizes 
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the  municipal  corporation  to  ma  lie  a  contract,  under  and  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money  at  cer- 
tain stated  periods  upon  performing  the  wovk  that  he  agrees  to  do,  and 
the  contractor  performs  the  woric  which  entitles  him  to  a  payment,  no 
act  of  the  Legislature  can  relieve  the  municipal  corporation  from  the 
obligation  to  pay.  The  effect  of  such  a  construction  of  this  act  as  la 
asked  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  would  lead  to  the  result  that, 
although  a  contractor  has  finished  his  work,  and  such  work  has  been 
accepted  by  the  city,  if  it  should  subsequently  appear  that  the  contractor 
had  paid  to  one  particular  employee  less  than  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  then  his  whole  right  to 
receive  from  the  city  the  amount  that  it  was  agreed  should  be  paid  Is 
swept  away  by  force  of  this  provision  of  the  statute.  I  cannot  believe 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  do  believe  that  if 
it  was  intended  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  void.  (56  App. 
Div.  109.) 

Judge  O'Brien  in  his  dissenting  opinion  was  inclined  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  the  act,  but  did  not  think  the  court  was 
called  upon  to  detemiine  that  question.  He  believed  that  a 
mandamus  should  be  denied,  and  the  issue  tvu'd  by  action  brought 
in  the  regular  course,  saying: 

A  disposition  of  the  questions  upon  a  summary  application  such  as 
this  would  deprive  the  respondent  of  a  proper  legal  advantage  which 
he  would  have  if  the  relator  is  compelled  to  resort  to  his  remedy  by  action. 
Thus  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  relator  to  allege  in  the  complaint, 
and  if  the  allegation  were  denied,  to  prove  at  the  trial  that  he  had  faith- 
fully performed  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  with  the 
city,  including  the  provision  therein  by  which  he  agreed  to  comply  with 
the  Labor  Law.    Upon  his  failure  to  make  such  proof,  his  right  to  the 

amount  of  the  payment  here  sought  would  be  seriously  imperiled 

We  think  that  the  relator  should  be  confined  to  his  remedy  by  action 
to  the  end  that  all  the  questions,  both  of  law  and  fact,  may  be  formally 
and  deliberately  considered  upon  a  trial  rather  than  here  upon  the  affi- 
davits on  a  summary  application  for  a  mandamus.     (56  App.  Div.  112.) 

From  the  order  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  Comptroller  Coler  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Ajipeals  which  handed'  diown  a  decision 
on  February  2G,  1J)01,  affirming  the  order  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two. 
Judges  Bartlett  and  Vann  concurred  with  Judges  O'Brien  and 
Landon  for  affirmance  and  Judge  Martin  concurred  with  Judge 
O'Brien.  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  Justice  Haight  read  dissent- 
ing opinions. 

Judge  O'Brien,  who  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion,  concluded 
that  "  in  so  far  as  the  statute  is  invokcMl  to  shield  the  city  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  relator  the  money  due  to  him,  it  is 
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not    a    valid    defense,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  most 
material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution: 

"  1.  Because  in  its  actual  operation  it  permits  and  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  the  city  or  that  of  the  local  property  owner  for 
other  than  city  purposes. 

"2.  Because  it  invades  rights  of  liberty  and  property  In  that  it  denies 
to  the  city  and  the  contractor  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees 
upon  the  measure  of  their  compensation,  and  compels  them  in  all  cases 
to  pay  an  arbitrary  and  uniform  rate  which  Is  expressed  In  vague  lan- 
guage, difficult  to  define  or  ascertain,  and  subject  to  constant  change 
from  artificial  causes. 

"  3.  Because  it  virtually  confiscates  all  property  rights  of  the  contractor 
under  his  contract  for  breach  of  his  engagement  to  obey  the  statute,  and 
it  attempts  to  make  acts  and  omissions  penal  which,  in  themselves,  are 
Innocent  and  harmless.  It,  in  effect,  Imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  exer- 
cise by  the  city  or  by  the  contractor  of  the  right  to  agree  with  the  em- 
ployees upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  employment." 

Judge  O'Brien's  opinion  is  reprinted  in  full  at  the  close  of  the 
article. 

Judge  Parker's  dissenting  opinion  begins  with  a  strong  affirm- 
ation of  the  right  of  the  State,  as  a  proprietor,  to  prescribe  the 
condition  of  contracts  into  which  its  agents  may  enter.  The 
terms  may  be  wise  or  foolish  but  the  courts  have  no  right  to 
encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legislature  in  prescrib- 
ing those  terms.  And  private  contractors  certainly  have  no 
grievance  for  they  are  not  obliged  to  accept  a  contract  if  they 
do  not  like  its  terms.  Of  course,  a  provision  in  the  contract 
requiring  the  contractor  to  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages 
"  would  interfere  with  his  liberty  to  hire  men  for  lower  wages. 
So  a  provision  that  he  must  use  a  certain  brand  of  cement  which 
is  no  better  and  costs  more  than  other  brands  would  interfere 
with  his  liberty  to  buy  first-class  cement  at  a  lower  price."  But 
"his  liberty  is  not  thereby  interfered  with  at  all  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for  he  has  solemnly  covenanted  in 
his  agreement  that  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  contract  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietor  as  expressed  in  the  written  contract." 
Says  Judge  Parker: 

The  reason  by  which  the  decision  about  to  be  made  Is  sought  to  be 
supported  falls  to  persuade  me  that  it  is  other  than  a  Judicial  encroach- 
ment upon  legislative  prerogative;  for  it  is  that  and  nothing  less  If  the 
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statute  does  not  offend  against  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  Consti- 
tution. If  the  statute,  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  vicious 
in  Its  tendency,  attempted  to  regulate  the  question  of  wages  as  between 
citizens  of  the  state  so  as  to  affect  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  basis 
on  which  one  citizen  should  contract  with  another,  then  not  only  would 
much  of  the  discussion  which  this  statute  has  Invoked  be  relevant,  but 
the  decision  about  to  be  made  would  be  unquestionably  sound.  The 
Legislature,  however,  intended  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  statute  not 
only  omits  to  express  any  such  purpose,  but  it  is  so  carefully  guarded 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Legislature,  appreciating  the 
limits  of  its  authority,  Intended  to  and  did  simply  provide  with  certainty 
that  those  who  work  directly  for  the  State  or  upon  public  works  within 
the  State,  shall  receive  that  which  may  be  termed  going  wages  in  the 
locality  in  which  any  particular  public  work  is  being  carried  on  as  will 
at  once  appear  from  a  reading  of  the  statute,  so  much  of  which  as  is 
germane  to  the  question  under  discussion  being  set  out  in  the  statement 
of  facts.  In  other  words,  the  Legislature,  which  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  business  operations  of  the  State,  by  this 
statute  has  not  only  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  as  a  pro- 
prietor to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  but  has  enjoined  upon  its 
several  agents  and  agencies  the  duty  of  executing  this  policy.  An  attack 
upon  this  statute,  therefore,  assails  the  right  of  the  State  as  a  proprietor 
to  pay  such  wages  as  It  chooses  to  those  who  either  work  for  It  directly, 
or  upon  any  work  of  construction  In  which  it  may  be  engaged. 

No  one  has  presumed  to  challenge  the  right  of  an  individual  either  to 
pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  his  locality,  or,  if  he  concludes  to 
have  his  work  done  by  contract,  to  refuse  to  award  It  to  a  contractor 
who  will  not  agree  to  pay  the  going  wages  to  all  employees  that  may  be 
engaged  upon  the  work.  But  the  State  seems  to  be  regarded  In  some 
quai-ters  as  having  less  power  as  a  proprietor  than  an  Individual,  so  that 
what  an  individual  may  contract  to  do  in  the  performance  of  his  own 
work,  the  State  Itself  may  not  do  when  It  assumes  the  role  of  proprietor 
and  attempts  the  construction  of  Important  public  work. 

Now,  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  by  its  terms 
is  expressly  limited  to  laborers  employed  upon  the  work  of  which  the 
State,  In  Its  entirety  or  through  some  subdivision  thereof,  Is  the  proprietor, 
we  come  to  the  question  whether  there  Is  any  provision  of  either  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution  that  so  far  restricts  the  power  of  the  State 
in  constructing  Its  buildings  or  other  public  works,  that  it  has  less  liberty 
of  action  than  one  of  its  citizens.  That  It  has,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
power  as  a  proprietor  as  has  any  of  the  individuals  of  which  its  citizen- 
ship is  comprised,  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  as 
evidence  Is  not  wanting  that  It  is  not  so  regarded  by  others  the  subject 
must  have  some  consideration.  In  1889  the  Legislature  provided  by 
statute  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the  wages  of  day 
laborers  employed  by  the  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  should  not  be  leas 
than  two  dollars  per  day.  (Chapter  380  of  the  Laws  of  1889.)  It  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  from  what  source  the  idea  could  have  been  born  that 
this  statute  was  unconstitutional,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  known 
of  all  men  that  the  Legislature  had  always  fixed  the  compensation  of 
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Its  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  officers,  and  had  provided  from  the 
beginning  what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  to  all  of  the  county 
and  city  officers  throughout  the  State.  Indeed,  the  compensation  for 
every  kind  and  character  of  service  whatsoever  had  always  been  fixed 
either  by  the  Legislature  directly,  or  through  agencies  created  by  it,  the 
original  source  of  power  in  all  cases  being  the  Legislature.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  those  who  conceived  the  absurd  idea  that  there  was  some 
distinction  between  the  compensation  for  day  laborers  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  all  others  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  so  the  demand 
of  one,  Clark,  who  was  employed  upon  the  canals,  for  the  compensation 
fixed  by  the  Legislature,  was  challenged  and  finally  came  to  this  court, 
where  the  question  Was  put  at  rest  by  a  unanimous  decision,  which  held 
that  "  There  is  no  express  or  implied  restriction  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the  rate 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  upon  the 
public  works  of  the  State.  That  legislation  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  policy  and  expediency,  but  the  courts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  questions  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  confilct  with 
the  Constitution,  and  we  think  that  a  general  law  regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  laborers  employed  by  the  State  or  by  officers  under  its 
authority,  which  disturbs  no  vested  right  or  contract,  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  its  wisdom 
or  policy."     (Clarke  v.  State  of  N.  Y..  142  N.  Y.  101.) 

Xow,  certainly  it  need  not  be  argued  that,  if  the  Constitution  contains 
no  restriction  "  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  declare  the 
rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services  performed  on  the 
public  works  of  the  State,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  re- 
sti'ict  the  power  of  the  Legislature  in  declaring  that  *'  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  labor  or  service  performed  on  the  public  works 
of  the  State  "  "  shall  (in  the  language  of  the  statute)  not  be  less  than  the 
prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the 
locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  con- 
nection with  which  labor  is  performed,  in  its  final  or  completed  form 
is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used."  So,  If  authority  be  needed,  we  have 
the  authority  of  this  court  that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  provide 
that  the  policy  of  the  State  shall  be  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  wages  in 
the  locality  in  which  a  public  work  Is  to  be  done  and  to  command  its 
agents  to  obey  its  directions  In  that  regard.  For  illustration:  Were  it 
now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new  capitol,  the  public  officer  or  officers 
having  in  charge  the  construction  by  appointment  of  the  Legislature, 
would,  under  the  authority  of  the  Clarke  case,  be  obliged  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  In  Albany,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  construction, 
it  should  be  determined  to  do  some  part  of  the  work  by  contract,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  last  year  of  wgrk  upon  the  capitol,  those  having 
in  charge  the  construction  would  be  obliged  to  provide  in  the  contract 
that  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  Albany. 
Of  course,  a  contractor  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  a  contract  under 
such  terms;  but  certainly  would  do  so  if  he  wished  the  work,  for  the 
State  as  proprietor  would  have  the  right  to  Impose  any  terms  it  might 
choose  as  a  condition  of  awarding  the  contract,  just  as  an  individual 
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might  do.  Terms  might  thus  be  imposed  which  would  be  wise  or  very 
foolish  for  both  the  State  and  the  contractor,  in  the  estimation  of  the  lat- 
ter; but  it  is  the  proprietor's  right  to  be  unwise  if  he  so  wills,  in  which 
respect  the  State  Is  perhaps  both  in  theory  and  practice  on  an  equality 
with  its  citizens.  The  provision  In  the  contract  requiring,  in  effect,  that 
he  should  pay  the  going  wages  would,  of  course,  interfere  with  his  liberty 
to  hire  men  for  lower  wages.  So  a  provision  that  he  must  use  a  certain 
brand  of  cement  which  is  no  better  and  costa  more  than  other  brands 
would  intorfere  with  his  liberty  to  buy  first-class  cement  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  brand  named.  A  provision  that  some  or  all  of  the  flgurework 
cut  out  of  stone  should  be  done  by  workmen  from  Jtaly,  would  perhaps 
interfere  with  the  employment  at  less  expense  of  men  of  equal  or  greater 
skill  at  home  who  could  do  equally  good  or  better  work,  and  to  that 
extent  his  liberty  to  so  contract  as  to  make  a  greater  profit  for  himself, 
without  injury  to  the  proprietor,  would  be  interfered  with;  but  it  is  in- 
terfered with  only  because  he  assents  to  the  proprietor's  wishes  and  con- 
tracts that  it  shall  be  so,  and  hence  his  liberty  Is  not  interfered  with 
at  all  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution;  for  he  has  solemnly  cove- 
nanted in  his  agreement  that  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything 
in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  contract  that  shall  be  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  as  expressed  In  the  written  contract. 

Judge  Parker  thi?n  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Legislature  has 
an  equal  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  the  contracts  for  public 
work  entered  into  by  th^  municipalities  of  the  State.  "  The  au- 
thority of  the  State/-  he  says,  *^  is  supreme  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
in  all  of  the  public  undertakings  the  State  is  the  proprietor." 
This  argument  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  but  as  it  is 
not  the  really  essential  point  in  dispute,  we  may  leave  it  after 
quoting  the  precedent  cited  by  Judge  Parker  as  having  absolute 
authority  in  the  matter.  "A  municipal  corporation  is,  so  far  as 
its  purely  municipal  relations  are  concerned,  simply  an  agency 
of  the  State  for  conducting  the  aflPairs  of  government  and  as 
such  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature/'  (Williams 
V.  Eggleston,  170  U.  S.  304.) 

But  even  if  the  statute  w^ere  unconstitutional,  that  fact  would 
not,  in  Judge  Parker's  opinion,  invalidate  the  provisions  in  the 
contract  freely  entered  into  by  the  contractor,  that  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  should  be  paid  4:o  his  workmen. 

Judge  Parker  also  holds  that  "  the  argument  that  the  relator  is 
entitled  to  a  mandamus  against  the  comptroller  because  he  had 
not  avoided  the  contract  before  this  proceeding  was  instituted  " 
is  without  force,  because  it  appeared  "  that  no  part  of  the  work 
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for  which  a  warrant  is  claimed  was  performed  after  the  comp- 
troller's knowledge  of  the  relator's  default."  The  comptroller 
"  resisted  payment  both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of 
legal  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  had  become 
void  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  contractor,  and  that  is  all  he 
was  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  relieve  the  city  from  making  further 
payments  under  a  void  contract." 

Judge  Parker  therefore  advised  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the 
Appellate  Division  and  an  affirmance  of  that  of  the  Special  Term. 

Two  points  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Landon  deeerve  attention : 
In  one,  he  denies  that  analogy  exists  between  the  quality  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  public  work  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  workmen  employed  thereon;  in  the  second,  he  exposes  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  legal  phrase  "  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages:" 

The  State,  like  nn  individual,  may  contract  for  the  kind  and  quality 
of  materials  to  be  furnished  in  a  given  construction;  otherwise  it  may 
not  get  what  it  wants.  It  is,  I  submit,  false  analogy,  to  assume  that 
it  has  The  right  to  dictate  to  the  contractor  the  wages  he  shall  pay  his 
worivmeii.  They  are  not  parties  to  the  contract;  it  is  not  made  for  their 
bi?netit;  the  State  cannot  directly  give  them  gratuities,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  indirectly  do  so  through  the  contractor;  much  less  by  extortion 
masked  under  the  power  to  contract.  Conceding  that  the  State  has  a 
benevolent  sentiment  of  concern  in  the  matter  of  workmen's  wages,  that 
flcntJuient  has  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  the  contractor  has  agreed 
to  deliver;  find  because  it  has  none,  the  contrary  claims  of  the  State  has 
no  just  basis.  The  contract  calls  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  by  Rogers 
the  relator.  If  he  furnished  it,  it  is  of  no  more  business  concern 
to  the  State  than  to  the  individual  whether  he  has  meantime  furnished 
his  workmen  with  tooth  brushes  or  paid  them  extra  wages. 

It  is  p.dnr:tted  that  the  contractor  paid  less  than  the  prevaUing  rate 
of  wages.  No  doubt  that  is  true  if  the  highest  rate  among  the  best 
workmen  is  the  test.  But  what  Is  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages?  Is  it 
the  rate  that  the  best  workmen  or  the  largest  mass  of  workmen,  or  the 
average  workmen,  can  command?  Does  it  depend  upon  ability?  If  so, 
of  which  grade?  Or  upon  numbers?  If  so,  is  it  the  majority  of  all  or 
of  a  class?  And  If  of  a  class,  of  which  class,  and  why?  What  rights 
have  those  who  do  not  come  w^ithin  the  dominant  class?  Does  it  depend 
upon  supply  and  demand?  Upon  fair  competition?  How  can  we  tell? 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  a  statute  which  simply  says  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  is  too  indefinite  In  its  meaning  to  be  made  the  test  or  condition 
of  a  penalty  or  forfeiture?  When  a  penal  statute  leaves  doubtful  the 
kind  of  act  it  denounces  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  though  he  may  not  insist  upon  the  doubt  the  State  out  of 
self-respect  should  refrain  from  inflicting  the  penalty. 
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The  Pbople  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  William  J.  Rodqers.  Respondent, 
V.  Bird  S.  Coler,  as  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Appellant. 

(Decided  February  26,  1901.) 

Appeal  by  the  defendant,  as  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  an  order  of 
the  Appellate  IMrlsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  first  department,  reverslnc  an  order 
of  the  Special  Term  denying  the  relator's  motion  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
commanding  the  comptroller  to  deliver  to  him  a  warrant  on  the  chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  payment  of  $2,863,  the  amount  earned  by  the  relator  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  city  for  regulating  and  grading  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street, 
from  Amsterdam  avenue  to  the  Boulevard,  and  granting  relator's  motion  for  the  writ. 

The  papers  upon  which  the  relator  made  the  application  show  that  <m  the  Gth  day 
of  February,  1900,  he  made  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  city  for  regulating  and 
grading  that  part  of  the  street  above  described.  The  contract  provided  that  In  order 
to  prevent  dispute^  and  litigation  the  chief  engineer  of  highways  should,  in  aCl  cases, 
determine  the  amount  and  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  which  were  to  be 
paid  for  under  the  contract,  and  all  questions  in  relation  to  his  work  and  the  construc- 
tion thereof,  and  that  his  estimate  and  decision  should  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  contractor  and  a  condition  precedent  to  his  right  to  receive  any  money  under  the 
contract.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  relator  proceeded  to  perform  and  carry  out  this  con- 
tract and  prior  to  the  application  had  performed  the  same  according  to  his  promise  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner;  that  subsequently  the  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  the  commissioner  of  highways  made  their  certificate  in  writing  that 
there  was  earned  under  the  contract,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof,  by  the 
relator,  and  then  payable  to  him,  the  sum  of  $2,863.  This  certificate  was  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller,  who  thereupon  drew  his  warrant  on  the  chamberlain  for  that 
sum,  but  refused  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  relator,  or  to  make  the  pasrment  under  the 
contract.  The  refusal  of  the  comptroller  is  based  entirely  upon  the  fact  alleged  that 
the  relator  in  the  performance  of  the  contract  violated  certain  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  (chap.  415  of  the  Laws  of  18OT,  as  amended  by  chap.  192  and  chap.  667  of  the  Laws 
of  1899). 

The  following  are,  in  substance,  the  provisions  of  this  statute  so-  far  as  they  have  any 
relation  to  the  present  case: 

1.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  all  classes 
of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such  public  work  or  upon  any  material 
to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
for  a  day's  work  In  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where 
such  public  work  on,  at>out  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed  in  its 
final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  said  contract  here- 
after made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic 
employed  by  such  contractor,  sub-contractor,  or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such 
public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided  for. 

2.  Each  contract  for  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  per- 
forming the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employe 
of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from 
the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done 
upon  any  contract  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

3.  Any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  this  State,  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  therein, 
having  a  duty  to  act  in  the  premises,  who  violates,  evades  or  knowingly  permits  the 
violation  or  evasion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  authority  having  the  power  to  ap- 
point or  remove  such  officer,  agent  or  employee,  otherwise  by  the  Governor.  Any  cit- 
izen of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspension  or  removal  of  such 
officer,  agent  or  employee,  or  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract  which,  by  its  terms  or  manner  of  perform- 
ance, violates  this  act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  such  municipail  corporation  from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of  any  public 
money  for  work  done  thereupon. 

The  contract  was  framed  in  compliance  with  these  provisions  of  the  law  and  contains 
the  following  stipulation:  "  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work,  as  hereinbe- 
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fore  ileflDed,  to  all  cCasses  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such  public 
work,  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon,  or  in  connection  therewith,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  In  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the 
locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which 
l^bor  Is  performed  in  its  final  or  completed  form  Is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  It 
Is  further  agreed  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  con- 
tractor, sub-contractor  or  other  person*  In,  about  or  upon  such  public  work  shall  re- 
ceive the  wages  hereinafter  set  forth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  be 
void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing  the  same 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law.  •  •  •  The  contract  Is  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  unless  the  rate  of  wages  specified  in  section  three  of  said  Labor  Law  Is 
IMiid,  and  where  laborers  are  employed  preference  is  to  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  provided  In  section  thirteen  thereof." 

The  contractor  paid  to  the  persons  employed  by  him  in  execution  of  the  contract 
wages  fixed  as  to  amount  by  mutual!  agreement,  and  it  is  conceded  that  he  paid  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him  or  that  he  agreed  to  pay.  But  since  it  was  conceded  that 
the  contractor  did  not  in  all  oases  pay  the  prevailing  rate,  the  court  at  Special  Term 
held  that  the  contract  and  the  law  were  violated  and  that  the  relator  was  not  entitled 
to  the  writ.  The  Appellate  Division,  by  a  divided  court,  reversed  the  order  and  granted 
the  relator's  application ,  and  from  this  order  the  corporation  has  appealed  to  this  court. 

John  Whalen,  Corporation  Counsel  (Theodore  Connoly  and  Terence  Farley,  of  coun- 
sel), for  appelant 

L.  LafllD  Kellogg  for  respondent. 

O'Brien,  J.  There  is  no  dispute  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  this  contro- 
versy depends.  They  are  all  admitted  upon  the  record  and  the  appeal  involves  only 
questions  of  law.  On  the  &th  day  of  February,  1900,  the  relator  entered  into  a  written 
contract  with  the  proper  administrative  officer  of  the  city  of  New  York  whereby  he 
undertook  to  regulate  and  grade  a  street.  The  law  required  that  the  work  should  be 
done  by  contract.  It  was  a  local  improvement,  the  expense  of  which  was  ultimately 
to  be  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  local  property  owners.  The  city  was  the  authority 
or  agency  to  inaugurate  the  work,  but  since  it  was  for  the  benefit  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  pri^-^te  property  the  owners  or  their  property  became  liable  ultimately  for  the  cost. 
That  the  relator  actually  performed  the  work  embraced  in  the  contract  is  not  denied 
or  disputed.  The  certificate  of  the  ofllcer  in  charge  of  the  street  was.  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  to  be  the  evidence  of  performance,  and  that  certificate  was  given  and 
filed  with  the  defendant,  as  comptroller,  showing  that  the  contract  price  stipulated  to 
be  paid  had  been  earned,  and  the  oivly  ground  upon  which  the  defendant  has  based 
his  refusal  to  pay  is  that  the  relator  has  not  kept  a  certain  stipulation  in  the  contract, 
whkh  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  actual  performance  of  the  work,  but  to  matters 
entirely  extraneous.  In  other  words,  the  comptroller  asserts  that,  while  the  relator 
has  actually  performed  the  work  and  earned  the  compeneation  under  the  contract,  he 
has  forfeited  the  right  to  demand  payment,  since  he  has  not  observed  the  terms  of 
the  Labor  Law.  He  contends  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  relator  has  performed  the 
work,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  contract,  unless  he  performed  it  by  the 
very  means  and  agencies  therein  stipulated;  that  the  means  and  agencies  prescribed 
by  the  contract  were  not  mere  matters  of  form  but  matters  of  substance.  The  duty 
enjoined  upon  the  comptroller,  the  performance  of  which  is  commanded  by  the  writ, 
was  ministerial,  and  if  the  relator  was  not  entitled  to  the  writ  absolutely  and  as  mat-  , 
ter  of  legal  right,  the  court  below  had  power  to  grant  it  in  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
and  having  granted  it,  the  action  of  the  court  In  that  respect  is  not  reviewable  here. 
(People  V.  Board  of  Education.  1S8  N.  Y.,  125;  People  ex  rel.  Jacobus  v.  Van  Wyck, 
157  N.  Y.,  495).  The  court  below  had  power  to  grant  the  writ  and  having  the  power, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  even  if  it  be  true  aa  alleged,  that  the  reasons  given  for  its 
action  are  untenable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attitude  of  the  city  authorities  in  this  respect  presents 
a  curious  and  anomalus  situation  which  involves  some  startling  results.  If  they  are 
right  in  the  position  taken,  it  must  follow  that  the  city  must  accept  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  improvements  m^de  by  contractors  to  the  extent  of  thousands  or  millions 
of  dolUirs.  and  though  conceding  that  the  work  is  honestly  done,  precisely  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  contract,  yet  it  may  refuse  to  pay  if  it  is  able  to  show  that 
the  contractor  has  not,  in  the  execution  of  the  contract,  paid  to  all  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  what  is  called  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The  city  may  accept  the 
work  and  the  citizens  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  and  treat  the  contract  price  as  some- 
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th.::g  forfeited  by  the  contractoni  for  their  benefit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reasoning  and 
argument  that  leads  to  such  a  result  must  be  at  some  point  inherently  faulty.  It  la 
not  possible  that  such  injustice  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  any  State  where 
the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  recognized.  The  fact  that  certain  provlsioos  of  the 
Labor  Law  were  actually  Incorporated  into  the  contract  signed  by  the  contractor  can- 
not change  or  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  city.  The 
relator  is  not  estopped  by  the  agreement  when  there  is  no  element  of  estoppel  in  the 
case,  and  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  and  not  the  con- 
struction or  effect  of  the  contract  in  that  regard.  If  the  law  is  valid)  It  governs  the 
contract  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  whether  actually  incorporated  into  writing  or 
not.  since  all  contracts  are  assumed  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  existing  laws  on  the 
subject.  If  it  is  not  va'.id  the  contractor  has  not  made  it  so  by  stipulating  in  writing 
to  obey  It  and  prescribing  the  penalty  for  his  own  disobedience  which  Is  the  forfeiture 
of  all  rights  under  the  agreement.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  protect 
an  invalid  law  from  judicial  scrutiny  by  providing  that  it  must  receive  the  assent  of 
the  parties  to  every  contract  to  which  it  relates.  The  argument  that  the  relator  Is 
bound  by  his  voluntary  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  would)  app^  with  equal 
force  to  the  city  and  estop  it  from  raising  the  question  now  before  us,  since  by  the 
certificate  of  its  own  officers  that  the  amount  claimed  is  justly  due  to  the  relator,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  question  of  performance  is  deemed  to  be  set- 
tled. The  parties  stipulated  that  this  certificate  should  be  final  and  cond'.usive.  and 
it  is  not  impeached  for  fraud  or  invalidity.  Courts  in  such  cases  are  not  bound  by 
mere  forms,  but  must  look  at  the  substance  of  things,  and  so  viewing  this  transaction 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  question  involved 
in  this  appeal  arises  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  or  is  governed 
by  them,  rather  than  the  provisions  of  a  statute.  The  contract  is  im  the  form  that  we 
find  it.  not  because  the  parties  so  elected  to  contract,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  statute 
would  not  permit  them  to  contract  in  any  other  way. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  true  that  the  statute  is  a  mere  direction  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity to  one  of  its  own, agencies  to  contract  in  certain  cases  in  a  particular  way.  It  is 
all  that  no  doubt  and  very  much  more,  since  it  affects  personal  and  municipal  rights 
in  many  directions  that  are  vastly  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  form  of  a  con- 
tract to  perform  municipal  work.  It  is  true  enough  that  a  city  is  an  agency  of  the 
State  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  government,  but  these  terms  do  not  ade- 
quately describe  Its  true  relations  to  the  State  or  the  people. 

A  municipal  officer  directing  a  local  Improvement  is  not  the  agent  of  the  State.  He 
is  the  agent  of  the  city  and  the  city  alone  is  responsible  for  his  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct. If  the  authorities  In  charge  of  the  streets  of  a  city  are  agents  of  the  State,  the 
city  ought  not  to  be  held  liable  for  their  acts  or  omissions.  The  city  of  New  York 
exists  under  charters  and  laws  as  old  as  the  State  itself,  and  while  the  Legislature 
is  clothed  with  extensive  powers  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment, there  are  some  things  beyond  its  power.  The  Legislature  cannot  authorize  or 
compel  a  city  to  give  any  of  its  money  or  property,  or  to  loan  its  credit  for  any  private 
purpose,  nor  to  expend  any  of  its  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  other  than 
city  purposes.  If  the  Legislature  should  by  statute  require  a  city  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  directly  or  Indirectly  secure  benefits  to  private  individuals,  or  particular 
classes  of  citizens,  and  not  for  purely  city  purposes,  the  statute  would  be  void  as  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constltutionv.  All  expenditures  of  money 
must  be  for  city  purposes  and  that  alone,  except  so  far  as  it  is  authorized  to  devote 
funds  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  to  charity,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  city  purpose 
In  the  largest  sense.  A  statute  which  tends  to  divert  the  money  or  property  of  the 
city,  or  that  of  the  local  property  owners,  from  strictly  city  purposes  and  devotee  it 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  private  Interests,  or  to  the  Interests  of  some  class  of  persons 
as  distinguished  from  the  whole  body,  whether  the  transaction  Is  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  payments  of  wages  or  something  else,  is  In  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  (People  ex  rel.  D. .  W.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Batch- 
ellor,  53  N.  Y.,  128;  People  ex  rel.  Bolton  v.  Albertson,  55  N.  Y.,  50.)  The  Legislature 
does  not  possess  unrestricted  power  to  bind  a  city  hand  and  foot  with  respect  to  all 
its  local  business  affairs.  It  cannot  fix  by  statute  the  price  which  it  must  pay  for 
materials  or  property  that  it  may  need,  or  the  compensation  that  it  must  pay  for  labor 
or  other  services  that  it  may  be  obliged  to  employ,  at  least  when  such  regulations  in- 
crease the  cost  beyond  that  which  It  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.    If  It  could  do  all  these  things  it  could  virtually  dispose  of  all  the  rev- 
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enTieB  of  the  city  for  such  purposes  as  It  thought  best,  and. local  self-govemment  would 
be  nothlDsr  but  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  The  constitutional  restrictions  upon  cities  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  money  are  of  no  avail  if  the  Legislature  can  by  manda- 
tory'laws  compel  the  officers  or  the  governing  body  to  frame  contracts  in  the  interest 
'Or  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes. 

The  city  is  a  corporation  possessing  all  the  powers  of  corporations  generally  and 
Tannot  be  deprived  of  its  property  without  its  consent  or  due  process  of  law  any  more 
than  a  private  corporation  can.  and  since  its  revenues  must  be  used  for  municipal 
purposes,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Legislature  can  make  contracts  for  it  which 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  these  revenues  without  its  consent.  Counsel  upon  both  sides 
of  this  controversy  assert,  and  it  seems  to  be  undisputed,  that  there  are  now  pending 
against  the  city  in  consequence  of  alleged  violations  of  the  statute  in  question  claims 
•aggregating  over  six  million  dollars,  representing  the  difference  in  the  amount  actu- 
ally paid  by  the  city  to  Its  employees,  and  accepted  by  them  under  contracts  volun- 
tarily made,  and  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  under  the  statute. 
It  it  be  assumed  that  the  statute  requires  the  city  to  pay  this  vast  sum  in  addition 
to  what  It  paid  under  Its  contract  with  these  employees,  and  which  the  latter  freely 
accepted,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  show  that  such  payment  is 
for  a  city  purpose,  and  thus  the  municipality  is  compelled  by  the  statute  to  violate 
the  Constitution.  This  situation  would  seem  to  prove  that  either  the  statute  or  the 
Constitution  must  be  disregarded.  To  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  the  city  pays  under 
this  statute  in  excess  of  that  which  it  actually  paid  for  the  work  under  contracts  fairly 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  provision  of  the  Constiti^tion  limiting  ex- 
pexHlitures  of  money  to  city  purposes  is  violated.  These  limitations  upon  the  payment 
of  money  by  cities  apply  as  well  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  What  the  city  is 
by  the  Constitution  forbidden  to  do,  it  Is  not  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
or  command,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  the  vice  of  the  statute  in  question  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  or  may  provide  for  a  gratuity  to  some  one,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  to  some  class  of  citizens. 

The  city  exists  under  Its  ancient  charters  as  modified  or  enlarged  by  moderm  enact- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  local  self-government.  While  the  rights  and  powers  so  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  are  subject  to  change  or  modification  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State,  they  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed.  It  Is  not  true  that  the  internal  affairs  of 
cities  in  this  State  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  The  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  their  existence  as  political  and  corporate  bodies  and  has  Imposed  vari- 
ous restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in  matters  of  local 
government.  It  is  without  power  to  appoint  city  officers,  though  it  may  provide  for 
their  election  by  the  local  electors,  or  their  appointment  by  some  local  authority.  It 
cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  municipality,  nor  disburse  its  revenues,  however 
acquired,  for  any  purpose  not  pertaining  to  local  administration  or  local  government. 

The  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  confers  upon  the  mayor  in  the 
larger  cities  and  the  mayor  and  governing  body  in  the  others  the  right  to  interpose 
what  may  be  called  a  qualified  veto  upon  acta  of  the  State  Legislature  relating  to  their 
local  affairs,  plainly  implies  that  cities  possess  a  certain  kind  of  political  autonomy 
which,  however  limited),  the  Legii^lature  may  not  invade  or  destroy  at  pleasure.  (1 
Dllten  on  Munlc.  Corp.  S9  71-74.)  It  may  regulate  but  cannot  destroy  powers  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  inherent  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  plain  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  law  in  question  was  to  deprive  the  city  and  its  contractors  of  the  exercise 
of  all  Judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paidi  to  workmen  employed 
upon  all  public  works.  Both  the  city  and  the  contractor  are  deprived  by  the  statute 
■ot  all  power  to  deal  with  that  question,  and.  consequently,  of  all  power  to  protect 
most  vital  interests  in  that  regard  by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  right  which  Is  con- 
ceded to  every  private  individual  and  every  private  corporation  in  the  State  to  make 
their  own  contracts  and  their  own  bargains  is  denied  to  cities  and  to  contractors  for 
city  work;  and,  moreover,  if  the  latter  attempt  to  assert  such  right  the  money  earned 
-on  the  contract  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  city  without  the  intervention  of  any 
legal  process  or  Judicial  decree.  The  exerciBe  of  such  a  power  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  preservation  and  enforcement  of  which  was  the  main 
purpose  in  view  when  the  Constitution  was  enacted.  If  the  Legislature  has  power  to 
deprive  cities  and  the  contractors  of  the  right  to  agree  with  their  workmen  upon  rates 
of  compensation,  why  has  it  not  the  same  power  with  respect  to  all  private  persons 
£.nd  all  private  corporations?  That  question  can  be  answered  in  the  language  which 
4hls  court  used  when  a  case  with  features  somewhat  similar  was  uu^t  consideration: 
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**  Such  legislation  may  Invade  one  class  of  rights  to-day  end  another  to-morrow,  and 
If  it  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  Constitution  .while  far  removed  in  time  we  will  not 
be  far  away  in  practical  statesmanship  from  those  age9  when  govemmenAal  prefects 
supervised  the  building  of  houses,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing  of  seed  and  the 
reaping  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordinances  regulated  the  movements  amd-  labor  of 
artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  food,  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the  people,  and 
a  large  range  of  other  affairs  long  since  in  all  civilized  lands  regarded  as  outside  of 
governmental  functions."  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98.)  It  was  once  a  political  maxim 
thnt  the  government  governs  best  which  governs  the  least  It  Lb  possible  that  we  have 
now  outgrown  it.  but  It  was  an  Idea  that  was  always  present  to  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  proper  for  courts  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  ex- 
rouudlDg  that  instrument.  The  power  to  deprive  master  and  servant  of  the  right  to 
agree  upon  the  rate  of  wages  which  the  latter  was  to  receive  Is  one  of  the  thlnes  which 
can  be  regarded  as  impliedly  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  law  upon  consideration 
of  its  whole  scope  and  purpose  as  well  as  the  restrictions  and  guaranties  expressed.  3f 
the  city  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into  fair  contracts  with  its  employees  for  their  ser- 
vices, on  such  terms  as  private  individuals  or  private  corporations  may,  it  is  disabled 
from  performing  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  by  law  or  from  obeying  the  restrictions 
of  the  Constitution.  Even  the  ordinary'  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  city  are 
protected  by  the  Constitution  from  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  by  the  Legislature. 
Appointments  and  promotions  in  such  service  must  be  made  with  reference  to  merit 
and  fitness  to  be  ascertained  when  practicable  by  competitive  examinations.  The  Legis- 
lature has  no  power  to  enact  permissive  or  mandatory  laws  in  conflict  with  that  prin- 
ciple. These  illustrations,  and  others  which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  prpposi- 
tion  that  cities  and  their  internal  affairs  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  it  has  the  power  to  command  the  municipality  to  do  this  or  that  as  It 
may  think  best  is  very  far  from  correct.  There  are  many  express  limitations  upon  its 
power  and  roust  be  others  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  conferred  by  the  fundamental  law.  Tbe  Legislature  cannot  appoint  an 
officer  to  make  the  contracts  of  a  city,  and  what  it  cannot  do  through  its  own  appointee 
it  cannot  do  by  direct  action.  In  this  case  the  Legislature  made  the  contract  for  the 
city  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  workmen  and  their  wages. 

But  the  statute  also  invades  private  rights  in  various  other  directions.  The  local 
property  owners,  who  are  the  parties  that  in  the  end  must  bear  the  expense  of  the 
improvement,  are  entitled-  to  the  benefit  of  the  best  Judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
city  officers  in  making  the  contract  for  the  work.  To  the  extent  that  such  Judgment 
and  discretion  is  taken  away  by  arbitrary  enactments  not  in  their  interest,  but  in  favor 
of  opposing  interests,  their  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  property  are  Invaded. 
When  the  expense  of  the  improvement  is  enlarged  beyond  actual  and  reasonable  cost, 
under  ordinary  bu8in«ss  conditions,  as  it  may  be  under  tbe  statute  in  question,  their 
property  is  taken  without  due  process  of  law.  The  contractor  is  a  private  individual 
engaged  in  private  business.  When  he  enters  into  a  fair  and  honest  contract  for  some 
municipal  improvement,  that  contract  is  property  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as- 
any  other  property.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  deprive  him  of  the  bene^ 
fit  of  this  contract  by  imposing  burdensome  conditions  with  respect  to  the  means  of  per- 
formance or  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  which  he  shall  pay  to  his  workmen,  or  to  with- 
hold the  contract  price  when  such  conditions  are  not  complied  with  in  the  judgment  C(f 
the  city.  When  he  is  not  left  free  to  select  his  own  workmen  upon  such  terms  as  he  and 
tbey  can  fairly  agree  upon,  he  is  deprived  of  that  liberty  of  action  and  right  to  accumu- 
late property  embraced  withini  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  since  his  right  U> 
the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  vocation  is  so  far  abridged. 
A  statute  which  enables  a  city  that  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  public  work  to  receive  and  accept  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  pay  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  he  omitted  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  to  his  workmen,  though  he  paid  alll  they  asked  and  all  he  agreed  to  pay, 
would  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary  interference  with  his  liberty  and  property,  and  not 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislation.  It  is  not  claimed  tbat  the  sUtute  has  any 
relation  to  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  the  public  safety,  or  any  of  the  other 
objects  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  the  learned  counsel,  who  has  argued  In  support  of  this  appeal  and  of  this  statute, 
has  not  attempted  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  enacted,  but  leaves  that  point 
wholly  to  conjecture. 
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It  is  Impossible  to  see  how  such  legislation-  could  promote  the  true  Interests  of  the 
city  or  that  of  the  local  taxpayer,  and  not  difficult  to  see  how  In  Its  actual  operation  It 
would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  every  local  improvement.  Indeed,  it  Is  conceded  on 
all  sides  that  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  expense  of  public  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  very  ground  upon;  which  the  city  refused  to  pay 
was  that  the  contractor  did  not  pay  enough  for  the  labor  performed.  If  the  claims 
referred  to,  aggregating  ov«r  ^,000,000,  must  be  paid,  then  it  is  plain  that  this  law 
will  cost  the  city  that  sum  without  any  additional  or  corresponding  benefit.  The  funds 
necessary  to  pay  these  claims  would  inrvoUve  the  expenditure  of  money  for  other  than 
city  purposes.  It  was  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  the  law  would  benefit  wage  earners,  but 
it  la  not  clear  how  it  can  if  we  consider  that  class  of  citizens  as  a  body.  A  law  that 
restricts  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  both  the  master  and  servant  cannot  in  the 
end  operate  to  the  benefit  of  either.  The  law  forbids  the  contractor  from  paying  a  rate 
of  wages  other  than  what  is  called  the  prevailing  rate  although  the  laborer  is  willing 
to  accept  it  It  calls  for  the  payment,  practically,  on  all  occasions  of  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  and,  hence,  must  compel  the  contractor  to  employ  only  such  workmen  as  are 
competent  to  earn  the  very  highest  rate  of  compensation.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
various  degrees  of  efficiency  and  capacity  that  must  always  exist  In  so  large  a  part  of 
the  community.  A  person  less  competent  than  his  neighbor  from  whatever  cause  cannot 
be  employed  because  a  uniform  rate  must  be  paid  without  taking  into  account  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  life  and  the  degrees  of  capacity.  Such  a  law  may  indeed  benefit  for  a 
time  the  favored  few  who  possess  the  largest  capacity  to  earn  the  largest  wages,  and  In 
this  view  it  may  be  said  that  it  provides  only  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  the 
effect  of  the  law  must  be  that  all  those  who  are  too  young  or  too  old,  or  for  any  other 
reason  less  competent  than  their  neighbors,  must  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  secure 
employment  on  all  public  works  in  their  respective  callings,  and  so  the  tendency  of  such 
legislation  is  to  check  individual  exertion  and  to  suppress  industrial  freedom. 

The  contractor  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  such  contracts  with  his  work- 
men as  would  be  mutually  acceptable  and  beneficial,  but  he  is  required  in  selecting  his 
employees  to  give  preference  to  citizens  of  this  State.  Citizens  of  other  States  and  resi- 
dent aliens  are  thus  subjected  to  harsh  discrimination.  The  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  persons  still  unnaturalized  are  protected  by  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  seeking  employment  here,  or  those  of  aliens  who  have  come 
here  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  earn  an  honest  living,  are  ignored'  or  restricted  by 
this  statute.  These  questions  have  not  been  raised  or  argued,  and  we  will  only  remark 
tbat  it  reverses  the  settled  policy  of  this  State  from  the  earliest  times.  The  policy  of 
New  York  has  always  been  to  welcome  not  only  the  citizens  of  our  sister  States,  but 
emigrants  from  abroad  to  equal  participation  in  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
its  business  and  industrial  life.  If  the  policy  indicated  in  the  statutes  now  under  con- 
sideration hud  been  formulated  and  carried  into  operation  half  a  century  earlier,  it  may 
bo  that  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State  woulJd  not  be  the  subject  of  so  much  pride 
or  as  gratifying  to  all  the  people  as  it  is  now.  These  conclusions  result  from  principles 
that  have  been  often  stated  by  this  court  when  paternal  legislation  of  the  same  char- 
acter was  under  consideration.  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98;  People  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y. 
878;  People  v.  Gieson,  109  N.  Y.  389;  Colon  v.  Lisk.  153  N.  Y.  188;  People  v.  Hawkins, 
157  N.  Y.  1;  People  ex  rel.  Tyroler  v.  Warden,  etc.,  157  N.  Y.  [116.)  Numerous  other 
cases  might  be  cited  from  other  Jurisdictions  that  tend  to  suppj^rt  the  views  expressed. 
They  are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  the  briefs  of  counsel  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment upon  them  generally. 

These  cases,  however,  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  statutes  in  line  with  the  one 
Involved  in  the  case  at  bar.  They  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  legislative  power.  In  all  of  them  statutes  differing  in 
no  essential  principle  from  that  now  under  consideration  were  held  void  as  in  confilct 
with  constitutional  restrictions,  express  or  implied.  The  prominent  feature  in  the  dis- 
cussions is  that  the  legislation  is  con^mned  as  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  enter  into  contracts  in  their  own  way,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
was  said  that  such  legieCation  was  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer  under  legisla- 
tive tutelage  which  was  not  only  degrading  to  his  manhood,  but  subversive  of  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.  The  statutes  considered  all  profess  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  wage  earner  his  rights,  but  it  was  shown  that  they  were  really  subversive  of  thenu 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  laws  thus  considered  and  condemned,  and  it  will  be  sees 
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that  they  were  al^ln  line  with  the  enactment  in  question:  An  act  forbidding  employers 
from  withholding  wages  from  employees  engaged  In  weaving  for  imperfections  in  the 
work.  (Com.  v.  Perry,  155  Mass.  117.)  An  act  to  secure  operators  in  coal  mines  and 
certain  manufactories  the  payment  of  their  wages  at  regular  intervals  and  in  lawful 
money.  (Godcharles  v.  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  St,  431;  State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179; 
State  v.  Fire  Creek  Co.,  Id.  188.)  An  act  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  to  miners 
employed  upon  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  coal  mined.  (Ramsey  v.  People.  142  111.  380.) 
An  act  to  provide  for  payment  of  wages  in  money  and  prohibit  the  system  of  truck 
stores  and  to  prevent  deductions  from  wages  except  for  money  advanced^.  (Frorcr  ▼. 
People,  141  111.  171.)  An  act  to  provide  for  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  corporations. 
(147  111.  66.)  An  act  declaring  it  unlawful  for  persona  engaged  in  mining  to  pay  wages 
otherwise  than  in  money.  (State  v.  Loomis,  113  Mo.  307.)  A  city  ordinance  enacting 
that  laborers  should  receive  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  and  that  the  day  should  not 
exceed  eight  hours.  (Bramly  v.  Norton,  5  Ohio  N.  P.  R.  183.)  The  case  last  cited  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  one  at  bar.  Indeed,  it  involves  the  very  question,  and  while 
it  is  not  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  it  is  based  upon  the  authority  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  cases  cited  and  upon  reasoning  that  seems  to  be  unanswer- 
able. The  case  at  bar  differs  from  these  cases,  cited  from  the  highest  courts  of  other 
States,  only  in  the  circumstance  that  here  the  Legislature  has  made  use  of  municipal 
corporations  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  were  there  condemned.  But  it  must  be 
obvious  that  what  the  Legislature  cannot  do  directly  it  cannot  do  indirectly.  It  can- 
not make  use  of  its  powers  over  municipal  corporations  to  subvert  rights  of  liberty 
andl  property  guaranteed  by  the  (Constitution. 

The  compulsory  authority  of  the  Legislature  over  municipal  corporations  in  regard  to 
matters  of  general  concern  and  duties  which  the  people  of  the  several  localities  owe  to 
the  State  at  large  is  not  questioned.  Legislative  control  in  matters  political  and  gov- 
ernmental is  complete.  But  while  such  corporations  are  made  use  of  in  State  govern- 
ments, and  in  that  character  subject  to  State  control,  they  have  other  objects  and  pur- 
poses peculiarly  local,  in  which  the  State  at  large,  except  in  conferring  the  power  and 
regulating  its  exercise,  is  legally  no  more  concerned  than  it  is  in  the  individual  and 
private  concerns  of  its  several  citizens,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint  not  of  State 
interest  but  of  local  interest  that  the  necessity  of  incorporating  cities  and  villages  most 
distinctly  appears.  With  respect  to  property  and  contract  rights  of  exclusively  local 
concern,  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  and  control  by  compulsory  legislation  the 
action  of  municipal  corporations.  The  people  of  the  State  at  large,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  no  more  authority  to  dictate  to  a  city  the  form  in  which  its  contracts 
shall  be  framed  or  the  wages  that  it  shall  pay  to  laborers  than  they  have  to  dictate  to 
an  individual  what  he  shall  eat,  drink  or  wear.  A  municipal  corporation,  in  matters 
affecting  its  property  and  its  private  contract  rights,  enjoys  practically  the  same  immu- 
nity from  legislative  interference  for  the  benefit  of  private  corporations  or  individuals 
as  is  accorded  to  business  corporations  and  private  citizens.  (Park  Comrs.  v.  Detroit,  28 
Mich.  228;  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka,  87  U.  9.  [20  Wall.]  655;  People  ex  rel.  D..  W,  &  P.  R. 
R.  Co.  v.  Batchellor,  supra;  Weismar  v.  Village  of  Douglas,  64  N.  Y.  91;  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Blodgett.  156  111.  441;  Matter  of  Greene.  55  App.  Div.  482.) 

The  case  of  Olark  v.  State  (142  N.  Y.  101),  cited  by  the  learned  corporation  counsel, 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  views  herein  expressed.  All  that  this  case  decided  was  that 
the  State  had  power  to  declare  by  statute  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  its  own  em- 
ployees in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  providing  for  a  different  rate.  But  the  right 
to  make  contracts  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  whether  greater  or  less  than  the 
statutory  rate,  is  expr^sly  recognized  and  conceded  throughout  the  opimion,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  under  the  Constitution  that  right  could  not  be  abrogated,  since  the  power 
to  employ  labor  is  conferred  by  that  instrument  upon  the  superintendent  of  public 
works.  The  power  to  employ  implies  the  power  to  agree  upon  the  compensation,  and 
while  the  statute  was  applied  to  cases  where  no  such  agreement  was  made,  it  could 
not  deprive  the  superintendent  of  the  power  conferred  ui>on  him  by  the  Constitution. 
(People  V.  Angle,  109  N.  Y.  564.)  The  statute  which  was  under  consideration  in  that 
case  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  make  contracts. 

In  the  brief  time  that  we  have  been  able  to  devote  to  an  examination  of  this  case,  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  consider  all  the  special  features  of  the  law  and  to  determine 
the  parts  that  are  good  and  those  that  are  objectionable.  It  wHl  be  sufllcient  for  all 
purposes  of  this  case  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  the  statute  is  invoked  to  shield  the  city 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  relator  the  money  due  to  him,  it  is  not  a  valid  defense, 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  most  material  provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  Con* 
stitution.  I 
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1.  Because  In  Its  actual  operation  It  permits  and  requires  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  of  the  city  or  that  of  the  local  property  owner  for  other  than  city  purposes. 

2.  Because  it  invades  rights  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it  denies  to  the  city  and 
the  contractor  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  measure  of  their  compen- 
sation,  and  compels  them  in  all  cases  to  pay  an  arbitrary  and  uniform  rate  which  is 
expressed  in  vague  language,  difficult  to  define  or  ascertain  and  subject  to  constant 
change  from  artificial  causes. 

3.  Because  it  virtually  confiscates  all  property  rights  of  the  contractor  under  his  con- 
tract for  breach  of  his  engagement  to  obey  the  statute,  and  it  attempts  to  malce  acts 
and  omissions  penal,  which,  in  themselves,  are  innocent  and  harmless.  It.  in  effect, 
imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  exercise  by  the  city  or  by  the  contractor  of  the  right  to 
agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  emplosrment. 

We  have  already  seen  thdt'it  Is  no  answer  to  the  relator's  claim  to  be  paid  what  is 
justly  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  consented  in  the  contract  that  it  should  be  forfeited 
to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  question  does  not  originate  in 
any  agreement  voluntarily  made  but  arises  out  of  the  statute,  and  the  validity  or  Invalid- 
ity of  that  enactment  is  the  fundamental  question.  Neither  the  city  nor  the  coiulractor  had 
any  interest  In  these  stipulations.  They  are  in  the  contract  only  by  force  of  the  man- 
date of  the  statute,  and,  unless  the  Legislature  had  power  to  frame  the  .contract  in 
that  respect,  their  presence  is  of  no  consequence.  The  city  coudd  not  maintain  any 
action  for  damages  for  violation  of  these  stipulations  by  the  contractor,  for  the. plain 
reaaon  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  sustain  any  damages  under  the  circumstances. 
Those  provisions  are  a  part  of  the  contract  in  form  only,  since  they  lack  the  one  most 
essential  element  of  every  contract,  namely,  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  obliga- 
tions and  legal  effect  of  a  promise  or  engagement  imf>orted  into  a  contract  by  force  of 
a  statute,  as  in  this  case,  whereby  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  obey  or  execute 
some  law,  depend  entirely  upon  the  validity  of  the  law.  Every  person  is  bound  to  obey 
the  law  irrespective  of  any  express  agreement  on  his  part  to  that  effect,  but  he  does  not 
incur  any  liability  or  penalty  for  breach  of  an  agreement  to  obey  a  void  law.  Such  a 
promise  or  agreement  cannot  survive  the  statute  upon  which  it  is  founded,  but  must 
fall  with  it,  since  it  can  have  no  Independent  existence  arising  from  the  consent  of  the 
parties  or  the  meeting  of  minds.  No  one  would  claim  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
precluded  the  relator  from  the  recovery  of  what  is  due  to  him  for  the  work  but  for  the 
law  which  Is  behind  It.  The  effect  of  this  statute  was  to  make  the  city  a  trustee  or 
instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  enacted,  and  thus  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  municipality  are 
employed  for  purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  created  and  exist  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  affirmed  with  costs.— 166  N.  Y . ,  page  1. 

The  Stone-Dressing   Law  Unconstitutional. 

Section  14  of  the  Labor  Law  (chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897)  pro- 
vides that  "  all  stone  used  in  State  and  municipal  w^orks,  except 
paving  blocks  and  crushed  stone,  shall  be  worked,  dressed  and 
carved  within  the  State/'  and  that  the  State  or  municipality  shall 
revoke  the  contract  of  a  contractor  who  violates  the  law.*  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  March  8th,  declared  this  law  unconstitu- 
tional. With  respect  to  the  State  Constitution  the  decision  rests 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law,  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  case  was  brought  into  the  courts  through  the  refusal  of 
Comptroller  Coler  of  New  York  city  to  pay  money  alleged  to  be 

•The  law  was  originally  enacted  In  1894  (chapter  2T7).  was  amended  by  chapter  413, 
Laws  of  1896«  and  incorporated  in  chapter  32  of  the  g8Q«*rnl  laws  (the  Labor  Law)  in 
1»7. 
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due  to  contractor  Ralph  J.  Treat  for  work  done.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  the  city  oflBcials  had  inspected  and  ac- 
cepted the  work,  but  before  they  had  paid  for  same,  protest  was 
made  to  the  Comptroller  that  the  contract  had  been  violated 
through  the  use  of  stone  dressed  in  Xew  Jersey.  The  Comptrol- 
ler refused  to  pay  the  account  and  the  contractor  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Special  Term,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus^  which 
was  refused.  Appeal  was  then  taken  to  thp  Appellate  Division 
(December  Term)  which  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  granted  the 
application.  Justice  Hatch  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Ingraham  and  McT^ughlin,  the  lat- 
ter solely  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  Bodgers  case.  Pre- 
siding Justice  Van  Brunt  I'ead  a  dissenting  opinion,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien.  This  decision  did 
not  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  but  held  that 
the  city  was  bound  to  pay  the  contractor  after  having  accepted 
his  work.  The  Comptroller  had  no  authority  to  withhold  the 
warrant  for  payment,  the  delivery  of  the  warrant  being  a  purely 
ministerial  act. 

Comptroller  Color  appealed  the  case  and  on  March  8,  1901,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  affirming  the  order  of 
the  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  law  itself  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  same  reasons  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law 
(Rodgers  v.  Color)  was  held  unconstitutional  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  it  violated  the  interstate  commerce  claust^  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Thus,  Judge  O^Brien,  who  read 
the  prevailing  opinion,  said: 

This  case,  presents  a  new  and  additional  question  which  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  Rodgers  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
that  the  city  and  the  contractor  have,  in  effect,  been  forbidden  to  purchase 
a  granite  sewer  basin  that  had  been  dressed  or  carved  in  any  other  state. 
The  city  and  the  contractor  are  virtually  prohibited  from  procuring  such 
dressed  or  carved  stone,  as  may  be  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
or  the  performance  of  the  contract  in  any  other  state.  The  citizen  of  an- 
other state  who  has  prepared  dressed  or  carved  stone  for  the  market  is 
virtually  prohibited  from  seUing  the  same  in  this  state  to  a  municipaUty 
or  contractor  for  use  in  any  public  work.  The  stone  used  in  such  work 
must  be  dressed  or  carved  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  state,  and  If 
the  contractor  ignores  the  statute  and  procures  dressed  or  carved  stone  in 
another  state,  the  city  Is  directed  to  revoke  his  contract,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  be  discharged  from  all  liability  to  pay  him  for  the  work. 
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We  think  that  this  statute  is  void,  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  In 
our  decision  In  the  case  cited,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  States  which  the  Legislature  had  no  power 
to  make.  The  citizens  of  other  States  have  the  right  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
kets of  this  State  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  whether  it  be  cut  stone 
or  any  other  article  which  is  the  subject  of  commerce.  The  citizens  of 
this  State  have  the  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  every  other  State  to  sell 
their  products,  or  to  buy  whatever  they  need,  and  all  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  interstate  commerce  by  State  legislation  is  void.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  business  or  commercial  transactions 
cannot  be  hampered  or  circumscribed  by  State  boundary  lines,  and  that 
Is  the  effect  of  the  statute  in  question.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
«nter  into  any  arfc'ument  to  establish  these  propositions,  Since  the  ground 
has  been  covered  by  the  discussion  in  two  recent  cases  in  this  court. 
<People  V.  Hawkins,  157  N.  Y.  1;  People  v.  Buffalo  Fish  Co.,  1G4  N.  Y.  103.) 

All  of  the  judges  concurred  except  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who 
read  a  dissenting  opinion,  urging  the  same  reasons  for  dissent 
that  he  had  in  the  Rodgers  case.  He  held  further  that  the  New 
York  law  was  not  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  Constitution: 

If  that  section  sought  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  this  State  from  using 
stone  cut  and  dressed  In  another  State,  it  would  unquestionably  offend 
against  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  be  void. 
But  the  statute  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  wih  the  liberty  of  juiy  citizen 
to  have  such  stone  as  he  may  use  cut  and  dressed  where  and  by  whom 
he  shall  choose.  On  the  contrary,  the  statute  is  but  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  sovereign*  State  to  exercise  the  same  function  of  choice  in  such  re- 
gard as  the  Constitution  secures  to  the  citizen.  While  the  Stiite  cannot 
say  to  the  citizen  that  he  must  have  the  stone  used  in  his  residence  cut 
and  dressed  within  the  State,  neither  the  Federal  or  State  Constitution 
prevent  him  from  deciding  that  he  will  not  build  a  residence  unless  the 
stone  to  be  used  in  it  are  cut  and  dressed  within  the  State,  nor  from  In- 
corporating into  a  contract  with  a  builder  a  provision  that,  unless  every 
stone  used  in  the  structure  be  both  cut  and  dressed  within  the  State,  the 
contract  shall  be  void  and  the  contractor  deprived  of  compensation. 

But  the  liberty  of  contract  with  which  the  citizen  is  endowed  is  no 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  State  Is  invested  when  it  enters  on  a 
scheme  of  construction  for  the  public  good.  If,  as  respects  freedom' of 
contract,  all  the  people  of  the  State  acting  together  are  not  greater  than 
one  of  the  units — a  citizen — they  are  at  least  as  great  and  may  be  as 
capricious  as  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  touching  the  style  of 
architecture,  quality  of  materials,  character  of  workmen  and  rate  of  com- 
pensation that  they  will  offer  for  work  to  be  performed. 

The  Legislature  in  the  statute  authorizing  the  construction  of  any  pub- 
lic work  may  provide  for  every  detail  if  it  chooses,  or  It  may  delegate 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  details  to  an  agent  or  agency.  But  which- 
ever method  It  may  adopt  the  choice  of  materials  and  of  men  and  the 
determination  whether  the  work  shall  be  done  by  day's  work  or  by  con- 
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tract,  are  the  choice  and  determination  of  the  sovereign — the  people — 
speaking  through  their  chosen  representative — ^the  Legislature — upon 
which  has  been  conferred  every  power  and  authority  not  expressly  for- 
bidden it  by  the  Constitution,  including,  therefore,  necessarily,  the  power 
to  determine  whether  in  a  public  structure  brick  or  stone  shall  be  used% 
and  if  the  latter,  from  what  quarries  they  shall  be  taken,  where  cut  and 
dressed  and  by  whom — and  that  is  all  that  section  14  of  the  Labor  Law 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

It  may  not  be  wise  fur  the  Legislature  to  thus  discriminate  as  to  its 
public  work  in  favor  of  its  own  citizens,  but  whether  it  be  or  not  the 
courts  have  no  right  to  inquire,  for  they  are  without  authority  to  carrect 
a  statute  even  if  in  their  judgment  it  be  founded  on  an  en*oneous  view  ot 
souHtl  principles  of  political  economy. 

Scope  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September,  1900,  note  was  made  of  the 
contest  begun  by  the  Albany  labor  org^anizations  to  enforce  the 
Eight  Hour  Law^  upon  the  works  of  the  Municipal  Gas  Company 
under  its  contract  with  the  State  for  lighting  the  Capitol.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  to  audit 
the  bill  of  the  gas  company,  the  company  applied  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  auditing  of  its  bills  and  the  same  was  granted  by 
Jud'ge  Chester  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  July  18,  1900.  The  case 
was  appealed,  however,  by  Patrick  J.  Downey  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  labor  unions;  and  on  January  9,  1901,  a  decision  wa& 
rendered  by  the  Appellate  Divieion,  Third  Dei>artment,  sue^tain- 
ing  Judge  Chester's  interlocutory  judgment. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  which  was  unanimous,*  is  to  restrict 
the  provisions  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law  to  "  public  work,-'  w^hich,. 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Court,  means,  virtually^ 
construction  work.     Thus,  Judge  Kellogg's  opinion  reads: 

When  the  State  is  engaged  in  public  work  and  needs  labor  then  it  has 
plainly  declared  the  limitation  as  to  hours  of  labor,  when  the  State  re- 
quires the  delivery  of  a  manufactured  article  whether  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  or  for  consumption  it  purchases  or  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery wherever  it  can  for  the  lowest  price.  So  far  It  has  kept  a  free  hand, 
and  does  not  inquire  how  many  hours  each  day  any  man  labored  in  the 
production  of  the  article  needed. 

The  so-called  Labor  Law,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  this  case,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  contract  to  which  the  State  is  a  party  which  may  Involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
In  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to 
do  the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  contemplated  J>u  the  contract,  shall  be  permitted  or 

•And  therefore  final,  as  It  also  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  subordinate  court. 
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required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  la  any  one  calendar  d^.  *  *  *  The  wages 
to  be  paid  •  *  *  upon  all  sueh  fmhlU)  work  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  1b 
connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  preyailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  In  the  locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on, 
about  or  In  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed  In  its  flnai  or  oom>pleted  form 
Is  to  be  situated^  erected  or  used.  S)ach  such  contract  hereafter  made  shaiU  contain  a 
stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor, 
sub-contractor  or  other  person  on^  ahaut  or  upon  such  puhlie  toork  shall  receiye  such- 
wages  herein  provided  for.  IBach  contract  for  such  puhUo  work  hereafter  majdiie  shall 
contain  a  proYlaion  that  the  same  shall  be  void,  etc. 

The  intent  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  be  here  manifest  to  treat  only  of 
public  work  and  of  contracts  relating  thereto  as  hereinbefore  stated.  The 
contract  made  by  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  to  supply  and  furnish  a 
certain  quantity  of  gas  and  a  certain  amount  of  electricity  for  dally  con- 
sumption and  for  application  as  power  and  to  furnish  Incandescent  lamps 
and  carbons  and  deliver  all  at  the  capltol  building  and  the  executive  man- 
sion, cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  construed  as  in  any  sense  a  contract  for  or 
one  involving  "  labor  "  on,  about  or  upon  a  "  public  work."  It  is  more 
sensible  to  construe  this  as  a  contract  of  purchase.  Common  knowledge 
warrants  the  statement  that  both  gas  and  electricity  may  be  and  is  stored 
and  is  sold  by  measure  for  heating,  for  Illuminating  and  for  power.  It 
Is  a  marketable  commodity  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  the  place  where 
manufactured  or  stored.  Incandescent  lamps  and  carbons  are  articles  of 
common  merchandise. 

It  ifi  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  decision  expressly 
eoncedee  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  eay  that  no  person  shall 
work  for  the  State  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
whether  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  State.  The  Legis- 
laiture  may  restrict  contractor®  on  work  for  the  State  as  to  hours 
of  labor,  and,  say  the  Court, — 

We  may  also  concede  that  the  State  might  go  even  farther  and  refuse 
to  purchase  any  brick  or  stone,  or  cement,  or  ink,  or  paper,  or  tinware, 
or  indeed  any  commodity  whatever  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
which  labor  was  employed  for  a  longer  time  than  eight  hours,  or  a  less 
number  of  hours  per  day.  No  one  disputes  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  is  a  right  which  a  private  individual  enjoys.  It  is  not  however 
disputed,  but  conceded,  that  the  State  is  powerless  to  limit  the  dally  hours 
which  one  man  may  work  for  another,  and  the  State  has  not  the  power 
to  say  that  a  laborer  after  he  has  wrought  the  number  of  hours  permitted 
on  public  work  may  not  during  the  same  day  work  elsewhere  for  an  un- 
limited time. 

Public  Officials  May  Not   Require   Contractors  to   Employ   Union  Labor 

on  Public  Work. 

In  April,  1900,  the  Albany  county  board  of  supervisors  had  to" 
let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Albany 
hospital.    For  the  roofing  work  two  bids  were   made,   one   by 
James  Gorman  for  |1,000,  and  the  other  by  James  Ackroyd  for 
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1724.48.  Gorman  agreed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  resolu- 
tion, of  the  board  to  the  effect  that  he  would  employ,  when  prac- 
ticable, members  of  labor  organizations;  while  Ackroyd  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  containing  such  stipulation,  but  stated  that  he 
would  observe  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  State,  and  demanded  that 
the  work  be  let  to  him  as  the  lowest  bidder.  This  the  commit- 
tee of  the  board  refused  to  do  and  was  about  to  let  the  work  to 
Gorman  for  f  1,000  when  Samuel  J.  Davenport,  a  taxpayer,  sought 
an  injunction  perpetually  restraining  the  committee  and  board 
of  supervisors  from  so  doing.  A  temporary  injunction  was 
granted  at  the  Albany  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
from  this  order  the  board  appealed. 

On  January  9, 1901,  the  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department, 
rendered  a  decision,  which  was  unanimous,  sustaining  the  in- 
junction. Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  writing  the  opinion,  said  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  let  the  contract  to 
Gorman,  when  Ackroyd,  an  equally  responsible  builder,  offered  to 
d<o  the  work  27  per  cent  cheaper.  He  characterized,  the  act  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  as  an  attempt  "  to  deprive  the  ^non-union 
workman '  of  his  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  in  the  city 
of  Albany" — an  "  act  so  clearly  against  public  policy  and  so  vio- 
lative of  constitutional  rights  and  of  the  first  principles  of  our 
form  of  government  that  it  should  not  be  for  a  moment 
tolerated." 

Judge  Parker's  opinion  contains  the  following  review  of  the 
facts: 

The  mechanics  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  several  building  trades 
specified  in  the  advertisement  for  bids  above  mentioned  had,  sometime 
during  the  year  1899,  organized  into  separate  and  distinct  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  wages  and  establishing  a  shorter  number 
of  hours  as  a  working  day  in  their  respective  trades.  On  or  about  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  these  separately  organized  trades  joined  together  for  con- 
certed action,  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Building  Trades*  Council  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,*'  such  council  being  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  such  trades  organizations.  On  such  day  such  council  notified  every 
contractor  in  the  city  of  Albany  that  a  demand  for  an  Increase  of  wages 
.  In  each  of  the  several  trades  would  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  May  fol- 
lowing; and  also  that  aU  work  must  be  performed  by  members  of  these 
respective  trades  organizations  only.  It  also  then  notified  such  contrac- 
tors that  in  case  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  first  day  of 
May,  1900,  the  members  of  such  trades  organizations  would  forthwith 
quit  their  employment,  and  that  such  demands  must  be  acceded  to  as  to 
each  organization,  or  the  members  of  all  would  so  quit 
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The  defendants  further  claim  that  the  organizations  represented  by  such 
council  composed  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  worlcmen,  laborers  and 
mechanics,  skilled  and  unskilled,  In  the  city  of  Albany,  employed  in  such 
building  trades;  and  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that  no  work  of  any 
magnitude  in  such  trades  could  be  carried  on  in  such  city  unless  such 
demands  where  acceded  to.  This  claim,  however,  was  denied  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendants  further  claimed  that  there  was  great  need  for  the  com- 
pletion of  said  pavilion,  and  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  above  stated, 
they  were  persuaded  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  any  mechanics 
upon  any  part  of  the  work  thereon  who  did  not  belong  to  such  trades 
organizations,  It  would  result  in  a  strike  by  those  who  did,  and  thus  delay 
the  whole  work  and  cause  greater  expense  In  the  end  to  the  county  than 
would  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  bid;  and  that  all  the  contractors  on  the 
whole  work,  other  than  Mr.  Ackroyd,  contracted  not  to  employ  any  men 
other  than  those  belonging  to  such  organizations. 

It  also  further  appears  that  on  December  19,  1899,  the  board  of  super- 
visors bad  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect: 

"  Resolved,  That  In  the  letting  of  all  contracts  in  the  county  of  Albany, 
where  money  from  this  county  is  appropriated,  the  work  be  let  only  to 
contractors  resident  in  this  county,  and  that  all  labor  employed  thereon 
shall  be  residents  of  Albany  county  and  members  of  trades  organizations, 
when  practicable." 

And  Mr.  Ackroyd,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bids,  was  notified 
by  the  committtee  that,  although  such  resolution  was  not  referred  to  in 
the  advertisement  for  bids,  they  considered  it  as  binding  as  if  in  the  ad- 
vertisement 

Does  such  explanation  fairly  Justify  the  defendants  in  rejecting  the 
lesser  bid,  and  In  requiring  the  clause  in  question  to  be  inserted  in  what- 
ever contract  they  should  make  for  the  work? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  threat  made  by  the  "  Building  Trades 
Council "  to  all  the  contractors  of  the  city  of  Albany  was  an  unlawful  act 
Its  purpose  and  its  effect  was  to  prevent  all  mechanics,  except  those  who 
belonged  to  such  trades  organizations,  from  obtaining  employment  in  the 
city  in  their  respective  lines  of  work.  It  was  an  effort,  not  merely  to 
benefit  themselves  by  an  increase  of  wages  and  the  lessening  of  a  day's 
labor,  but  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  all  other  workmen  e9gaged  in  similar 
employments.  A  discussion  of  the  principle  which  must  control  all  similar 
organizations,  and  which  marks  the  distinction  between  what  is  Just  and 
lawful  In  their  purpose  and  methods,  and  that  which  is  violative  of  the 
public  good,  and,  therefore,  illegal,  is  not  necessary  here.  The  principle 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Curran  v.  Galen  (152  N.  Y.  33)  is  sufficient  for  this 
case,  and  stamps  the  action  of  the  council  as  one  which  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  law,  nor  be  permitted  by  the  courts. 

The  question  then  is  presented  whether  public  officers  having  in  charge 
the  letting  and  control  of  public  work,  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense, 
may  aid  and  abet  such  an  unlawful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  trades  organ- 
ization by  refusing  to  let  any  public  work  to  those  contractors  who  will  not 
accede  to  such  an  unlawful  demand.  Can  it  be  held,  upon  any  tolerable 
view  of  the  case,  that  the  public  officers  of  a  county  may,  in  concert  with 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  lawfully  engage  in  an  attempt  to  force  all 
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laborers  in  the  county  into  such  organization,  or  else  Into  starvation  for  the 
want  of  employment? 

And  is  such  concert  of  action  In  the  least  justified  by  the  plea  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  be  more  llltely  to  get  the  public  worli  done  in  less  time, 
and  possibly  with  less  loss  and  expense?  In  my  Judgment,  not  only  the 
action  of  the  council,  but  also  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  in 
demanding  that  none  but  members  of  the  organization  be  employed  upon 
this  worlv,  was  an  act  so  clearly  against  public  policy,  and  so  violative  of 
constitutional  rights  and  of  the  first  principles  of  our  form  of  government, 
that  it  should  not  be  for  a  moment  tolerated,  nor  permitted  to  excuse  or 
Justify  any  act  of  theirs. 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  above  referred  to,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
controlling  upon  the  committee  when  it  rejected  Mr.  Acltroyd's  bid,  was 
passed  on  December  19,  1899,  while  the  threat  of  the  council  and  its 
demand  upon  the  contractors  was  not  made  until  January  1,  1900.  Thus 
the  board  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  trades  organization  in  its 
determination  to  deprive  the  "  non-union  workman  "  of  his  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  city  of  Albany.  (Davenport  vs.  Wallter,  chair- 
man of  Albany  county  board  of  supervisors,  57  App.  Div.  223-226.) 

Restraint  of  Trade. 

In  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  have  annulled  contracts 
through  which  corporations  have  been  combined  into  trusts,  on 
the  ground  that  such  combinations  were  in  restraint  of  trade, 
tended!  toward  monopoly  and  were  therefore  illegal,  and  against 
public  policy.  In  a  recent  New  York  case,  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal®,  it  was  held  that  a  contract  between  a  dealer  in  mold- 
ing sand  and  a  corjKKration,  whereby  the  former  agreed  for  a  cer- 
tain consideration  to  discontinue  his  business  and  to  turn  over 
to  the  corporation  all  orders  which  he  then  had  or  might  there- 
after receive  for  the  commodity  in  question,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore  void  as  against  public 
policy;  it«  effect  is  to  transfer  to  the  corporation  the  good  will 
or  custom  of  the  business  which  he  had  built  up,  and  to  cease  to 
be  its  competitor  to  the  extent  described.  [Wood  vs.  White- 
head Brothers  Co.,  165  N.  Y.  545.] 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Cases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  by  tbe  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  far  as  latter  are  final.] 

Contributory  Nexjligdnoe. — William  H.  Cleary's  appeal  fram 
the  adverse  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  Long  Island  Bailroad  Ck)mpany  was  decided  by 
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the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  November  Term. 
The  following  summary  of  the  decision  is  given  by  the  official  re- 
porter (54  App.  Div.,  284): 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  Injuries  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  an  experienced  brakeman  employed  upon  the  defendant's 
railroad.  There  was  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion he  was  standing  at  the  end  of  a  stationary  car  waiting  to  couple  it  to 
a  car  which  was  moving  slowly  toward  him;  that  the  moving  car  held  the 
link,  and  that  Just  as  he  was  about  to  insert  the  coupling  pin  in  the  draw- 
head  of  the  stationary  car  he  noticed  that  its  drawhead  was  about  four 
inches  higher  than  the  drawhead  of  the  approaching  car;  that  thinking  he 
could  effect  the  coupling  with  safety  he  placed  his  arm  underneath  the 
deadwoods  of  the  moving  car  and  lifted  the  link  in  order  that  it  might 
enter  the  drawhead  of  the  stationary  car;  in  doing  which  he  observed 
that  the  drawhead  of  the  approaching  car  was  loose  and  had  a  lateral 
movement  of  about  a  foot;  that  his  Angers  were  caught  between  the 
under  side  of  the  link  and  the  flange  of  the  opening  of  the  stationary  car 
and  his  arm  was  drawn  out  and  caught  between  the  deadwoods  and 
mutilated. 

Evidence  was  also  given  that  when  there  is  a  difference  In  the  height 
of  the  drawheads  the  custom  Is  to  put  the  link  In  the  higher  drawhead. 

Heldf  That  the  plaintiff's  complaint  was  properly  dismissed; 

That  the  lateral  movement  of  the  drawhead  on  the  moving  car  had,  so 
far  as  appeared,  no  connection  with  the  accident,  which  was  caused  by  the 
plaintiff's  attempt  to  raise  the  link  after  he  had  seen  the  danger  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  it;  in  doing  which  he  was  not  free  from  con- 
tributory negligence. 

That,  as  the  plaintiff  did  not,  at  the  trial,  refer  to,  or  rely  upon,  the 
statutes  requiring  the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers, 
he  could  not  invoke  their  aid  for  the  first  time  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
Judgment  dismissing  the  complaint 

Nbgligbxce — Duty  of  Master,  Etc. — The  ease  of  Eastland  vs. 
Clarke,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Jan^uary,  1901  (Ifto 
N.  Y.  Rep.  420)  gave  rise  to  several  points,  a«  shown  below.  The 
court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Divisiion  in  favor 
of  the  Defendant  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 

1.  One,  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  the  master,  who  has  been 
referred  by  him  to  his  butler  for  instructions,  and  who  has  been  directed 
by  the  latter  to  place  wood  in  a  cellar  in  which  he  had  been  but  once 
before,  which  contained  a  depressed  opening,  of  the  existence  of  which 
be  was  isnorant,  of  which  he  was  not  warned  and  into  which  he  fell,  is 
not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Jury  whether  he  acted  with  ordinary  care  under  the  circum- 
stances where  the  cellar  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  readily  have  seen 
the  opening  if  he  could  have  seen  it  at  all,  and  an  armful  of  wood  which 
he  carried  obstructed  his  view  of  his  footsteps. 
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2.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  on-  the  part  of  such  servant  that  the 
place  to  which  he  was  directed  was  dangerous,  he  had  the  right  to  believe 
it  to  be  reasonably  safe  and  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  falling  into  an 
unprotected  opening  therein. 

2.  The  master  cannot  escape  liability  upon  the  ground  that  if  the  accident 
were  the  result  of  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  butler  in  leaving  the 
well  uncovered,  and,  therefore,  that  of  a  co-servant  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  since  the  butler  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  master  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  notified  the  servant  of  the  existence  of  the  opening. 

4.  Where  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  the  question  whether  the  cellar 
was  a  safe  place  to  work  in,  is  for  the  jury.  (Eastland  vs.  Clarke,  28  App. 
Dlv.  621,  reversed.) 

Negligexce — Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employee. — ^The  case  of 
Murray  vs.  >s.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  was  decided  adversely  to 
the  plaintiff. 

In  an  action  brouglit  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of 
an  engineer  on  the  defendant's  railroad,  who,  while  leaning  out  of  the 
side  of  his  engine  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  machinery,  was  struck 
by  a  water  plug  standing  about  midway  between  the  two  main  tracks,  it 
appeared  that  the  tracks  were  eight  feet  ten  and  a  quarter  inches  apart 
and  that  the  water  plug,  allowing  for  the  swing  of  the  engine,  was  within 
eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  of  the  side  of  the  gangway  of  the  engine. 

The  tracks  at  the  place  wliere  the  accident  occurred  might  have  been 
placed  further  apart,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  water  plug  In 
question  was  not  located  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  of  railroading  or  that  It  was  located  in  precisely  the  same  place 
at  which  all  other  railroad  companies  placed  similar  appliances. 

Held,  That  the  defendant  was  not  negligent. 

ISemble.  That  &s  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  passed  this  water 
plug  almost  daily  for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  accident  occurred  in  broad 
daylight,  when  the  deceased  had  full  opportunity  to  see  the  water  plug 
the  view  of  which  was  unobstructed,  it  might  properly  be  held  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  he  assumed  the  risk.     (55  App.  Div.  344.) 

Negligence. — In  the  case  of  an  injury  to  an  employee  from 
the  breaking  of  a  dozy  and  rotten  mast  of  a  derrick,  it  vms  held 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  master  is  not  an  excuse  to  him,  and 
that  there  is  no  asmiinptioa  of  such  risk  by  the  employee,  thus: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  the 
plaintilTB  Intestate  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  and  falling  of*  a  derrick,  it  appeared  that  the  mast  of  the 
derrick  was  broken  in  three  or  four  pieces;  that  the  exterior  was  appar* 
ently  sound,  but  that  the  Interior  was  powder  posted  and  dry  rotted  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  knife  blade  could  be  driven  into  it  to  the  handle; 
that  the  derrick  had  been  in  use  three  and  one-half  years  and  that  the 
mast  was  made  of  spruce  timber  which  had  been  painted  when  green, 
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0uch  treatment  baying  a  tendency  to  shorten  its  life  and  make  it  dozy  and 
rotten  witliin. 

The  derrick  had  remained  in  the  place  of  the  accident  about  four 
months;  at  the  time  it  was  placed  in  position  the  defendant's  superinten- 
dent, who  apparently  regarded  the  duty  of  inspection  as  incumbent  upon 
him,  made  an  examination  of  the  mast,  stabbing  it  with  a  knife  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  cutting  out  shavings,  but  did  not  bore  into  it  or  take 
any  measures  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  dry  rotted  in  the  interior.  This 
was  the  last  time  the  derrick  was  inspected. 

Held,  That  it  was  error  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff; 

That  the  defendant's  ignorance  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  Interior 
of  the  mast  did  not  relieve  it  from  liability  if  such  condition  could  have 
been  discovered  by  a  proper  Inspection. 

That  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  who  was  employed  about  the  derrick,  did 
not  assume  the  risk  of  the  accident,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  mast  or  that  it  was  discover- 
able by  ordinary  observation,  or  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  that  inspec- 
tion which  alone  would  reveal  its  defective  condition.  (Jarvis  vs.  North- 
ern New  York  Marble  Co.,  55  App.  Dlv.  272.) 

Xegligbnce  IX  THE  UsE  OF  AN  ELEVATOR. — ^^The  Appellate  Di- 
vision, Second  Department^  at  the  November  Term,  rendered  the 
following  judgment: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  building  in  process  of  construction  for  the  defendants  by 
Independent  contractors  had  almost  reached  completion;  that  the  de- 
fendants, by  their  tenants,  had  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  two  elevators,  designated  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  were  operated 
under  the  control  of  the  defendants'  superintendent;  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  painter  in  the  employ  of  an  independent  contractor,  and  that  the 
defendants'  engineer  agreed  with  the  plaintiff's  foreman  that  the  plaintiff 
should  do  some  painting  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  elevator  shaft;  that  it 
was  arranged  that  the  plaintiff  should  stand  on  a  plank  reaching  from  the 
floor  entrance  of  the  elevator  on  the  ninth  floor  to  the  window  sill  in  the 
space  through  which  elevator  No.  1  ran;  that  that  elevator  would  not  be 
operated,  and  that  elevator  No.  2  would  be  operated  as  little  as  possible; 
that  one  Ck)dy,  who  was  employed  by  the  defendants  to  run  the  elevator, 
should  shout  a  warning  to  the  plaintiff  before  moving  elevator  No.  2,  so 
that  the  plaintff  would  have  an  opportunity  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
counterweight  which  was  at  the  tenth  floor  when  the  elevator  was  at  rest 
on  the  ground  floor;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  Cody,  without 
any  warning,  or  without  a  timely  warning,  to  the  plaintiff,  started  the 
elevator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  men  who  came  to  see  the  de- 
fendants' engineer  and  superintendent,  and  that  the  descending  counter- 
weight struck  and  injured  the  plaintiff, — it  was  held  that  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  disturbed,  that  it  could  not  be  said, 
as  matter  of  law,  that  it  was  negligence  for  the  plaintiff  to  place  some 
reliance  upon  the  arrangement  made  with  Cody,  and  to  assume  that  he 
would  be  informed  in  some  way  before  the  menacing  counterweight  would 
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be  set  in  motion;  that  evidence  that  Cody  had  never  operated  an  elevator 
before  might  be  considered  in  determining  whether  he  vras  negligent  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  although  negligence  could  not  be  predicated  upon 
that  fact  of  itself.     (Bower  vs.  Cushman,  55  App.  Div.  45.) 

Duty  of  Owner  of  a  Building  to  Independent  Contractor. — 
An  owner  of  a  building  owes  to  an  employee  of  an  independent 
oonlractor  doing  work  upon  the  building  the  dutv  to  commit  no 
act  of  affirmative  negligence.  He  is  not  liable  for  any  passive 
negligence,  snch  as  a  failure  to  provide  the  employee  of  the  in- 
dependent contractor  with  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work. 
(Oallan  vs.  Pugh,  54  Ai>p.  Div.,  545.) 

Negligence — Liability  of  Masteir  for  Injury  Resulting  to 
Servant  from  Latent  Defect  in  Appliance. — A  master  is  not 
liaible  to  a  servant  for  an  injury  to  the  latter  in  consequence  of  a 
latent  defect  in  an  appliance,  where  the  evidence  sh^ws  that 
the  material  furnished  by  the  master  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
appliance,  and  out  of  which  it  was  made,  was  proper;  that  there 
was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  inefficiency,  and  that 
it  was  made  iby  competent  and  skilled)  workmen  and  was  sub- 
jected to  frequent  and  thorough  inspection  of  such  a  character 
as  to  reveal  any  flaw  or  defect  that  could  be  discovered  in  that 
way.     (Smith  vs.  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R,  R.  R.  Co,,  1G4  X.  Y.,  41>1.) 

Negligence — Fall  of  Scaffold — ^T^abor  Law  Construed. — 
Where  a  scaffold  provided  by  the  master  for  a  servant's  use  falls, 
and  no  other  cause  of  the  fall  ia  ascertained  except  as  inferred 
from  the  fall  itself,  the  fall  is  iyrima  facie  evidence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  master  in  an  action  by  the  ser^^ant  to  recover  dam- 
ages received  in  consequence  thereof.  Further,  where  the  cause 
of  the  fail  is  otherwise  ascertained,  sections  18  and  19  of  the 
Labor  I^w  (Laws  of  1807,  chapter  415)  enlarge  the  duty  of  the 
master,  and  extend  it  to  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
scaff'old  itself,  and  thus  far  the  want  of  care  in  the  derails  of  its 
construction,     (Stewart  vs.  Ferguson,  164  N.  Y.,  553.) 

Negligence — Fellow-Servant — Risk  of  Employment. — In 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  defendants'  employment  for 
several  months  and  had  been  directed  by  their  foreman  to  remove 
loose  pieces  of  rock  that  should  be  found  along  a  bank  so  as  to 
render  a  continuance  of  blasting  safe,  and  while  engaged  in  so 
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doing,  a  large  stone,  which  had  been  thrown  on  top  of  the  bank 
by  a  previous  blast  in  the  prosecution  of  the  general  work  and 
had  rested!  there  until  the  accident,  and  which  defendants  had 
directed  the  foreman  to  remove,  fell  and  striking  the  plaintiff 
caused  the  injuries  complained  of,  a  recovery  cannot  be  sustained, 
since  they  were  the  result  of  a  risk  which  plaintiff  assumed  a»  an 
incident  to  the  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  if  the 
result  of  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  foreman,  a  fellow-ser- 
vant, for  which  the  defendants  would  not  be  responsible.  The 
■cases  of  Perry  vs.  Rogers  (157  N.  Y.  251),  and  Capas»o  vs.  Wool- 
folk  (163  N.  Y.  472),  followed.  \Miere  the  evidence  in  »uch  an 
«,ction  tend«  to  show  that  the  path  where  plaintiff  stood  was 
about  two  feet  wide  and  safe  except  from  objects  falling  from) 
above,  whether  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  not 
having  a  rope  tied  about  him,  as  it  was  claimed  he  was  directed 
to  d)o  by  defendanits'  foreman,  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury  where  he  denies  that  any  such  direction  waa 
given.  (Di  Vito  vs.  Orage,  35  App.  Div.  155,  reversed;  Di  Vito 
vs.  CJrage,  165,  N.  Y.  378.) 

Negliqbnob  ^Safety  op  Woekinq  Place,  Oontbibutoey 
Nbglighnob  and  Assumption  op  Risk,  When  Questions  foe  the 
Jtjuy. — ^Where  in  an  action  for  negligence  it  appears  that  a  wide 
trench,  thirty-one  feet  deep,  had  been  excavated  and  thoroughly 
supported  by  timbers,  one  side  of  which  for  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  feet  ran  along  a  chimney  stack  foundation  which  was 
twenty  feet  deep;  that  the  trench  had  been  carried  down  at  an 
angle,  leaving  a  "  batter  wall "  to  support  the  stack,  and,  in  order 
to  support  it  more  thoroughly,  narrow  cuts  three  or  four  feet 
wide  were  made,  starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  running 
at  right  angles  through  the  wall  and  extending  upwards  to  with- 
in about  a  foot  of  the  foundation  and  three  feet  under  it,  which 
cuts  were- filled  in  with  piers  of  masonry  as  soon  as  made;  that 
the  earth  between  the  tops  of  the  cuts  and  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  was  hardpan  and  had  become  insecure  from  the  action 
of  water;  that  neither  the  sides  nor  top  of  the  cuts  were  shored 
op  or  supported  in  any  way;  that  the  plaintiff,  an  employee  of  the 
defendant,  was  ordered  by  them  to  go  down  into  a  cut  made  the 
night  before  in  which  to  place  one  of  the  masonry  piers  under 
the  foundation,  and  level  off  the  bottom,  and  while  so  doing  the 
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eaiHJli  fell  from  the  top  and  one  side  of  the  cnt  near  the  top  and  in- 
jured him;  that  he  had  neyer  been  in  this  particular  place  before 
and  knew  nothing  about  it;  that  the  defendants  were  aware  of  the 
actual  situation  and  all  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  perform- 
ance of  work  in  the  cuts  after  the  earth  aboye  and  upon  the  sides 
had  been  saturated  with  percolating  water, — ^the  questions 
whether  the  defendants  had  provided  the  plaintiff  with  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  in  which  to  perform  his  work,  whether  the  plaint- 
iff was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence, ,  and  whether  he  as- 
sumed whatever  danger  there  was  in  doing  the  work,  are  properly 
submitted  to  the  jury. 

In  such  an  action  the  opinion  of  a  comi>etent  expert,  based 
upon  the  facts  and  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  situation,  that  the 
method  of  constructing  the  cut  for  the  purpose  of  underpinning 
or  supporting  the  foundation  of  the  sack  was  improper,  and  his 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  which  should  haye  been  adopted 
so  as  to  render  it  safe  for  persons  working  therein,  are  admiss- 
ible in  evidence  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  defendants 
had  met  situation  with  reasonable  prudence  and  care.  (Finn  ys» 
Cassidy,  165  K  Y.,  584.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  Amongthelabororganizationsof  New  York  State 
Employment,  ^-jj^p^  ^^s  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  unem- 
ployed members  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  1901,  than  in  the  corres]>onding  quarters  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  This  wa«  largely  due  to  inactivity  in  the  clothing 
trades  of  New  York  and  the  lake  trades  of  Buffalo.  The  building 
trades  earned  far  fewer  idle  members  than  in  the  spring  season 
of  the  years  1897-1900,  and  the  number  of  building  permits  issued 
by  the  large  cities  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901  was  largely  in  ex- 
c(«s  of  that  for  the  corresi>onding  period  last  year  and  the  year 
previous.  But  while  the  number  of  unemployed  unionists  was, 
in  th(j  aggregate,  as  large  as  usual  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1901,  the  number  of  days  worked  by  the  employed  members  of 
unions  was  larger  than  heretofore;  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  having  been  58  in  the  first  quarter  of  1897,  62  in  1898, 
64  in  1899,  66  in  1900  and  67  in  1901.  Ae  a  result  of  the  longer 
duration  of  employment  in  1901,  the  quarterly  earnings  of  organ- 
ized workingmen  were  somewhat  increased. 

ifew  The  number  of  new  labor  unions  reporting  to  the 

orffanLatioii..  Department  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901  was  89.  In 
the  same  period  25  unions  were  dissolved  or  amalgamated,  leav- 
ing a  net  increase  of  64  organizations  for  the  quarter,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  1,743  organizations  at  the  end  of  March.  The  gain  in 
membership  was  2,431,  the  aggregate   having    increased    from 
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242,484  at  the  end  of  December  to  244,915  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  largest  gains  in  membership  in  this  quarter  were  made  by 
the  car  builders  and  repairers  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  (1,700). 
Renewed  declines  in  the  membership  of  clothing  and  tobacco 
trades  unions  of  New  York  City  offset  gains  in  other  trades 
and  left  the  meti-opolis  with  a  net  loss  of  over  400.  But  the 
membership  in  the  remaining  towns  of  the  State  increased  by 
2,900  and  reached  the  largest  aggregate  it  has  thus  far  attained. 
The  number  of  female  members  of  labor  unions  suffered  a  further 
decline  and  at  the  end  of  March  stood  at  10,123. 

No  perceptible  increase  occurred  in  the  volume  of 

Immlarration.  '^ 

immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  1900;  the 
arrivals  numbering  69,783  and  69,498  respectively.  South- 
eastern Europe  contributed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  im- 
migrants than  in  1900;  Southern  Italy  having  sent  18,496  persons 
or  27  'per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  the  Slovaks  taking  second  place 
with  7,657  or  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  immigration  and  the 
Polish  third  place  with  7,540.  The  most  noteworthy  fact  brought 
to  light  by  the  immigration  statistics  is  the  turning  of  the  stream 
of  immigration  away  from  the  crowihHl  centers  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  only  32.5  per  cent  of  the  inimigrants  avowing  New 
York  State  as  their  destination,  as  compared  with  36.8  per  cent 
in  the  first  quarter  and  46  per  cent  in  (he  third  quarter  of  last 
year.  It  is  probably  unfortunate  that  the  contingent  passing  by 
New  York  and  New  England  does  not  wholly  settle  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  West,  rather  than  going,  as  it  does  in 
large  part,  to  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

The   most    imiiortant    event    in    the   industrial 

Trade  Disputes. 

history  of  the  State  this  year  was  the  strike 
of  the  Albany  and  Troy  street  railway  employees,  which 
lasted  from  May  7th  to  18th.  It  is  fully  and  carefully 
described  in  the  Bulletin.    A  second  dispute  of  large  import 
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to  the  public  took  place  on  the  tunnel  work  of  the  new 
rapid  transit  system  in  New  York  City,  involving  700 
workmen  and  lasting  from  May  22d  to  June  4th.  The 
two-year  agreement  which  was  signed  on  the  latter  date  is  repro- 
duced in  full  in  connection  with  an  article  descriptive  of  the 
strike.  For  the  first  time  in  about  fifteen  years  an  open  rupture 
followed  by  stoppage  of  work  has  taken  place  in  the  work  of 
bricklaying  in  New  York  City.  This  trade  has  furnished  one  of 
the  most  successful  instances  in  American  history  of  the  useful- 
ness of  annual  agreements  between  associations  of  employers  and 
employees  and  a  joint  conference  board  for  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
puted questions.  The  dispute  which  began  on  April  3d  was  set- 
tled May  27th  by  the  signing  of  a  new  annual  agreement.  Other 
disputes  described  in  the  Bulletin  are  the  general  movement, 
in  May,  of  the  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers  and  hod  carriers  of 
Yonkers  in  favor  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  an  advance  in 
the  hourly  rate  of  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  weekly  earnings 
at  their  former  level;  and  the  strike  of  300  furnace  workmen  and 
700  team  drivers  in  Buffalo.  Trade  disputes  still  pending  in 
Buffalo,  Roche^er,  Jamestown,  and  other  places  will  be  described 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Bullettin. 

oti&er  The  Bulletin  also  contains  the  text  of  the  first 
Aarreements.  ^j^ttcu  agreement  between  the  bricklayers'  union 
and  mason  builders'  association  of  Albany;  of  a  similar  agree- 
ment in  Kingston;  and  of  a  new  agreement  between  the  Hebrew- 
American  compositors  and  employing  printers  of  New  York  City, 
which  provides  for  advances  of  from  eight  to  twenty  per  cent  in 
the  scale  of  wages.  These  agreements  were  entered  into  without 
cessation  of  work. 

The  Biffht-     Considerable  space  is  given  to  recent  decisions  of 

HonriAw.      j^^^  York  courts  that  involve  the   relations   of 

capital  and  labor.    The  eight-hour  and  prevaaling-rate-of-wages 

law  still  figures  prominently  in  legal  disputes,  three  decisions  on 

that  law  having  been  banded  down  by  the  First  DepartmenAjrfJe 
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the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  notable  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Rodgers  vs. 
Coler,  which  was  published  in  the  March  Bulletin.  Mention  was 
then  made  of  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  decision  left 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City:  unless  the  contracts  were  in- 
validated, public  contractors  could  compel  the  city  to  pay  them 
for  their  work  on  the  basis  of  the  current  rates  of  wages,  while 
they  might  hire  their  workmen  at  whatever  rates  they  chose. 
Upon  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  of  the  city  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion has  held  that  the  contract  for  the  new  East  River  bridge  is 
invalidated  by  the  insertion  of  the  sections  of  the  Labor  Law 
providing  for  the  preferential  employment  of  citizens  of  New 
York,  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  for  payment  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  A  dictum  of  the  court  would  seem  to  hold  that  all 
of  these  provisions  and  not  simply  the  one  relating  to  the  rate 
of  wages  are  unconstitutional  under  the  Rodgers  decision,  for 
the  court  «ays:  "It  must  be  conceded  that  so  far  a«  it  compels 
the  insertion  in  the  contract  of  such  provisions,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  the  Tjegislature  has  no  power  to  prescribe  them." 
In  another  case  (McNulty  vs.  the  City  of  New  York),  the  court 
has  sustained  the  right  of  employees  of  the  street  cleaning  de- 
partment to  compensation  for  extra  work  performed  by  them  in 
working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  between  181>2  and  1894. 
This  decision,  however,  is  given  under  the  eight-hour  law  of 
1870,  which  applies  to  municipalities  but  not  to  public  con- 
tractors. 

otiier  judi-  The  actiou  brought  by  a  non-member  of  a  Buffalo 
ei«i  Deouion*.  typographical  union  against  the  union  to  collect 
damages  for  his  discharge  at  the  union's  solicitation  was  decided 
in  his  favor  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Tliat  judgment  has  now 
been  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department, 
whose  decision  thus  sustains  the  riglit  of  mensbers  of  a  labor 
union  to  strike  against  the  employment  of  a  non-member.  In 
modifying  an  injunction  in  a  case  of  boycott,  Justice  Blanchard 
of  New  York  eliminated  an  order  restraining  the  union  from 
publishing  and  distributing  circulars  and  from  ^'accosting  the 
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plaintiff's  employees  or  customers  and  the  patrons  of  plaintiff's 
customers  in  a  peaceable,  orderly  and  decent  manner."  Other 
decisions  summarized  in  the  Bitllbtin  deal  with  employers' 
liability. 

lAboriAws  The  Bulletin  contains  the  text  of  eight  acts  of 
off  1901.  ^Yxe  Legislature  of  1901  which  particularly  affect 
the  interests  of  workingmen.  Five  of  the  acts  are  amendatory 
of  the  Labor  Law — consolidating  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
office  of  Factory  Inspector  and  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion into  a  single  Department  of  Labor,  subjecting  public  laun- 
dries to  inspection  by  the  State's  officials  and  making  three 
minor  changes.  The  penal  code  was  amended  so  as  to  require 
the  Sunday  closing  of  butcher  shops.  Provision  was  made  for 
examining  and  licensing  stationary  firemen  in  New  York  City 
and  for  exempting  stationary  engineers  from  jury  duty.  A 
large  number  of  bills  affecting  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
was  introduced  at  the  recent  session  which  failed  to  become  law. 
Among  these  were  several  employers'  liability  bills  and  a  bill 
providing  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes  on 
the  model  of  the  New  Zealand  law.  The  following  bills  were 
introduced  at  the  instance  of  various  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions or  favored  by  their  loaders:  Providing  for  20  cents  an 
hour  as  the  minimum  wage  rate  on  public  work  and  permitting 
municipalities  to  execute  their  work  by  direct  employment  of 
labor  instead  of  by  contract;  prohibiting  use  of  motive  power 
and  machinery  in  State  prisons  and  permitting  school  furniture 
to  be  purchased  by  public  authorities  from  private  manufac- 
turers; providing  for  State  printing  plant  and  municipal  print- 
ing plant  in  New  York  City;  prohibiting  issuance  of  injunctions 
against  persons  engaged  in  a  strike  or  lockout;  requiring  street 
oars  to  be  vestibuled  in  New  York  City  and  other  places;  provid- 
ing for  a  State  board  for  licensing  ba.rbere;  requiring  »team  rail- 
road companies  to  pay  wages  at  least  twice  a  month;  two  platoon 
firemen's  bills  for  New  York  City  and  Buffalo;  judgment  debtor 
biUSy  eto. 
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Employer*'  Only  two  of  these  bills  passed  the  Legislature 
litabiuty.  ^j^^  failed  of  executive  approval.  One  was  an 
employers'  liability  bill  commonly  known  as  the  Costello  bill, 
which  Governor  Odell  vetoed  on  the  ground  that  it  afforded  the 
employee  "  no  new  or  substantial  rights,"  while  it  amended  the 
statute  of  limitations  respecting  the  time  in  which  all  persons — 
employees  and  others — may  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  due  to  negligence.  The  Governor's  veto  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  along  with  the  vetoed  bill,  which  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  new  employers'  liability  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Colorado  and  with  the  new  accident  insurance 
law  of  Holland  and  workmen's  compensation  act  of  Sweden. 
The  subject  is  one  that  promises  to  become  as  prominent  in  pub- 
lic discussion  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  it  has  in  Europe. 

Foreign  One  of  the  social  questions  that  has  recently 
statistics,  agitated  Germany  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  Between  1895  and  1899,  the  number  of 
female  factory  operatives  increased  from  740,000  to  900,000,  and 
in  1898  the  German  legislature  made  provision  for  a  special  in- 
vestigation by  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  number  of  married 
women,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  employed  and  the 
effects  thereof  upon  their  health  and  character.  This  report, 
which  has  just  been  published,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts 
for  a  Bulletin  article.  Another  article  quotes  the  recent 
statistics  of  the  British  Labor  Department,  'which  show  that 
wages  have  been  declining  in  England  since  the  beginning  of 
1901.  The  principal  industries  thus  far  affected  are  iron  and 
steel  and  mining,  in  which  sliding  scales  based  on  prices  deter- 
mine wages.  Prices  having  declined  somewhat  from  the  high 
level  of  1900,  wages  now  follow. 
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REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  3J,  i90U 

I.    Number  and  Membership. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  organized  labor  to 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1901 : 


Organlza- 
DATS.  zatlona. 

1M7.  MarcbSl 927 

18S8.  Karch  81 ],M8 

lfi89.  Karch  31 1.156 

1900.  Mareh  31 1,453 

IMO.  Juneao 1.608 

1900  September  SO 1.635 

1900.' December  81 1.679 

1901.  HarctaSl 1.743 


TABLE  1. 

Mekbbrship. 

a— 

' 

' 

Other 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

N.  Y.  City. 

towns. 

188,349 

4,321 

142.570 

178,849 

6.606 

179,955 

166,005 

7,511 

173.516 

122,993 

60.523 

383.069 

9.464 

238.533 

158.129 

79.404 

336.770 

10.782 

247,552 

153,337 

94.215 

288,553 

11.828 

245.381 

154,504 

90,877 

282.080 

10.404 

242,484 

150,278 

92.206 

884.792 

10,123 

244,915 

149,849 

95.066 

At  the  end  of  March,  therefore,  the  number  of  labor  organ- 
izations existing  in  New  York  was  1,743,  and  their  membership 
aggregated  244,915.  Compared  with  the  preceding  quarter,  the 
number  of  unions  had  increased  by  64,  and  the  membership  by 
2,431.  The  gain  in  members,  however,  was  not  so  large  as  the 
decline  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and  the  membership  is  there- 
fore still  below  that  in  September  and  June,  1900.  This  in- 
feriority is  due  to  the  stationary  number  of  members  in  New 
York  City,  since  the  remainder  of  the  State  made  gains  in  mem- 
bership and  in  fact  reached  the  largest  figures  thus  far  attained — 
95,066,  as  compared  with  94,215  at  the  end  of  June,  1900.  In 
New  York  City  the  decline  is  a  small  one,  amounting  to  but  400; 
but  it  follows  upon  a  larger  decline  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  following  table  shows  both  for  New  York  City  and  the 
remainder  of  the  State  the  growth  or  decline  of  unions  in  the 
principal  groups  of  trades: 
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TABLE  2. 

KUMBIB  AND  MBMBIBSHIP  OF  LABOR  ObGANIZATIONI. 


amavrn  of  th^p^^. 


BiilLdtng.  «t4fne  workfag.  elc 
(^loehlnf?  anil  tipitlleg..,*., . , ,. 
UGtftLHr  mauihitiery p  titc. « ,  ^ ,  >  * . 

TrBU«v(triat*on  . . ,  *  h  . .  * » , 

Pt-lnUng,  hLnilldjf,  eLu,»«.,.»«, 
TobiLCCO,  -  ^ .,.«....  ^ ..  t  «i  ■■■«  i * • 

FnOd  and  llqunrs ,,..>,*. 

Tbe^AtfTH  and  initi^lo- ■*...*..*, 
Woot]  worlfhiK  Hiid  rurnlturu. 
RjiDMtmirahtH  nnd  retail  trade. 
Public  ompIoyniPEiL,  ,«^^,,,<4. 
HlfH»]laa(X]iiis. *  * *. 

TotaL , 


OROAinZATIONS. 


ii. 


4S9 

^■/ 

31 

U 

ao 


in 
na 

S3 
S3 
SI 

8S 


n8««  ijiS 


In- 


a2 

a 

d 


lUlM'B&AD    In 


York 
Cltj'. 


al 


towiu^ 


a] 
f 
9 

I 


MKMBKRSHIP,  MABCH  31. 


Mm. 


8i.au 

33.129 

IShSKO 
T.M9 

8,64f2 

4,S78 


334,'i93 


Women. 


5.859 

15 

5 

777 

M73 


Total. 


493 

as 

431 
17 


81.314 
25.018 
83,144 
83.456 
17,657 
10.0B1 
9,885 
9,830 
8,667 
6,394 
7,061 
4,573 


10,123  344,915 


In- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 


(— )in3 
months. 


1,496+ 

3,370- 

10+ 

2,113+ 

361+ 

707— 

510+ 

39— 

349— 

aai+ 


3,431+ 


tlROUt^  t^r  TtUUH. 


I.  Baildinf?,  stone  working,  etc.. 
II.  Clothing  and  textiles. 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

IV.  Transportation , 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc , 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

XI.  Public  employment 

XIL  Miscellaneous 

Total 


OTHER  CITIK8  A«D 
TOWNS. 


a  Decrease. 

The  net  increase  in  unions  in  New  York  City  was  5  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State  59,  but  the  actual  number  of  new  unions 
in  New  York  City  was  14,  as  8  unions  lapsed  and  1  was  amal- 
gamated; and  the  number  of  new  unions  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Btate  was  75,  as  15  lapsed  and  1  was  amalgamated  with  another 
organization.  The  total  number  of  new  unions  reporting  to  the 
Department  was  therefore  89,  although  the  net  increase  was  only 


64. 
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With  respect  to  membership,  the  most  notable  changes  are  in 
the  clothiBg  and  textiles  group,  which  lost  2,400  members,  and 
the  transportation  group,  which  gained  2,600.  The  decline  in  the 
garment-making  trades  was  in  New  York  City  and  was  there 
confined  to  the  male  membership,  while  the  female  membership 
increased  slightly.  Outside  of  the  metropolis  the  change  in  mem- 
bership in  Group  II  was  insignificant. 

The  increased  membership  in  the  trades  connected  with  trans- 
portation is  seen  to  be  outside  of  New  York;  it  was  largely  due 
in  fact  to  the  growth  of  unions  of  car  builders  and  repairers  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester.  In  the  preceding  quarter  these  unions, 
with  a  membership  of  about  500,  wei-e  classiified  amiong  the  wood 
working  trades,  and  their  transfer  to  transportation  occasions  a 
loss  in  Group  IX.  But  to  the  500  members  of  the  preceding  quar- 
ter have  been  added  over  1,700  new  members,  thus  accounting 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  Group  IV.  A  gain  of  300 
in  the  Buffalo  seamen's  unions  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Group  III,  the  metal  and  shipbuilding  trades,  shows  a  net  gain 
of  10  in  membership;  but  the  second  part  of  the  table  shows  that 
a  gain  of  1,019  in  New  York  City  is  nearly  balanced  by  a  loss  of 
1,009  in  the  interior  centei«.  The  loi^  is  due  to  a  falling  off  of 
1,500  in  membership  of  the  marine  firemen's  union  in  Buffalo. 

The  tobacco  trades  unions  in  New  York  Oity  suffered  a  decline 
of  more  than  700. 

These  were  the  principal  changes  in  membership  during  the 
quarter.  The  other  groups  show  both  gains  and  losses,  but  oo  a 
oompajpatively  small  scale.  i 

II.  Unemployment. 
At  the  end  of  March  out  of  228,327  members  of  labor  organ- 
izations reporting,  42,244  or  18.5  per  cent  were  idle  at  their  trade. 
And  of  237,093  reporting,  26,841  or  11.3  per  cent  were  idle  during 
the  entire  quarter  (January,  February  and  March).  The  propor- 
tion of  unemployed  members  was  about  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  thus: 

TABLE  3. 
Number  and  Pkrckntaok  ok  Mbmbbrs  of  Labor  UNioifs  Idlb— 

AT  THK  KMD  OF  KARCR.  DURIKO  FIRST  QUARTER. 

Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897 43,854  30.6  35,881  24.8 

1898 87,857  31.0  18,102  10.1 

1899 81,751  18.3  22,658  13.1 

1900 44,336  20.0  22,895  10.1  ^-^  ^ 

1«1 «.««*  W.5  36.841  l^rltizedbyLjOOgie 
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It  will  be  Been  that  on  the  whole  the  conditionfl  of  employment 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1901  were  not  perceptibly  better  than  in 

1898,  1899  and  1900.  Considering  simply  continuous  idleness 
throughout  the  throe  months,  1901  would  compare  favorably  with 
1899;  and  considering  only  the  end  of  the  period,  1901  compares 
favorably  with  1898  and  1900,  but  not  with  1809.  All  four  years 
make  a  notably  better  showing  than  1897. 

That  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901 
appear  no  worse  than  in.  the  corresponding  period  of  1899 
and  1900  \s  principally  due  to  activity  in  the  building  trades. 
Thus  the  following  table  shows  that,  as  regards  continuous  idle- 
ness throughout  the  quarter,  a  large  majority  of  the  groups  of 
trades  have  a  larger  percentage  in  1901  than  in  either  1900  or 

1899.  With  respect  to  idleness  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter, 
the  comparison  shows  that  one-half  of  the  groups  had  larger  and 
one-half  smaller  percentages  in  1901  than  in  1900  and  1899: 


TABLE  4. 
IDLBNK88  OF  MBKBERS  OT  LABOB  OBOAinSATIOBS— 


OBOUPS  or  TBADK8. 


L  Building,  stone  working, etc.. 
n.  Clothing  and  textiles 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music. 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture. 
X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.. 

XL  Public  employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


AT  END  OF  MABCH. 


Number 
1901. 


19,4S9 

&.824 

2.061 

7,271 

1.440 

1.294 

1.293 

684 

1,151 

592 

113 

762 


42.244 


Percentage. 


97.2 
21.5 

9.4 
38.6 

8.2 
13.0 
18.2 

9.5 
13.8 

9.6 

1.6 
17.9 


18.5 


88.0 
21.1 
7.0 
23.1 
7.5 
12.8 
10.2 
8.2 
11.8 
7.0 
1.9 
6.2 


20.0 


85.1 
8.0 
7.2 
10.8 
8.1 
18.2 
9.4 
14.9 
14.1 
18.3 
11.0 
2.6 


18.8 
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Number 
1901. 


11,428 

2,250 

1.874 

6,408 

1,180 

677 

1,017 

271 

786 

881 

38 

686 


26,841 


Percentage. 


1901.    1900.    1899. 


14.5 
9.0 
6.9 

90.2 
6.7 
6.8 

10.4 
4.2 
9.1 
5.3 
0.5 

18.5 


11.3 


17.4 
5.4 
2.3 

19.8 
5.5 
8.5 
6.8 
8.4 
1.7 
5.0 
1.5 
2.1 


10.1 


S8.1 
8.3 
S.S 
8.8 
5.6 
9.4 
5.8 
3.4 
8.5 
8.6 

11.0 
2.0 


18.1 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  absolute  amount  of  idleness 
is  much  smaller  than  that  indicated'  in  these  tables  for  th^  reason 
that  secretaries  of  labor  unions  cannot  as  a  rule  know  when  some 
of  their  membens  who  have  no  work  at  their  trade  may  be  em- 
ployed in  some  other  trade. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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TABLES. 
CaDBKS  or  lOUCNBSS  AT  TBB  BMD  OF  MARCH— 


0AU8B. 


Lttok  Of  work 

Weather 

Trmde  dlspatet 

Lack  of  material 

Slcknees 

Baperannoatlon 

Ottker  caiuea 

Total 

Canaenot  reported.. 

TMal  Idle 


IMTBEIOIt  TOWNS. 

HEW  YORK  8TATK. 

' 

' 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1901. 

1900. 

190L 

i9oa 

1901. 

1900. 

1901.    1900. 

28*980 

11,086 

V,058 

7,306 

80,968 

18.394 

74.1.      41.8 

389 

15.891 

6,306 

4.976 

6,545 

30,867 

15.7       46.0 

:tS9 

1.330 

537 

801 

866 

8.031 

3.1         4.5 

133 

156 

877 

.7    

1,181 

1,078 

668 

545 

1.849 

1,633 

4.5         8.7 

519 

SOT 

93 

41 

613 

63b 

1.5         1.4 

97 

1,064 

478 

801 

575 

1,855 

1.4         S.l 

36,517 

80,436 

15,195 

18,873 

41.718 

44,398 

100 

100 

818 

7 

330 

81 

5S3 

88 

86,889       80.438       15.415       18,903       43.344       44,886 


In  1900  the  number  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  material  was  in- 
claded  in  the  general  class  of  '^  other  causes  "  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  number  in  1901.  But  the  striking 
difference  between  the  two  years  is  found  in  the  numbers  idle  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions.  In  1900,  46  per  cent  of  all  the 
idleness  was  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  but  in  1901  only  15.7 
per  cent  was  thus  accounted  for.  It  seems  likely  that  many  or- 
ganizations, particularly  in  the  building  trades,  returned  "  bad 
weather  "  as  the  cause  of  idleness  in  1900  and  "  lack  of  work  " 
in  1901,  for  the  two  causes  combined  account  for  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  idleness  in  each  year. 

This  year  practically  all  the  idleness  reported  as  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  was  that  in  the  lake  trades  at  Buffalo  (marine 
engineers  and  firemen,  grain  shovelers,  etc),  thus: 

TABLE  6. 
CaSUVS  of  iDLBinESS  AT  THS  BMD  OF  HaROH,  1901. 


IfUMBBR  OF  MBMBBRfl  OF  IJLBOR  ORGAlflBATIOKS 
IDLB  BBCAU8B  OF— 

Total 
num- 
ber 
re- 
ported 

Cause 
not  re- 
ported 

OaoUPS  OF  TBADK8. 

Lack 

of 
work 

W'thr 

Strike 

or 
lock- 
out. 

Si 
30 

Lack 

of 
mate- 
rial. 

sick- 
ness. 

Saper- 
annu- 
aUon. 

other 
causes 

137; 

1S3 

a: 

3& 
33 
3f 

TL  ClotMnff  and  teT<1te# t 

17.836 
4.417 
1.489 
1,508 
1.063 
1.U64 

786 

530 
1.034 

564 
83 

695 

506 

"iioei 

4.978 

31  a 
a 

3« 
3 
4 

n 

a 

401 

417 
3P1 

8U 

41 
49 

I 

19,412 

7»oafl 

631 

l.tSl 

5B9 

113 

:r»5 

47 
54 

IIL  Metals,  maohlnerj,  etc 

V  Prlntlnflr.  blndlnsr.  etc 

44 

943 
CM) 

VL  Tobacco 

15 

vn.  Food  and  Uqnors. 

!!!.!!! 

451 
69 

18 
53 

IX.  Wood  working  and  farnlture 
X.  RMtaorantA  and  retail  trade. 

44 

m 

18 

6 

S2 

■""'b 

XL  Pnbllo  emplojment. 

XII   lltiio«Ilaneon« 

7 

Total 

80,988 

6,545 

sei 

177 

l,N» 

57B 

41.7131 

fiSS 
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III.    Amount  of  Employment. 

Having  indicated  the  number  of  membera  of  labor  unions  who 
had  no  employment  at  all  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  we  may 
now  consider  the  number  of  those  who  did  have  employment  in 
their  trade  and  the  number  of  days  of  employment.  This  is 
shown  for  each  industry  in  Table  III  at  the  end  of  the  Bulletin 
and  in  the  following  summary  table  for  the  aggregate  of  all 
trades: 


TA.BLB  7. 
Number  of  Days  Worksd  n  Fibst  Quabtbb,  1901. 

P«rcentase 

NUMBBR.                                              rBBOBlfTAQB.  iB  flnt 

,                 « ,  , ' »  quarter 

QRADBs.                        Ken.  Women.  Total.  Men.  Women.  Total.  1900. 

1—9  days 1^             2          789                    0.4         0.0+     0.8  0.4 

10->19day8 4,011            13       4,088                    2.1         0.1         1.9  0.8 

20— 29  days 4.976          480       5,4b6                    2.5         S.2         3.6  8.4 

80-89  days 18,386          678     18,914                    6.6        7.4         6.7  11.1 

40-49  days 9,487          997     10,434                    4.7       10.7        5.0  5.6 

60-59days 20.817          407      20.734                   10.1         4.4         9.9  7.8 

60-69  days 33,919       1,551     24,470                  11.5       16.7       11.7  ll.B 

70-79  days 100,188       5,005    105,198                   50.2       58.9       50.4  47.6 

80-89  days 7.225            13       7,238                    8.6        0.1         8.5  8.0 

90+     days 16,518          185      16,658                    8.8         1.5         9.0  8.5 

199,564       9,280    208,844  100.0     100.0      100.0  100.0 


The  number  of  working  days  in  the  quarter,  excluding  Sundays 
and  New  Year's  Day,  having  been  76,  it  appears  that  61.9  per 
cent  of  all  members  of  labor  unions  worked  full  time,  or  over- 
time, the  corresponding  percentage  in  1900  having  been  59.1. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  with  earlier  years  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  worked  is  calculated,  thus: 

TABLE  8. 
▲TKRAGS   NDMBBR  of   DATS  WORKKD  BT  UNIOinSTS  WHO  HAD  EMPLOTMSHT  IH  THK  FIBST  QUARTER 

or  Each  Year— 

Men.  Women. 

1897 68  63 

1898 62  61 

1899 64  68 

1900 66  6ft 

1901 67  63 

While  the  women  had  fewer  days  of  employment  than  in  1809 
and  1900,  the  men,  who  constitute  95  per  cent  of  the  membership, 
had  a  higher  average  than  in  any  of  the  four  years  preceding, 
the  table  displaying  indeed  a  regular  increase  in  each  yc^r.  The 
improvement  was  largely  due  to  more  employment  in  the  build- 
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Ing,  transport  and  printing  trades,  a  large  decline  in  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  having  taken  place  in  clothing  and  textiles 
(Group  II)  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  metal  trade®  (Group  III), 
which  are  the  other  important  groups,  thus: 

TABLE  9. 
AvBBAOB  Number  of  Days  Employkd  (Hkm  Only)  hi  thb  Firbt  Quartbb  of  1900  and  1901. 

AYBRAGB  HUMBSR  OF  DAYS  WORKED. 


Number  New  York     Interior 

employed.  City.  towns. 


1901.  1901.  1900.  1901.  1901. 

I.  BuUding,  stone  working,  etc ;....  97,869  56  54  64  88 

U.  Clothing  and  textiles 17,848  58  63  55  66 

m.  Metala,  machinery*  etc 29,770  78  74  76  71 

IV.  Transportation 24,806  78  75  74  81 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 15,595  70  67  69  71 

VI.  Tobacco 6,992  71  71  71  71 

VJL  Food  and  Uqaors. 8,785  75  76  74  76 

VUI.  Theaters  and  music 4,597  78  65  '/3  77 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture 7,885  70  67  70  71 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 5,246  77  72  69  77 

XL  Public  employment 6,964  82  85  81  8e 

XII.  Kisoellaneous 8.757  73  73  71  73 


Total— Hen 199,564  67  66  64  70 

Total— Women 9.280  63  65  61  66 


The  table  also  showB  an  increased  amount  of  employment  in 
the  theatrical  and  wood  working  trades,  and  in  restaurants  and 
retail  trade. 

As  far  as  the  female  members  of  unions  are  ooncemed  the 
decreased  amount  of  employment  in  1901  is  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  tobacco  trades.  Last  year  2,300  women  in  those 
trades  averaged  6&  day®  of  work  in  the  first  quarter;  this  year 
approximately  the  same  number  averaged  only  60  days.  The 
nuile  workers  in  the  tobacco  trades,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged 
71  days  in  each  quarter. 

IV.     Earnings. 

Table  IV  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  BuLiiUriN  exhibits  the 
earnings  of  members  of  labor  organizations  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1901.  As  usual  the  men  occupy  the  higher  grades  and  the 
women  the  lower  grades.  New  York  City  workingmen  also  rank 
higher,  in  the  earnings  table,  than  do  the  outside  members.  The 
percentage  of  members  falling  in  each  class  or  grade  of  quarterly 
earnings  appears  in- 
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TABLE  10. 
MxMBKibB  OF  Labor  Oiu»AJi»ATioirB  O&adbd  AcooRonro  to  thb  Amouiit  or  Qua.rtbblt  EABsnro»>- 

FlBST  QUARTBB,  1901— PSBCBNTAQBS. 


MBM. 

WOMBir. 

DOLLARS. 

New  York 
City. 

Interior 
towns. 

The  State. 

New  York 
City. 

Interior 
towns. 

The  State. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1-24 

0.7 

1.0 
4.8 
5.8 
6.2 
11.8 
12.4 
18.8 
10.8 
11.7 
7.9 
6.0 
8.6 

1.1 
3.8 
4.0 
6.7 
12.1 
18.0 
28.1 
19.8 
6.1 
5.5 
3.8 
0.9 
8.1 

12!3 
16.6 
15.6 

0.4 
1.8 
4.4 

8.4 
10-4 
10.8 
17.6 
18.4 

6.9  - 

8.3 

7.8 

3.3 

4.7 

5.0 
11.6 
10.9 
39.1 
35.4 

1.8 

6.8 

0.8 

O.l 

1.6 

0.1 

0.0+ 

7.8 

4.9 
15.6 
24.7 
28.6 
32.3 
3.8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
O.I 

4.9 

18.3 

16.5 

38.9 

34.1 

1.9 

4.8 

0.6 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

25-49 

14.8 

60-74 

33.7 

75-99 

38.3 

100-134 

14.4 

135-149., 

10.8 

150-174 

6.8 

175-199 

1.8 

200-aJ4 

0.1 

225-249 

0.1 

350-274..., 

275-299 

o.(H- 

0.0+ 

800+ 

4.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

As  compared  with  1899  and  1900,  the  earnings  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1901  were  larger,  thus: 


TABLB  11. 
DiSTRIBUTIOH    OF   EACH  100   MALB  MBXBBRB  OF    LABOR   UHIOVB    ACGOBBINO   TO    AMOUNT    EARBRD  IB 

THB  First  Quartbr  of— 

Grades.                                      1899.  1900.  1901. 

LeBsthant75 6.7  6.1  6.6 

975-fl49 38.7  39.1  36.6 

$160-$235 45.4  41.9  41.1 

Over$335 30.3  33.9  85.8 

100.0  100.0  100.0 


The  proportion  of  workingmen  who  earned  lees  than  |150  in 
the  quarter  has  decreased  each  year  and  the  proportion  that 
earned  over  |225  (approximately  three  dollars  a  day)  has  in- 
creased. 

The  earnings  of  unionists  depend  principally  upon  the  amount 
of  employment.  And  as  it  was  shown  in  table  8  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  in  the  quarter  by  those  unionists 
who  had  employment  was  67  in  1901,  as  compared  with  66  in 
1900  and  64  in  1899,  the  increased  earnings  in  1901  appear  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

Table  12  brings  into  comparison  the  average  earnings  of  union- 
ists in  the  principal  trades  in  the  first  quarters  of  1900  and  1901. 
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TABLE  la. 
AvKRAGB  EARiriiroB  or  Unionists  Durimo  First  Quarter  liOO  ahd  1901 . 


Trades. 


Hen. 
L  Baildlng.  Stone  Working.  Etc: 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making. . . 

Building  and  paving  trades  . 

Building  and  street  labor. . . . 
U.  Clothing  and  Textiles: 

OarmenCR 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 

UL  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuild- 
ing: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals    other    than    Iron  and 
steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shlpbttlidiog 

IV.  Transportation: 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drlTers,  etc. 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors  : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  water. 
VIII.  Theaters  and  Music : 
IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. . . 
X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  : 

Hotels  and  restaurants •. . 

Retail  trade 

XL  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous : 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


WoMBir. 
a.  Clothing  and.  Textiles : 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs. 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc  ...... 

Shirts,  oollars,ouffs  and  laundry 

Textiles. 

IV.  Transportation : 

Railroads 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VL  Tobaooo 

Vin.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 
X.  RestanranU  and  Retail  Trade : 

Hotels  and  restauranto 

Retail  trade 

XL  Public  Employment. 


QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  31— 


Number 
employed. 


3,011 

531 

44,844 

13.567 

19,691 
1.544 

1,788 


19,8:22 

3,955 
6,465 
1,352 

11,741 
8,«M 
1.437 

aco 

4,199 
14,936 

6,867 

8,735 
4.345 
5.932 
8,073 

1 3,103 
6,363 

851 

1,134 

9b3 

446 


86 
63 
174 
•54 

6 

497 

3,834 

441 

19 

[315 


Average 
earnings. 


$175  09 
77  30 
178  15 
143  30 

136  81 
141  89 
158  03 
315  13 
124  U8 


176  01 

203  55 
313  74 
304  35 

216  18 

137  29 
149  98 
800  00 
116  10 
210  46 
132  04 

148  98 
185  76 
831  07 
165  86 

141  83 
308  52 

254  06 

138  87 
143  43 

100  :£3 


66  99 
53  00 
35  03 

117  81 
105  83 

130  00 
105  84 

118  09 
493  90 

49  53 

93  69 


Number 
employed. 


4,043 

598 
49,783 
13.466 

11.909 
1.416 
1.735 
1,387 
901 


18,830 

3,807 
7,063 
1,571 

15,496 
8,467 
1,080 
400 
4.503 

15.595 
6,993 

4.641 
4.1M 
5.709 
7,806 

(3.534 

{3,197 

6,964 


1,438 
1,059 

585 


4,127 


251 
355 


5 

700 

2,346 

461 

25 

(   75 

i875 

17 


Average 
earnings. 


$317  36 
49  09 
185  86 
128  72 

130  13 
189  85 
138  84 
166  66 
119  88 


183  83 

809  00 
237  14 
212  13 

206  78 
153  19 
151  57 
800  00 
140  15 
225  94 
135  67 

156  12 

183  82 
838  68 
179  74 

184  26 
146  05 
202  99 

880  56 

128  40 
151  93 
94  46 


74  91 
95  88 
73  74 

87  61 
83  44 

120  00 
91  47 
103  71 
466  91 
41  06 

78  00 

88  60 
152  56 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 

in 
earnings. 


$43  17+ 
38  21- 
7  21+ 
18  48— 

16  19— 
354— 
14  18— 
48  46- 
4  15- 


6  51+ 

6  46+ 
88  40+ 
788+ 

940- 

24  90+ 
1  89+ 


24  06+ 

15  48+ 
8  63+ 

7  14+ 
1  94— 

17  56+ 

18  88+ 

1  57— 


76  51+ 

4  97- 
9  49+ 

5  76— 


14  87— 
14  88— 
25  99— 
8  47— 
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An  increase  or  decrease  in  earnings  will  usually  be  found  to  ac- 
company an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  employment 
(Table  9).  Thus,  in  Group  II  the  number  of  days  worked  by 
male  unionists  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901  was  58  as  compared 
with  03  in  19O0;  the  earnings  declined  fl6  in  garment  making, 
the  principal  trade  in  Group  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metal 
trades  (Group  III)  have  larger  earnings  with  fewer  days  of  em- 
ployment, indicating  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Most  of 
the  other  groups  of  trades  show  increased  earnings,  the  largest 
increase  being  among  the  glass  workers.  The  largest  decline  is 
among  the  makers  of  linen  wearing  apparel  (Group  II)  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  organization  of  new  unions  among  the  less 
well-paid  workers  of  the  trade. 

With  respect  to  women,  their  earnings  increascni  slightly  in 
the  most  important  group,  clothing,  and  declined  in  all  the  re- 
maining groups,  including  cigar  making  and  printing. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.  New  York  City. 
Important  changes  in  the  methods  of  constructing  buildings 
are  provided  in  the  tenement-house  law  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  rush  of  builders  to  file  plans 
before  the  act  became  effective  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  and  estimated  cost  of  enterprises  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1901.  For  new  and  remodeled  buildings  there  was  a  gain  of 
17  per  cent  in  the  number  and  108  per  cent  in  the  cost  over  those 
projected  in  thie  corresponding  period  of  1900.  There  was  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  number  completed.  Although 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  19  per  cent  in  the  number  of  altered 
buildings  commenced,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  was  noted  in 
new  structures  started.  The  totals  for  the  two  quarters  were: 
1900—2,816  buildings;  cost,  |18,273,890;  commenced,  2,602;  com- 
pleted, 2,041.  1901— 3,28e3  buildings;  cost,  f 38,029,085;  com- 
menced, 2,590;  completed,  2,286. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED  COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COM- 
MENCED  AND  COMPLETED,  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1900  AND  1901. 


RUMBKR  OF 
BUILDINGS. 

KSTIHATXD  COST  OF 
PBOJBCTBD  BUILOINOS. 

IHTMBBB  OF  BDILDIXOS— 

MOITTHB. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

]90a 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

J.  New  Buildings. 
January  

359 
856 
446 

494 
547 
843 

$4,820.7M 
4,334,'238 
7,487,817 

$6,902,567 
13.540,890 
15,487.228 

889 
SOS 
469 

897 
855 
673 

[       883 
877 
407 

551 

February  

336 

March 

425 

Total 

1.163 

1,684 

$ir),ai3,814 

$35,980,685 

1,166 

1,424 

1,166 

1,313 

IL  Alterations. 

January  

February  

March 


Total. 


894 

481) 
770 


1,653 


845 

SK4 
670 


$681,006 

511.4^1 

1,038,686 


$3,331,076 


TTI.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


January  . 
February . 
March  .... 


Total. 


753 

847 

1,216 

3, Sir. 


931 

1,513 


$5,001,771 
4,745.6r>6 

S.52fi,453 


$18,273,890 


$490,773 
621 .852 
985,776 

$3,098,400 


865 
403 
669 

314  f        360 
313           334 
539           881 

511 
193 
871 

1.436 

1.166  1        875 

1,074 

$7,393,839 
14,162.742 

16,473,004 


$:W.029,0H5 


754  I 
710 
1,138 


711  I        643 

668  ,        611 

1,211  7as 


a.«82       2.590       2,041 


1.062 
438 
796 
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II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — The  statistics  of  the  Buffalo  Bureau  of  Building,  fur- 
nished by  Frank  T.  Reynolds,  superintendent,  show  a  notable 
increase  in  the  extent  of  projected  building  operations  in  that 
city  in  the  first  three  months  of  1901  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  years  immediately  preceding.  And 
each  of  the  three  months  of  1901  exhibits  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  month,  thus: 


New  buildings: 

Januarj 

Februarj 

March 

Total 

Remodeled  building* : 

January 

February. 

March 

Total 

New  and  remodeled  buildings  : 

January 

February 

March 

Total 


HUMBER  OP  PBRMITfi. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

41 

35 

58 

63 

43 

40 

65 

87 

84 

169 

115 

182 

22 

25 

31 

34 

37 

84 

64 

42 

47 

120 

104 

112 

60 

68 

89 

97 

80 

74 

129 

79 

131 

289 

219 

294 

B8TIMATBD  COST  OF  BUILDHTOS. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

$75,710 

$i27,990 

$121,712 

125,441    • 

166,620 

271,910 

118,847 

90.920 

842,173 

$319,498 

$595,530 

$735,795 



$13,443 

$36,846 

$75,211 

33,295 

24,595 

187.146 

65,144 

47,902 

188,618 

$111,881 

$109,848 

$350,975 

$89,153 

$861,836 

$196,928 

158,736 

191,216 

409.006 

183.491 

188.828 
$694,878 

480,791 

$431,380 

$1,086,770 

Rochester, — In  Rochester  also  the  first  quarter-year  in  the  new 
century  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  projected  buildings  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  preceding  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  new 
buildings  authorized  only  slightly  exceeds  the  figures  for  1900, 
but  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  remodeled  buildings 
authorized. 

City  of  Rocuestkr— January,  February  and  March, 
kumbbr  ok  permits.  estimated  cost. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

New  buildings... 

66 

SI 

94 

$135,035 

$204,550 

$211,255 

Remodeled 

31 

29 

52 

43,165 

16.425 

62,904 

Total 

97 

- 

110 

146 

$178,200 

$2^,975 

$264,159 

Syracuse. — The    building    permits    issued    by    Fire    Marshal 
Pellenz  in  January,  February  and  March  of  1901,  while  fewer 
in  number  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1900,  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  money.     But  when  corn- 
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parisoD  is  made  with  1899  the  figures  for  this  year  do  not  appear 
so  large. 

Stbacusb— Jahuakt,  February  and  March. 

additions  and 
nsw  buildinae.  altkrations.  total. 


January 30  $67,060  18  $6,470  88  $73,530 

Febniary 30  49,285  18  11,400  33  60.635 

Xaroh 36  90,473  33  10,140  49  100,612 

Total  1901 66  ^06/767  M  $28,010  130  $334,767 

*'     1900 94  183,747  46  34,964  140  317,711 

««    ;899 387,000 28,707        810,707 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

There  was  an  increase  of  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  volume  of  immigration  for  the  first  quarter  of  1901  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  1900,  the  arrivals  in  the  two  periods 
numbering,  respectively,  69,783  and  69,498. 

As  to  the  various  races  that  passed  through  the  metropolitan 
port  this  year,  th<e  iSouthem  Italiams  were  far  in  the  lead  numer- 
ieally,  18,496,  or  27  per  cent,  of  that  element  having  landed  from 
the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March.  The  Slovaks 
were  second  in  point  of  numbers,  recording  11  per  cent,  or  7,657, 
of  the  aggregate.  Taking  into  account  the  races  whose  arrivals 
were  above  1,500,  and  <x>mparing  the  figures  with  those  for  the 
same  term  of  months  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Ruthenians 
(Russniak)  show  the  greatest  proportionate  increase — 126  per 
cent.  Other  elements  which  also  gained  over  last  year  were: 
Croatians  and  Slovenians,  89  per  cent;  Northern  Italians,  45 
per  cent;  Southern  Italians,  17  per  cent;  Germans,  12  per  cent; 
Slovaks,  3  per  cent;  Magyars,  1  per  cent.  The  most  marked 
decrease  was  among  the  Irish  people,  53  per  cent;  while  a  de- 
cline of  40  per  cent  was  rejwrted  for  the  Lithuanian  pace,  38  per 
cent  for  the  Hebrewe,  8  per  cent  for  the  Scandinavians,  and  6 
per  cent  for  the  Poles. 

This  year  the  proportion  of  male  immigrants  who  entered  the 
country  at  New  York  duiring  the  finst  three  months  was  78  per 
cent,  against  74  per  cent  in  the  similar  quarter  of  1900,  while 
the  percentages  of  female  arrivals  were  22  and  26,  respectively. 
Of  the  principal  races  the  most  pronounced  disparity  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sexes  in  this  year's  importations  was  among  the 
Ooatianis  and  Slovenians,  88  per  cent  of  whom  were  males  and 
12  per  cent  were  females.  The  smallest  difference  was  reported 
for  the  Hebrews — 57  per  cent  males  and  43  per  cent  females. 

With  reference  to  the  ag(»s  of  those  who  debarked  in  January, 
February  and  March,  this  year,  it  is  shown  by  the  statistics  that 
87  per  cent  were  between  14  and  45  years,  only  5  per  cent  were 
45  years  and  over,  and  but  8  per  cent  were  children  under  14 
years. 
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The  exceedingly  large  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  aliens 
destined  to  New  York  State  during  the  quarter  ending  with  last 
March  would  indicate  that  the  tide  of  immigration  has  begun  a 
permanent  flow  from  the  congested  cities  of  the  East  and  is  find- 
ing an  outlet  to  less  populous  places  in.  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Whether  the  reason  for  this  distribution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  new  settlers  have  become  convinced  that  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  crowded  towns  at  or  near  the  North  Atlantic 
seaboard  have  diminished  with  the  constant  influx  of  the  varied 
races  from  the  Old  World,  or  that  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
labor  at  remoter  points  in  the  United  States,  is  of  course  con- 
jectural, but  a  more  even  distribution  of  this  population  through- 
out the  Union  ib  certainly  desirable,  and  if  the  equalizing  proo- 
esB  continues  it  may  go  a  long'  way  toward  eoMng  a  very 
knotty  problem.  In  the  quarter  named  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  announced  that  they  were  going  to  live  in  this  State, 
but  a  clearer  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  falling  off  here 
may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  flgures  for  the  different 
quarters  since  the  publication  of  immigration  statistics  com- 
menced in  the  Bulletin  in  1899,  for  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
percentages  of  those  who  had  made  known  their  intention  to 
remain  in  the  Ehnpire  State  were : 

Quarter.  Year.  Per  cent. 

Second  1899  40.6 

Third 1899  46.9 

Fourth 1899  42.8 

Flr»t 1900  86.8 

Second 1900  41.5 

Third 1900  46.0 

Fourth 1900  43.6 

First 1901  83.5 

WMle  New  York  recorded  a  decrease  in  the  proportions,  Penn- 
sylvania bad  a  material  gain,  27.1  per  cent  going  to  that  State 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the  major  portion  taking 
up  residence  in  the  ooal  regions.  The  percentages  for  the  other 
quarters  are  given  below: 

Quarter.  Tear.                   Per  cent 

Second 1899  16.8 

Third- 1899  15.6 

Fourth 1899  19.S 

First 1900  22.1 

Second 1900  16.6 

Third 1900  16.2 

Fourth 1900  18.3 

In  comparison  with  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1900,  there 
was  also  a  perceptible  decrease  this  year  in  the  proportion  of 
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people  who  were  destined  to  Massachusetts,  New  Jereey  and  Con- 
necticut which,  next  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
largest  Staites  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  The  percentages 
follow: 

riBST  QUABTKR. 

1900.  1901. 

Per  cent.       Per  cent.  ' 

MaMAchutetta 7.9  5.2 

New  Jersey 7->  6.6 

Connecticut 3.4  2.8 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  nioticeable  increase  in  the  desti- 
nations to  several  large  States  in  other  divisions,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  percentages,  which  are  given  here  for  the  two  periods  con- 
sidered: 

riRBT  QUARTKR. 

1900.  1901. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Illinois S.8  6.4 

Ohio 8.2  8.5 

Cttllfoml* 1.4  2.0 

Wisconsin 0.9  1.1 

WertVlrgtnlA ! 0.8  1.1 

Colorada 0.6  1.0 

Following  is  the  tabular  statement  of  the  avowed  destination 
of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  who  landed  at  the  Port  of 
New  York  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1901 : 


81 

5 

Arlaona 55 

Arkansas 18 

California 1,361 

Colorado 708 

Connecticut 1.954 

Delaware. Hi 

District  of  Columbia 36 

Florida 29 

Georgia 22 

Idaho 58 

Illinois 4,481 

Indiana 349 

Indian  Territory 55 

Iowa 619 

Kansas 170 

Kentucky 20 

Louisiana 66 

Halne 51 

Maryland 239 

Vassachusetts ...  8,597 

Mlehlgan  USH 

Minnesota l.OTjJ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 413 

Hontaaa 355 


Nebraska 851 

Nevada \ 118 

New  Hampshire 74 

New  Jersey 4,888 

New  Mexico 12 

New  York 23,664 

North  Carolina 2 

NorthDakota 264 

Ohio 2,488 

Oklahoma  21 

Oregon Ill 

Pennsylvania  18,930 

Rhodelsland 687 

South  Carolina 8 

South  Dakota 315 

Tennessee 62 

TexaH 134 

Utah 67 

Vermont 101 

Virginia 70 

Washington 200 

West  Virginia 800 

WlM*onsln 737 

Wyoming 136 

Total 69,783 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  work  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31,  1901,  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding 
quarters,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  receiving  applications  from 
people  who  desire  to  use  the  Bureau  to  find  employment  and  aj)- 
plications  from  employers  for  labor.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
work  of  a  State  labor  exchange,  conducted  on  business  principles. 
Each  applicant  for  work  files  with  us  references  from  former 
employers,  which  references  are  investigated,  making  strict  in- 
quiry as  to  the  character  of  the  parties  and  ability  to  perform  the 
work  they  are  in  quest  of.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  intelligently  when  they  are  introduced  to  those  who  seek 
to  employ  them. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  general  public  are  as  follows:  To 
the  x>^P^e  desiring  employment,  engagements  by  employers, 
who  in  turn  for  services  rendered  will  pay  the  compensation 
agreed  upon.  To  employers  the  advantages  are  introduction  to 
help  whose  references  have  been  investigated  attesting  to  com- 
petency, sobriety  and  honesty.  In  the  matter  of  domestic  help, 
or,  in  fact,  for  all  help,  this  is  of  great  imi)ortance,  but  all  the 
more  so  in  oonnectipn  with  people  employed  in  domestic  circles. 
Very  often  families  leave  the  home  in  care  of  the  help,  and  it  is 
then  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  know  something 
as  to  the  character  of  such  before  introduced  to  the  home  circle. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  were  but  few  com- 
plaints by  either  employers  or  employees,  and  that  such  as  were 
made  were  of  a  minor  nature. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  unscrupu- 
lous i^eople  in  the  city  are  making  use  of  tlie  Pan-American'  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo  to  get  pooiile  to  pay  fees  to  secure  various 
kinds  of  woi*k  in  and  around  thf?  Exposition  buildings.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows:  An  advertisement 
appears  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  i)apers  stating  that  a  certain 
number  of  people  can  find  employment  at  the  Exposition,  statitig 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  per  month  for  services  ren- 
dered if  parties  will  address  box  so  and  so,  such  and  such  a  news- 
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I>aper  office.  One  woman  who  went  to  Buffalo  throagh  such  an 
agency  found  to  her  regret  when  she  arrived  there  that  no  such 
employment  was  to  be  obtained,  and  after  searching  in  vain  for 
work  such  a«  it  was  her  custom  to  perform  she  was  left  destitute 
in  Buffalo.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  ladies  who  became  in- 
terested' in  her  case  a  return  ticket  to  New  York  was  secured 
for  her,  and  only  by  thiis  mtnans  was  she  able  to  return.  From 
what  we  can  learn  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  present  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  any  branch  of  domestic  labor  in  Buffalo,  and  women 
should  be  very  careful  before  they  pay  any  money  to  employment 
agencies  for  the  pri\'ilege  of  being  sent  on  such  a  wild-goose 
chase. 


On  May  1st  the  Bureau  moved  from  No.  30  West  Twenty-ninth 
street  to  No.  107  East  Thirty-first  street,  where  it  is  now  located 
in  a  building  occupied  by  the  local  branch  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor.  The  change  is  for  the  better  in  many  re- 
spects, the  locality  is  more  central,  being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  New  York  Central  depot,  and  the  ferries  leading  to  the 
Long  Island  railroad,  and,  by  transfer,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie 
and  West  Shore  railroads.  The  parlor  floor  of  the  building  has 
been  fittt?d  up  for  our  work,  the  oftice  for  employi^ns  b<*ing  in  the 
front.  This  is  a  fine,  large  room,  and  is  all  that  could  be  wished 
for,  while  the  waiting  rooms  for  the  employees  in  the  rear  are 
neat,  airy,  and  home-like  in  every  particular. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  81, 1901. 

AppUcanUfor  work 1,881 

Appllcanta  for  help 690 

Situations  secured 566 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment 42.5 
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irjDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATU 

^        Albany  and  Troy  Street  Railway  Employees. 

The  most  important  event  in  this  year's  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  New  York  State  was  the  strike  of  the  conductoM, 
motormen  and  other  employees  on  the  street  railways  in  Albany, 
Troy  and  the  several  ^owns  adjacent  to  those  cities.  During  the 
progress  of  the  dispute  great  excitement  prevailed  in  Albany, 
but  in  the  other  localities  there  was  comparative  quiet.  Some 
3,000  troops  were  ordered  out  to  quell  disturbances  in  Albany, 
to  prevent  possible  destruction  of  the  railroad  corporation's  prop- 
erty, and  to  protect  non-union  employees  In  their  eflforts  to 
operate  cars.  A  deplorable  outcome  of  the  affair  was  the  fatal 
shooting  by  militiamen  of  two  reputable  and  inoffensive  citiaens 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  when  an  assault  was  at- 
tempted upon  a  detachment  of  soldiers  who  were  guarding  a  car 
manned  by  a  non-union  crew.  The  controversy  lasted  from  the 
7th  to  the  18th  of  May,  when  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  was  reached. 

The  electric  surface  lines  on  which  the  strike  occurred  are 
owned  and  conducted  by  the  United  Traction  Company,  whose 
system  extends  through  the  cities  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Water- 
vliet,  Troy  and  Oohoes,  the  villages  of  Green  Island  and  Water- 
ford,  and  along  the  turnpike  which  connects  Albany  and  Water- 
vliet.  The  workmen  who  engaged  in  the  strike  are  aflSliated  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of 
America  and  are  organized  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  No. 
148,  has  headquarters  in  Albany,  while  the  other.  No.  1S2,  is 
located  in  Troy.  According  to  the  report  of  the  traction  com- 
pany there  were  altogether  1,011  peraons  involved  in  the  walk- 
out. Of  that  number  562  were  connected  with  the  Albany  sec- 
tion of  the  road,  250  being  conductors,  250  motormen,  6  linemen 
and  drivers,  40  shopmen,  and  16  power-house  employees.  In  Troy 
449  men  took  part,  consisting  of  200  conductors,  200  motormen,  9 
linemen  and  drivers,  and  40  shopmen. 

The  differences  between  the  company  and  the  unione  arose  on 
;tl^e.l6tb  of  March  over  a  series  of  demands  made  by  the  latter. 
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The  main  points  of  contention  related  to  the  employment  of  eight 
men  who  were  not  associated  with  the  labor  organization;  to  an 
advance  in  the  wage  rate  of  night  workers,  who  were  then  re- 
ceiving 18J  cents  an  hour,  but  desired  20  cents  per  hour,  which 
was  the  scale  paid  to  conductors  and  motormen  for  day  work; 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  men  upon  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an 
inspector.    Below  is  the  full  text  of  the  demands: 

"  First.  That  the  company  would  continue  to  treat  with  the  properly 
accredited  officers  of  the  said  divisions  of  the  employees*  associations. 

"Second.  That  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  motorman  or 
conductor  on  the  cars  of  the  United  Traction  Company  who  is  not  a  mem- 
\)er  of  the  association;  in  case  of  expulsion  of  any  of  its  members  the 
company  could  dismiss  from  its  service  such  member  or  members  upon 
satisfactory  proof  of  misconduct  alleged,  or  conduct  contrary  to  the  spirit 
or  condition  of  the  requests  hereby  made. 

"Third.  That  no  time  table  shall  be  worked  until  it  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  executive  boards  of  each  of  the  said  divisions  of  the 
association. 

"Fourth.  That  the  comipany  shall  pay  all  conductors  and  motormen 
operating  cars  on  their  lines  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour;  all  time 
on  cars  to  be  paid  for  whether  they  are  running  or  not;  pay  all  pit  men  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour,  and  helpers  at  the  rate  of  17%  cents  per 
hour,  not  less  than  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

"  Fifth.  That  all  employees  of  the  United  Traction  Company  shaU  have 
free  tranaportation  on  all  lines  owned  or  operated  by  the  company. 

"  Sixth.  That  any  member  of  the  association  who  wishes  to  lay  off  on 
business  of  the  association  shall  have  preference  over  other  men  who 
wish  to  lay  off  on  individual  business;  in  cases  of  vacancies  on  the  regular 
runs  men  to  move  up  In  rotation. 

"Seventh.  That  no  employee  shaU  be  dismissed  upon  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  one  inspector. 

"  Eighth.  That  tlie  rule  to  register  inspectors  should  be  abolished  unless 
a  pass  is  tendered  to  the  conductor  of  the  car  by  such  Inspector. 

"  Ninth.  That  all  suspensions  or  dismissals  by  superintendents  shall  be 
subject  to  reversal  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  company. 

"Tenth.  That  the  company  shall  furnish  electric  heat  or  coal  to  aU 
flag  shanties  maintained  by  it  and  shall  not  remove  any  of  said  flag 
shanties  now  maintained  by  it 

"  Eleventh.  That  the  company  shall  maintain  the  same  nun^ber  of  relief 
cars  as  were  run  by  it  on  February  22,  1901,  and  will  run  more  regular 
and  reUef  cars  if  travel  demands  it 

"  Twelfth.  That  the  company  shall  pay  employees  for  all  time  lost  dur- 
ing suspension  should  the  employee  not  be  found  guilty  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company's  executive  committee,  held  on 
April  13th,  the  foregoing  demands  were  considered  and  the  most 
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of  them  rejected.  A  written  answer  to  tMs  effect  was  submitted 
to  the  president  of  each  organization  affected.  Subsequently  an 
official  of  the  corporation  issued  a  statement  concerning  the  at- 
titude of  the  executive  committee  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Said 
he: 

"  In  these  answers  we  declined  to  Accede  to  request  No,  2  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  quite  as  unjust  to  require  an  applicant  for  a 
position  to  join  a  labor  organization  as  to  require  him  not  to  join  such  an 
organization.  Section  171a  of  the  penal  code  maJies  It  a  crime  for  an 
employer  to  require  an  employee  not  to  join  a  labor  organization,  and  we 
regard  it  as  equally  unjust  to  make  an  employee  join  a  labor  organization. 

"  We  declined  to  accede  to  the  third  request  for  the  reason  that  all  time 
tables  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  union's  executive  board. 

"  We  refused  to  accede  to  the  fifth  request  because  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  employees  of  one  division  to  ride  on  the  other  divisions. 

"  We  declined  to  grant  the  sixth  request  on  the  grounds  that  the  busi- 
ness of  an  idlvidual  member  of  the  association  may  be  as  important,  if 
not  more  Important,  than  the  business  of  the  association.  Oftentimes 
the  business  of  the  indivildual  cannot  wait,  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  reason  why  the  business  of  tlie  association  should  not  wsdt. 

**  We  refused  to  grant  the  seventh  request  because  we  think  that  the 
8Ui)erintendents  of  the  divisions  should  be  judges  of  the  fact  and  they 
alone  siliould  detormdne  what  evidence  is  sulticient  to  convince  them  of 
the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  tlie  men. 

"The  tentli  request  is  refused  because  the  heating  of  shelter  shanties 
is  not  necessary  and  has  often  been  the  temptation  for  the  men  to  remain 
inside  instead  of  promptly  attending  to  their  duties. 

"  We  can  see  no  reason  for  granting  the  eleventh  request  No  intention 
of  reducing  the  regular  cars  has  been  expressed  by  anyone. 

"  To  the  eighth,  ninth  and  twelfth  requests  we  have  acceded. 

"  We  have  declined  the  fourth  request  because  the  United  'lYaction 
(Company  has  just  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  existence  and  has 
heretofore  made  substantial  advances  to  its  motormen  and  conduct/ors 
and  other  employe<»s.  And,  considering  the  fact' that  it  is  meeting  with 
opposition  in  the  several  cities  and  villages  through  which  its  cars  run 
and-  that  there  are  sevenal  proceedings  pending  looking  to  the  reduction 
in  fares  and  the  giving  of  transfers  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Counties, 
we  do  not  think  it  is  an  o^yportune  time  to  make  any  advances.  Further- 
more, we  desire  to  say  that  the  United  Traction  Company  is  i>aying  the 
motormen  and  conductors  in  its  emx)loy  tliii'ty-six  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts,  and  that  while  there  are  ninety-t^vo  street  railroad's  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  there  are  only  sixteen  other  roads  paying  more  than  that 
and  these  are  not  paying  dividends.*' 

In  reply  it  was  contended  by  tlie  men  that  they  wanted  uni- 
formity of  wages  and  proper  recognition  of  the  uniou,  urging 
that  "  union  recognitiou  is  always  looked  njHm  as  a  fair  demand 
by  the  people,  and  the  question  of  wages  would  be  concurred  in 
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by  any  persons  who  will  try  to  operate  the  front  end  of  a  car  for 
ten  hours  straight  when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero.'' 

On  April  27th  it  was  reported  that  a  committee  representing 
both  divisions  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  appeared  before 
the  executive  committee  of  the  company  and  waived  all  requests 
theretofore  not  granted,  except  Nos.  2,  i  and  7,  and  asked  that  a 
reply  as  to  the  determination  on  these  propositions  be  given  on 
or  before  May  Ist,  on  which  date  it  was  announced  that  the  com- 
pany had  concluded  to  adhere  to  its  original  decision.  Then  on 
the  4th  of  that  month  a  communication  was  presented  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  traction  company,  addressed  to  the 
general  manager,  declaring  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  Division 
No.  148,  held  on  the  preceding  day,  it  was  resolved  to  refuse  to 
work  on  and  after  May  7th  with  the  eight  non-members 
of  the  association.  All  the  lines  of  the  United  Traction  Com- 
pany in  Albany  were  tied  up  on  the  morning  of  that  day  as  a  re- 
sult of  failure  on  the  part  of  employees  and  officials  to  settle  the 
differences  that  had  been  subjects  of  discusision  during  the  pre- 
vious six  weeks.  At  a  meeting  of  the  company's  men  in  Troy 
on  May  7th  action  was  taken  similar  to  that  pursued  by  their 
fellow-unionists  in  Albany,  with  the  exception  that  the  railway 
officials  were  given  until  the  succeeding  day  to  grant  the  de- 
mands, which  were  refused,  and  the  members  of  Divieion  No.  1^2 
quit  work  on  that  day. 

It  was  stated  that  on  May  8th  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
operate  the  road  with  a  force  of  non-union  men,  but  this  was  not 
undertaken.  There  was  no  change  in  the  situation  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  on  the  10th  Commissioner  of  Labor  McMackin  took 
steps  to  bring  the  disputants  together  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  He  conferred  with  both  sides, 
suggesting  that  a  committee  of  six,  three  from  the  strikers  and 
three  from  the  company,  meet  and  endeavor  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  all  the  problems  involved,  except  that  relat- 
ing to  the  non-union  men,  that  point  to  be  submitted  for  adjudica- 
tion to  a  seventh  man  to  be  selected  by  the  committee.  The 
proposition  met  with  the  ai)proval  of  the  union  officials,  but  the 
officers  of  the  company  at  first  refused  to  take  part  in  any  nego- 
tiations looking  to  the  arbitration  of  the  question  reflating  to  the 
non-union  employees.    A  fi^w  days  afterward,  however,  at  the 
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solicitation  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Labor  and  Secretary  Ralph 
M.  Easley,  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives receded  from  their  x>oaition,  and  agreed  to  enter  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  striking  workmen. 
This  was  accordingly  held,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  President  Robert  O.  Pruyn  of  the 
United  Traction  Company,  President  James  M.  Sheehan  of  Al- 
bany Division  No.  148,  subject  to  the  approval  of  that  branch 
(which  later  in  the  day  met  and  declined  to  ratify  the  agreement), 
Treasurer  Orr  of  the  men's  international  association,  and)  indi- 
vidually by  John  Roach  of  Troy  Division  No.  132.  This  proposi- 
tion was  reported  to  have  had  the  approval  of  Presndent  Mahon 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees. 
The  compact,  which  did  not  go  into  effect  because  Division  No. 
148  and  three  committeemen  from  the  Troy  union  refused  to  give 
it  their  sanction,  was  as  follows: 

"  Memorandum  of  agreement  made  between  the  United  Traction  C!om- 
pany  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  party  of  tlie  first  part,  and  Divisions  Nos.  132  and 
148  of  tlie  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  E}mployee8  of 
America,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

"  First.  Party  of  tlie  first  part,  through  its  properly  accredited  officers, 
will  continue  to  treat  with  its  employees  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Divisions  132  and  148,  through 
its  properly  accredited  officers. 

"  Second.  The  wages  for  all  day  runs  of  motormen  and  conductors  shall 
be  20  cents  per  hour  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  wages  for  night  runs 
now  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  each  party  selecting  one 
arbitrator,  and  these  two  selecting  a  third.  i 

'*  Third.  A  plan  of  arbitration  of  questions  of  wages  or  hours  of  work 
shall  be  adopted  between  the  United  Traction  Company  and  a  committee 
of  international  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  as  to  such  of  the 
employees  of  tlie  company  as  are  members  of  local  Divisions  Nos.  132 
and  148. 

'*  Fourth.  All  employees  returning  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  published 
notice  of  the  company  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  work,  and  there  shall 
be  no  discrtmiination  against  any  of  the  men. 

"  Fifth.  This  agi-eement  to  be  binding  upon  the  respective  parties  for 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

"Dated,   May   13,   1901." 

Meanwhile  the  Common  Council  of  Albany  passed,  and  Mayor 
Blessing  approved,  "an  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety  and  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  incompetent  persons 
in  the  management  or  operation  of  electric  power  or  motors 
upon  the  street  cars  in  the  city."     This  enactment,  which  pre- 
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eluded  the  possibility  of  engaging  green  hands  to  act  as  motor- 
men,  stipulated  that  any  railway  or  traction  company  licensed 
and  granted  franchises  by  the  Common  Council  to  lay  tracks  and 
run  cars  in  any  of  the  streets  shall  not  "  permit  any  person  or 
persons  to  manage  or  operate  the  electrical  power  or  motor 
upon  any  car  carrying  passengers  unless  such  person  or  persons 
so  operating  or  managing  has  had  at  least  twenty-one  days'  in- 
struction or  experience  in  the  handling  and  operating  of  electric 
motors  as  used  upon  cars."  The  penalty  for  each  offense  was 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  f  50  nor  more  than  $250.  Any  person  not 
possessing  the  qualifications  required  by  the  ordinance  who 
managed  or  operajtedl  the  electrical  power  or  motor  upon  any 
car,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  was  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  |50 
or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  or  by  both. 

After  the  conference  of  the  13th  the  officials  of  t]\e  company 
held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  notify  the  Mayors  and  Chiefs  of 
Police  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Watervliet,  Troy  and  Cohoes,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Chiefs  of  Police  of 
Oreen  Island  and  Waterford,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Safety  of  Albany  and  Troy,  and  the  Sheriff's  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer Counties,  that  it  would  resume  traffic  on  all  of  its  lines 
on  May  14th,  and  demanded  that  lawful  means  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  corporation  and  its  employees  in  the 
operation  of  the  cars.  Upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  by  the  company  that  it  had  information  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  made  to  deslroy  its  prop 
erty  and  prevent  the  running  of  cars,  the  various  city,  village 
and  county  officials  at  once  commenced  to  prepare  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise. 

There  arrived  in  the  Capital  (-ity  from  New  York  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  several  hundred  men,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
operate  the  cars.  Under  police  protection  they  were  escorted 
to  the  company's  Quail  etreet  barn,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  where  quarters  had  been  ])re]>ared  for  them.  From  that 
point  at  10  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  a  car  was  started, 
and  a  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  in  Quail  street  greeted 
it  with  yells,  hisses,  and  a  shower  of  stones  and  bricks.  It  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  Union  Railroad  Station  on  Broadway.  On 
its  return  trip  the  switch  was  found  spiked  with  a  pickaxe  and 
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the  track  was  otherwise  obstructed.  Further  endeavors  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  bam  were  abandoned.  An  attempt  was  soon  made 
to  move  another  oar  from  the  Quail  street  building,  but  the 
troHey  wire  wais  broken,  and  a  piece  of  rook  hurled  at  the  nuotor- 
man  struck  hira  on  the  head,  causing  serious  injury.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  confined  until  June 
23d.  Thlis  put  an  end  to  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  run  any  more  cars  during  the  day.  At  this  juncture  the 
police  authorities  declared  that  their  force  was  insuflBcient  to 
prevent  disorder  and  violence.  Sheriff  McCreary  was  then  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  company  to  call  on  the  local  militia  for  aid 
and  to  appeal  to  the  Governor  for  further  assistance  from  the 
National  Guard.  At  4:30  p.  m.  Major-General  Charles  F.  Roe, 
commanding  officer  of  the  State  troops,  directed  Major  James  L. 
Hyatt  to  muster  the  Tenth  I5attalion  of  Albany  at  the  armory 
and  hold  it  under  arms  ready  for  duty.  At  10  p.  m.  an  order  was 
issued  to  «end  Company  B  to  the  Quail  street  barn,  Comfi>any  C 
to  the  power  house,  and  (.'Ompany  1)  to  the  North  Albany  car 
house.  After  the  Sheritf  had  asked  that  the  Albany  County 
trooi)S  be  ordered  out  he  concluded  that  they  would  be  entirely 
inadecjuate  to  cope  with  the  situation.  He  therefore  communi- 
cuted  with  Major-Genei-^al  Roe,  who,  after  consultation  with  the 
county  officer  and  Brigadier -General  Robert  S.  Oliver,  command- 
ing the  Third  Brigade,  telegraphed  Governoi*  Odell,  at  Newbnrgh, 
informing  Uim  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  requesting  authority 
to  call  for  all  the  troops  he  needed.  Such  authority  was  granted, 
and  the  Second  Regiment  of  Troy,  the  Twenty-third  Regiment 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  New  York  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Albany.  This  made  a  military  force  of  3,000  men 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

The  officers  of  the  union  stated  that  they  deeply  regretted 
that  disturbances  had  occurred  and  absolved  the  members  from 
any  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  outbreak.  President 
Sheehan  said  with  reference  to  it: 

*'  The  nit'nil>ers  of  the  agwcK'iation  were  not  interested  in  nor  did  they 
l)arti(Mpate  in  the  trouble,  so  far  as  the  reports  whoh  have  been  made 
to  me  indicate.  Aii  the  striliing  men  have  been  specially  and  repeatedly 
Instructed  to  keep  aloof  from  any  acts  of  violence,  and  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  them.  Any  striker  who  is  guilty  of  any  act  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  peace  of  the  community  will  be  severely  and  sunmiarily  dealt 
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with.  I  regret  this  trouble,  but  can  only  continue  to  caution  the  men  to 
refrain  from  hostile  acts  toward  the  company,  and  the  assocation  and 
its  officers  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  this  end." 

The  presence  of  the  non-union  men  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  traction  company  to  operate  the  road  continued  to  create 
Bcenes  of  excitement.  Under  the  protection  of  the  militia  some 
cars  began  to  move  on  the  15th.  Mayor  Blessing  on  that  day 
issued  this  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Albany: 

"  The  unfortunate  difference  which  exists  between  the  tJnited  Traction 
Company  and  its  employees  has  resulted  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and 
yesterday  culminated  in  a  disregard  of  law  and  order  which  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this  city.  It  is  the  duty,  in  this  emergency, 
of  aU  citizens,  by  their  example  and  Influence,  to  uphold  the  authorities 
of  the  city  in  their  effort  to  protect  the  property  and  the  lives  of  our 
people.  Those  encouraging  disorder  or  violation  of  the  law  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  city  authorities.  I  therefore 
urge  that  all  not  lawlessly  inclined  devote  themselves  to  their  various 
occupations  and  avoid  congregating  in  those  places  where  disturbances 
have  occurred  or  are  likely  to  occur,  that  the  innocent  may  not  suffer 
with  the  guilty." 

On  the  16th  the  company  again  started  its  cars  with  non-union 
employees.  Each  of  these  electric  vehicles  was  guarded  by  twelve 
soldiers,  and  the  militia  was  also  distributed  along  the  streets 
through  which  the  cars  passed.  No  passengers  were  admitted 
to  the  cars.  About  4  o'clock  p.  m.  members  of  the  Twenty-third 
Rt-giment,  wlule  on  a  car  on  Broadway  near  Columbia  street,  fired 
into  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  there,  shooting  two  prominent 
citizens,  E.  Le  Roy  Smith,  a  shoo  manufacturer,  and  William 
AValsh,  an  employing  plumber.  Both  men  subsequently  died  from 
the  effect  of  their  wounds.  It  was  claimed  by  the  soldiers  that 
bricks  wore  thrown  at  them  and  they  fii-ed  in  self-defense.  There 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  lamentable  affair  as  to 
whether  the  militiamen  were  justified  in  their  action.  The 
Coroner  is  at  present  investigating  the  matter. 

Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  strike  were  then  taken 
up  by  Mayor  Blessing,  who  had  a  conference  with  other  city 
officials,  counsel  for  the  strikers,  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  Albany  Federation  of  T^bor.  The  Mayor  in- 
sisted that  the  strike  must  end,  and  that  if  the  differences  could 
not  be  adjusted  at  once  by  arbitration  the  city  would  take  the 
matter  in  hajid  and  settle  it  through  the  powers  invested  in  the 
Common  Council  by  the  charter.    The  stand  taken  by  the  chief 
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executive  of  the  city  was  communicated  to  the  board  of  directoni 
of  the  company,  and  the  Mayor  also  appealed  to  the  men  to  make 
a  compromise  eo  that  the  difficulty  might  be  speedily  termanated. 
This  action  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  officials  of  both  the 
comi>any  and  the  labor  organizations  conferred  and  entered  into 
the  following  agreement,  which  ended  the  strike  on  the  18th  of 
May: 

**  Memorandum  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  Traction  Company 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Divisions  132  and  148,  located 
at  Troy  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  pai-ties  of  the  second  part,  wiitnesseth: 

"  First  The  parties  of  the  first  part  will  continue  to  recognize  and  treat 
with  any  committee  of  its  employees,  representing  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized labor,  when  they  desire  to  be  heard  in  relation  to  any  grierances. 

"  Second.  Any  man  who  may  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  super- 
intendent shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
company  and  to  have  a  hearing  by  that  committee. 

"  Third.  Conductors  and  motormen  who  exhibit  their  several  badges  by 
pinning  them  upon  the  lai>els  of  their  coats  shall  be  pennitted  to  ride 
without  payment  of  fare  on  all  cars  operated  on  a  division  to  w^hich  such 
conductor  and  motorman  belong,  and  all  other  employees  shall  have 
passes  on  their  respective  divisions. 

"Fourth.  Inspectors  riding  on  cars  shall  not  be  registered  as  passen- 
gers unless  a  pass  is  given  to  the  conductor. 

"  Fifth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  will  pay  all  employees  for  time  lost 
when  they  have  been  suspended  by  the  company  and  found  not  guilty. 

"  Sixth.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  men  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike  of  May  7,  1901,  but  this  &hall  not  apply  to  those  under 
arrest,  or  who  within  the  next  ten  days  may  be  placed  under  arrest, 
charged  with  the  commission  of  unlawful  or  riotous  acts,  until  the  execu- 
tive committee,  after  a  hearing  given  to  such  persons,  shaU  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their,  guilt,  when  they  shall  be  restored 
to  their  place,  or  unless  such  person  shall  be  acquitted  in  the  court. 

"  Seventh.  The  right  which  already  exists  is  hereby  confirmed,  viz.:  The 
party  of  the  first  part  is  free  to  employ  union  or  non-unicm  men,  and  to 
discharge'  them  for  cause. 

"  Eighth.  The  wages  of  all  the  motormen,  conductors,  linemen  and 
pitmen  shall  be  20  cents  per  hour,  and  of  pitmen  helpers,  17^  cents  per 
hour. 

"  Ninth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  in  consideration  ot 
the  several  agreements  herein  contained  to  be  kept  by  the  company,  that 
the  members  of  the  said  divisions  will  discharge  their  duties  in  an  efiSc- 
lent,  faithful  and  skilled  manner. 

"  Tenth.  To  promote  the  interests  of  the  parties  hereto  and  to  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public,  it  is  agreed 
that  no  proposition  for  a  strike  shaU  be  acted  upon  by  any  division  at  the 
fsame  meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced.  But  that  at  least  forty-eight 
hours  shall  elapse  before  such  proposition  shall  be  voted  upon.    And  if  a 
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strike  Shan  be  ordered  It  shall  not  take  effect  until  at  least  six  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  to  the  company,  during  which  time  the  employees 
shall  continue  their  work. 

"  Eleventh.  This  agreement  shall  continue  In  force  and  shall  be  binding 
not  only  upon  the  parties  hereto,  but  upon  their  successors  or  any  organi- 
zation formed  by  the  members  of  said  division  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  date  hereof." 


New  York  City  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  Workmen. 

Seyeral  unions  aflQliated  with  the  Central  Federated  Union  in- 
formed that  body  in  December,  1900,  that  they  had  a  number  of 
grievances  against  the  ©ub-contractors  on  the  tunnel  which  is  in 
course  of  construction  for  the  Underground  Rapid  Transit  Bail- 
road  in  the  Metropolis.  A  committee  was  in  that  month  chosen 
by  the  central  organization  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
employers  on  the  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  suitable 
terms  that  would  promote  harmony  of  action  and  thus  insure  un- 
interrupted progress  with  the  work  until  it  reached  completion. 
The  committee  proceeded  with  its  task,  announcing  from  time  to 
time  that  its  overtures  were  receiving  proper  consideration,  and 
that  eventually  an  agreement  would  be  consummated  that  would 
tend  to  prevent  friction  and  result  in  speedily  settling  any  dis- 
pute that  might  arise  between  the  sub-contractors  and  their  union 
workmen.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  an  event  transpired  which  bade  fair  to  create  a 
stoppage  of  work  on  the  great  underground  undertaking  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  which  occasioned  much  comment  owing  to 
the  growing  demands  of  the  public  for  improved  transportation 
facilities  through  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Operations  at  the 
time  were  under  way  at  various  points  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Harlem,  and  more  than  5,000  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  were  employed. 

Members  of  organizations  consisting  of  safety,  eccentric  and 
standard  engineers^  rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners,  and  double 
drum  bolster  runners,  were  engaged  on  outside  work  as  well  as 
on  the  tunnel.  On  the  latter  eight  houj:«  was  a  regular  day,  but 
on  the  other  jobs  ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  labor.  Some  of 
the  tunnel  employers  were  interested  in  these  outside  contracts. 
The  nnionis  had  made  a  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
payment  of  their  wage  scales  on  all  classes  of  work.    Refusal  to 
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concede  these  terms  precipitated  a  general  strike  on  the  outside 
Jobs,  and  the  movement  soon  spread  to  the  tunnel,  osteuisibly 
with  a  view  to  forcing  compliance  with  the  claims  of  the  outside 
workers  who  had  struck  for  a  reduction  of  working  time  and 
uniform  wage  schedules.  The  principal  grievances  of  the  tunnel 
trades  referred  to  were  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  their  scales 
of  wages  for  overtime  work  and  for  bi-weekly  payments  of  wages 
on  the  job,  but  the  hoister  runners  in  addition  asked  that  their 
minimum  daily  wages  be  fixed  at  $2.50  instead  of  f2.25. 

The  subway  enterprise  being  of  a  public  character  the  law 
limiting  the  daily  labor  hours  to  eight,  except  in  the  event  of  ex- 
treme, emergency,  when  overtime  was  permitted,  was  not  being 
strictly  observed,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  men. 
While  they  did  not  have  any  desire  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours,  they  said  that  if  absolutely  necessary  they  were  willing  to 
do  so  if  paid  the  amounts  stipulated  in  their  respective  schedules 
of  prices.  They,  however,  declared  that  the  sub-con  tractors  were 
paying  single  price  for  this  extra  work,  when  the  rules  of  some 
of  the  unions  required  price-and-a-half  and  of  others  double  price. 
As  to  the  demand  for  wage  payments  everj^  two  weeks  on  the 
work  it  was  set  forth  by  the  workmen  that  pay-days  were  ir- 
regular; that  they  were  forced  to  go  long  distances  from  the 
points  at  which  they  were  engaged  in  order  to  get  their  money, 
and  that  frequently  it  was  late  in  the  night  before  they  were 
paid. 

The  strike  on  the  tunnel  opened  on  May  22d,  and  it  was  stated 
by  the  unions  that  330  engineers,  285  rock  drillers  and  tool 
sharpeners,  and  94  double  drum  hoister  runners  had  engaged  in 
it.  The  labor  organizations  likewise  reported  that  some  of  the 
outside  contractors  had  granted  their  demands  immediately,  but 
that  on  the  works  of  those  who  had  refused  there  were,  respec- 
tively, 300,  128,  and  112  involved.  Wages  paid  to  engineers  on 
thee^e  last-mentioned  contracts  varied  from  |2.75  to  $3.50  per  day 
and  they  decided  that  the  latter  sum,  the  regular  union  rate, 
should  be  the  minimum.  The  rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners 
did  not  ask  for  any  change  dn  their  wage  rate,  which  was  f2.75, 
their  chief  demand  be^ng  in  regard  to  the  shorter  workday.  The 
hoister  runners  sought  a  uniform  wage  of  $2.50,  instead  of  |2! 
and  |2.25,  which  were  being  paid  at  the  time. 
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The  dispute  on  the  tunnel  affected  all  sections  of  the  work  and 
a  partial  tie-up  resulted,  as  the  excavating  laborers,  who  consti- 
tuted the  majority  of  the  employees,  were  unable  to  continue 
without  the  aid  of  the  more  skilled  workers  who  were  on  strike. 
The  Central  Federated  Union  endorsed  the  strike  on  May  26th, 
but  rescinded  that  action  on  the  following  Sunday,  June  2d,  and 
bestowed  upon  its  committee  full  power  to  settle  the  trouble,  the 
aggrieved  trades  having  consented  to  waive  their  demand  that 
*'  the  pending  agreement  between  the  contractors  on  Rapid  Tran- 
sit work  and  our  unions  -shall  include  work  done  by  said  con- 
tractors outside  the  Rapid  Transit,  and  if  they  will  sign  the 
agreement  presented  by  the  committee  of  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  Calling  for  union  wages  and  eight  hours  on  Rapid  Transit 
operations,  we  will  instruct  our  members  to  return  to  work.'* 
Clothed  with  full  authority  to  end  the  difficulty  the  Central 
Federated  Union  committee  convened  with  the  committee  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Sub-Contractors'  Association  on  June  4th  and  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  which  brought  the  strike  to  a  close.  It 
is  to  remain  in  force  for  two  years.  Besides  providing  for  the 
employment  of  union  men,  it  stipulates  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work,  that  overtime  work  shall  be  practically 
abolished,  that  present  rates  of  wages  shall  be  paid  to  all  tunnel 
workers  wh  jse  unions  are  represented  in  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  that  double  drum  holsters  shall  receive  f2,25  a  day  up  to 
July  1,  when  the  rate  is  to  be  f2.5Q,  and  that  all  differences  shall 
be  settled  by  arbititition.  It  was  verbally  agreed  that  pav-days 
shall  be  every  two  weeks  at  the  various  points  where  the  men  are 
engaged.    The  agreement  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Agreement  between  unions  represented  in  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  Oity  and  the  subcontractors  on  Rapid  Transit  Railroad. 

FirBt.  That  the  unions  affiliated  witli  the  Central  Federated  Union  hav- 
ing men  emploj'ed  upon  the  said  Rapid  Transit  construction  hereby  agree 
that  if  any  grievance  should  arise  upon  the  said  contract  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  organization  having  said  grievance  to  the  unions  connected 
with  the  Central  Fe<lerated  I'nion  who  have  members  emiployed  upon  said 
Rapid  Transit  Railroad  construction.  Tlie  representatives  of  the  trades 
or  calling  having  men  employed  upon  the  said  work,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  said  giievanee,  shaU  take  a  vote  ui)on  the  same,  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  said  ivpresentatives  vote  that  the  grievance  is  a  just  one, 
the  same  shall  l>e  presented  to  the  committee  of  subcontractors  for  con- 
sideration, the  committees  selected  by  the  representatives  of  labor  and  by 
the  subcontractors  reside  lively  to  have  power. 
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Should  any  of  the  subcontractors  have  a  giievance  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Subcontractors'  Association  first,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
contractors vote  that  it  is  a  Just  grrlevance  It  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  the  subcontractors  and  the  committee  selected  by  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  labor,  respectively,  and  shall  be  settled  the  same  as  a 
grievance  from  the  labor  organization. 

In  the  event  of  the  committees  failing  to  agree  upon  a  grievance  sub- 
mitted, within  a  reasonable  time,  either  side  can  demand  that  a  disinter- 
ested party  shall  be  selected  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  the  finding  to  be 
binding  on  all  parties  to  this  ag^reement  No  strike  or  lockout  or  sus- 
];>ension  of  work  shall  take  place  on  either  side  on  account  of  any  griev- 
ance upon  the  Rapid  Transit  construction  by  the  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. All  disputes  on  either  side  must  be  settled  by  conference.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  agree  they  must  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Second.  Any  practical  workman  of  any  trade  employed  on  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Railroad  work  who  is  not  at  present  a  member  of  a  union  may  become 
a  member  upon  his  application,  subject  to  its  rules  and  regulations.  Any- 
one now  employed  uipon  said  work  who  has  been  a  mem»ber  of  any  union 
and  has  become  a  delinquent  through  non-payment  of  dues  and  fines,  a» 
provided  In  their  constitution,  shall,  upon  payment  of  such  dues  and  fines, 
be  reinstated  in  good  standing.  Anyone  hereafter  employed  upon  said 
work  who  being  a  member  of  a  union  shall  become  a  delinquent  through 
non-payment  of  dues,  fines,  etc.,  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  constitution 
of  the  union  of  his  trade  or  calling. 

Wages  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the  unions  represented  in  the  Central 
Federated  Union  and  employed  on.  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  attached  to  this  agreement  so  far  as  the  same  shall  apply. 
Wages  for  trades  not  therein  specified  (which  may  be  admitted  by  mutual 
agreement  hereafter  to  the  benefits  of  this  agreement)  shall  be  settled 
between  the  two  committees  or  by  arbitration  as  above  provided  in  case 
of  failure  to  agree.  This  agreement  shall  only  apply  to  the  members  of 
the  trades  whose  unions  are  represented  in  the  Central  Federated  UnioDt 
as  shown  on  the  list  hereto  attached.  AU  persons  hereafter  employed  on 
the  work  of  any  trade  or  calling  having  a  union  associated  with  the  Cen- 
tral Federated  tJnion  shall  be  members  of  such  union,  so  far  as  it  can 
supply  the  demands  of  the  sub-contractors  for  capable  and  efllcient  work- 
men; otherwise,  the  sub-contractors  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  person» 
not  members  of  such  unions  and  such  persons  so  employed  may,  upon 
their  application,  become  members  of  the  unions  of  their  respective  trades, 
subject  to  their  rules  and  regulations.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  fore- 
men or  master  mechanics  to  be  members  of  a  union. 

The  sub-contractors  hereby  agree  to  reinstate  all  men  who  went  out  on 
the  recent  strike  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  understood  that  in  dis- 
charging men  the  sub-contractors  and  their  foremen  shall  have  the  right 
to  do  so,  and  this  shall  not  be  a  subject  for  arbitration;  it  Is  understood, 
however,  that  such  discharge  must  not  be  on  account  of  his  being  a 
union  man  or  anything  pertaining  to  his  union.  The  sub-contractors  agree 
to  comply  with  all  valid  provisions  of  the  law  of  New  York  State  affecting 
the  work.  Including  that  which  provides  that  no  workman  or  mechanic 
shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day 
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except  in  caaes  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  l>y  Are,  flood  or  danger 
to  life  or  proi>erty. 

This  agreement  shall  become  valid  and  binding  when  endorsed  by  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  Central  Federated  Union  and  the  sub-con- 
tractors of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  respectively,  and  shall  remain  in 
force  two  years  from  date  and  will  be  renewed  at  that  time  with  the 
proviso  that  such  changes  as  may  prevail  in  the  rates  of  wages  at  that 
time  shall  be  embodied  in  the  new  schedule  of  rates. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  partiee  hereto  have,  by  their  respective  com- 
mittees, afllxed  their  hands  this  4th  day  of  June,  1901. 

Wm.  J.  (VBrien,  Geo.  W.  McNtji.ty, 

Edwabd  Fribay,  F.  Holbbook, 

John  J.  Pallas,  E.  J.  Farrell, 

For  Central  Federated  Union.  For  Sub-Contractors  Rapid  Transit 

Railroad. 


SCHEDULE. 

Architectural  Iron  Workers,  pres«-xit  uDion  rates. 

Amalicamated  Auociation  of  Plnmbera  and  Gras  Fitters,  $3.75. 

Amalicamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  present  nulon  rates. 

United  Pavers,  $4.50 ;  Rammers,  $3.60 ;  Blaestone  Cntters,  $4 ;  Flaggers,  Bridge  and  Garb 
Setters,  $4. 

Marble  Cutters,  Polishers  and  Helpers,  present  union  rates. 

Coppersmiths'  Union,  present  union  rates. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  3,  for  permanent  work,  $3.50,  and  for  helpers,  $2. 

Amalgamated  Eccentric  and  Standard  Engineers,  $3.50  per  day,  or  $18  per  week. 

Safety  Engineers,  $3.50  per  day,  or  $18  per  week. 

Amalgamated  Eccentric  and  Standard  Firemen  (where  more  than  one  engineer  is  needed) 
$2.50;  this  to  bo  regulated  by  present  custom. 

Enterprise  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  (this  to  apply  to  permanent  work^ 
present  union  rates. 

Granite  Cutters,  present  union  rates. 

Paintei^  (on  work  so  far  as  under  control  of  sab-contractors),  $3.50. 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers  (so  far  as  nnder  control  of  sub-contractors),  present  union  rates. 

House  Movers  and  Sborers  (on  work  where  foundations  of  buildings  are  concerned),  $2.76. 

Metropolitan  Double  Drum  Hoisters,  $2.25  up  to  July  1,  1901 ;  after  that  date,  $2.50.  [Nora.— 
Engineers  to  run  engines  attached  to  boilers  or  within  a  reasonable  distance,  as  is  the  present 
custom.] 

International  Association  of  Machinists ;  all  this  class  of  work  done  under  the  contract  to  be 
done  in  union  shops,  so  far  as  sub-contractors  cnn  control. 

Pipe  C^alkers  and  Tappers  (work  so  far  as  sub-contractors  can  control),  $3. 

Bock  Drillers  and  Tool  Sharpeners,  $2.75. 

Tar,  Felt  and  Waterproof  Workers  (so  far  as  sub-contractors  can  control),  present  union 
rates. 

All  forging  or  blacksmith  work  is  to  be  done  in  union  bhops  so  far  as  sub-contractors  can 
•ontrol. 

Another  strike  on  the  Rapid  Transit  tunnel,  but  which  did  not 
have  any  connection  with  the  affair  described  in  the  foregoing 
account,  waB  thart;  of  100  structural  iron  workers  attached  to  the 
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United  Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen's  Union.  It  began  in  May, 
and  was  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  forty  cents  to  forty-seven 
cents  per  hour,  and  is  pending.  The  general  strike  of  engineers, 
pock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeneps,  and  double  drum  hoister  run- 
ners on  outs;ide  contracts  is  still  in  ppogressw 

New  York,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  Bricklayers. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  Mason  Buildere'  Association 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1901, 
there  was  a  provision  "  that  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association  shall  do  their  own  fireprooflng,  preference  being 
given  to  the  men  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  waUs,"  and 
that  "  fireprooflng  shall  mean  hollow  tile,  dense  or  porous  parti- 
tions, furring  or  arch  blo<;ks,  none  of  which  shall  be  lumped  or 
sublet."  The  mason  builder  who  had  the  brick  work  contract 
on  a  large  structure  at  Broadway  and  West  Seventy-third  street, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  AssociatiKm,  did 
not  contract  for  the  flreproofing,  that  part  of  the  work  bedng  let 
by  the  owner  to  a  Western  concern,  which  was  not  connected  with 
the  local  employers'  organization,  and  which  did  not  engage  the 
bricklayers  who  were  employed  in  constructing  the  walls.  This 
violation  of  the  yearly  compact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee,  composed  of  eight  union  brick- 
layers and  eight  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association, 
and  that  board  unanimously  decided  that  work  on  the  job  should 
cease  until  the  matter  could  be  adjusted.  The  time  fixed  for 
cessation  of  labor  was  Wednesday,  April  3d.  It  rained  on  that 
day  and  also  on  the  succeeding  day.  Meanwhile  notice  was  not 
given  by  the  contractor  to  the  men  to  quit,  and  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  5th,  the  weather  having  cleared,  the  whistle  was  blown 
notifying  them  to  begin  work.  They,  numbering  about  sixty,  re- 
fused, however,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee that  they  should  stop  until  a  settlement  was  effected.  Pay- 
day was  on  Saturday  at  noon,  and  the  workmen  received  their 
wages  up  to  and  including  April  2d.  They  remonstrated,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  entitled  to  three  and  one-half  days'  waiting 
time,  from  Wednesday  until  Saturday  noon,  under  a  section  of 
the  agreement  to  the  effect  that  when  laid  off  they  should  be 
paid  immediately,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  receive  their  money 
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•within  one  hour  from  the  time  of  the  lay-off  they  should  be  com- 
pensated for  waiting  time  up  to  the  receipt  of  tlieir  wages.    Their 
<!onteiition  was  that  the  conclusion  of  the  arbitration  committee 
-actually  dismissed  them  from  the  job,  and  as  "  a  lay-off  meant 
an  immediate  pay-off,''  they  were  within  their  rights  in  demand- 
ing payment  for  waiting  time.  It  was  reported  by  the  unions  that 
a  firm  of  sub-contractors  who  were  erecting  the  front  portion  of 
the  same  building  laid  off  their  men  from  day  to  day  on  account 
of  the  dispute,  and  that,  exclusive  of  rainy  days,  these  brick- 
layers were  thus  entitled  to  pay  for  thirteen  and  one-half  days' 
waiting  time.    Finally,  the  general  bricklaying  contractor  having 
secured  the  contract  for  the   fireproof  partitions,  the  embargo 
against  him  was  removed  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee, 
which  on  April  25th  ordered  resumption  of  work,  but  a  sufftcient 
force  of  bricklayers  did  not  respond.    The  unions  maintained  that, 
while  a  full  complement  might  not  have  returned,  some  having 
procured  employment  on  other  jobs,  and  others  insisting  on  pay- 
ment for  their  waiting  time  before  resuming,  their  best  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  properly  man  the  work.    Several  days  there- 
after the  general  contractor  preferred  charges  against  the  brick- 
layers' organizations  for  violating  the  agreement.    These  charges 
were  investigated  by  the  arbitration  committee  on  April  29th,  and 
dismissed  on  the  ground  of  no  cause  for  action.    Then  the  whole 
matter  turned  upon  the  question  of  payment  for  time  lost  by  the 
men  during  the  controversy,  the  unions  adhering  to  the  claim  of 
three  and  one-half  days  for  the  general  contractors'  men,  and 
offering  to  compromise  on  eight  and  one-half  days  for  those  of 
the  sub-contractors,  while  the  eight  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  decided  that  the  workers  were  entitled  to 
only  two   days'  pay.     Thereupon  the   eight    union   arbitrators 
pleaded  for  the  selection  of  an  umpire,  provided  by  the  rules  in 
case  of  a  deadlock,  to  whom  the  disputed  points  should  be  re- 
ferred for  adjustment,  but  the  employers  refused  to  entertain  thi© 
proposition.    The  agreement  that  would  have  expired  on  May  1st 
was  extended  for  a  week.    A  session  of  the  joint  committee  was 
to  have  convened  on  May  3d,  but  the  employers'  representatives 
failed  to  attend.    Next  day  each  of  the  eight  unions  received  no- 
tice that  unless  their  members  lived  up  to  the  agreement  there 
would  be  no  further  use  for  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Arbitration 
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CJommittee.  At  a  subsequent  request  of  the  employers  another 
meeting  was  arranged  for  May  10th,  but  nothing  wa«  accom- 
plished there,  and  the  agreement  was  prolonged  to  the  16th.  The 
Mason  Builders'  Association  met  on  the  11th,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  if  the  journeymen  did  not  man  the  job  at  Broadway  and 
West  Seventy-third  street  by  the  16th  all  bricklaying  work  on  the 
building  operations  of  the  association's  members  would  be  sus- 
pended. In  response  to  this  ultimatum  the  unions  resolved  that 
"  no  bricklayer  shall  resume  work  on  the  job  until  the  dispute 
is  settled  satisfactorily,"  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  builders' 
association  carrying  out  the  threatened  lockout  "  no  members  of 
our  organizations  shall  resume  work  unless  paid  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  cents  per  hour  " — an  advance  of  five  cents. 

The  lockout  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  unions  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  builders'  associa- 
tion declined  to  obey  its  mandate,  and  as  there  w^ere  also  many 
outsiide  emplojiere,  only  600  bricklayers,  out  of  a  membership  of 
4,100  then  in  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Borough  unions,  were 
affected  by  the  shut-down.  These  obtained  employment  within 
twenty-four  hours,  it  was  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
busy  season  was  at  its  height.  The  position  assumed  by  the 
eight  unions  of  the  two  boroughs  was  endorsed  on  May  18th 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick- 
layers' Unions,  comprising  nineteen  organizations  located  in  the 
five  boroughs. 

While  the  lockout  was  pending  the  subjoined  statement, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  presenting  its  side  of  the  controversy,  was  given  to 
the  public: 

"  In  April  a  strike  occurred  on  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association.  The  grievance  was  submitted  to  the  joint  arbitra- 
tion board,  which  is  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  eight  members  of 
the  Bricklayers*  Unions  and  eight  members  of  the  Mason  Builders*  As- 
sociation, and  is  empowered  to  settle  aH  difiCerences  between  the  two 
organizations.  The  grievance  of  the  bricklayers  was  amicably  adjusted 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  said  board.  The  ruling  was  that  the  griev- 
ance having  been  removed  the  bricklayers  should  man  the  job  at  once. 
The  bricklayers  through  their  delegate  refused  until  they  should  be  paid 
for  the  time  they  were  on  strike,  and  while  their  grievance  was  being 
adjusted  by  the  arbitration  board.  The  Mason  Builders'  Association  felt 
that   acquiescence   in   this  demand    would    be  placing   a   premium   on 
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strikes,  and  establishlD^  a  dangerous  precedent.  They  realized  that  the 
position  of  the  bricklayers  wbb  more  than  unjust  in  that  they  refused  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  joint  board,  and  Insisted  that  the  so-calledl 
waiting  time  must  be  paid,  and  that  the  payment  of  same  was  not  a  sub- 
ject for  arbitration.  Therefore  at  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  May  11th, 
the  Mason  Builders*  Association  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolred,  That  Tbarsday,  May  16,  1001,  all  work  of  JoarneymaD  brioklayera  on  the  building 
operation  of  the  members  of  the  Mason  Bailders'  Aaaoelation  be  suspended  unless  in  the  mean> 
time  the  members  of  the  bricklayers  anions  live  up  to  the  annual  agreement  existing  between 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Biiclilayers'  Unions,  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  tho 
Joint  arbitration  board,  to  nun  the  works  of  this  member  of  our  association. 

"  For  sixteen  years  no  rupture  has  occurred  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions and  an  annual  agreement  has  been  signed.  The  Mason  Builders' 
Association  has  always  stood,  and  always  will  stand  first  and  last  for 
arbitration  and  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences,  but  the  unusual 
and  most  arbitrary  stand  taken  in  this  issue  compels  the  above  action.'^ 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  unions  it  was  denied  that  they 
were  the  aggressors;  that  they  had  farored  the  arbitration  of 
the  difficulty  at  the  beginning,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  persistently  urged  the  appointment  of  an  umpire  when  the 
deadlock  occurred  over  the  question  of  payment  for  waiting 
time;  concluding  as  follows: 

*'  We  as  an  organization  claim  that  the  employers  attem<pted  to  coerce 
hb  in  every  form  to  do  something  for  which  we  were  not  responsible. 
They  agreed  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  men,  and 
this  created  a  deadlock.  When  the  deadlock  was  created  they  refused  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  unions,  calling  for  an  umpire  to  decide  the 
dispute,  which  is  a  law  governing  arbitration  and  a  standdng  rule  of  this 
conunittee.  We  were  then  ordered  locked  out,  an  action  which  they  have 
attempted  to  carry  into  effect.  The  employers  of  the  city  of  New  York 
bave  received  our  decision,  which  was  endorsed  by  all  our  unions  within 
the  city.    We  deny  that  we  have  broken  any  agreement" 

The  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Associa- 
tion addressed  a  communication  to  the  unions'  representatives 
on  May  22d  asking  for  a  conference.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
men's  committee.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th  peaceful  rela- 
tions w^ere  restored  between  the  belligerents,  and  this  agree- 
ment, declaring  the  incident  closed  and  granting  the  requests 
of  the  unions  for  an  umpire  and  for  an  increase  of  wages,  was 
entered  into: 

"Resolution  adopted  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  and  Bricklayers'  Unions,  held  at  the  Building 
Trades  Olub,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  Monday  evening,  27th 
May,  1901. 
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"In  consideration  of  the  bricklayers  at  once  fnlly  manning  all  the 
works  of  all  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  including 
Seventy-third  street  and  Broadway,  and  submitting  all  questions  in  di»- 
pute  to  a  Joint  board  of  arbitration,  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  if  neces- 
sary, whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding,  we,  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  agree  that  the  wages  of  bricklayers  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1902,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per  hour,  beginning  on  June 
28.  1901. 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  James  A.  Woodnkal^ 

A.  J.  Robinson,  Whxiam  Klein, 

Isaac  A.  HIopper,  T.  Fitzgerald, 

Francis  M.  Weeks,  Frederick  Jamis, 

Ohables  a.  Cowen,  Frederick  Larsen, 

BiCHABD  DEEVES,  D.  HURLEY, 

Walter  Beid,  William  J.  Daly, 

Thomas  Ferguson,  For  Bricklayers'  Unions." 

Thomas  J.  Brady, 

For  Mason  Builders'  Association. 

An  umpire  was  selected  on  June  6th,  and  on  the  14th  the 
matter  of  waiting  time  was  argued  before  him,  but  at  the  close 
of  this  report  he  had  not  rendered  a  decision. 

Yonkers  Bricklayers,  Plasterers,  Stone  Masons  and  Hod  Carriers. 

A  general  movement  for  the  observance  of  the  Saturday  Half 
Holiday  on  the  part  of  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No.  22 
bad  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  and  May  1st  was  the 
date  dedided  upon  for  the  enforcement  of  demands  for  a  stoppage 
of  the  week's  work  on  Saturday  at  noon  and  for  an  advance  of 
five  cents  per  hour  in  wages — from  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents.  Six 
mason  builders,  employing  twenty  workmen,  complied  at  once 
with  the  union's  terms,  but  105  employees  of  nine  other  con- 
cerns went  on  strike  because  the  demands  were  not  conceded. 
The  dispute  continued  until  the  8th,  when  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  men  receiving  the  Saturday  Half  Holiday  and  fifty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  hour. 

The  stone  masons  who  comprise  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  In- 
ternational Union  No.  59  made  demands  similar  to  those  of 
Union  No.  22.  Twenty  of  them,  working  for  six  contractors,  on 
May  1st  succeeded  in  getting  what  they  had  asked  for,  while 
thirty-two  went  on  strike  on  the  work  of  nine  firms,  remaining 
out  until  the  8th,  on  which  date  they  resumed  operations  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers. 
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Opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union 
for  an  advance  of  thi*ee  cents  an  hour — from  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  cents — ^was  quite  formidable.  That  organization  did  not 
ask  for  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  knowing  that  its  members 
could  only  work  as  many  hours  as  the  bricklayers,  plasterers 
and  stone  masons,  but  it  desired  to  have  the  hourly  rate  in- 
creased so  that  there  should  not  be  any  reduction  in  weekly 
earnings.  At  the  beginning  of  May  forty  of  these  building 
laborers  obtained  the  advance,  but  ninety  members  who  did  not 
secure  it  struck.  Kon-union  men  were  put  in  their  places,  and 
the  dispute  lasted  until  the  2d  of  June.  It  was  then  settled  in 
favor  of  the  union. 

Buffalo  Furnace  Employees. 

On  May  1st  the  300  employees  of  the  Buffalo  Furnace  Com- 
pany went  on  strike  to  secure  the  wage  scale  in  effect  in  1900, 
which  was  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  higher  than  what  they  were 
working  for  at  the  time.  A  demand  was  also  made  for  the 
restoration  of  one  additional  man  to  each  gang,  who  they  claimed 
had  been  taken  away  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
season. 

Several  conferences  were  held  during  the  progress  of  the 
strike,  and  on  May  28th  a  final  settlement  was  arrived  at  in 
which  mutual  concessions  were  made,  including  the  restoration 
of  the  former  number  of  men  to  a  gang  and  an  increase  of  wages. 

Buffalo  Team  Drivers. 

Early  in  April  the  Team  Drivers'  Union  made  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  |1  per  week  in  wages.  The  demand  was  refused 
by  the  employers,  who  compose  the  Buffalo  Trucking  Associa- 
tion. A  strike,  involving  about  700  men,  or  practically  all  the 
team  drivers  in  Buffalo,  took  place  and  lasted  until  May  11th, 
when  a  compromise  pending  arbitration  was  agreed  upon.  A 
conference  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Buffalo 
Trucking  Association  would  again  take  up  the  consideration  of 
an  agreement  from  which  some  provisions  objected  to  by  the 
employees  were  to  be  eliminated  and  would  appoint  a  full  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  strikers'  committee,  and  that  the 
strike  be  declared  off  pending  final  settlement  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 
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LIABILITY* 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  printed  the  labor  laws  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1901  with  the  exception  of  the  lengthy  Tene- 
ment House  Act  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Department's  An- 
nual Report.  The  most  prominent  labor  measure  of  the  session, 
however^  was  an  employers'  liability  act  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  State  executive  in  the  annual  messages  of  1900 
And  1901.  Governor  OdelPs  recommendation  this  year  was  as 
follows: 

There  have  been  frequent  attempts  during  the  past  few  years  to  enact 
what  has  been  called  an  employers'  liabiUty  law,  the  object  being  to  place 
employees  upon  the  same  footing  as  individuals  not  employed,  where 
death  or  injury  may  result  from  the  acts  of  fellow  employees  without 
contributory  negligence.  The  wide  divergence  of  opinion  existipg  between 
the  employers  and  employees  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  secure  affirm- 
ative action,  and  therefore  it  has  been  Impossible  for  these  interests  to 
meet  upon  a  common  ground.  A  system  of  compulsory  insurance  of  em- 
ployees by  the  employers  has  been  suggested  as  the  best  way  of  anlving 
at  a  solution  of  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  x)ossible  either 
hy  this  method,  or  by  more  clearly  defining  the  law  as  to  when  the  acts 
of  the  employee  stand  for  those  of  the  employer,  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion satisfactory  to  both  these  great  interests.  The  employer  should 
furnish  to  his  employee  every  protection.  It  is  as  necessary  that  careful 
and  prudent  men  should  be  employed  as  it  is  that  the  best  mechanical 
appliances  should  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  business,  and  known  in- 
competency which  causes  injury  should  be  punished  as  fully  as  the  failure 
to  provide  other  proper  safeguards.  I  commend  this  subject  to  you  for 
your  careful  consideration.  The  States  of  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Colo- 
rado and  Alabama  now  have  liability  acts,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
work  without  detriment  or  serious  embarrassment,  and  the  great  State 
^f  New  York  owes  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  State  the  same  ample 
protection. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature  very  similar 
to  two  of  the  bills  of  1900,  known  as  the  Ford  bill  and  Costello 
bill,  both  of  which  were  reprinted  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  second  of  these 
t>ilte,  with  certain  amendments,  finally  passed  the  Legislature,  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  Govemoir  on  the  ground  that  while  it  afforded 
the  employee  "no  new  or  substantial  rights,"  it  amended  the 
-statute  of  limdtationis  rela/tive  to  the  peiftod  witiiinj  which  all  per- 
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80DB — employees  and  others — ^must  give  notice  of  action  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries.  The  veto,  which  was 
made  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,- reads  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York — Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1901. 
Memoranclum  filed  with  Assembly  bUl  No.  2375*,  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  and  regulate  UabUtty  of  employers  to  employees  and  others  for 
injuries  suffered  by  them."    Not  approved. 

*  assembly  bill  No.  2375  (Introdactory  No.  88.) 

Am  Act  to  extend  and  regaUte  liability  of  employers  to  employes  and  others  for  injariee 

Buflfered  by  them. 
Seoiion  1.  WheneTer,  hereafter,  personal  injury  is  oansed  to  an  employe,  who  is  himself  in 
the  exercise  of  due  care  and  dili^enee  at  the  time : 

1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  connected  with 
«r  used  in  the  bnsiness  of  the  employer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  and 
remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  eervice  of  the 
«mpIofyer  whose  duty  Is  that  of  keeping  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  in  proper  condition ;  or 

2.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  serrice  of  the  employer,  intrusted  with 
and  exercising  superintendence,  whose  principal  dnty  is  that  of  superintendence,  or,  in  tiie 
abeenoe  of  such  superintendent,  of  any  person  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or 
consent  of  such  employer ; 

Snob  employe  shall  hare  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  employe  had  not  been  an  employe  of  nor  in  the  service  of  ihe  employer,  nor  engaged 
in  hia  work,  or  in  case  such  injury  results  in  the  death  of  such  employe  the  right  oi  action  by 
ihe  personal  representatives  of  such  employe  to  recoter  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  the 
pecuniary  iojaries  resnlting  ftom  such  employe's  death  to  the  husband,  wite  and  next  of  kin  of 
«QCh  employe,  shall  be  the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  five  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  as  if  such  employe  had  not  been  an  employe  of  nor  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  nor  engaged  in  his  work.  Xothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  depriving  any  employe  of  any  cause  of  action  which  he  mi(;ht  have  against  his 
employer  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  nse  by  an  employe  of  detective  or  improper 
waya,  works  or  machinery  of  his  employer  with  knowledge  of  the  defective  or  improper  oondi- 
tlon,  when  snch  use  shall  have  been  directed  by  such  employer,  or  by  some  utlior  employe  duly 
AUthiorixed  to  give  snch  direction,  after  notice  to  such  employer,  or  to  such  other  employe,  of 
•nch  defective  or  improper  condition,  shaU  not  be  a  bar  to  recoveiy  from  such  employer  lor 
injuries  resulting  from  such  defective  or  improper  condition. 

$  2.  An  action  cannot  be  mainUined  under  this  act  by  an  employe  In  case  of  injury,  or  by  hia 
personal  representatives  in  case  of  his  death,  against  the  employer,  if  such  employe  by  his  own 
negligence  contributed  to  his  injury  or  death ;  nor  if  such  employe  knew  of  the  defect  which 
eaoaed  the  injury  or  death,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
might  have  known  of  such  defect  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  knowledge  or 
ancfa  opportunity  to  know,  to  give  or  cause  to  be  given  information  and  notice  thereof  in  writing 
to  hia  employer  or  to  some  person  in  the  service  of  his  employer  charged  with  the  dnty  of 
inapeeting  and  repairing,  or  oansing  to  be  repaired  or  corrected,  such  defect ;  nor  can  any  action 
for  the  reeovery  of  damages  or  compensation  for  injury  or  death  hereafter  caused  by  negligence 
bo  maintained  by  any  person  either  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  in  any  other  case 
onleaa  notloe  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  or  death  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
party  against  whom  the  action  is  brought  within  sixty  days  afcer  the  accident  or  occurrence 
causing  such  injury  or  death,  nor  unless  the  action  to  recover  the  damages  resulting  from  such 
l^nry  or  death  is  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  accident  or  occurrence  causing  such 
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Owing  to  the  fact  tliat  there  has  been  for  a  long  period  considorable- 
agitatlon  for  an  employers'  liability  bill  and  to  the  conscientious  thought 
which  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  bill  by  those  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  I  have  d-cvoted  unusual  study  to  its  provisions  and  their  prob- 
able effect.  It  is  imfortunate  that  the  bill  has  had  inserted  in  it  a  pro- 
vision which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  employees 
and  whose  mode  of  procedure  in  bringing  actions  against  cn^i-porations 
for  damages  sustaine<l  would  be  very  materially  curtailed.  The  whole 
bill  therefore  must  be  considered  from  the  standiK>int  not  only  of  an 
employers'  liability  act  but  also  as  affecting  the  statutory  limitations 
now  existing  in  actions  for  negligence.  Under  the  Massachusetts  em- 
ployers' liability  act  the  term  within  which  notice  must  he  given  is  sixty- 
days  and  an  action  must  be  commenced  thereunder  within  one  year,  but 
no  curtailment  is  made  as  to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  employees. 
The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  special  act  with  reference  solely  to  the 
rights  of  the  great  corporations  and  it  restricts  the  right  to  recover  unless 
notice  has  been  given  within  six  months.  No  amendment  to  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  this  State  has  been  made  in  a  great  many  years  and 
in  the  meantime  railroad  and  other  corporations  have  extended  their  busi- 
ness and  the  liabilities  and  contingencies  which  have  resulted  from  such 
extensions  have  caused  actions  for  damages  to  multiply  to  a  gre.at  extent. 

For  the  reason  that  this  notice  would  enable  the  corporation  to  make 
a  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  while  the  facts  are 
more  readily  ascertained  and  probably  lead  to  a  settlement  of  many  claims 
without  litigation  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public  against  a 
recurrence  of  accidents  from  the  same  cause,  I  believe  it  to  be  just  and 


iojary  or  death.  The  last  above  mentioDed  notice  in  the  ca^e  of  injnry  ftfaall  be  in  writlDir» 
signed  by  the  person  injured  or  by  some  one  authorized  to  act  in  bis  behalf;  bat,  it  from  mental 
incapacity  as  the  result  of  such  injury  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  injured  to  fflve  or  to 
authorf ze  another  in  his  behalf  to  jrive  such  notice  within  snob  pizty  days,  then  snob  notice  may 
be  given  by  any  relative  of  such  person  within  such  sixty  days,  and  in  r4ue  of  death  without 
such  notice  having  been  given,  where  the  person  injurt^d  has  not  been  for  ten  days  at  any  one 
time  after  his  injury  of  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  give  or  authorise  such  notice  to  be  given, 
such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  husband,  wife,  or  any  of  the  next  of  kin,  or  personal  repre> 
sentatives  ot  the  deceatied  within  sixty  days  after  such  death.  Nothing  herein  contained  with 
regard  to  the  giving  of  notice  shall,  however,  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  an  action  for  personal  injury  or  death  may  be  brought,  as  in  this  section  provided.  The 
notice  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  sufficient  in  every  case  if  it  states  the  time,  place  and 
cause  of  the  injury  with  sufficient  deflniteuoas  to  enable  the  employer  or  other  party  entitled  to 
sncb  notice  to  ascertain  and  investigate  the  matter  to  which  it  relates ;  but  no  further  or  other 
notice  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  an  injury  to  an  employe,  if  the  employer  shall  receive 
firom  its  own  agents,  in  one  or  more  of  its  regularly  required  reports,  a  written  statement  oon- 
taining  the  name  of  the  person  injured  and  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury. 

§  3.  Any  employt^r  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund  created  and  maintained 
for  the  mutual  purpose  of  Indemnirying  an  employe  for  personal  injuries  for  which  oompensa- 
tion  may  be  recovered  nnder  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society  formed  under  the  laws  of  thi* 
state,  may  prove,  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recoverable  by  an  employe  under  this  act,  snoh 
proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  employe  from  any  saoh 
fund  or  society  on  account  of  such  contribution  of  such  empToyer,  as  the  contribution  of  such 
employer  to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribation  thereto. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  efTeot  the  flist  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 
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fair  to  the  corporations  and  also  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public.  Were  the  act  under  consideration  one  which  did  really  contain 
new  provisions  and  more  thoroughly  bring  into  our  law  the  liability  of 
employers  to  their  employees  I  should  not  regard  the  objection  recited 
above  as  being  vital  to  the  bill.  But,  after  careful  study  of  the  proposed 
act  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  under  its  provisions  no  new  or  sub- 
stantial rights  accrue  to  the  employee.  Therefore,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  signing  of  this  bill  pud  the 
objection  urged  to  the  feature  referred  to,  that  has  been  injected  into  the 
measure,  is  of  such  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  State,  that  I  am 
constrained  to  refuse  my  approval  to  this  bill,  preferring  to  leave  the 
subject  as  it  is  now  governed  by  our  laws. 

This  is  done  in  the  full  belief  and  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will 
take  up  the  subject  in  an  intelligent  way  and  frame  an  enactment  both 
as  to  employers*  liabilities  and  as  to  the  limitation  which,  I  am  convinced, 
should  exist  with  reference  to  the  notice  of  action  upon  lines  which  would 
be  more  equitable  and  Just  to  emiployers,  to  employees  and  to  others  who 
may  be  injured  by  the  negligent  acts  of  corporations. 

Signed:  B.  B.  ODBLL,  Jb., 

Oovemor  State  of  New  York. 

While  New  York  thus  hesitates  in  enacting  an  employers' 
liabiility  laiw,  other  States  are  busy  amending  their  laws  on  this 
subject.*  For  example,  Colorado  more  than  eight  years  ago  en- 
acted an  employer®'  liability  law  very  sdmilar  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1887,  which  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  New  York 
legislators  as  too  radical.  The  Colorado  Legislature,  however, 
decided  that  the  law  was  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  wage-eamere, 
and  at  the  recent  session  enacted  a  law  which  abrogates  the  fel- 
low-servant or  co-employee  doctrine  root  and  branch.  It  pro- 
vides that  every  employer,  in  every  industry,  and  in  every  case 
of  accident  shall  be  liable  for  injury  to  an  employee  resulting 
from  the  carelessness,  omission  of  duty  or  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer or  of  (my  other  servant  or  employee.  The  text  of  the  law  is 
HA  follows: 

Section  1.  That  every  corporation,  company  or  individual  vrho  may 
employ  agents,  servants  or  employees,  such  agents,  servants  or  emiployees 
being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  shall  be  liable  to  respond  in  damages 
for  injuries  or  death  Biistained  by  any  sneh  agent,  employee  or  servant 
resulting  from  the  carelessness,  omission  of  duty,  or  negligence  of  such 
employer,  or  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  carelessness,  omission 
of  duty,  or  negligence  of  any  other  servant  or  employee  of  the  said  em- 
ployer in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  carelessness, 

^  *  More  than  tweof  j  States  have  eDacte<1  suob  laws ;  see  "  The  Prtsent  Statos  of  Employ  era* 
Liability  in  tbe  United  States."  Bnllcttn  of  the  United  Statos  Department  of  Labor.  November, 
1900,  and  Seventeenth  A.uuual  Repoit  ot  the  New  York  State  Bureaa  of  Labor  SUtistiofl.  Part  £, 
ebapter  II,  and  Appendix  E.  Digitized  by  VjVJ^^glc 
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omission  of  duty  or  negligence  causing  the  injury  or  death  was  that  of 
the  employer.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  pai'ts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed; provided,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal 
or  change  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  right  of  the  person  Injured, 
or  in  case  of  death,  the  right  of  the  husband  or  wife,  or  other  relatives 
of  a  deceased  person,  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  employer.* 

Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rapidly  abandoning  the  idea  of 
employers'  liability  acts  as  being  entire  failures.  Otne  country 
after  another  finds  that  every  attempt  to  base  liability  upon 
negligence  breaks  down  by  reason  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
locating  the  blame  or  responsibility  in  the  great  mass  of  accidents 
that  occur  under  modem  industrial  conditions.  Insurance  has 
there  replaced  lawsuits.  T\'hen  a  workman  is  injured  he  may 
at  once  demand  the  payment  of  comi)ensation  graded,  by  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  injury;  and  nothing  but  gross  care- 
lessness on  his  own  part  can  invalidate  his  claim.  The  expense 
of  compensating  accidental  injuries,  or  of  carrying  accident  insur- 
ance, thus  falls  upon  all  employers  and  beoomes  a  part  of  the 
iKsual  exjx^nses  of  production,  like  fire  inmirance;  the  finaJ  cost 
being  paid  by  consumers. 

'Since  the  publication  of  the  Bureau's  Report  for  1899,  which 
contained  an  account  of  this  legislation  in  England,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  king- 
doms of  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  new  accident  insurance  law  of  Holland,!  which  was 
approved  January  2,  1901,  provides  that  a  wage-earner  injured 
while  at  work  and  incapacitated  for  work  for  more  than  two  days, 
shall  receive  in  addition  to  medical  attendance  a  oompensation 
equal  to  70  per  cent  of  his  daily  wages.  If  the  injury  is  perma- 
nent, the  oom])ensation  is  peniianently  continued  as  a  penslion,  at 
the  same  rate  in  case  of  total  disability  and  at  a  rate  corresi)ond- 
ingly  reduced  if  the  disability  is  only  partial.  If  the  accident  re- 
sults in  death,  the  family  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  funeral 
expenses  and  a  pension  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  worVi^&^'fi 
wages. 


*  Accordlnir  to  newapap«r  dispatches,  the  law  Is  likely  to  be  inTaiidated  when  testttf  in  the 
coartfl  on  aocount  of  defective  records  in  one  honse  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  charged  that  the 
bill  wae  stolen  after  its  passage,  but  before  it  was  properly  engrossed. 

t  Sammariaed  in  the  Britiah  Labor  Oaaette,  Feb.  1901,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S  .Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  May  1901. 
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These  paymeatB  are  ordinarily  advanced  by  the  State  Insur- 
ance Bank,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  which  collects  insurance  premiums  from  employers.  Ehn- 
ployere  may,  however,  themselves  undertake  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion due  to  injured  employees,  provided  they  deposit  adequate 
eeourities  with  the  bank;  or  may  take  out  accident  insurance 
policies  with  duly  authorized  companies. 

The  only  cases  in  which  injured  employees  may  not  claim  com- 
pensation are  such  accidents  as  have  been  caused  through  their 
own  wilful  misconduct.  And  a  novel  feature  of  the  Dutch  law 
is  that  a  workman  injured  while  intoxScated  receives  only  one- 
hailf  the  regular  pension,  and  if  killed  his  hears  or  dependents  re- 
ceive none. 

The  Swedish  law  bears  the  date  of  April  24,  1901,*  and  differs 
from  the  new  Dutch  law,  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  law  of  1895, 
in  not  making  insurance  obligatory  upon  the  employer.  But  it 
likewise  establishes  a  state  insurance  office  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployers who  may  prefer  to  carry  insurance  that  is  both  safe  and 
cheap  or  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  inconvenience  of  carrying 
pensioners  on  their  pay-rolls. 

Under  the  Swedish  law,  the  allowances  to  an  injured  workman 
do  not  begin  until  the  61st  day.  But  the  most  original  feature 
is  the  scale  of  compensation.  Whereas  all  the  other  European 
workmen's  compensation  acts  and  accident  insurance  laws  fix  the 
indemnity  at  a  certain  proportion  of  the  average  wages  or  earn- 
ings of  the  victim,  Sweden  has  prescribed  uniform  amounts.  No 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  his  wages,  a  Swedish  workman 
disabled  by  accident  will  receive  an  allowance  of  one  crown,  or 
26.8  cents,  a  day, — payment  being  made  on  the  last  day  of  each 
week.  When  permanent  and  complete  incapacity  results,  the  an- 
nual pension  is  300  crowns  (f 80.40)  payable  quarterly;  if  the  dis- 
ability is  partial  the  pension  is  reduced  in  proportion,  and  indeed 
the  act  itself  specifies  various  grade®  of  injury,  such  as  70  per 
cent  of  the  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  accompanied 
with  the  weakening  of  the  other.  If  the  victim  dies,  the  widow 
receives  132.16  annually  and  each  child  one-half  as  much,  pro- 
fit hu  not  aa  yet  appeared  iu  an  English  tranalation.  The  following  partioulara  are  taJcen 
froio  the  Bulletin  da  Comit6  du  Congr^B  Inteinational  dee  Acoidenta  du  Travail  et  dea  Aaaar- 
anoea  Bodalea,  vol.  XII  (1901).  pages  23>32. 
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yid€d  however  that  the  total  amount  of  the  pension  fihall  not  ex- 
ceed (80.40. 

Excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  are  employees  injured 
through  their  own  misconduct  or  gross  negligence  or  the  miscon- 
duct of  other  workmen. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Wage  Scales  of  American  Typographical  Unions. 

Under  thie  title,  the  Typographical  Journal,  official  organ  of 
the  International  Tjrpographical  Union,  has  published  as  a  sup- 
plemient  to  its  issue  of  June  1,  a  collection  of  the  wage  rates  and 
hours  of  labor  sanctioned  by  each  local  union.  Seven  classes  of 
composing-room  employees  are  distinguished — hand  compositors, 
machine  operators,  foremen,  proof readens,  floor  men,  "  ad."  men, 
machine  tenders — and  four  kinds  of  printing  establishmenTis — 
morning  newspapers  (303  reports  from  as  many  cities),  evening 
newspapers  (365  reports),  weekly  newspapers  (315  reports),  book 
and  job  work  (379  reports).  In  newspaper  offices  the  hours  of 
laibor  rajige  from^  36  to  54  a  week,  the  average  being  48  hours  for 
machine  opera.tors  and  all  composing-room  employees.  The  nine- 
hour  day  is  in  vogue  in  practically  all  book  and  job  rooms,  the 
exceptions  being  towns  where  existing  contracts  prevent  enforce- 
ment of  the  union  rule  or  the  unions  are  of  recent  organization. 
"  So  general  is  the  observance  of  the  shorter  work-day  that  these 
exceptions  are  of  but  passing  imx>ortance." 

The  publication  does  not  attempt  to  summarize  the  wage-rates, 
which  naturally  vary  according  to  locality.  The.  fact  that  "  ma- 
chine operators  receive  higher  wages  and  work  shorter  hours 
than  do  hand  compositors  "  is  rather  novel,  for  it  has  generally 
been  found  that  the  introduction  of  machine  displaces  skilled  and 
expensive  labor  for  cheap  labor.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Tj-pographical  Union,  however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  introduction 
of  the  typesetting  machines  and  to  induce  employers  to  leave 
their  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  compositors  at  practically  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  It  is  claimed  that  this  polUcy  iiermits 
employers  to  give  the  public  cheaper  publications,  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  without,  at  the  same  time,  throwing 
large  numbei'S  of  skilled  workingmen  out  of  employment. 

The  publication  also  contains  the  following  statistics  concern- 
ing the  number  of  tyx)esetting  machines  and  operators  in  towns 
(in  the  United  States  and  Oamida)  in  which  unions  exist: 
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Non- 
Union         union  Per  oonL 
offloat.       ottoet.  ToteL  nnlon. 

Vale  maohlne  operators. 6,406             S97  6,968  99 

Female  machine  operators 166              99  965  6S 

¥        Kaohfne  tenders 475              7S  648  86 

Operator-maohlnists 780             ...  780  100 

Total 7,777             7»  b,e06  91 

Machines. 4,098             877  4,976  88 


The  fact  that  the  number  of  operatofra  ezceecto  the  number  of 
machines,  arifies,  of  course,  from  the  practice  of  employing  day 
and  night  shiftfl. 

Declining  Wages  in  England. 

The  monthly  reports  of  changes  in  the  pates  of  wages  pub- 
lished in  the  Labor  Gazette  by  the  British  Labor. Department 
have  recently  indicated  a  check  to  the  advance  in  wages  that  be- 
gan in  1896,  amd  since  the  beginning  of  1901,  the  advance  has  been 
tnaneformed  into  an  actued  decline.  The  following  table  shows 
the  annual  changes  in  weekly  wages  since  1893: 

Number  of  atkraqb  incrkasb  (+)  on  on- 

wage-eamers  crcakk  (— )  in  urnxLV  waobs. 


affected 
hj  change.  ShiUlnfs. 

1898 549,977  +0  5^ 

1894 670,886  —  1  4^ 

1895 486,718  —1  tM 

1896  607.654  +0  1(^ 

1897 697.444  -f  1  OM 

1898 1,015.169  +1  7 

1699 1.175,576  +1  6K 

1900 1,088,300  +8  9K 

It  apx>ear8  that  but  for  a  slight  check  in  1899  the  average 
weekly  increase  has  steadily  grown  ever  since  1895,  and  that  in 
1900  it  was  remarkably  large. 

The  monthly  cliang(«  since  last  November  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

ATKRAOK    CHANOB   III  WFAKLT  WAGIS 
MUMBBR  OF  WAOB  KAaNCllS  OF  WORKPCOPLK  WB06B 

AFFECTED  BY—  WAQBS  WKK»— 

'  An""* 

Increase.  Decrease.  changes. 

December,  1900 18,883  8,216  36.599 

January,  1901 3,061  -51,631  &4,692  ^ 

February,  1901 8,342  211.861  220.203 

March,  1901 140,476  56,884  196,360 

April,  1901 2,697  52.177  54,874 

April.  1900 270,100  3,300  273,400 


Changed. 

is.    9MA. 

is.   IJid. 

+      lOWd. 

is,  lOJid. 

is.  lOJid. 

-It.  7«d. 

is.    5    d. 

28.   2    d. 

-2s.  OMd. 

"Mid. 

to.  2    d. 

-       OMd. 

is.  lOXd. 

28.11    d. 

—28.   8    d. 

Is.   6    d. 

as-   OMd. 

+1S.   I^d. 
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While  in  Etecember,  1900,  the  adyaii<*ee  were  more  than  suffi- 
cienjt  to  oouniterbalance  the  decreases,  producing  an  average  in- 
creaBe  of  lOJd.  (21  cent©)  in  the  per  capita  weekly  wages,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1901,  the  decreases  conaderaWy  overbalanced  the  increases 
and  the  net  reeult  was  a  per  capita  decrease  of  Is.  7Jd,  (40  cents) 
in  the  weekly  wage.  In  February  the  decrease  was  still  larger; 
but  in  March,  owing  to  a  slight  advance  in  the  wages  of  125,000 
coal  miners,  the  average  decline  was  almost  nil.  In  April,  how- 
ever, the  decrease  was  laa'ger  than  before  and  the  ftnicreafies  were 
comparatively  few.  The  principal  decreases  have  occurred  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  in  mining. 

Women  Wage  Earners  in  Germany, 

For  several  years  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  in  Ger- 
many have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories;  the  following  being  the  figures  for  each  year  from 
1895  to  1899: 


Number 
faotorles 
employing 
women.* 

ffUMBBR  OF  OIRLB  AMD  WOMBN 

AOKD— 

Lesstluui 
14  years. 

14-16 

years. 

lfr-3l 
years. 

Over 
21  years. 

Total. 

1886... 

...      90,288 

1,658 

73,981 

2(60.308 

403,813 

789,755 

18M... 

...    88,8^ 

1.969 

80,384 

270,266 

429.313 

781,882 

J8»7  .. 

...    35.580 

8,881 

87.172 

280.682 

452.227 

829.462 

1898... 

....    36.484 

2,771 

91,884 

288,553 

475. 99S 

859,203 

1889.., 

...    40,849 

2.911 

96,664 

297,387 

501.021 

899,988 

•Over  16  years  of  age. 

Between  1895  and  1898  the  number  of  female  wtage^eamers 
over  21  years  old  increased  by  72,000,  or  18  per  cent;  of  this  in- 
crease 21,000  were  .in  the  textile  industries,  which  employ  about 
one-half  of  all  the  factory  women  in  Oermany. 

On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  female  fac- 
tory workers,  the  German  Reichstag,  or  legislature,  passed  a 
resolution  in  1898  directing  the  factory  inspectors  to  makeHa 
special  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  factories.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  made  in 
1899,  have  been  recently  published.  But  before  considering  this 
report,  it  "will  be  well  to  indicate  the  extent  of  women's  work  in 
Germany  as  shown  by  the  1895  census  of  industries  and  occupa- 
tions. — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  number  of  female  em- 
ployers,  employees  and   wage-earners  in   1895,   and   their  dis- 
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tribution  by  groups  of  induetries.  The  grand  total  of  all  classee 
was  6,578,350,  with  which  may  be  compared  the  total  number  of 
male  workers,  15,531,841.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  workers  were 
therefore  women.  Agriculture  was  the  principal  industry  in 
which  they  were  employed,  attracting  42  per  cent  of  the  total ;  20 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  domestic  service  and  23.1  per  cent  in 
industry  proper  (manufacturing  and  mining). 


A.  Agriculture  and  forestry  .. 

B.  Manufactures,  mining 

C.  Trade  and  transportation. 

D.  Casual  labor 

E.  Government,  professions. . 
O.  Domestic  service 

Total 


a 
Working 
on  own 
account 

b 

Salaried 

employees. 

C  WAGR-KARNKRS 
KMPLOTKD— 

Total. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

In 

each 

branch. 

Within 
their 
family. 

Outside 
their 
family. 

S46.899 

18,107 

1,020,443 

1,367,705 

3,753,154 

41.9 

519,493 

9,824 

43,974 

918.838 

1.531,118 

2S.I 

802,616 

11,987 

94.537 

870,478 

579,608 

8.8 

14.624 

283,865 
59,586 

33S.H65 
17<'.648 

S.6 

103,438 

2.7 

1.818,957 

19.9 

l,m,445 

54.043 

1,158,944 

2,879,962 

6,578,350 

100^ 

Excluding  the  domestic  servants  25.6  per  cent  of  all  workers 
in  1895  were  women;  this  proportion  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  proportion  in  1882  (24.2  per  cent)  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 


Of  Each  100  Persohs  Enqaqbd  in  Gainful  Occupations,  Followinq  Numbkbs  Wkrk  Womsn— 


Agriculture,  forestry 

Manufactures,  mining 

Trade,  transportation 

Casual  labor 

Government,  professions... 


Total. . 


Working  on  own 
account. 


1883. 
13.1 
36.3 
31.5 


1895. 
13.5 
35. 3 
34.0 


Salaried 
employees. 
18^.        1S95. 
8.8         18.8 
3.8  8.6 

3.3  4.6 


Wage-earners. 

1883.  1895. 

88.8  48.4 
18.3  16.7 

19.9  29.6 


Total. 


1882. 
80.8 
17.6 
19.0 
46.3 
11.3 


24.3 


1895. 
S3.3 
18.4 
24.8 
64.1 
12.4 


35.6 


This  table  indicates  a  comparatively  email  increase  between 
1882  and  1895  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  all  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  industries;  although  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  claiss  of  female  wage-eamers  alone  was  considerable, 
this  increase  was  partly  offset  by  a  decreased  proportion  of 
women  who  were  proprietors  of  establishments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  of  women  in  manufactures  working  on  their 
own  account  was  60,000  less  in  1805  than  in  1882,  but  the  total 
number  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry  was  greater  by  394,- 
142,  or  35  per  cent.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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iKOBMASm  BBTWXS9  1883  AHD  1895— 


ACTUAL  IfUVBEB. 


PBRCBNTAOK. 


A 

69,731 

(b) 
13.336 
7.065 
8,836 

1,733 

(c) 
186.388 
447.078 
330,638 
50.039 
39.138 

Total. 
318,345 
394.143 
381.498 
50,039 
61,376 
81.543 

1 ,036,883 

(•) 

35.4 

—10.4 

84.6 

43.5 

(b) 
807.9 
810.9 
379.3 

13.4 

(c) 

6.1 

83.0 

153.8 

95.6 

Total 
8.6 
85.0 
94.4 
37.3 
58.3 
3.5 

B 

—59,966 

C. 
D. 
F 

53.044 

80,535 

O 

Total       93.314 

39.830 

883.146 

8.6 

13S.3 

38.0 

18.7 

Omitting  the  increased  number  of  domestic  servants,  the  in- 
crease between  1882  and  1895  was  slightly  more  than  1,000,000. 
About  seven-tenths  of  this  increase  was  concentrated  in  those  in- 
dustries which  in  1895  severally  gave  employment  to  20,000  or 
more  women.  These  industries  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  women  to  all  workers,  the  in- 
crease since  1882  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in  the  ratio: 


ISDUBTRIES  IK  WHICH  AT  LBAST  30.000  WOHBN  WeRK  OCCUPIED  IH  1895— 


A^lenlture. 

Sewinff  (drMsmaklng)  ... 

Retail  trade 

Hotels  and  resfanrants... 

Working  oat 

Weaving 

TallorlDg 

Laundry  w(x>k 

Spinning , 

Medical  and  hospital , 

Bdncatlon 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Casual  labor 

Knitting 

Lawn  and  lineo  goods. . . . 

Toilet  preparations 

Embroideries,  etc 

Drapers 

Bakeshops 

Paper  and  paper  articles., 
Bleacbtng 


Nnmberof 
women. 

Of  each 
100  persons 
employed, 

following 
were 

women. 

IHCRBA8E  8IKCX  1883. 

ActnaL 

In  the  ratio. 

3,730  316 

88.9 

308,583 

3.6 

389,987 

100. 

* 

• 

370,314 

37.1 

133,863 

5.8 

361,450 

58.1 

158.350 

14.4 

183,769 

78.9 

66.395 

7J 

177,434 

40.8 

t 

t 

169,363 

86.9 

m 

• 

118,515 

95.1 

19.470 

—1.4 

100,055 

68.4 

17,683 

—1.6 

76.837 

61.7 

39,150 

—1.8 

78.367 

31.5 

35.303 

4.1 

69,485 

47.4 

81,588 

8.1 

51.096 

35.4 

43.461 

58.3 

16,025 

15.0 

41,861 

74.1 

m 

* 

83,931 

95.8 

t 9,530 

t-1.1 

37,566 

74.8 
87.7 

34.763 

t 

t 

33,803 

10.3 

518.569 

S6.1 

31,860 

80.8 

5,281 

-5.8 

30.335 

48.5 

The  largest  actual  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  is 
found  in  agriculture,  hotels  and  restaurants,  retail  trade,  garment 
making,  textiles,  tobacco  working,  hospitals,  etc.    In  most  of 


*  Dressmaking,  tailoring  and  white  goods  together— 86,397  and  0.5. 
f  Weaving  and  doth-maklng  combined— 63,750  and  10.9. 
X  Includes  artlflclal  flowers. 
i  Includeaconfectioners. 
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these  indiu^tries  the  nature  of  the  work  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  household  to  which  women  have  been  accustomed,  or  con- 
sistfl  in  such  tasks  as  the  keeping  of  books;  but  much  of  the  work 
of  women  in  i-etail  trade  is  onerous,  and'  there  hae  been  a  real  in- 
crease in  factory  work  among  women.  This  was  the  subject  of 
the  si)ecial  report  of  the  factory  inspectors,  which  may  now  be 
considered  after  having  seen  that  the  increasing  employment  of 
women  in  Germany,  when  viewed  in  its  broader  aspects,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  matter  for  discouragement. 

The  total  number  of  married  women  found  workinig  in  fajctories 
at  the  inspection  of  1899  was  229,334,  which  includes  also 
widowed  and  divorced  women.  The  distribution  by  Industries 
was  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  Mabribd  Wombn  WoBKma  in  Gebmaii  Paotobiks. 

Mining,  quarrying,  salt  worka,  etc. 1  ,SSS 

Pottery,  glass  trades,  etc 19,47S 

Metalworkers 10,739 

Machinery  and  apparatus .^. 4,498 

Chemicals 4,880 

Soap,  oil,  Tarnish,  etc.....'  1,162 

TexUlas 111,194 

Paper  trades 11,049 

Leather 3,068 

Woodworking 5,686 

Pood,  tolMUMSO,  liquors 89,080 

Clothing...  13,156 

Building 141 

Printing,  binding,  etc 4,770 

Other  trades 664 

299.884 


The  predominance  of  the  textile  industry  among  this  class  of 
workers  is  clearly  shown;  next  follows  the  industries  that  yield 
food  products,  cigars  and  liquors  and  then  the  potteiry  and  glass 
trades,  while  the  clothing  trades  take  only  fourth  rank. 

This  is  the  only  summary  for  the  entire  Empire  ipi(}iicb  the  re- 
port contains;  all  further  particulars  relate  to  the  several  inspec- 
tion districts.  But  the  following  information  may  very  likely  be 
typical  of  Germany  as  it  pertains  to  the  district  of  Berlin  and 
Oharlottenburg,  where  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed 
in  factories  is  of  course  unusually  large.  The  total  number  of 
married  women  employed  in  the  factories  of  this  district  at  the 
begSnning  of  18i90  was  8,029— or  about  18  per  cent  of  all  women 
over  16  so  employed.  Of  these  8,020  women,  2,659  worked  in 
clothing  factories,  1,295  were  employed  in  the  paper  tradfes,  and 
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1,104  in  the  textile  trades.  Among  the  3,193  women  interrogated 
by  the  inspectoiTBy  00,3  per  cent  were  living  with  their  husbands, 
20.4  per  cent  were  wid^ows,  andi  the  rest  were  either  separated 
from  or  had  been  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 

.Bome  44  per  cent  of  the  women  que^oned  gave  the  lack  of  a 
breadwinner  as  the  reason  for  their  working  in  factories.  These 
included  the  widows,  the  women  separated  from  oar  abandoned 
by  their  husbands,  and  a  small  number  whose  husbands  could  not 
be  regarded  as  breadwinners  by  reason  of  sickness,  of  their 
neglect  to  obtain  work,  or  of  their  drinking  habits.  About  30 
per  cent  of  the  women  gave  as  their  reason  for  engaging  in  fac- 
tory work  the  fact  that,  although  theiir  husbands  were  ecurning 
money,  yet  the  amount  of  their  earnings  was  insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  family.  The  majority  of  the  husbands  in  these  cases 
were  found  to  be  unskilled  men,  earning  on  an  average  19.5 
marks  (|4.64)  per  week.  (The  average  earnings  of  married 
women  working  in  factories  in  this  district  is  given  as  f3  a  week.) 
Hfty  per  cent  of  the  women  had  children  to  support,  the  number 
of  children  per  mother  being  on  the  average  1.6.  Only  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  stated  to  contribute  to  the  household 
expenses.  \ 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  district  the  average  amount  paid  for 
rent  was  f4  a  month  (this  amount  being  reckoned:  after  deduc- 
tion of  any  rent  received  from  lodgers);  the  accommodation 
usually  obtained  for  this  money  consisted  of  one  larger  and  one 
smaller  room. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  regular  working  day,  the 
large  majority  of  the  women  in  the  Berlin  district,  whose  hours 
of  labor  are  given  (937  out  of  1,430),  worked  from  9  to  10  hours 
per  day,  exclusive  of  intervals.  As  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  employment  of  married  women  in  factories  interferes 
with  family  life,  the  Berlin  inspector  states  that  of  2^198  married 
women,  62  per  cent  went  without  their  chief  meaJ  until  the  even- 
ing, with  the  result  that  in  most  cases  both  mothers  and  children 
were  insufficiently  nourished  throughout  the  day.  It  is  also 
stated  that  of  732  children  under  the  age  of  12  years  in  one  sub- 
district,  no  less  than  31  per  cent  were  left  at  home  without  any 
one  in  charge  of  them  during  the  mother's  absenoe.  Bimilar 
facts  are  stated  to  exist  also  in  the  other  sub-districts. 
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Tenement  House  Workers  in  Austria, 
The  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  a  120 
page  report  on  the  sweating  system  in  Austrian  cities  {Die 
Wohnungs-  und  OesundheitsverhUltnisse  der  HevmarbeUer  m  der 
Kleider-  umd  Wdsoheconfection).  The  number  of  households  em- 
braced in  the  report  is  409;  the  number  of  workers  to  a  house- 
hold varies  considerably  but  the  typical  household  contains  five 
or  six  workers.  One  of  the  surprising  facts  which  indicate  the 
difference  "between  European  and  American  conditions  is  the  rel- 
ative permanency  of  residence;  thu©  of  the  409  househoddB,  all 
but  53  had  occupied  the  apartments  then  used  for  more  than  a 
year  and  156  for  more  than  five  years.  Nearly  all  of  the  workers 
were  married.  The  weekly  earnings  apparently  averaged  about 
20  crowns  (|4),  but  among  three-tenths  of  the  workers  were  sup- 
plemented by  income  from  other  sources  (earnings  of  children, 
rents  from  lodgers,  etc.).  As  in  New  York  teneme^ts  the  crowd- 
ing of  sleeping  rooms  by  lodgers  and  family  members  of  different 
sexes  is  an  evil,  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  occupants  of  sleeping 
rooms  being  thus  situated. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Belgian  Office  du  Travail  hafi  begun  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  reports  upon  the  wages  paid  in  the  industries  of 
Ghent.  The  first  volume,  containing  over  800  pages,  treats  ex- 
clusively of  the  cotton  industry.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  it 
gives  also  data  concerning  wages  in  the  cotton  industry  of  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

The  May  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Dex)arttnient  of  Labor 
contains  extended  accounts  of  ^^  Labor  Conditions  in  Porto 
Eico  "  and  of  "  Social  Economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,"  and 
a  summary  of  the  new  Workmen's  (Accidentis')  Oompeneation  Act 
of  Holland.  It  also  contains  extensive  quotations  from  the 
latest  official  publications  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  for  February  contains 
articles  on  "  Occupations  of  Residents  of  Boston,"  "  Unemploy- 
ment in  Boston  Building  Trades  "  and  ^'  Comparative  Earnings 
in  Five  Leading  Industries  of  Massachusetts "  (cotton  goods, 
woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  metals  and  machinery) 
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in  1885, 1895, 1898  and  1899.  Tlie  May  Bulletin  contains  a  study 
of  "  Social  Statistics  of  Working  Women." 

The  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished pamphlet  of  53  pages  has  given  a  sketch  of  its  work  since 
its  establishment  in  1898.  Besides  its  monthly  journal,  the 
Sociale  Rundschau,  and  its  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, it  has  published  the  results  of  an  industrial)  census  of 
Austria  and  numerous  special  reports.  Its  library  at  the  close 
of  1900  contained  about  4,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

Hebrew-American  Typographical  Union  No.  83  of  New  York 
City,  by  the  terms  of  its  new  agreement  with  the  employers, 
dated  April  15,  1901,  has  secured  an  advance  in  the  scale  of 
prices  to  be  paid  in  the  future  of  from  eight  to  twenty  per  cent. 
The  first  section  of  the  new  scale  provides  that  |18  per  week,  in- 
stead of  |15,  shall  be  the  minimum  rate  for  the  head  make-up 
in  each  shop,  and  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
Section  3  declares  that  |13  per  week,  instead  of  |12,  shall  be  the 
minimum  rate  for  operators  of  type-setting  machines  and  that 
four  hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's  work.  There  is  also  an 
increase  of  ten  cents  per  hour  on  all  machine  work  done  after 
5  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AGREEMENTS, 

Albany  Bricklayers  and  Masons. 
Until  this  year  such  annual  agreements  as  have  been  made 
between  the  bricklayers  and  the  contractors  in  Albany  have  been 
merely  verbal.  In  1901  a  written  agreement  was  entered  into 
which  is  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  employment  from  May  1, 
1901,  to  May  1,  1902.  The  text  of  this  agreement  is  I'eprinted 
below: 

It  Is  hereby  agreed  by  the  M&aon  Builders'  Association  and  the  Brick- 
layers*, Masons*  and  Plasterers*  Union  No.  6,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Members 
of  the  International  Union: 

Section  1.  That  the  wages  of  members  of  Union  No.  6,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
shall  be  fifty  cents  per  hour.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
The  hours  of  labor  shaU  be  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  one  hour  for 
dinner. 

Sec.  2.  The  Union  shaU  not  order  any  strike  against  the  contractors 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  nor  shaU  any  number  of  union  men  leave  the  works 
of  any  contractor  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before  a  Joint 
arbitration  committee  for  settlement. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  Union  No.  6,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shall  be  discharged 
for  inquiring  after  the  cai*ds  of  the  men  working  upon  any  job  of  tiie 
contractors,  or  for  seeing  that  the  rules  of  the  union  are  lived  up  to;  nor 
will  the  business  agent  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  building 
under  course  of  construction. 

Sec.  4.  Except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  no  work  shall  be  done  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  and  6  P.  M.,  and  aU  overtime  shall  be  double  time, 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  hour.  Overtime  means,  nights,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days (4th  of  July,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas).  Wliere  there  is  a  contract 
to  be  finished  in  a  time  limit,  where  two  or  more  shifts  are  required,  over- 
time shall  be  seventy-live  cents  per  hour. 

Sec.  5.  Each  member  of  the  Union  shall  be  provided  with  a  kit  of  tools, 
consisting  of  a  trowel,  plumb  rule,  two-foot  rule,  level,  brick  hammer, 
sharp  chisel  and  100  feet  of  Masons*  line.  Stone  Masons  and  Plasteivrs 
shall  have  a  proper  set  of  tools. 

Sec.  6.  The  members  of  Union  No.  6  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  any 
conti-acting,  and  where  the  members  of  Union  No.  6  work  for  owners, 
agents,  or  other  than  general  contractors  and  builders,  they  must  charge 
the  same  as  the  Mason  Builders  charge  for  masons*  labor  and  material. 

Sec.  7.  The  members  of  Union  No.  6  shall  be  paid  every  week  on  ttie 
job,  on  Saturday,  on  or  before  5  P.  M. 

Sec.  8.  There  shaU  be  an  arbitration  coumiittee  elected  each  yeai*  by  the 
Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the  Bricklayers*,  Masons*  and  Plasterers* 
Union  No.  6,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  five  members  from  each 
organization,  who  shaU  have  the  power  to  settle  aU  ddfferences  arising 
between  the  two  organizations. 
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Sec.  9.  The  arbitration  com'mlttee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  in  December  shall  hold  a  special 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  yearly  agreement,  which  must  be 
signed  on  or  before  January  1st,  to  take  effect  May  1st,  each  year. 

For  the  Mason  Builders'  Association: 

And.  S.  Delehanty,  Tres.;  Jas.  M.  Shattuclt,  Sec'y;  Thos.  A.  Gallagher, 
J.  J.  Kelly,  G.  D.  Burdlcls,  Lawrence  Steffens,  Henry  Fisher  &  Bros. 

For  B.  &  M.  I.  U.  No.  6,  N.  Y.: 

Stephen  A.  Smith,  Pres.;  Joa  W.  Yorlie,  Cor.  Sec'y;  Martin  Kelly,  Jas. 
J.  DevJne.  Geo.  Reed,  Barley  Reed,  H.  W.  White. 

Kingston  Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Mason  Builders,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
and  Bricltlayers'  and  Masons'  Union  No.  14,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  members 
of  the  Bricltlayers'  and  Masons*  International  Union: 

1.  That  the  wages  of  the  Brlcljlayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  from  May 
1st,  1901,  to  May  1st,  1902,  be  38  cents  per  hour,  eight  hours,  six  days  in 
the  weel£,  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  one 
hour  for  luneh,  except  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  the  hours  of 
labor  be  from  8  A.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M.,  with  one-half  hour  for  lunch. 

2.  Except  In  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  no  work  shall  be  done  between 
the  hom-s  of  5  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  All  woitk.  between  the  hours  of  6  P.  M. 
on  Saturday  and  8  A.  M.  on  Monday,  and  on  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day  and  Ohrlstmaa  Day  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  time. 
All  work  done  between  5  P.  M.  and  8  A.  M.  on  all  other  days  of  the  week 
shall  be  charged  for  as  time  and  a  half.  The  Union  shall  determine 
what  is  emergency  work,  for  which  no  extra  time  ahaU  be  charged  over 
and  above  the  regular  hourly  rate  established. 

3.  The  Mason  Builders  are  to  recognize  and  employ  only  Union  men, 
and  the  members  of  Union  No.  14  bind  themselves  to  at  all  times  pay 
strict  attention  to  contemplated  builders  by  using  every  means  and  influ- 
ence through  comandttee  or  otherwise,  to  prevail  upon  such  parties  to 
recognisse  none  but  Union  contractors.  The  contractors  shall  assist  all  in 
thetr  power  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

4.  That  no  member  of  the  Union  shall  be  discharged  for  inquiring  after 
the  cards  of  the  men  working  upon  any  job  of  a  Mason  Builder,  nor  shall 
the  Deputy  or  Secretary  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  building 
under  construction.  Further,  trouble  occurring  upon  any  job,  Union  men 
shall  confine  themselves  strictly  to  such  job  and  shall  not  congregate, 
Interfere  or  interview  any  members  upon  another  contractor's  work  during 
working  hours,  except  as  herein  provided. 

6.  That  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  be  paid  every  two 
weeks,  before  4.30  P.  M.,  Saturday,  unless  some  satisfactory  reasen  be 
given,  paytime  to  close  Friday  of  every  other  week. 

6.  That  no  laborer  be  allowed  to  do  any  Mason  work  in  any  shape,  way, 
form  or  manner. 

7.  1st.  The  Union,  either  collectively  or  individually,  shall  not  order 
any  strike  against  the  Mason  Builders,  nor  shall  any  number  of  Union 
men  leave  the  works  of  a  Mason  BuUder  befote  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
brought  before  a  Joint  Arbitration  OonHnlttee  for  settlement,  provided 
the  same  is  settled  within  forty-eight  hours. 
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2d.  That  the  Arbitration  Committee  meet  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of 
every  month  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  either  8lde,  and  that  the  first 
Thursday  In  February  be  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
yearly  agreement,  which  must  be  signed  on  or  before  April  1st,  to  take 
effect  from  May  1st  to  May  1st. 

3d.  That  if  any  dlsi>ute  arises  concerning  this  agreement  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
Mason  Builders  and  five  members  of  the  Union,  they  to  decide  how  the 
matter  is  to  be  settled. 

Melvan  Freer,  E.  O.  Van  Aljen,  A.  E.  Doyle,  Olle  Orispell,  J.  E.  Van 
Keuren,  Arbitration  Committee,  No.  14.  N.  Y. 

W.  g.  Green,  Darling  Brothers,  Robert  Watson  &  Son,  S.  W.  Doyle, 
Joseph  Vollj,  Jr.,  Campbell  &  Dempsey,  Henry  J.  Myers.  Homer  Burger, 
Union  Mason  Builders. 

Approved  by  the  Board. 

(L.  S.)  WM.  DOBSON, 

Sec.  B.  &  M.  I.  U. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1901. 

New  York,  Manhattan,  Hebrew  Compositors. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  15th  day  of  April, 
1901,  by  and  between  the  Hebrew-American  Tyx)ographical  Union  No.  83, 
an  organization  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part 
and ,  publisher,  party  of  the  second  part  as  follows  : 

First  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  the  party 
of  the  second  part  to  furnisih  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  all  the 
compositors,  typesetting  machine  operators,  make-ups,  etc.,  which  said 
party  of  the  second  part  may  or  will  require  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
or  publishing  newspapers  or  any  other  publications,  or  printed  matter  to 
be  published  by  It;  and  it  is  understood  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  all  the  men  furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  com- 
petent and  skillful  in  the  respective  branches  of  their  employment 

Second.  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  In  conslderaticm  of  the 
above  mentioned  premises,  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  to  employ  none  but  members  in  good  standing  of  the  imriy  of  the 
first  part 

Third.  And  It  Is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto, 
that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  truly  pay  to  the  employees 
furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  aforesaid,  the  prices  set 
forth  in  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  on 
the  13th  day  of  December,  1900,  and  annexed  to  this  agreement  and  made 
a  part  of  It  And  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  employees  furnished  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  paid  weekly, 
all  they  may  and  will  have  earned  for  that  week. 

Fourth.  And  It  Is  further  agreed  and  understood  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  discharge  the 
employee  or  employees  furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as 
aforesaid,  unless  either  there  will  not  be  enough  work  for  all  the  men, 
in  which  event  the  last  employed  shall  be  discharged  first  or  on  a  charge 
duly  submitted  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  found  after  investigation 
by  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  be  Justified. 
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Fiftih.  And  it  Is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  all  duly 
accredited  ofBcers  and  committees  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
at  all  times  have  free  access  to  the  comiKMsing  room  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part 

Sixth.  And  it  is  further  agreed  and  understood  by  the  parties  hereto, 
that  this  agreement  shall  be  in  fuU  force  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
its  date. 


SCALE  OF  PRICES  FOB  MACHINE  OFFICES.  HE  BREW".  AMERICAN  TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION  NO.  83,  INTERXATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION.  (ADOPTED 
DECEMBER  13.  1900.) 

1.  The  head  make-op  aball  receive  Dot  leea  than  |18  per  week ;  eight  heart  shall  oonetitnte 
a  full  day 'a  work. 

2  Cumposltora  worklDg  at  the  case  in  a  machine  office,  setting  ads.,  etc ,  shall  receive  not 
lesd  than  $16  per  week;  eight  hoars  shall  constitate  a  taW  day's  work. 

8.  Operators  of  type-setting  machines  shall  reoeivenot  leas  than  $13  per  week  ;  four  hoars 
shall  constitate  a  full  clay's  work. 

4.  Learners  oo  machines  shall  reoeivenot  less  than  $14  per  week ;  eight  hoars  shall  constitute 
a  fall  day's  work,  of  which  there  shall  be  four  hours'  work  at  the  machine  and  four  hoars'  work 
at  the  case. 

5.  All  work  done  on  machines  in  excess  of  eight  hours  between  the  hoars  of  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
shall  be  charged  till  8  p.  m.  at  the  rate  of  sizty-flve  cents  an  hoar  and  all  work  done  after  that 
boor  shall  be  oharged  at  tbe  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  hoar. 

Provtdsd,  however^  that  in  offices  where  three  sets  are  steadily  employed  no  overtime  shall  be 
charged  till  7  p.  m  ,  and  in  such  cases  the  workday  shall  ho  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

6.  Learners  on  macfaines,  and  eompoaitors  working  at  the  case,  setting  ads.,  eta,  shall  reoeive 
for  overtime  fifty  cents  an  hour.    Six  hoars  of  work  at  night  shall  constitate  a  fall  day's  work . 

7.  Operators  mast  be  taken  to  tbe  machine  from  the  ease,  according  to  the  priority  law  of 
the  anion. 

8.  The  time  tor  learning  to  operate  a  ty^pe-setting  machine  shall  not  exceed  two  months,  the 
standard  of  competency  to  be  9,000  ems  in  four  hoars. 

9.  Three  hoars'  work  on  the  machine  after  8  p.  m.  shall  be  considered  a  fall  day's  work. 

10.  The  machine-tenders  shall  be  members  in  good  standing  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ieal  Union. 

11.  Ko  paper  shall  use  any  composition,  stereotype  plates  or  electrotypes  of  reading  matter 
or  advertisements  which  have  been  token  flrom  another  paper,  unless  said  paper  belongs  to  the 
same  proprietor  and  is  published  in  the  same  establishment.  The  mail  list,  when  set  by  hand, 
and  all  changes  and  corrections  of  the  same,  whether  set  by  hand  or  on  machine,  shall  be  done 
by  members  of  the  Hebrew-American  Typographieal  Union  No.  83. 

12.  }fo  newspaper  maohioe  office  shall  accept  work  from  any  pablisher  who  has,  or  has  had, 
hJa  work  done  in  an  office  under  tbe  jurisdiotion  of  Hebrew-American  TypographiciU  Union 
^o.  83,  and  also  shall  do  no  composition  for  any  newspaper  or  periodical. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Monicipal    Corporation    Liable   for    Overtime    Wages    Under   the    Bight 

Hour  Law. 

The  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  its  April  term 
aflSnned  the  right  of  7i)7  drivers  in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment of  New  York  City  to  recover  f  1,336,000  for  extra  work  per- 
formed by  them  in  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  between 
January  1,  1892,  and  April  26, 1894.  What  bearing  the  decision 
has  upon  the  present  eight-hour  law  ie  largely  conjectural,  as 
it  was  made  under  the  eight-hour  law  of  1870  and  did  not, 
therefore,  touch  upon  the  right  of  the  I^egislature  to  require 
municipalities  to  observe  eight  hours  as  the  maximum  day's 
work  for  its  employees.  Chapter  385  of  the  Laws  of  1870  fixed 
eight  hours  as  a  "  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics, 
workingmen  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  farm  and 
domestic  labor,"  and  specifically  included  such  classes  employed 
by  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation;  but  it  permitted  over- 
work for  an  extra  compensation  by  agreement  between  employer 
and  employee. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bookstaver  as  referee  found 
for  the  plaintiff  Patrick  J.  McNulty,  who  brought  the  action 
against  the  city  of  New  York  as  assignee  of  the  claimants.  The 
court,  through  Justice  O'Brien,  affirmed  the  referee's  judgment, 
but  gave  leave  to  the  city  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  has  recently  heard  the  arguments. 

Justice  O'Brien  says  that  the  city's  contention  that  the  labor 
law  has  no  application  to  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  is 
untenable,  for  the  reason  that  the  act  itself  is  a  general  one, 
and  by  its  express  terms  is  made  applicable  to  those  who  at  that 
time  or  thereafter  should  be  employed  by  the  State  or  by  a  mu- 
uiciiKil  tx>ri>oraition.  "And  etiually  untenable,''  continuee  the 
justice,  **  is  the  further  contention  that  drivers  in  the  Street 
(/leaning  Department  are  not  mechanics,  workingmen  or  labor- 
ers, for  no  extended  argument  is  required  to  prove  tliat  a  driver 
is  eith(»r  a  workingmau  or  a  laborer  within  the  wording  of  the 
statute." 
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"Comlngr,  therefore,  to  the  facts  presented  herein,  we  think  upon  the 
testimony  adduced  and  the  stipulation  of  the  defeiidant  that  there  can 
be  no  serious  question  but  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  learned 
referee  are  sustained,  that  the  assignors  of  the  plaintiff  worked  the  num- 
ber of  hours  overtime,  that  this  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  and  that  the  drivers  expected  to  be  paid  for  such 
overtime.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  though  these  facts  be  conceded, 
the  city  is  not  liable  for  labor  beyond  the  statutory  time  because  pay- 
ment therefor  was  not  expressly  provided  in  the  contract  of  employment. 
But  this  contention  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  case  of  McCarthy  v.  Mayor 
(96  N.  T.  1),  where  the  Labor  Law  was  discussed  and  where,  after  show- 
ing that  the  city  would  be  liable  under  an  express  contract  to  pay  extra 
compensation  for  overtime,  the  court  on  the  subject  of  the  liability  arising 
from  an  implied  contract  thus  states  the  rule:  *  Such  an  implication  arises 
only  where  the  services  are  rendered,  under  circumstances  authorizing 
an  expectation  of  compensation  therefor,  or  the  inference  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  rendered.  *  *  *  The  distinction  between  an 
express  and  an  implied  contract  is  that  the  first  is  proved  by  an  actual 
agreement  and  the  other  by  circumstances  and  the  course  of  dealing 
between  the  parties.' 

**  The  question  presented  for  the  determination  of  the  referee,  therefore, 
upon  the  theory  of  an  implied  contract  was  whether  the  services  were 
'rendered  under  circumstances  authorizing  an  expectation  of  compensa- 
tion therefor,  or  the  inference  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
rendered.' " 

On  this  point  also  the  court  sustains  the  ruling  of  the  referee. 
The  commissioners  who  were  the  heads  of  the  department  when 
the  services  are  claimed  to  have  been  rendered  were  called  be- 
fore the  referee  and  in  substance  testified  that  during  their 
tenure  of  office  they  deemed  it  necessary  and  essential  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  department  to  work  the  drivers 
overtime  each  day,  that  is,  over  the  statutory  time  of  eight 
hours.  One  of  the  commissioners  stated:  "The  performance 
of  the  work  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  streets  in  proper 
condition,  and  that  continued  during  all  the  period  of  my  com- 
missionership;  the  route  traveled  over  by  each  of  the  drivers 
couM  not  have  been  cleaned  within  the  statutory  period  of  eight 
hours  a  day  during  that  period  with  the  force  1  then  had  at  my 
command.  The  drivers  were  entitled  to  be  paid  for  such  extra 
work  or  overtime,"  and  the  reason  they  were  not  paid  was  "  be- 
cause of  lack  of  appropriation." 

The  remainder  of  the  opinion  is  interesting  chiefly  to  citizens 
of  the  municipality  as  it  deals  with  the  power  of  heads  of  de- 
partments   to   create   liabilities    "apparently   without    limit.'' 
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Justice  O'Brien  then  quotes  section  47  of  the  Consolidation  Act, 
which  provides  that  city  officers  shall  so  regulate  their  expendi- 
tures that  the  same  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated,  "and  no  charge,  claim  or  liability  shall  exist  or 
arise  against  said  city  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  several  purposes." 

"  Ttiat  this  section,*'  (says  Justice  O'Brien*)  "  has  been  evaded  and  that 
it  furnishes  no  safety  to  the  city  seems  certain,  if  the  action  of  the 
Oommissioners  in  creating  the  lialnlity  which  they  admit  could  not  be 
paid  out  of  their  appropriation  is  to  be  sustained.  The  effect  and  bear- 
ing of  this  section,  however,  is  not  before  us,  because  not  pleaded,  and 
whUe  it  is  natural  that  we  hesitate  in  affirming  a  judgment  for  suc^  a 
large  amount  and  which,  as  a  precedent,  might  furnish  encouragement 
for  any  head  of  a  .departunent  to  evade  the  provision  of  law  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  expenditures  beyond  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
department,  stiU  upon  the  pleadings  and  the  proof  before  us,  we  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  referee,  and  must,  therefore, 
affirm  the  Judgment." 

Invalidity  of  Contract  for  Public  Work  Containing  Provisions  of  Prevail- 
ing Rate  of  Wages  L>aw. 

Ae  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Oourt  of  Appeals  that  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  law  is  uniconstitutional  (see  Bullbtxn  No. 
8,  p.  45)  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Suprehie  Oourt  in  the  First 
Department  at  its  March  term  rendered  a  decision  declaring  that 
the  insertion  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  in  the  contract  for  the 
new  East  Biver  bridge  in  New  York  Oity  vitiates  that  contract. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  required  the 
payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  and  that  preference  in 
employment  should  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  no  workmen  should  be  allowed  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visdons  of  the  Labor  Law.  Ini  an  action  brought  by  Julius  Meyers 
against  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  bridge  commissioners 
under  the  law  of  1892  and  section  1926  of  the  Penal  Code,  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  the  public  money,  it  was  alleged  that  the  above 
provisions,  among  others,  of  the  contract  would  result  in  such 
waste.  An  interlocutory  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  was 
given  sustaindng  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  when  the  case  was 
taken  on  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Divisdon,  which  overruled  the 
demurrer,  Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt  and  Justice  Patterson 
dissenting. 
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The  complaint  had  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  inserted  in  the  contract  were  unconstitutional  and  illegal, 
and  this  the  court  pointed  out  must  be  conceded  as  having  been 
settled  by  the  highest  court  in  the  State  in  the  case  of  People  ex 
rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.,  1.  It  was  claimed  on  the  other 
side,  however,  that  the  bridge  commissioners,  having  unrestricted 
power  to  contract,  were  at  liberty  to  insert  these  provisions  in 
the  contract  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  This  the  court  denies  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  the  proposals  for  the  contract  were 
made  it  was  supposed  that  those  provisions  were  constitutional 
and  as  to  them  "  the  commissioners  had  no  unrestricted  power, 
because  the  statute  (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  567)  expressly  required 
that  they  should  be  inserted  in  every  contract  for  public  work 
thereafter  made^  and  it  must  be  a«»umed  that  the  bridge  com- 
miLssioners,  when  they  imposed  these  reeiUdictions  upon  the  oon- 
tract,  did  not  do  so  of  their  own  free  will,  but  because  the  statute 
then  in  force,  and  supposed  to  be 'valid,  in  fact  compelled  them  to 
do  so."  t        .  . 

The  complaint  hatd  also  alleged,  and  this  was  admitted  by  the 
demurrer,  that  the  insertion  of  the  provisions  in  question  tended 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  work  by  compelling  the  contractor 
to  pay  higher  wages  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  without  them. 
"  Therefore,"  said  the  court,  "  we  have  this  condition  of  affairs, 
that  the  law  imposed  upon  the  bridge  commissioners  the  duty 
of  requiring  that  their  contractors,  as  a  condition  of  making  the 
contract  to  do  work  upon  the  bridge,  should  agree  to  pay  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  employ  only  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  that  the  law  compelling  such  requirements  is  ua- 
constitutional;  that  the  effect  of  it  is  unduly  to  increase  the  price 
necessary  to  be  paid,  and  it  necessarily  follows,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  insertion  of  any  requirement  in  the  contract  which 
unduly  increases  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  work  operates  as  a 
waste  of  the  public  money  "  (Julius  Meyers  v.  The  CSty  of  New 
York  and  others,  58  Appellate  Division,  534). 

Denying   Writ   of  Mandamus  to   Compel   Municipal   Corporation  to  Pay 
Contractor  Wtio  Had  Violated  the  Labor  Law. 

An  action  similar  to  the  famous  case  of  Bodgers  v.  (3oler,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  determined  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  prevaJiliug  rate  of  wages  law,  was  brought  against  Comp- 
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troller  Ooler  by  Eugene  Lentilhon,  a  contractor,  wlio  sought  a 
writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the  comptroller  to  dTaw  a  warrant 
for  money  alleged  to  be  due  him  for  work  performed  in  removing 
the  Forty-second  street  reservoir  under  contract  with  the  city. 
Upon  the  court  denying  his  motion  for  mandamus,  he  appealed  to 
the  Appellate  Division, First  Department,  which  at  tli^  April  term 
aflSrmed  .the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court. 

The  refusal  of  the  comptroller  to  issue  warranrtis  was  based  on 
the  ground  that  Lentilhon  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  containing  the  Labor  Law  of  the  State, 
namely,  (1)  that  he  compelled  or  permdtted  his  employees  and 
those  performing  the  work  in  question,  uhder  his  supervision  and 
control,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day;  and  (2)  that  he 
had  not  paid  hie  mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages,  as  required  by  the  said  Labor  Law. 

The  court,  through  Justice  Mc.Laughlin,  followed  the  authority 
of  Rodgers  v.  CJoler  in  holding  that  "  there  is  no  force  in  the  ob- 
jection that  the  contractor  has  not  paid  his  ^  mechanics,  workmen 
and  laborers  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages'";  but  decided  that 
from  the  record  the  plaintiff  did  not  have  a  clear  legal  right  to 
the  amount  claimed  and  should  therefore  under  the  rule  laid 
down  in  People  ex  rel.  Rolf  v.  CJoler  (58  App.  Div.,  131)  be  re- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  action  for  collecting  debts. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  city  of  New  Yorlt,  which  has  the  absolute 
control  of  Its  own  property,  had  not  the  legal  right  to  contract  with  the 
relator  as  to  the  number  of  hours  which  should  constitute  a  day's  labor, 
or  the  maximum  number  of  hours  which  a  laborer  sbould  be  ec^loyed 
in  one  day,  and  wliy  it  has  not  the  legal  right  in  this  respect  to  inaist 
upon  the  relator's  performing  the  contract  in  this  respect,  or  In  default 
thereof,  subject  himself  to  the  penalty  tlieroin  provided,  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract. 

"  Whether  there  shall  be  force  in  this  suggestion  or  not  it  certainly  Is 
not  entirely  clear  that  the  city  has  no  defc^UvSe  to  the  claim  and  for  that 
reason  the  application  was  properly  denied.  Miuidamiis  Is  not  the  usual 
proceeding  for  the  collection  of  a  debt  It  is  only  where,  ilpon  both  the 
facts  and  the  law,  It  clearly  appears  that  the^  cannot  be  a  defense  to  the 
claim  that  the  Court  will  exercise  its  discretionary  power  by  compelling 
the  payment  of  a  debt  in  advance  of  a  Judgment  obtained  after  a  trial 
had  in  the  regular  way." 

The  case  was  appealed  and  was  argued  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals June  3d, 
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Right  of  Refusal  to  Work  With  Non-Members  of  Union. 

In  the  BuLLBTPiN  for  March,  1900  (vol.  1,  p.  59)  account  was 
given  of  the  eucceesf ul  suit  of  Edwaird  Wun«ch,  a  machinist  and 
memibere  of  a  machinists'  union,  against  Buffalo  Typograp^hical 
Union  No.  9,  because  of  the  loss  of  his  position  through  the  re- 
fufial  of  the  members  of  the  typographical  union  to  w^ork  with 
him  unle«w  he  joined  said  union.  The  Supreme  Court,  Part  I,  in 
which  the  case  wa»  tried,  decided  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a 
cause  of  action  had  been  established  and  left  to  the  jury  only 
the  queetdon  of  the  amiount  of  the  damages.  This  decision  has 
now  'been  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Depart- 
ment, March  Term  (59  App.  Div.,  482).  The  nnanimous  decision 
as  set  forth  in  the  brief  opinion  given,  was  based  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  as  that  rendered  in  the  First  Department  in 
National  Protective  Ass'n  v.  Oummangs  (53  App.  Div.,  227;  see 
Bulletin,  vol.  2,  p.  237).  The  court  held  that  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  first  department  were  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand 
and  saw  no  reason  to  disagree  with  or  criticise  that  court's  con- 
clusions. The  .right  of  memtoers  of  a  trade  union  to  refuse  to 
work  with  non-members  is  thus  again  sustained. 

Injunction  Covering  Issuance  of  Warning  Circulars  Against  Boycotted  Firm. 

About  the  middle  of  March  last  a  dispute  airoee  between  James 
Evenard's  Breweries  and  local  Union  No.  59,  United  Brewers' 
Association  of  Greater  New  York,  the  point  at  issue  being  the 
unionizing  of  said  breweries.  In  the  course  of  the  dispute  the 
union  instituted  a  boycott  against  all  Everard  liquors,  and  on 
April  26th  the  company  applied  to  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  union  from  interfering  with  its 
business.  The  complaint  asked  in  particular  that  the  union  and 
its  agents  or  representatives  be  enjoined  from  "printing,  pub- 
lishing, circulating  or  distributing  "  certain  circulars  quoted  in 
the  complaint  "or  any^circulars  whatever  reftnTing  to  or  reflect- 
ing upon  the  plaintiff,  its  buKine»s  or  its  methods  of  business,  or 
its  conduct  with  relation  to  its  employe<'S  or  the  goods  manu- 
factured, sold  or  delivered  by  it  or  any  part  thereof;"  and  from 
"  congregating  or  asse^mbling  in  frout  of  or  near  the  entrances  to 
or  in  or  about  the  vicinity  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  plain- 
tiff's place  of  business,  or  that  of  any  of  the  customers  of  the 
plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  accosting,  intimidating,  threatening 
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or  coercing  any  person  whomsoever  or  any  of  the  said  cnstomere 
of  the  plaintiff  or  any  of  their  employee©  or  agents  into 
refraining  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  goodsi  or 
any  of  them,  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  be  forever  per- 
petually enjoined  and  restrained  from  accosting  or  coercing, 
threatening  or  intimidating  any  person  upon  the  public  highway 
or  elsewhere  for  the  same  or  any  similar  purpose."  The  circular 
referred  to  above  contained  only  the  declaration  that  the  com- 
pany had  "  locked  out  all  their  union  help  and  declared  their 
firm  non-union  "  and  appealed  to  "  every  friend  of  labor  to  refuse 
to  patronize  any  saloon  where  Everard's  ale,  jwirter  and  lager 
beer  are  sold." 

On  April  27th  Justice  McAdam  granted  the  injunction  cover- 
ing all  the  points  asked  for  in  the  complaint,  with  an  order  to 
show  canse  why  the  injunction  should  not  be  continued.  When 
this  original  order  was  returned,  however,  it  was  modified  in  sev- 
eral respectB  by  Juctice  Blanchard  in  an  order  entered  May  23d. 
The  principal  difference  between  these  two  orders  is  that  while 
the  original  order  restrained  the  union  from  "printing,  publish- 
ing, circulating  or  distributing  "  any  of  the  circulars  referred  to 
aboTe,  the  order  signed'  by  Judge  Blanchard  expressty  elimi- 
nated this  point  in  the  following  words: 

Nothing  In  this  order  contained  shaU  be  construed  to  prevent  the  defend- 
ants or  either  of  them,  their  agents  and  representatives  from  issuing  and 
distributing  the  circular  set  forth  in  the  complaint  and  Injunction  order 
of  April  27,  1901,  In  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner  unaccompanied  by 
threats,  violence  or  Intimidation  of  any  kind. 

Another  point  of  divergence  may  be  noted  in  that  while  the 
first  injunction  was  so  worded  as  to  enjoin  the  union  from  "  con- 
gregating, meeting  or  assembling"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
plaintiff's  place  of  business  of  the  places  of  business  of  his  cu«i- 
tomers  "for  the  purpoee  of  accosting  *  *  any  person  whomso^ 
ever  or  any  *  *  customer  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  of  their 
employees  or  agents  "  in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  the  pur- 
chase, siale  or  delivery  of  the  company's  goods  the  second  order 
expressly  declared  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  defendants  "  from 
accosting  the  plaintiff's  employees  or  customers  and  the  patrons 
of  plaintiff's  customers  in  a  peaceable,  orderly  and  decent  man- 
ner for  any  purpose  whatever." 
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Validity  of  Trade  Union  Constitutions  and  By-Laws. 

A  decision  of  the  .Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
First  Depai'tment,  given  in  December,  1000,  applied  to  the  case 
of  a  trade  union  the  rule  in  regard  to  voluntary  associations 
"  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  are  the  sole  rule  that  governs 
the  relations  between  the  association  and  its  members,  and  that 
the  courts  cannot  redress  any  action  of  the  association  in  ex- 
pelling or  punishing  a  member,  when  such  action  has  been  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws."  The  case  in  hand  was  that  of  Austin  v.  Dutcher,  Aus- 
tin having  been  a  member,  and  Dutcher  being  president,  of  New 
York  City  Difvisdon,  No.  105,  if  the  Grand  International  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion authorized  the  expulsion  of  members  for  diis^raceful  con- 
duct, and  required  that  charges  be  made  in  writing  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  should  furnish  accused  with  a  copy 
thereof,  and  notify  him  to  appear  for  trial.  .  Austin  was  charged 
in  writing  with  theft,  and  a  committee  appointed,  which  served 
a  copy  of  the  charge  on  him,  and  notified  him  that  the  committee 
would  present  its  findings  at  a  certain  time,  and  requested  him 
to  be  present.  The  committee  reported  to  him  at  this  meeting 
and  (the  charges  were  presented,  and  oral  and  written  statements 
of  facts  made.  Austin  then  requested,  orally  and  in  writing, 
that  he  be  given  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  a  bill  of  particulars 
and  asked  for  time  to  make  a  defense,  but  he  did  not  deny  knowl- 
edge of  the  charge  or  assert  his  innocence.  His  requests  were 
refused  and  he  was  expelled.  Austin  thereupon  brought  action 
for  his  reinstatement  as  member  of  the  association,  but  the  com- 
plaint was  dismissed  at  the  trial  and  this  judgment  was  unani- 
mously affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  on  the  ground  that 
the  rule  above  quoted  applied  in  all  particulars  to  the  case.  (67 
N.  Y.  Suppl.,  819.) 

Employers'  Liability. 
[Final  deciHioDH  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  A  ppellate  Division.] 

N®GLiGBNCB. — In  a  suit  by  Frank  Kiras  against  the  Nichols 
Ohemical  Company  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Upon  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division  in 
the  Second  Department  at  the  March  Term  unanimously  affirmed 
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this  judgment.  The  details  of  the  case  and  the  grounds  for  af- 
finnance  of  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  summary  by  the  official  reporter  (59  App.  Div.,  79): 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuides 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the  employ  of  the  diefendant, 
a  smelting  company,  it  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness hot  semi-liquid  slag  or  dross  was  dumped  on  marshy  ground 
adjoiniing  the  defendant's  premises;  that  the  action  of  the  tide 
was  liable  to  cause  cracks  to  open*  in  the  hardened*  stag  and  to 
expose  the  water,  and  that  if  the  hot  slag  were  suddenly  dumped 
into  such  a  crack  an  explosion  would  occur,  but  that  it  might  be 
emptied  slowly  into  the  cracks  without  danger.  The  dumping 
ground  was  in  charge  of  a  foreman  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct 
the  men  where  to  dump  and  to  keep  the  ground  dn  good  condition. 
On  the  night  of  the  accident  this  foreman  directed  (the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  night  gang,  to  dump  slag  in  a  certain 
place,  and  while  obeying  this  direction  the  wheel  of  his  buggy 
sank  into  a  crack,  overturning  the  buggy  and  causing  an  ex- 
plosion which  seriously  injured  him.  The  crack  had  opened  up 
two  or  three  days  before  the  accident,  but  the  plaintiff  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  nor  was  it  claimed^  although  he  had 
been  in  the  defendant's  employ  seven  or  eight  months,  that  he 
knew  or  had  reason  to  know  that  an  explosion  would  result  fropi 
the  sudden  contact  of  slag  with  water. 

Held,  that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  should  be  af- 
firmed; 

That  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  defendant's 
representative  to  keep  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  the  ground 
over  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the 
place  where  he  was  to  do  his  work; 

That  the  danger  was  not  an  dncident  of  the  plaintiff's  employ- 
ment and  did  not  result  from  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Nbgligdncb. — The  judgment  against  the  company,  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Irwin  v.  The  Brooklyn  Heights 
Railroad  Co.,  was  affirmed  unanimously  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision, Second  Department,  March  Term,  thus: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  conductor  on  the  defendant's  railroad,  who,  while  ad- 
justing the  fender  at  the  rear  of  his  car,  was  killed  by  a  car  run- 
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ning  into  him,  the  motormaii  of  the  colliding  ear,  who  had  been 
in  the  defendant's  employ  about  a  year,  testified  that  the  acci- 
dent was  dne  to  his  defective  eyesight,  although  it  appeared  that 
he  could  see  the  decedent's  car,  which  was  illuminated.  He 
further  testified  that  he  had  had  two  previoua  collisions,  which 
were  also  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  that  he  had  explained  this 
fact  to  the  inspectors  or  oflScers  of  the  dlefendant 

Held,  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to*  support  a  conclusion 
that  the  motorman  was  not  physically  competent,  and  that  the 
accident  was  caused  thereby,  and  that  the  defendant  could  and 
would  have  discoveired  his  condition  in  the  exercise  of  reaaon- 
able  diligence  (59  App.  Div.,  95). 

NiBGLIGHNCB — CONTRIBUTORY  NbGLIGBNCB. — lU  OOUghHu  V.  The 

Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Co.  (59  App.  Div.,  126)  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Api)ellate  Division 
at  the  March  Term  in  the  Second  Department,  it  being  held  that: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  damages  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  condlictor  on  the  defendants'  street  railroad,  evidence 
that  he  was  thrown  from  the  interior  of  the  car  while  it  was  rock- 
ing from  one  aide  to  the  other  as  though  about  to  jump  from  the 
rail;  that  each  of  three  other  conductors  had  been  thrown  from 
his  car  ait  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred  within  one  or 
two  years  before  the  accident,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  a 
competent  civil  engineer  to  the  effect  that  the  tracks  were 
dangerously  out  of  alignment,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sub- 
mission to  the  jury  of  the  questions  of  the  defendants'  negligence 
and  of  the  intestate's  freedom  from  contributory  negligence. 

NfESGLiGBNOH — Fhllow  Sejrvant. — ^The  doctrine  that  the  master 
of  a  vessel  and  the  crew  are  fellow  servants  of  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  found  application  in  Larssen  v.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Bailroad  Company  (59  App.  Div.,  202)  and  thereunder 
the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  March  Term,  unani- 
mously sustained  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  holding  that: 

The  master  of  a  seagoing  barge  and  a  deckhand  employed 
thereon  are  fellow-servants,  and^  in  the  absence  of  an  allegation 
that  the  owner  of  the  barge  was  negligent  in  employing  the 
master  or  in  retaining  him  in  his  employ,  such  owner  is  not  liable 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  deckhand  in  consequence 
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of  the  negligence  of  the  master  in  directing  the  deckhand  to  cast 
oflP  a  hawser,  nor  for  any  aggravation  of  such  damages  re«nlting 
from  the  failure  of  the  master  to  procure  prompt  medical  atten- 
dance for  the  injured  deckhand.  The  liability  of  the  owner  in 
such  a  case  is  governed  by  the  Maritime  Law. 

NiDGLiGEJNCB — AssTJMPTioN  OP  RisK. — ^The  Appellate  Division, 
Second  Department,  at  the  March  Term,  unanimously  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  dismisising  the  complaint  in 
Bohan  v.  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  The  summary 
of  the  case  given  by  the  official  report  (59  App.  Div.,  250)  is  as 
follows: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  it  ap- 
peared that  the  defendant  maintained  in  its  boiler  room  a  bridge 
of  iron  lajttice  work  suspended  thirty  feet  above  the  floor, and  that 
the  platform  of  the  bridge  did  not  extend  in  one  direction  aa  far 
as  the  handrail  thereof;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  fireman  in  the  defendants'  employ,  went  upon 
the  bridge  to  regulate  a  valve,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  was  scalded 
and  the  room  became  darkened  from  vapor;  that  he  then  at- 
tempted to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  along  the  platform  of 
the  bridge  towards  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  ascendfed  and  fell 
over  the  end  of  the  platform.  It  further  appeared  that  the  part 
of  the  platform  from  which  the  plaintiff  fell,  which  was  about 
twelve  feet  beyond  the  ladder,  was  never  used  by  any  of  the  de- 
fendant's employees,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  fooresee 
that  anyone  would  go  there  for  any  purpose;  that  the  plaintiff 
had  been  employed  in  the  boiler  room  for  four  years,  and  that  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  was  perfectly  apparent  both  from  the 
floor  of  the  room  and  from  the  platform  itself. 

Held,  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  risks  which  were  known  or 
which  were  obvious  to  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  could 
not  recover  damages  for  the  injury. 

Duties  op  Employers  and  Employeiiis. — In  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  in  the  case  of 
Quigley  vs.  Levering,  the  Court  of  Api)eals  on  April  30  rendered 
a  decision  touching  several  points  connected  with  employers'  lia- 
bility, as  follows: 

1.  Master  and  Servant — When  Negligence  of  Forenmn  that  of  a 
Fellow-Servant. — A  foreman  in  a  shop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
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that  a  trolley  employed  for  the  transportation  of  iron  plates  to 
and  from  a  punch*  and  rnnning  on  a  traveler  built  in  sections  to 
permit  its  being  shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  shop,  is  cleaned 
and  oiled,  is  not,  as  to  such  duty,  a  vice-principal,  but  the  fellow- 
servant,  of  a  shop  laborer  killed  by  the  trolley  running  off  the 
traveler  when  a  drop  bar,  used  to  prevent  the  working  and  run- 
ning off  of  the  trolley  whenever  the  continuity  of  the  track  was 
broken  by  the  shifting  of  any  section  of  the  traveler,  failed  to 
operate  solely  because  of  the  foreman's  failure  properly  to  clean 
and  oil  it,  since  cleaning  and  oiling  are  not  the  work  of  a  master 
but  of  a  servant. 

2.  Master's  Duty  as  to  Inspection  of  Machinery. — The  duty  of  a 
master  to  inspect  such  a  device  does  not  extend  to  the  cleaning 
and  oiling  thereof,  which  are  mere  details  of  the  work,  but  is 
oonflned  to  the  condlitian  of  the  miachinery  wdth  reference  to  de- 
fects or  want  of  repairs.* 

3.  Negligence  of  FeUowservant. — A  master  is  not  liable  for  the 
death  of  a  servant  caused  by  a  trolley  running  off  its  traveler 
because  of  a  drop  bar,  constructed  to  prevent  its  operation  and 
running  off  whenever  the  continuity  of  the  track  was  broken  by 
the  shifting  of  any  section  of  the  traveler,  failed  to  work,  where 
the  mechanism  was  neither  defective  nor  unsafe,  but  the  ac- 
cident resulted  from  the  negilligence  of  a  felloiw-servant,  who  set 
the  mechanism  in  motion  without  first  looking  up  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  all  right,  as  warned  and  required  to  do  by  the  rules 
and  instructions  of  the  master,  and  without  noticing  the  shifted 
section  which  was  in  plain  sight  near  by. 

4.  Master's  Duty  as  to  Appliance. — A  master  who  supplies  an 
appliance  which,  when  properly  cared  for,  is  safe  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  trolley  from  running  off  a  traveler  when  any 
section  of  the  traveler  is  shifted  and  no  no  Hoe  of  intent  to  do  so 
is  given,  even  if  it  be. assumed  that  there  was  a  standard  article 
in  general  use  foir  thi»  ])urpo8o,  iis  not  neirlii^^^nt  iii'  faiVmj^  to  pro- 
cure it.    (167  N.  Y.,  58.) 

Fhllow-Sbrvant. — A  decision  of  May  10th  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Hallett  vs.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  (167 
N.  Y.,  15),  brought  out  three  different  opinions  by  members  of 
the  Court  on  the  fellow-servant  question  which  was  the  chief 
point  at  issue  in  the  case,  the  matter  being  on  appeal  from  the 
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Appellate  Division  in  the  First  Department  where  a  judgment 
by  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the  defendant*  had  been  afBrmed. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  these:  The  plaintiff's  intestate, 
a  locomotive  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  killed 
by  his  train  running  into  an  open  switch.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  engaged  in 
stringing  telegraph  wires  along  the  line  of  the  defendant's  road 
and  that  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  Company.  The 
telegraph  company  had  a  push  car,  by  which  it  moved  materials 
from  point  to  point,  placing  the  car  on  convenient  sidings. 
When  the  working  party,  after  doing  work  along  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  had  reached  a  point  where  work  on  the  Central 
road  was  to  begin,  the  telegraph  company's  foreman  notified  the 
train  dijspatcher  of  the  Central  road  that  he  was  about  to  comr 
mence  work  and  requested  **  that  a  man  be  detailed  to  protect 
the  tracks."  The  despatcher  thereupon  sent  to  the  working 
party  one  Miller,  who  was  in  the  general  employ  of  the  defendant 
as  a  brakeman.  Miller  was  paid  by  the  telegraph  company  and 
received  all  his  orders  from  it  during  his  services  with  its  work- 
men. He  had  the  key  of  the  switches  and  was  the  only  persoii 
who  could  open  or  close  them.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accident 
the  push  car  had  been  run  in  on  a  siding  and  Miller  had 
neglected  to  close  the  switch,  the  train  of  which  the  plaintiff's 
intestate  was  engineer  ran  into  the  siding,  collided  with  a  car 
thereon,  was  derailed  and  the  engineer  killed.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  Miller's  negligence  caused  the  accident.  The 
only  question  was  whether  he  was  a  co-servant  of  the  engineer 
so  as  to  relieve  the  defendant  of  liability. 

The  lower  court  had  held  that  Miller  was  an  employee  of  the 
railroad  company  and  hence  a  co-servant  of  the  engineer.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  decision  by  vote  of  four  to  three. 
Three  judges  held  for  reversal  on  the  ground  that  Miller  was 
for  the  time  being  in  the  employ  of  the  telegraph  company  and 
so  could  not  be  a  co-servant  of  the  engineer.  A  fourth  judge 
held  that  Miller  must  be  considered  an  employee  of  the  railroad 
conipaiiy,  but  concurred  in  the  reversal  on  the  ground  that  Miller 
was  not  a  co-servant  of  the  engineer,  like  an  ordinary  switch- 
man, but  held  a  position  8ui  generis  as  the  defenidant's  sole 
r(»presentative  responsible  for  "  regulating  the  movements  of  the 
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telegraph  company's  cair  so  as  to  enable  the  defendant  company 
to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to  furnish  a  safe  place  in 
which  its  engineer  and  other  trainmen  might  work.''  The  three 
dissenting  judges  held  that  Miller  was  performing  the  work  of 
switchman  for  the  railroad  and  hence  was  a  ro-s<n'A'ant  of  the 
engineer. 

Master  and  Servant — Assumption  of  Risk. — ^The  suit  of 
McGuire  vs.  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  May  17  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Api>ellate  Di\ision  in  the  Fourth  Depiu-tment  being 
thereby  affirmed.     It  was  held: 

That  the  fact  that  a  defective  pole  used  by  a  telephone  com- 
pany as  part  of  its  permanent  plant  was  not  owned  by  it,  but 
was  used  by  permission  or  license  of  another  company,  does  not 
relieve  it  from  its  duty  to  a  lineman  to  have  had  such  pole  in- 
spected, when  his  duty  did  not  require  that  he  should  inspect  it 
himself,  or  from  liability  to  him  if  injured  while  tightening  wires 
thereon,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  make  such  inspection. 

The  faet  that  the  lineman  knew  that  the  pole  did  not  In^long 
to  the  telephone  company  does  not  relieve  the  latter  from  liabil- 
ity where  he  is  not  chargeable  with  notice  that  the  |>ole  was 
used  under  an  arrangement  with  the  company  owning  it  by 
which  his  employer  did  not  have  the  right  to  inspect  or  repair 
it  and  the  owner  of  the  pole  was  under  no  obligation  to  do 
either,  and  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  such  a  situation. 
(167  N.  Y.,  208.) 
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Creating  a  Department  of  Labor. 

CHAI»TER  9. 

An  Act  to  create  a  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner 

of  labor,  and  abolishing  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 

and  factory  inspector,  and  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

Section  1.  Department  of  labor  and  office  of  commlsaioner  of  labor 

created. — A  department  of  labor  and  tJie  office  of  commissioner  of  labor 

are  hereby  created.    Within  twenty  days  after  this  act  takes  elTect,  the 

governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint 

a  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  until  January  first, 

nineteen  hundred  and  five.    A  successor  to  such  commissioner  shall  be 

appointed  in  lil^e  manner  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four 

years,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is 

appointed.     Such  commissioner  shall  be  the  head  of  such  department  and 

receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Offices  abolished;  powers  of  commissioner  of  labor. — The  offices 
of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspector,  and  the  state 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  shall  be  abolished  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  of  such  commissioner  of  labor.  The.  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  have  the  powers  conferred  and  perform  the  duties  imposed 
by  law  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  factory  inspector. 
Sec.  3.  Deputy  commissioners. — ^The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forth- 
with upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at 
pleasure  remove,  tw^o  deputy  commissioners  of  labor  to  be  designated 
res9i)ectively  as  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  of  labor,  each 
of  whom  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  lUpon  the  appointment  of  such  deputies  the  offices  of  the  assist- 
ant factory  inspector,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  are  abolished. 

Sec.  4.  Bureaus  of  department — ^The  department  of  labor  shall  be 
divided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  into  three  bureaus  as  follows: 
factory  Inspection,  labor  statistics  and  mediation  and  arbitration.  The 
bureau  of  factory  inspection  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  of  the  first 
deputy  comimissioner  of  labor,  who,  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred, 
and  perform  such  of  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  upon  the  factory  in- 
spector, as  shall  be  designated  by  the  commlssFoner  of  labor.  The  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  shall  be  under  the  si)ecial  charge  of  the  second  deputy 
commissioner  of  labor,  who,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred  and 
perform  such  of  tlie  duties  Imposed  by  law  ui)on  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The 
bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall  be  under  the  special  charge 
and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who,  together  with  the  first 
and  second  deputy  commissioners  of  labor  shall  constitute  a  board,  which 
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shall  have  the  powers  conferred,  and  perform,  the  duties  Imposed,  by  law 
on  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  The  powers  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  shall  not  include 
the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  employees  in  any  of  the  bureaus 
of  the  deipartment  of  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  and  employees. — ^Bxcept  as  provided  by  this  act,  the 
deputies,  officers  and  emp-loyees  In  the  office  of  or  appointed  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector,  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  the  state  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  are  continued  in  office  until  removed  pur- 
suant to  law. 

Sec.  6.  CJonstructlon. — ^Wherever  the  terms  commissioner  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, or  factory  Inspector,  occur  in  any  law,  they  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  wherever  the  term  state  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  occurs  in  any  law,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  board  created  by  this  act 

Sec.  7.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings. — This  act  shall  not  affect 
pendiing  actions  or  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  brought  by  or  against 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  or  factory  inspector.  All  proceedings 
and  matters  pending  before  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
when  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  continued  and  completed  before  the 
board  hereby  created;  and  where  a  grievance  or  dispute  has  been  sub- 
niitted  to  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  prior  to  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  the  board  hereby  created  may  make  sucb  further  inves- 
tigation in  relation  thereto  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  8.  Bepeal. — ^AU  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved,  Feb,  7,  1901.^ 

Exempting  Stationary  Engineers  Prom  Jury  Duty. 
CHAPTEJR  241. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  code 
of  civil  procedure  by  adding  thereto  a  subdivision  to  be  known  as  sub- 
division fourteen,  in  relation  to  the  exemption  from  Jury  duty  of  duly 
licensed  engineers  of  steam  boilers  actually  employed  as  such. 
Section  1.  Section  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  code  of  civil 

procedure  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  subdivision  to  be  known 

as  subdivision  fourteen,  to  read  as  follows: 
14.  A  duly  licensed  engineer  of  steam  boilers  actually  employed  as  such. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 

one.     [Approved  April  2,  1901,^ 

*Toilet  Facilities  in  Factories. 

CHAPTER  306. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  providing  washrooms,  and 

water-closets  in  factories. 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 

of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in 

relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is 

hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 


*  Italim  iodioftte  new  mmlter. 
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§  88.  Wash-room,  and  water-doeets. — Every  factory  shall  contain  a 
suitable,  convenient  and  separate  water-cloeet  or  water-closets  for  each 
sex,  which  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  and  free 
from  all  obscene  writing  or  marking;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient 
wash-room.  The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  ap- 
proaches. Inside  closets  shall  he  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  ail 
cases  tohen  required  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls 
are  employed,  a  dressing  room^  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  April  0,  1901,1 

'Sunday  Closing  of  Butcher  Shops. 

CHAPTER  392, 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  code  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  or  delivery  of 

uncooked  flesh  foods  on  Sunday. 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  penal  code  of  the 
state  of  New  York  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  287.  Public  traffic. — ^AU  manner  of  public  selling  or  offering  for  sale 
of  any  property  on  Sunday  is  prohibited,  except  that  articles  of  food  may 
be  sold  and  supplied  at  any  time  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
except  also  that  meals  may  be  sold  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises  where 
sold  or  served  elsewhere  by  caterers;  and  prepared  tobacco,  milk,  Ice  and 
soda-water  in  places  other  than  where  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  or  wines 
are  kept  or  offered  for  sale,  and  fruit,  flowers,  confectionery,  newspapers, 
drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  appliances  may  be  sold  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner  at  any  time  of  the  day.  The  provisions  of  this  section, 
however,  shall  not  be  construed  to  allow  or  permit  the  puUic  sale  or  exposing 
for  sale  or  delivery  of  uncooked  flesh  foods,  or  meats,  fresh  or  salt,  at  any 
hour  or  time  of  the  day. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one.     [Approved  April  17,  1901.} 

t  Posting  ol  Labor  Law  in  Factories. 
CHAPTER  475. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  posting  of  law  In  factories. 

Section  1.  Article  seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  section  one  hundred  and  six  and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

§  106.  Copy  of  articles  to  be  posted. — ^A  copy  of  articles  five,  six  and 
seven  shall  be  posted  In  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom  of  every 
factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provision 

thereoif 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  April  22,  1901,1 


*  lUlica  indicate  new  matter. 

+  Omitted  from  the  revision  of  article  VII  of  the  Labor  Law  in  chap.  191,  Laws  of  1899. 
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Inspection  of  Public  Laundries. 

CHAPTER  477. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  public  laundries. 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "Aa  act  In  relation  to 
labor,  ccmstitutlng  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  section: 

§  92.  Iiaundrtes. — ^A  shop,  room  or  building  where  one  or  more  persons 
are  employed  in  dioing  .public  laundry  work  by  way  of  trade  or  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  is  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Tlsltatlon  and  inspection  of  the  factory  inspector,  and 
the  proTislons  of  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  factory. 
No  such  public  laundry  work  shall  be  done  in  a  room  used  for  a  sleeping 
or  liYlng  room.  All  such  laundries  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition  and 
free  from  vermin  and  all  imipuritieB  of  an  Infectious  or  contagious  nature. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  female  engaged  in  doing  custom 
laundry  work  at  her  home  for  a  regular  family  trade. 

I  2.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  AprU  22,  190X.} 

Renumbering   Section  gz  of  the  Labor  Law. 

^       CHAPTER  478. 

As  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  renumbering  section  ninety-one  thereof, 
relative  to  employment  of  women  and  children  at  polishing  and  buff- 
ing. ! 

Section  1.  Section  ninety-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  added  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  at 
polishing  or  buffing  is  hereby  made  section  ninety-two.* 

f  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  April  22,  1901.] 

Licensing  of  Stationary  Firemen  in  New  York  City. 

CHAPTER  733. 

Aw  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  firemen  operating  steam  stationary 
boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  fireman  or  firemen  to  operate 
steam  stationary  boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  the 
fireman  or  firemen  so  operating  such  boiler  or  boilers  are  duly  licensed  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Such  fireman  or  firemen  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  duly  licensed  engineer  or  engineers. 

f  2.  Should  any  boiler  or  toilers  be  found  at  any  time  operated  by  any 
person  who  is  not  a  duly  licensed  fireman  or  engineer  as  provided  by  this 
act,  the  owner  or  lessee  thereof  shall  be  notified,  and  if  after  one  week 
from  such  notification  the  same  boiler  or  boilers  is  again  found  to  be 

*  Chap.  477  alM  adda  Motion  92  to  the  Lahor  Law. 
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operated  by  a  person  or  persons  not  duly  licensed  under  this  act.  It  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  eVidence  of  a  yioiation  of  this  act. 

§  3.  Any  person  desiring  to  act  as  a  fireman  shall  make  application  for 
a  license  to  so  act,  to  the  steam  boiler  bureau  of  the  police  department  as 
now  exists  for  licensing  engineers,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant 
blank  forms  of  application,  which  application  when  filled  out,  shall  be 
signed  by  a  licensed  engineer  engaged  in  working  as  an  engineer  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  shall  therein  certify  that  the  applicant  Is  of  good 
character,  and  has  been  employed  as  oiler,  coalpasser  or  general  assistant 
under  the  Instructions  of  a  licensed  engineer  on  a  building  or  buildings 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  any  steamboat,  steamship  or  locomotiye 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a 
practical  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners  detailed  as  such  by  the 
police  commissioner  and  if  found  competent  as  to  his  ability  to  operate  a 
steam  boiler  or  boilers  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act  shall  receive 
within  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as  provided  by  this  act 
Such  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  police  com- 
missioner upon  the  proof  of  deficiency.  Every  license  Issued  under  this 
act  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  unless 
sooner  revoked  as  above  provided.  Every  license  issued  under  this  act 
unless  revoked  as  herein  provided  shall  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  date 
of  Issue  thereof,  be  renewed  by  the  board  of  examiners  upon  application 
and  without  further  examination.  Every  application  for  renewal  of 
license  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  such  license. 
With  every  license  granted  under  this  act  there  shall  be  Issued  to  every 
person  obtaining  such  license  a  certificate,  certified  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  boiler  inspection  bureau.  Such  certificate  shall  be  placed 
in  the  boiler  room  of  the  plant  pperated  by  the  holder  of  such  license,  so 
as  to  be  easily  read. 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  procure  a  license  under  this  act  un- 
less the  said  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

§  5.  All  persons  operating  boilers  in  use  upon  locomotives  or  in  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  those  used  for  heating  purposes  carrying  a  pressure 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  Such  license  will  not  permit  any  person  other  than 
a  duly  licensed  engineer  to  take  charge  of  any  boiler  or  boilers  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.  [Accepted  hy  the  city.  Ap- 
proved May  13,  1901.} 
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IStsw  York  Labob  Bullbtin 


[June 


TABIiB  I.-NV1IBB&  AND  MBMBBRSHIP  OF  VNIOlTfl. 

[March  80, 1901.] 


INDirSTBIES. 


York 
City. 


I.  Balldins,  Stone  Working,  Bto. 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paying  trades 

Bonding  and  street  labor 


II.  Clothing  »nd  Textile! 

Grarments 

Hats,  cajw  and  fan < 

Boots,  shoes,  gloTos,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  coifs  and  laondry.. 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,    Machinery    and    Ship- 
building  


Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. . 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


TV.  Transportation. 
Bailroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  haodlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


T.  Frintinff,  Binding,  Btc. 


YI.  Tobaooo.. 


▼II.  Food  and  Llqaors... 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. . 


Liquors 
▼III.  Theaters  and  Maslo 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

X.  Restaurants  and  Befall  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Betail  trade 


XI.  Public  Bmployment.. 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barberiog 

Other  distinct  trades . 
Mixed  employment  ... 


GRAND  TOTAI.., 


KuMBBB  OF  Unions. 


Remain- 
der of  the 
State. 


176 

la 


141 
23 

48 
84 
6 
6 
2 
1 

89 
82 
17 

80 
10 

43 

21 

1 
4 

1 
16 

29 

18 

84 

24 
10 

18 
88 

14 

8 
8 

16 

9 
3 
2 

4 


810 


817 
28 
8 

2» 
21 

87 
86 
8 
11 
10 
18 


S18 

158 

10 

40 
4 

186 

185 

8 
4 

1 
43 

66 

42 

78 
85 
43 

80 
87 

87 

29 
88 

45 

78 

12 
27 
28 

14 


1,888 


New 
York 
State. 


498 

85 

8 
406 
44 

186 

70 
12 
16 
18 
10 


802 

185 

83 

70 
14 

S29 

156 

4 
8 
2 
50 

94 


66 

118 
50 
58 

88 

68 

81 
87 
44 

61 

85 

15 
29 
27 
14 


1,748 


Sex. 


M 
Id 
M 
M 
M 

[M 

•  F 
»K 

•  F 
iM 
IF 
[H 
IF 

\f 
[¥ 


CM 

^£ 

<M 

^£ 

K 
(M 

{f 

<M 
iF 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

CM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 

{¥ 
{f 

CM 
>F 
CM 

{f 

CM 

{f 

CM 
iF 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


CM 

I? 


HBMBSB8HIP  OF  UNIOBB. 


New 
Tork 
City. 


Bemain- 

derofthe 

State. 


69,780 

4,001 


48,858 
12,876 

18.878 

§,€48 
11,574 
f,54f 
1,U1 


888 
6 

600 


60 


16,808 

16 
6,558 
1,802 

15 
5,404 
1,864 

10,887 

2.813 

2,700 
845 
400 

8,520 

18,889 

613 

4,128 
f,844 

6.811 

8,888 
1,918 

7,680 

460 

6,900 


1,168 
ffff 
656 


612 

M6 

6,876 
7 

688 

886 
80 
222 


148,688 

5,fI7 

140,849 


81.484 

1,187 

712 

17,988 

1,702 

6»876 

8,iii 

l.t 

I,^f 

410 
98 

1»480 
$45 
894 
864 
988 
788 


16«821 


13.261 
488 


2,777 
280 

88,164 


787 

80S 

2,000 

5,848 

8,991 

865 

8,481 

188 

4.674 

2,074 
2,500 

1,798 


8,768 
85 

4,766 
885 

8,890 
75 

8,476 
160 

1,169 

10 

8,946 

407 

1. 

900 
1.244 


91,160 

8,906 
05,066 


884,798 

10.18S 

»44,^16 
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TABUn  U.-.OAU8BS  OF  IDUDNISSSi  <«)  KmW  YORK  CITT. 

(Haioh  80,  1901.) 


Sex. 

KUIIBIB  OF  HSMBSBS  OT  Labob  OBaunzATiONs  Idub 
Bbcausk  or— 

Total 
number 
reported. 

XNDUSTRIES. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

Weather 

Strike 
or 

look- 
out. 

Lack  of 
material. 

Sick. 
ness. 

Super- 

annua' 

tion. 

Other 
causes. 

Cause  not 
reported. 

I.  BalldiBff,      Stone 
TTorklngr,   Etc.. 

Stone  working 

Bnllding  and  pav- 
ing trades 

Building  and  street 
labor. 

M 
li 

H 

K 

CH 
P 
M 
P 
U 

M 

M 

CM 

k 

M 

M 

li 
M 

S[ 

M 

{f 
\f 

M 
K 

M 

{¥ 

M 

H 

H 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 

if 

14,611 

706 

12,543 
1.262 

2,088 

49S 

2,516 

49S 

842 

20 

55 

818 
f 

419 

67 
f 

103 
229 

1,085 
37 
65 
45 

938 

•14 
«8 

618 

448 

604 

490 

114 

260 

fj 

081 

807 

242 
66 

31 

3C 

8C 
t 

3 

288 

177 

76 

240 

3 

222 
16 

806 

78 
801 

78 

1 

8 

118 

16 

16.416 

709 

18,419 
1,287 

8,467 

^74 

8,082 

674 

848 

87 

55 

•S8 

f 
498 

79 
$ 

118 
288 

1,260 

61 
75 
83 

1.041 

1,196 

SO 

649 

473 

680 

516 

164 

»60 

fJ 

1,048 

308 

243 
65 

102 

64 

4i 

I 

i 

273 
10 

177 

75 

113 

16 

II.  Glothlnff  and  Tex- 
tiles 

12 

217 
203 

8 

S 

Garments.  .  . 

12 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 
Boots,     shoes, 

gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars, 

oofis  and  laandry 

III.  Metals,  Machinery 
and  Shipballd- 
iBK 

••~--* 

14 

6 

7 

22 

104 

17 

9 

44 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than 

69 
2 

4 
1 

6 

23 

7 

2 

iron  and  steel... 

Engineers  and  fire- 

12 
21 

114 

19 
10 
32 

53 

115 

4 

91 

to 

18 

18 

12 

8 

11 

5 

21 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation  . . . 

Bail  roads 

6 
50 

20 

200 

Street  railways  ... 

Coaoh  drivers,  eto- 

Freight    handlers, 

tmokmen,  etc... 

▼.  Printing,  Binding, 
Eto  ...... 

6 

100 

50 

100 

18 

S 

129 

25 

k 

60 

wi-  Tobaeeo. . 

tf6 

20 

6 



TU.  Food  and  Liquors. 

Pood  preparation... 
Halt    liquors    and 

68 
8 

50 

18 

18 

VlII.  Th«atAT«  &nd  Mn- 

sle          .        .. 

••        . 

IZ.  Wood      Working 

60 

86 

1 
1 

18 

X«  Bestaoraats    and 
BL«taIl  Trade 

Botels  and  lestaa* 
rants 

Betsil  trsfle 

XI.  PnbMe      Employ* 

ment  ■■>«*■«•■• 

40 

16 

IS 

.....••■ 





31 

2 
9 

\ 

.......... 

OlMM 

I 

Barbsiing 

i 

^ 

Other     distinol 
trades 

[    

i 

\ 



GRAKD  TOTAL . . 

22,941 
S8,93C 

i          8Sf 

7 

»          33« 

32( 

i 
i       32f 

1«S 

r 

I     1071 

i<n 

I  1,181 

»         614 

r          I 

[        51f 

[           04 
;           i 
>           91 

\      26,41' 
t           l,10i 

r    se,6i* 

1            262 

7                60^ 

}         I2i 

r        819 
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Nsw  YoBK  Labob  Bullotin 


(b)  The  Stste  outside  of  New  York  City. 

(tfaioh  80,  1901.) 


[Jome 
TABUD  n.— cAunu 


Sex. 

KUKBKB  OT  MBXBBB8  OT  LABOB  OBGAKIZATIORe  TDU 

Bboausb  of— 

IWDUSTfilBS. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

W^eather. 

Strike 
lockout. 

Lack  of 
material. 

Sick, 
nees. 

Super. 

annua- 

tion. 

Other 
eauaes. 

I.  BaUdiBir.  Stone  Working,  Eto... 
Stone  working 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

5M 
F 
M 

:  F 

M 

CM 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

CM 

{f 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

(f 

i  F 

M 
M 
M 

M 

CM 

{f 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

•607 
127 

2,293 
208 

478 
fJ8 
132 
$94 

52 
76 

885 

4 

80 

188 

165 
6 

IS 

1 

Ill 

Biick  and CAment  making  .*........ 

3 

Bailding  and  paving  trades 

179 
42 

14 
6 

11 

9 

78 
60 

2 

128 
81 

18 

16 
2 
10 

12 

"i 

63 

Bniidinir  and  sti-eet  labor 

45 

150 

II.  Clothlnirand  TextUes 

Garments 

.......... 

SO 

Hats,  oans  and  fura................ 

90 
148 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

I 
1 
10 
5 
6 
t 

97 

2 

118 

90 
101 
89 

660 

ii 

9 

Shirts,  collars,  oofrs  and  laundry. .. 

Textiles 

2 

HI.  Metals,    Machinery    and    Ship- 
buildinff 

1,058 

68 

4 

84 

18 

Iron  and  steel............ 

686 
40 

23 

84 
22 

84 
6 

24 

18 

4 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel... 

Bnglneere  and  firemen..... 

43 

488 

80 
8 

1,032 
3 

4.988 

6 

6 
2 

855 

224 
1 

s 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation  .................... 

80 

8 

8 

49 

48 

86 

Railroads 

83 

Street  railways. 

s 

Coach  drivers,  eto.................. 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto.  ................ 

385 

81 

S5 

100 
5 

188 

60 
113 

831 

8 

•8 
857 

2,000 
2,922 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc.... 
▼•  Frlntlns,  Binding,  Eto 

30 

80 

88 

1 

19 

1 

4 

10 

▼I.  Tobaeoo 

8 

4 

89 

VII.  Food  and  Uqiiors........ 

898 

393 

8 
2 

16 

10 
5 

1 
1 

8 

food  preparation....... 

Halt  llqnors  and  mineral  waters. .. . 
VIII.  Theaters  and  Mnaio 

2 

18 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

9 

17 
t 

16 

1 
f 

9 

18 

6 

t 

X.  Beataurants  and  Betall  Trade.. 

8 

Hotela  and  restaurants............. 

177 
80 

2 

Betail  trade       

XI.  Fublie  Bmployment 

1 

869 

5 

12 

81 

611 

"•""" 

9 

1 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

89 

Glass 

Bsrbering 

6 

4 
8 

1 

Other  distinct  trades 

29 

Mixed  employment. 

GBAND  TOTAI« | 

M 

F 
T 

8,499 

669 

7,068 

6,800 
'"6,"»06 

588 

9 
587 

155 

649 

19 

668 

98 
93 

446 

99 

155 

478 
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Bbtusns  Faom  La.bob  Oboanizatiovs. 


(o)  The  Entire  State. 

(March  30,  1901 ) 


168 


Totid 

Gftute 

not 
reported. 

KvMBBB  or  Mehbbbs  or  Labob  Oboanizxtiohs  Idlb  Becausb  or— 

Total 
nnmber 
reported. 

Canse 

SDmber 
nported. 

Lack  of 
vork. 

Weather. 

Strike 

or 
lockoat. 

Lack 

of 

material. 

Sickness. 

Saperan- 
nnatlon. 

Other 
causes. 

not 
reported. 

3,997 
618 

47 

17.888 

1,818 

127 

14,836 

1,560 

8,411 

1,006 

2,648 

887 

8»4 

95 

608 

4 

197 

218 

405 

9 

126 

1 

127 

19,412 

1,827 

180 

16,186 

1.769 

4,128 

i,i48 

8.168 

1,008 

548 

115 

I 

191 

48 

108 

91 

8,915 

l,2«l 

150 

8 

1,207 
293 

7,089 

450 

87 

83 

2,000 

4,409 

808 

476 

1,275 

901 
284 

608 

to 

1,161 

684 

8 

488 

146 

6 

118 

756 
40 
23 
60 

614 

47 

130 

3 

70 
45 

160 
85 

2.767 
482 

47 

452 
52 

191 
6 

28 

9 
12 

153 
60 

2 

850 
46 

828 

94 
803 

88 
1 
4 
I 

10 
5 
5 
8 

801 

125 

47 

661 

64 

219 

Si. 

668 

136 

.  64 

205 

54 

484 

88 

148 
2 

200 

78 

14 

1 

138 

173 
80 

101 
89 

1,487 
8 

1,005 

107 

f 

146 

229 

1,608 
67 
73 
45 

ii 

9 

4f 

108 

2 

9 

1 
1,938 

1,064 

69 

86 

41 

87 

44 

767 

28 

84 

29 

"iss 

7 

28 

1 

22 

28 

71 

6 

L089 

1,032 

4,978 

1 

6 

18 
23 

869 

243 
11 
82 

5 

21 

^6 

20 

3 

8 

12 

49 

48 

6,769 
889 

48 

10 
15 

80 

97 

88 
8 
6 

848 

19 

12 

15 

100 

2,000 

2,000 
2,972 

1,868 

8 

1,323 

985 

68 

618 

461 

786 

550 
227 

491 

S9 

1,024 
664 

80 

18 

S 

83 

148 

6 

110 

90 

88 

28 
5 

1 
189 

108 

128 

4 

86 

98 

60 

154 

16 

27 

24 

6 

1 
1 

89 

16 

8 

595 

461 

401 
60 

12 

2 

2 

8 

18 

475 

18 

120 

2 

248 

62 

62 

8 

108 

69 

44 

18 

9 
17 

i 

49 

28 
12 
5 
8 
8 

18 

6 

2 

5 
2 

t7« 

8 

s 

5 

195 

8 

419 
145 

8 

81 

9 

8 
82 

82 

% 

1 

29 

11 

82 

606 
85 
17 
82 

611 

701 

7 
8 

7 

5 



2 

18 

64 





614 

5 

5 

690 

220 

29.442 
80,^88 

6.646 
'""e,'B45 

854 

18 

866 

277 

1,728 

Ifi 

1,840 

607 

6 

618 

689 

$6 

89,992 

1  790 

482 

60 

16.195 

880 

877 

576 

41,718 

588 
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Nhiw  York  Labob  Bulletin 

TABLB 


[June 


AHD 

(First  Quarter, 


Sex. 

KuMBBB  or  Mkmbkrs  of  Labor  Obqahiza  tiosb 

raDuBTRIBS. 

1-9 
days. 

10-19 
days. 

20-29 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

days. 

60-58 
days. 

60-69 
days. 

I.  BoUdlnff,  Stone  Working.  Ete 

Stone  workinflT ...... .................. 

M 
M 
M 
M 

S^ 

\F 

(M 

\F 

M 

If 

'm 

M 

is 

m 

CM 
F 

is 

M 
M 

M 

\F 
CM 

M 
M 
M 

XF 
M 

^i 
\f 

If 

M 
M 
M 
M 

868 

1,448 

8,704 

81 

808 
1.865 

181 
SS6 

181 
8S6 

6,876 
244 

667 

1,971 

488 

1,759 

488 

212 

8,606 

75 

1,990 

S69 

l,9i0 

869 

50 

4,202 
7,61i 

1,716 

198 

1,630 

19t 

2 

84 
6 

"•^ 

Bolldfnflr  and  navinff  tradet ,.......--. 

868 
80 

1.432 
10 

1,068 

6006 

llnildlnff  and  ntrMtlAbftr _. 

1,«5 

446 

17 

144 

n.  Clothing  and  TextUes 

GMmenta 

20 

1,052 

Hats,  CAM  Mid  fVLT9 .................... 

17 
802 

Boote.  shoes,  ffloves.  eto.. ..*••........ 

...... 

Shirts,  collars,  caA  and  laoiidrj 

TextUes.....: 

III.  Metals,      Maohinery      and     Ship- 
baUdlng 

10 

87 

191 

185 

1 
28 
12 

1 
60 
85 

290 

418 

780 

1 

514 

Iron  and  steel.. r 

100 
80 

118 

28 

1 

42 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

1 

Engineers  and  firemen... 

88 
54 

66 

18 
89 

1,878 

76 
195 

686 

109 

ShiDboildinir 

10 

10 
88 

55 

IT.  Transportation 

828 

Bailroads 

20 

12 

1 

12 

Street  rallwavs 

.a...... 

50 

375 

275 

Coach  drivers,  etc............... 

Seamen,  pilots,  et<^>...... ...... ...... 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

10 

i 

83 

84 
S 

65 

14 

4 

26 
87 

66 

65 

1,858 

100 
H 

52 

81 

66 
66 

228 

114 

28 

108 
tfiO 

48 

87 
6 

810 

35 
5.068 

VI.  Tobacoo ................................ 

9 

108 
155 

98 

88 

4 

874 

7 
615 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

1 
1 

6 

6 

951 
869 

Food  preparation 

110 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Mmlo 

248 

46 

TX^  Wood  Working  and  Famltare 

180 

181 

814 
110 

188 
68 

417 

114 

48 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Retail  Trade 

BLotel  and  reet«nrants 

114 

iio 

62 

43 

BetaU  trade 

XI.  Pnblle  Employment 

6 

1 

4 

61 

XTTt  Mlsi^ellaneons .. 

10 

86 



18 

S8 

Glass 

Bartering 

10 

10 
15 

Other  distinct  trades 

IS 

82 

GRANB  TOTAL 

M 

F 
T 

899 

1 

400 

8.698 

8 

8,604 

8,873 

S76 
3,049 

10,768 
11,893 

6,710 

685 
7,333 

16,668 
84f 

16,094 

16,480 

B5e 

17,436 
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umfiMpiiOTMiBJiTt  (a)  mrw  tork  oitt* 

1961.) 


Who  Wobued— 

Total 

nnmber 

employed. 

ATerage 

daya 
worked 
byeaoh. 

iDUUrSBS 
OF  ( 

OH  Ll«T  DAT 
QUABTSB. 

IDLBNX88  DUBUfO 

Bhtibi  Quabtbb. 

Total  daya. 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
daya. 

90  daya 
or  oyer. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

18,788 

1,279 
11,459 

84 

4 

20 

110 

61 

30 

1 

80 

49,196 

3,447 
83,772 
11,976 

18,866 

5,504 

10  827 

5.599 

1,058 

876 

5 

645 

60 

14,819 

16 
6,2S8 
1,858 

16 
5,422 
1,281 

9,828 

400 
2,769 

12,686 

4S7 

8.678 

9,199 

4,769 

8,011 
1,758 

4,802 

459 

6.188 

1,060 

595 
538 
612 
996 

6,887 

676 

282 

76 

219 

64 
68 
55 
49 

66 

64 
58 
54 
62 
71 
57 
77 
76 

76 

76 
73 
75 
76 
83 
67 

74 

110 
88 

110 
78 
90 
76 
51 

69 

75 

71 

60 

74 

78 
76 

78 

75 

70 

69 

77 
68 
70 
77 

81 

76 

71 
75 
66 

69 

60.486 

4,001 
41,193 
6,241 

18,878 

5,545 

11,574 

9.649 

1,261 

893 

5 

600 

60 

16,808 

16 
6,558 
1.892 

16 
5,404 
1,364 

9,849 

2,813 
6 

2,700 
845 
400 

2,591 

18,889 

619 

4,128 

5.544 

6,811 

8.393 

1,918 

4,880 

460 

6,900 

1,168 

595 
656 
512 
595 

6,876 
7 

688 

826 
80 
222 

16,416 

709 
18,419 
1.287 

8,467 

674 

8,032 

574 

843 

37 

80.6 

17.7 
82.6 
94.6 

86. 

51.7 
26.2 
91.7 
27.4 
9.4 

67,670 

4,001 
41,198 
12,876 

18,878 

5:545 

11,574 

5,549 

1,251 

898 

5 

600 

60 

16,808 

16 
6,668 

10,887 

2,700 
845 
400 

8,529 

18,889 

619 

4.188 

5,544 

i,898 
1,918 

4,880 

450 

6,900 

1,168 
596 

656 
512 
555 

6,876 

688 
326 
80 
222 

9,001 
'549 

8,052 
400 

1,618 

544 

2,247 

544 

193 

17 

16.6 

13.7 
19.5 
8.2 

10.9 

18. 
10.8 
18. 
15.4 
4.8 

8.680,777 

217,386 

1,873,030 

690,862 

684,418 

194,068 

4,880 
97S 

8,591 
P75 

10 

646,392 

198,791 

05,416 

26,830 

545 

492 

292 

445 
60 

100 

66 

9.2 

65 

9.2 

42,220 
4,560 

9,640 

888 

IS 
270 
201 

18 
861 

2,887 

8,888 

iio 

■"*2;747 
29 

8,668 

2,020 

457 

1.087 
9 

521 
79 

5 
139 
288 

1.460 

6.7 
15.5 

7.9 

4.2 
18.8 

2.5 
21.1 

16.6 

489 

8.2 

l.U3jm 

5,113 
1,636 

800 
34 

4.6 

1.8 

467.672 

138,548 
1,140 

2,023 
868 

1.049 

72 
88 

064 

1.3 
6.1 

9.4 

450.927 
85,896 

689,647 

660 

335 

892 

61 

2.2 

21 

.7 

246,318 
660 

2,000 
205 

75 
183 

2.8 
21.7 

211,250 

183 

21.7 

69,375 

400 

30,400 

314 

7,116 

579 

240 

181 
866 

1,141 
1,196 

640 

475 

698 
534 

164 

860 

91 

1,048 
808 

44. 

8.6 
16.6 

16.7 

90.5 

18.1 

15.7 
8.6 

6. 

4.5 

17.7 
86.4 

760 

1,064 

76 

488 

194 

684 

864 

160 

88 
91 

712 

118 

21.5 

7.6 

14.5 

10.6 

8.8 

9.8 

10.7 

8.8 

.6 

4.5 

18.1 
10.1 

142,204 

881.192 

81,979 

8,770 

688 

860,261 

198.981 

8.908 

2,592 
1,311 

8,888 

4€0 

4,010 

689 

996 

66 

886 

46 
189 

69 

59 

16 

188 

133,894 

812,861 

84,810 

860,884 

78.789 
17,455 

192 

847 

55 

188 

243 
65 

87. 
12.7 

118 

16. 

86,792 
85,997 

995 

17,455 

8.688 

7 

891 

1,798 

108 

1.7 

88 

.6 

478,289 

555 

468 

282 

86 

8 

64 
44 

C 

5 

8.6 
18.6 
6.2 
2.3 

62 
44 

6 
8 

8.8 

13.5 
6.2 
1.4 

41,168 

81,108 

55 

4,915 

126 

26 

8 

15,140 

64.481 

f.675 
67,094 

4,874 

15 

4,987 

8,114 

44 

8,158 

128,788 

6,666 

199,388 

64 

61 
64 

180,199 

5.5J7 
136,416 

86,670 

1,160 

96,899 

19.7 

J5.5 
19.7 

188,878 

5.5J7 
144,480 

14,984 
554 

15,658 

10.8 

J0.5 
10.8 

7,948,836 

557.554 

8,981,359 
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Nsw  Yobs  Labob  Bollbttin 


[June 


TABLES  III.— BSMPIiOTiagilT  AHD  UmUIFIXITiaBaTt 

(First  Qitarter, 


INDUSTRIES. 

Sex. 

NuMBBB  or  Mbmbbbs 

or  Labor  OBOAsrizAnoaB 

1-9 
days. 

10-U 
days. 

20^ 
days. 

80-88 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

60-59 
days. 

60-69 
day.. 

I.  Balldlnif,  Stone  WorktniTf  E:t« 

H 
H 

M 
K 

F 
H 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

{f 

CM 

Jf 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

{^ 

M 
M 
M 

{? 

CM 
(F 

Jf 

{f 
(f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

tT 

S92 

84 

'"lie 

12 

i 

1,124 

79 
372 
692 
181 

€9 

9 

1,188 

76 

70 

885 

178 

148 

lOi 
86 
f7 
26 

1,896 

•l86 

150 

922 

187 

878 

ito 

153 
32 

1,684 

50 

50 

1,284 

250 

801 

848 

216 

ioi 

4 

•-i;go 

896 

67 
184 

14 

2,476 

Drink  ikiidinAinAnt  making 

10 

Ttnildlnir  Mid  nATinif  tnulfM.... •.••••■ 

2,282 
140 

Balldinff  and  atrttAt  labor 

Tf.  rSlnthIn*  iLitA  VATfellAS 

419 

674 

68 

Hatfl«oap8  and  fori 

J 

i 

14 

6» 

13 

Hontii.  ahniia.  crlnvMi.  Atn ... . 

84 

60 
123 

47 
81 

1 

608 

492 
8 
8 

8 

80 

22 

140 

449 

488 

8 

5 

119 

17 

65 
5 
61 
40 
98 

848 

Shirta,  eoUara,  ouiEi  and  laundry 

i 

28 

if 
54 

66 

296 
294 

i 

14 
6 

g 

Textiles  

44 

88 

t6 

894 

III.  MetaU,  Maolilnery  and  ShipbnUd- 
Inft      ...  .  .......••••....... 

11 

11 

69 

57 

1 
1 

486 
436 

42 

Iron  and  steel..... 

777 

MetaU  other  tLan  Iron  and  steel 

ICmrinM^m  And  flmnMi. ...•••-i-*«-*^-r-r-- 

64 

ShiDbnildinff 

7 

167 

66 

53 

IV.  TnmsnortRtlan  ....................... 

10 

11 

5 

24 

6 

60 

11 
40 

882 

Railroads .........r.. 

356 

Street  railwaTS  ..........«■.....•.• ... 

291 

fTim^h  d ri Vftm  Ato     ......■••■«...••••• 

RAflwiAti  nilots  6tc  .••••••••-••••••  •••• 

Freight  handlers,  tmokmem  etc 

Y.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

10 
2 

1 

6 

6 

1 

4 

19 
12 

17 

9 

42 
89 

22 

1 

22 

8 
14 

102 
20 

64 

81 

28 
28 

101 

47 

f 

160 

6 

18 
10 
8 

238 
166 

YI.  Tobaeeo * 

I 
688 

YII.  Pood  And  Tjlaiioi*s.          ............... 

8 

61 

9 

4 
6 

80 

286 

Food  preparation     ..............•••«■ 

7 

Malt  Itqaors  and  mineral  waters 

YIII.  Theaters  and  Mnslo 

279 

IX.  Wood  Workinnrand  Fnmliure 



1 

2 

8 

24 

10 

66 

878 

261 

X.  Restavrants  and  BataU  Trade 

1 

1 

4 

22 

2 

28 

Hotels  and  restanrants 

1 

1 

4 

22 

9 

2 

Betail  trade 

46 

28 

XI.  Pabllo  EmploTmeni 

9 

1 

2 

9 

8 

6 

XII,  Misoellaneons 

16 

8 

7 
8 

1 
8 

28 

2 
8 

1 
20 

24 

1 

1 

1 

21 

42 

21 
2 
19 

484 

Glass 

47 

Barbering 

'"'ii 

2 
1 

132 

Other  dUtlnct  trades ^ 

119 
138 

GRAND  TOTAL 

S88 

1 
889 

1,818 

10 
1,889 

1,708 

204 

1,807 

2,468 

15S 

2,681 

2,727 

374 

8,101 

S,730 

6,489 

69S 

7,034 
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(b>  THB  BTATB  OVVnTDSi  OF  HBW  TOtLK.  CITY. 

1901.) 


Who   Wobkid— 


80-89 
days 


487 


46 
881 


18 


18 


176 

30 


146 


8,086 

1.827 

269 


41 


49 
88 


88 


90di^ft 
or  over. 


40 


40 


479 

47 


482 


ft,808 

4,806 

128 

868 


481 
65 

416 

14 


1.086 

81 
298 

76 

787 

6 


10 
87 


Total 

number 

employed. 


18,674 

595 

598 

15,991 

1,490 

4,988 

9,079 

1,582 

1,899 

858 

99 

1,859 

945 

812 

956 

841 

669 


14.961 

12,572 

449 

1,640 

290 

15,488 

12,418 
767 
868 


1,930 

8,910 

96S 

8,819 

if4 

4,016 

1,680 
2,886 

896 


8,647 

95 

4,196 

990 
1,986 

76 

8,210 

156 

1,187 

10 

8,181 

408 

1,853 

840 


ATOfage 

davs 
worked 
bj  eaoh. 


68 
88 
28 
61 

45 

66 
65 
64 

66 
65 
76 
71 
67 
64 
69 
63 
69 


71 
61 

70 

90 
78 
90 
80 
76 

87 
90 

78 

72 
75 
78 
68 


iDLBKBaB  OK  LABT  DAT 
OF    QUARTKB. 


Members 

report- 

inc. 


81.180 

1,106 

712 

17.625 

1,687 

6.189 

8,099 

1,546 

1,754 

410 

99 

1.430 

945 

894 

964 

909 

788 


16.841 

12,735 

493 

2,728 

290 

81,480 

12,981 

767 

895 

2.000 

5,384 

8,858 
964 

8.866 

197 

4,609 

2,029 
2,480 

1,849 

99 

8,781 

95 

4,667 

995 

2,205 

75 

2,852 

160 

1,188 

10 

8,688 
296 

1,886 

770 

1,220 


Knmber 
idle. 


4,044 

618 

130 

2,814 

482 

716 

668 
190 
484 
200 


78 

1 

130 

4f 

108 
91 


1,988 

767 

71 

1,089 

6 

6,811 

408 
27 


2,000 
8,376 

188 

86 

169 
8 

695 

475 
120 

896 

8 

108 


879 

5 
196 

6.1 

f.i 
9.0 

81 
5 

11 

8.4 
8,1 

1.0 

OM 

708 

7 

16 

64 

619 


Per 
oent 
Idle. 


19.1 
55.9 
18.8 
16.0 
28.6 

16.8 

18.4 
12.3 
«.7 
48.8 


5.5 

0.4 
15.5 
15.9 
11.9 
19.8 


11.9 

6.0 
14.4 
40.0 

1.7 

87.1 

8.1 

8.1 

0.0 

100.0 

68.8 

4.6 

18.6 

6.0 
9.4 

18.8 

23.4 
4.8 

81.9 

97,6 

4,0 


10.6 

2.8 

1.8 

8.8 

50.7 


IDLKNBBS  DUSING  £H- 

tibkQua 


Hembers 
report- 
ing. 


81,181 

1.106 

712 

17.816 

1,687 

6,889 

9,911 

1,590 

1,879 

410 

99 

1,430 

945 

894 

964 

909 

788 


16.844 

12,888 

498 

2,723 

290 

81,406 

12.036 

767 

895 

2,000 

5,808 

8,986 

964 

8.869 

196 

4.609 

2.020 
2,480 

1,616 

99 

8,781 

95 

4,607 

985 

2,205 

75 

8,402 

160 

1,188 

10 

8,786 

405 
1,860 

860 
1,100 


Number 
Idle. 


8,482 

511 

112 

1,602 

197 

866 

188 
13 
48 
52 


71 


1,886 

258 

44 

1,083 


6,444 

210 


2.000 
8,234 

60 

1 

60 

J 

496 

399 
94 

818 

4 

74 


808 

5 
175 


664 

2 

7 

10 

615 


Pet 
cent 
idle. 


11.5 

46.2 
15.7 
0.1 
11.7 

4.9 
4.5 
0.8 
9.8 

12.7 
0.0 
5.0 
0.0 
5.8 
8.4 
7.5 

11.7 


8.6 

2.0 

8.9 

89.8 

0.0 

86.4 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

60.9 

1.7 

0.4 

1.6 

0.8 

10.9 

19.7 
8.8 

16.6 

18,8 

8.7 

0.0 

4.6 

9.1 

7. 


1.4 
8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

14.8 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

46.8 


Total  days. 


1,076.418 
22.479 


8,061 


8,951 


8,404 

91 

8,496 


76,781 

9,795 
79,606 


70 
66 

70 


88.188 

8,789 

91,911 


14,796 

6t0 

16,416 


16.8 
16.4 
16.8 


88.704 

9,900 

98,604 


11,164 

149 

11,883 


18.6 

8.8 

18.8 


6,866.609 

946,759 

6,688,668 
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Nhiw  York  Labor  Btri^LSJiiN 


[Jane 


TABUD  III.-ES1IPIX>T1I]BHT  AHD  UHBHPMIT- 

(ITint  Quarter, 


UiTDUBTBIES. 


I.  Balldlng,  Stone  Woxklmg,  Ete. 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  oemeot  makins 

;  tradea , 


Building  and  paving  i 
Building  and  street  labor.. 


n*  Clothinir  *nd  TezUlea..... 

Garmenta 

Hata,  oape  and  ftirs 

Boota,  Bhoea.  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  oollars,  on£b  and  laundry., 
Textiles 


in.  Metala,     BiMililiieiT     »nd       SUp< 
bnildliiff 


Iron  and  steel 

lietals  other  than  Iron  and  steel . 

Engineers  and  firemen 

ShJpbaUding 


IT.  Transportation..  .«• 
Bailroada 


Street  railways • 

Coach  drivers,  eto < 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  tmokmen,  eto. 


Sex. 


Y.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto. 
TX  Tobnooo 


YII.  Food  and  Iflqnora 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Via*  Theatera  and  Moalo  . 


IX*  Wood  Working  and  Furniture.. 

X»  Beatanrants  and  Betall  Tirade., 

Hotels  and  restanranfa 

Betail  trade 


XI.  Pnblle  Employment.. 


SlI.  MisoeUaneoua . 

Glasa.. 


Barberlng , 

Other  distinct  trades.. 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAIi . 


M 
M 
H 
M 
M 

;M 

•  F 
M 

F 

|H 
F 

I? 
1^ 
\¥ 


\¥ 

M 
H 

[M 
tF 

;m 

[F 

M 
M 
M 
M 

If 
l? 

M 

M 
M 

[? 

H 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

fM 

K 
M 
M 
M 
M 


I? 


NumiB  OF  MUfBBBS  OF  LABOR  OBOAITIZATIOn 


1-0 

days. 


84 


664 
12 

80 

1 

20 
1 


11 


11 


20 


10-10 
days. 


2,666 

70 

272 

8,024 

101 

1411 

9 

1,052 

9 

14 


16 


16 


787 
2 

789 


44 


44 


80 


29 

5 


67 

67 


121 


20-20 
days. 


8,892 

106 

70 

1,073 

2.043 

824 

439 
216 

set 

26 


882 


204 


89 


84 

26 

4 

42 

87 

74 

60 
6 


days. 


8,271 

880 

160 

6,887 

864 

2,844 

64S 

1,012 

444 

244 


84 

go 

128 

47 
81 

1 


604 


602 
47 


16 
80 

1,488 


1,362 

142 

64 

74 

8t 

88 
74 
14 


128 


4,011 

12 
4,098 


17 

8 
11 
8 


4,976 

4^ 

6,456 


8 
186 


40-40 
days. 


6,240 

60 

60 

4,815 

885 

2,291 

70f 

2.156 

660 

64 


22 

140 


684 

1 

464 

12 

1 
68 
40 


880 

184 

IS 

172 

271 

71 
66 

6 


60-60 
days. 


14.986 

1,222 


6,852 
7,011 

2,112 
tS5 

1,814 

t06 

2 


186 


61 

2 
23 

16 
20 


18,286 

678 
13,014 

Digitized  .- 


888 

10 


166 


156 


24 

1 

1 

1 

21 


9,487 

997 

10,434 


180 

9 
61 
40 
96 


897 


640 
70 


76 
202 


868 


67 
'875 


4U 

47 

11 

268 
141 

110 

06 
12 

874 


660 


64 
'*64 


66 

21 

2 

82 


20,817 

407 

80,724 


1901] 


Ebtubns  From  Labob  OBQusizkTiam 
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MBHTt  (e)  TBB  VBTERMA  STATB* 

1901.) 


"Who 


70>79 
day». 


I,861» 


U,288 
245 

8,US 

i, 

761 

1,814 
175 

1.008 
155 
608 
451 


11,140 


15,105 
1,870 


8,072 
1,008 

7,871 


5,081 


80-89 
days. 


00  days 
or  OTer. 


451 

4 

46 

081 

20 

108 


100 


1,008 

14 
800 
201 

JS 

S07 


4,028 


2,310 


2,290 


1.761 

0,6SO 

606 

5,888 

764 

6,908 

4,045 
2,923 

4,104 

400 

5.948 

U 

0,565 

575 
1,841 


240 
41 


88 

1 
62 


40 


77 


1.724 
575 

1,676 


8,088 

611 

1.267 

776 

878 


77 


447 


100,188 
,  5.005 
106,103 


48 


88 

10 


7,226 

28 

7,288 


101 

80 


8,801 


16: 


8,170 
26 

7,900 

S 

0,828 

6 

128 


181 
886 


710 
111 
006 

78 

59 

16 


1,178 

81 
480 

75 
787 


2,740 

XO 


46 


41 


18,618 

186 

16,668 


Totli 

number 

employed. 


67,800 
4.042 

606 
48,768 
18,466 

17,848 

5,877 
11,000 

4,187 

1,416 
08 

1,786 
861 

1,807 
855 
901 
668 


80,770 

U 

18,880 

2,807 

16 
7,062 
1,671 

84.800 

5 
16,210 

8,467 

1,080 

400 

4,099 

16,606 

700 

6.008 

1,845 

8,786 
4,641 
4.144 

4,607 

489 

7,886 

86 

6,246 

466 

2,524 

76 

2,722 

551 

6,064 

J7 

8,767 

685 
1,428 
1,059 


100,604 

9,890 

908.844 


Avenge 

days 
worked 
by 


66 
60 
28 
67 
40 

68 
60 
64 
69 
68 
75 
71 
57 
88 
68 
64 
6f 


78 

iia 

84 
110 
78 
90 
76 
69 

70 

71 

71 


76 

78 
77 

78 

78 

70 
6f 

77 

78 
76 
90 
78 
76 

82 

84 

78 

78 
74 
72 
68 


67 
85 


IDLIVI88  ON  Last  Day 

or  QUABTIB. 


Hembere 
report- 
ing 


71.666 

6,107 

712 

68.818 

6,828 

10.067 

5,741 
18,120 
4,595 
1,661 
98 

V" 
ui 

1,494 
854 

969 
755 


81,640 

16 
10,208 
2,886 

U 
8,217 
1.664 

80,880 

16,797 

8,467 
1,240 
2,400 
7,925 

10,741 

775 

7,488 

8,471 

9,880 

6,422 
4.398 

6,070 

489 

8,021 

86 

6,786 

461 

2,861 

75 

9^864 


6,007 

17 

4,861 

624 

1,415 

992 

1,220 


818,827 

10,000 
998,387 


HTnmber 
idle. 


10,460 

1,827 

180 

16.288 

1,768 

4,188 
1,148 
8,222 
1,008 
648 


116 

1 

194 

48 

108 
91 


8,960 

1,288 

150 

8 

1,228 


7,971 


469 


102 

188 

2,000 

4.517 

1,884 

116 

818 

476 

1,208 

1.000 
284 

666 

89 

1,161 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


687 

6 

441 


146 

5 


118 


768 

61 

23 

60 

619 


40,474 

1,770 
42,944 


97.8 

26.0 
18.8 
27.6 
26.6 

21.0 

19.9 

24.6 

f5.P 

82.7 

0.0 

6.8 

0.4 

13.0 

16.9 

11.1 

18.8 


9.4 

ISJ 
6.7 
6.8 
18.8 
14.0 
17.7 

88.6 

0.0 
8.0 
OjO 
2.0 
14.8 
88.3 
67.0 

7.0 

14.9 

10.0 

19.8 

18.2 

18.6 
6.5 

0.8 

6.0 

18.4 

0.0 

10.8 

1.1 

16.4 

0.0 

6.1 

1.8 

1.6 

0.0 

17.9 

8.2 

1.6 

7.0 

50.7 


18.6 

17.7 
18.5 


Idlenbss  DuRnia 

XhTIRI  QUABTUl. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


78,601 

6,107 

712 

68,809 

14,068 

10.117 

6,869 
13.170 

4,514 

1,661 
98 

1,828 
861 

1,494 
854 
960 
755 


81,662 

16 

19,896 

2,885 

16 
8,217 
1,654 

81,608 

16,740 
5 
8,467 
1,240 
2,400 
8,887 

16,816 

775 

7.407 

8,470 

0.880 

6,422 
4.308 

6,046 

489 

8,621 

86 

6.776 

451 

2,861 

76 

2,914 

555 

6,007 

17 

4,868 

781 
1,440 
1,082 
1,100 


226,078 

10,117 

987,003 


Number 
idle. 


11.488 

1,060 
112 

0,664 
697 

1,768 
458 

1,260 
557 
246 


107 

9 

68 

86 


1,874 


658 

78 


1,155 
88 

6,408 


281 


188 
2,000 
8,904 

1,104 

76 

488 

196 

1,017 
768 
254 

246 

86 

786 


826 

5 

298 


83 
5 

88 


686 

46 

12 

18 

616 


26,068 

785 

96,841 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


Total  day*. 


14.6 

20.8 

15.7 

16.4 

4.2 

9.2 

8.8 
9.6 
8.6 

14.8 
0.0 
4.8 
0.0 
7.2 
5.4 
7.0 

JJ.7 


11.6 

7.7 
11.8 


8,767.189 

289,864 

16.618 

2,842,983 

667.824 

1,012,484 

585,944 

645,986 

848,861 

88,568 

6.998 

128,766 

15,744 

96,476 

15,585 

•       57,760 

40.588 


6.0 

OJO 
2.9 
8.8 
0.0 
14.1 
6.0 

20.2 

OJO 
1.6 
OJO 
0.0 
14.8 
83.8 
46.2 

6.6 

9.8 

6.4 

7.9 

10.4 
14.1 
5.8 

4.1 

6.1 

0.1 

0.0 

6.0 

i.i 

10.2 
0.0 

1. 

1.8 

0.6 

0.0 

18.6 

6.8 

0.8 

1.2 

46.8 


9,187.084 

1,140 

1,826,037 

170,225 

1,140 

583,409 

107,018 

1.946,876 

660 

1,276,075 

660 

260,014 

02,495 

80,400 

277,392 

1,086.020 

49,964 

407,282 

186,617 

668,078 

838,834 
819,289 

886.640 

54,510 

640,808 

1,540 

406,488 

55,785 

193,269 

5,750 

213,214 

80,058 

671,780 

1,458 

878,401 

40.966 
106,188 
76,772 
89,491 

18,870,444 
684,888 

18,868,797 
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TABIiB  nr.— aVARTBRIfY  KAJBtTftKOHi 

(Fint  Quartw 


Sex. 

NUXBBB  OF  MBXBBM  OT 

INDUSTRIES. 

$1 

to 
$21. 

$25 
to 
$19. 

$60 
to 
t74. 

$75 
to 
$99. 

$100 

to 

8124. 

I.  BulldlniT,  Stone  Worhlngr.  Etc 

M 
H 

M 
M 

If 

CM 
M 

Is 

{If 

\f 

M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

tM 
(F 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

M 

CM 
M 

\^ 
CM 

{f 

M 
M 
K 
M 

847 

617 

2  002 

2.176 

91 

1.613 

472 

S60 

2,293 

S60 

60 

2,426 

164 

Buildinsr  and  DAVID?  traddfl       ......< 

347 

450 

t76 
450 

276 

452 
05 

620 

6S9 
6iU 
6S9 

792 
1,810 

2,182 

41t 

2,132 

41t 

60 

1,991 

Rn11riin<r  And  itt.ri»Pt  Ifiluir - 

270 

II.  Clotlklnir  and  Textiles 

*'*ii? 

Garments.... --• 

tsi 

1,115 

tss 

303 

96 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

5 

Shirts,  collftrs,  cuffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 



III.  Metals,     Maclilnery     and     Shlp- 
balldln^ 



72 

66 

1 

287 

1 
153 

84 

1 
22 

120 

28 

Hetals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

1 

Kngineers  and  firemen 

8 
64 

49 

32 

BhlDbuildine 

24 

IV.  Transportation 

10 

2,047 

Railroads 

20 

Street  mil wavs 

50 

6 
650 

Coach  drivers,  eto........... 

Seamen  nilota  eto 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

V.  Prlntlnsr.  Blndlnsr.  £tc..... 

10 

1 

IS 

49 

18 
17 

82 

lit 

67 

67 

70 

82 

186 

1.874 

998 

271 

271 

i,8n 

166 

178 
684 

VII.  Food  and  lilqnnrs 

7 

7 

6 

24 

24 

977 
187 

Food  preparation 

127 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIU.  Theaters  and  Slasie. 

10 

2 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrnltare.... 

20 

267 

ib 

28 
181 

Its 

70 
111 

Its 

9 
182 
187 

X.  BestanrantM  and  Retail  Trade 

66 

10 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

102 

Retail  trade  ..  - 

...  .... 

85 

XI.  Public  Employment 

1 

66 
6 

10 
240 

XII.  Mlsoellaneons 

10 

27 

40 

Glass 

Barbering  ........................... 

io 

10 
17 

Other  distinct  trades 

40 

GRAND  TOTAI* 

{F 

814 

t76 

1,196 

645 

6,844 

607 

6,608 

1,619 

7,700 

1,421 
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(•)  inDiv  TomK  cnT¥. 

IWL) 


Total 
number 
reported. 

8125 

to 

1140. 

«160 

to 

$174. 

8176 

to 

$199. 

1200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$850 
to 

$274. 

$276 

to 

$299. 

$800 

or 

over. 

ATerage 

1M06 

6,180 

195 
4,829 
1.605 

489 

81M 

852 

10 

6,070 

595 

4,485 

40 

1,682 

6,788 

702 

2.716 

870 

121 

8,997 

464 

2,433 

30 

088 

76 

911 

78 

12 

8,086 

167 
2,768 

6,016 

814 
6,509 

8,180 

765 
1,415 

40,106 

8,447 
83,772 
11,976 

10,827 
9098 

1,058 

876 

8 

546 

60 

14,810 
18 

6.258 

'••^ 

5,422 
1,281 

0,688 

400 
2,760 

18,666 

497 

6,676 

9,189 

4.760 

8,011 
1,758 

4,608 

489 

6,188 

1.060 
996 

538 
512 
996 

6,887 

676 

282 

75 

219 

1184  44 

233  91 

8,882 
7,814 

199  01 
129  12 

680 

876 

114 

18 

188  80 

77  44 

851 

1,251 

121 

671 

12 

11 

120  56 
77  ^ 

178 

101 
270 

9 

2 

2 

187  47 

168  91 

114  00 

160 

295 

109 

285  56 

60 
8^878 

190  00 

864 

816 

18 
446 
190 

18 
129 

50 

8,884 

8,480 

4,876 

1,081 

78 

1,646 

889  68 

159  00 

252 
68 

892 
609 

1,878 
172 

2,074 
394 

549 
72 

4 
30 

10 
266 

215  89 
218  72 
158  00 

4 

36 

587 
175 

1,088 

814 

75 

166 

1,914 
493 

778 

995 
865 

^00 

88 

1,369 

252  93 
216  84 

881 

6 

1,600 

186  66 

190  00 

177 

604 

714 

36 

274 

64 

8 

900 

227  56 
190  00 

« 

2,000 
870 

166  48 

292 

164  79 

400 

300  00 

204 

810 

»S8 
9 

406 
S9 

804 

618 
286 

660 

16 

1.608 
8 

604 

19 

1,041 

488 
553 

46 

100 

8 

498 

086 

10 

184 

185 

8,618 

5 

18 

152  49 

808 

SI 

890 

666 

1,741 

866  66 

107  96 

188  SO 

48 

104  48 

808 

888 

888 

119 
103 

180 

041 

205 
786 

160 

8 

1,547 
60 

89 

19 
70 

6 

468 
16 

1 
1 

608 

302 

181  68 

168  32 
204  12 

178 

$ 

'i 

9 

6,067 

408 

178 
16 

404  08 

486  64 

848 
07 

076 

111 

6 
71 
40 

S 

814 

7 

60 

477 
460 

to 

862 
187 
90 

1,876 
.......... 

789 
86 

108  40 

168  46 

91  46 

48 

152  05 

54 

26. 

80 

15 

16 

166  19 
01  46 

2 

870 

1,166 

866 

190  84 

168  79 

61 

86 
50 

16 

44 

24 

68 

808 

208 

848  66 

829  18 

20 

35 
25 

126  67 

31 

85 

13 

20 

88 

170  95 

14,600 
71 

"'•il 

16,408 

16,807 

14,406 

88 

0,761 

7.447 
f 

10,649 

405 

188,788 

6,656 

$196  98 

188  48 
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TABUD  IT..4|UAmTB]U#T  BABllIXGSt 

(FiTst  QoArter* 


nmUSTRIBS. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Worklni^f  Eko. 

StoDO  working 

Brick  and  cement  makine 

Bailding  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor , 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fiirs , 

Boots,  shoes,  gloTea,  etc , 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry.. 
Textiles 


III.  Metals,    Maehinery     and     Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steeL 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shfiibullding 


IV.  Transportation  

Railroads  , 

Street  railways , 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilote,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  eto. 


T.  Printing,  Binding,  Bte., 


Tl.  Tobaooo 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  uqnor  and  mineral  waters. 

YUl.  Theaters  and  Muslo 


IX.  Woodworking  and  Furniture... 


X.  BestanranU  and  Betall  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Fubllo  Employment . 


XII.  Mlsoellaneous , 

Glass , 

Barbering , 

Other  distinct  trades., 
Mixed  employment..., 


OBAND  TOTAL., 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

[F 
M 

[F 
M 
F 

;m 

iF 
|M 
IF 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

\f 
[f 

M 
M 
M 

\f 
\f 

•  M 

F 

M 

IF 

M 

[F 

[M 

[f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

If 


NUMBKB  or 


or 


91 
to 
124. 


667 

72 
226 
258 
112 

sa 

181 


ISl 
14 


17 


88 


18 


846 

18S 


625 
to 

$49. 


980 

68 
117 
681 
174 

827 

458 

100 

6815 

28 


61 
103 
99 
80 
88 


67 
66 


88 

88 


16 

87 

18 

8 

88 


814 


1,798 
688 


to 

•74. 


1,668 
05 
200 

870 
808 

661 

749 

847 

571 

86 


186 


278 

277 

1 


108 

6 
40 


676 
to 
600. 


1.444 
66 

10 

1,085 

883 

888 

8U 

182 

*     442 

0 

88 

206 

171 

161 

89 

68 

44 


777 

721 
34 
22 


644 

211 


88 

Ul 

184 

f 

60 

81 
18 

188 

8 

8 
15 

174 

18 
128 


46 

18 


46 


8,068 
088 


148 


819 

86 

60 
68 

7 

84 


6 

f 

684 

8 
188 
61 
827 


8,161 

1,071 


6100 
to 


1,784 


1,064 

768 
420 
860 

4 

4 
806 

I 
147 

44 
118 
850 


1«686 

L410 

56 

144 
16 

1,868 
073 

166- 


426 

806 

14 

487 


462 
44 


:i5 


■« 

466 

818 

668 

180 

17 

24 

448 

75 

290 
if 

6 
I 

887 

5 

428 

861 
106 


0,887 
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(b)  TBB  STATES  01JT8IDB  OF  HKW  YORK  CITT. 

1901.) 


Labor  Oboakizations  Who  Eabnbd— 

Total 
namber 
reported. 

Average 
earnings 
of  each. 

6125 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

to 
$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$276 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

1,7S4 

86 

4,007 

26 

20 

3,965 

8,212 

9 

29 

3,183 

1,868 

66 

1148 

17 

681 

61 

64 

202 

18,694 

595 

598 

16,011 

1,490 

4,982 

9,073 

1,682 

1,889 

358 

92 

1.359 

U6 

842 

966 

841 

66t 

14.961 

12,572 

449 

1.640 

290 

16,672 

12,704 
767 
368 

6146  93 

120  80 

49  09 

1,620 
179 

1.292 

1,181 

470 

64 

202 

156  58 
80  31. 

648 

79 

960 

784 

40 

128 

24 

1 

128  26 

76  10 

120 

127 

32 

109 

20 

117  20 

81 

71  47 

28 

49 

178 

4 

6 

3 

1 

144  91 
96  83 

57 

486 

1 

55 

S 

204 

169 

130  52 

71  78 

68 

260 

4 

8 

1 

122  07 

48 

87  61 

280 

114  88 

83  44 

846 

666 

48 

8,762 

3,224 

119 

404 

16 

8.422 

8,152 
125 

4,719 

407 
128 

2,689 

2,473 
128 

1,478 

1,196 
23 
174 
80 

706 

706 

1.180 

824 
62 

274 
20 

918 

898 

116 

59 
22 
14 
20 

764 

754 

86 

18 

168  81 
166  15 
168  25 

180 
12 

68 

184  93 
193  88 

2,696 

1.817 

278 

48t 

481 

1,704 

1,704 

188  14 

202  21 
137  10 

868 

127  77 

732 

145 

616 

6 

1,008 

• 

1,808 

507 
1,301 

166 

38 

1,061 

18 

880 

J 

786 

188 
548 

308 

1 

488 

20 

886 
f 

1 

1,733 
2,910 

tes 

3,819 

m 

4,016 

1.830 
2,386 

1,407 
ff 

2.617 

$6 

8,671 

1.986 

76 

1,686 

149 

1.127 

10 

«  8,181 

403 

1,353 

840 

585 

120  48 

166 

207 

177 

18 

60 

179  64 

64  10 

1,091 

7 

75 

2 

6 

139  40 

90  61 

474 

301 
178 

166 

e 

198 

7 
191 

124 
f 

74 

114 

20 
94 

69 

6 

1 
5 

6 

1 
1 

6 
2 
3 

69 

164  66 

138  59 
168  87 

136  77 

99  14 

826 

796 

69 

8 

142  68 

41  06 

1,170 

9 

868 

4 
641 

848 

88 

68 

81 

184  40 

8t  16 

687 

43 

6 

2 

129  44 

78  00 

483 

227 

4 

69 
f 

804 

800 

82 

58 

29 

140  24 

9 

84  96 

62 

60 

198 

4 
111 
78 

848 

1 

66 

8 

147 

419 

10 

20 

219  81 

141  96 

676 

2 

67 

12 

1 

44 

44 

14 

3 

27 

126 

124 

236 

231 

162  83 

331  53 

495 

180 
124 

128  49 

175 
8 

68 

1 

4 

146  96 
94  46 

9,921 
106 

17,681 
93 

14,748 

16 

4,668 
S 
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INDU8TBIES. 


r.  Bnlldluir*  Ston«  WorklniTi  Ktc... 

Stone  working  

Brick  aod  cement  makioiE 

Bnilding  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fan 

Boots,  shnes.  gloves,  eto 

Shirts,  collars,  ends  and  laundry... 
Textiles 

III.  Metals,     Machinery     and      Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel  — 

EnKineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation 

RaUroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

freight  handlers,  truokmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqoora  and  mineral  waters. . . 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture... 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employn&ent. 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass.  

Barbering 

Other  distinot  trades. 

Mixed  employment 
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89 
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10 

8 
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16 
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84 
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66 
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8.620 

157 
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59 

88 
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J 
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68 

1 
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824 
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94 
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t 
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4 
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7 
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44 
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86 

1 
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6 
816 


1.802 
862 
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54 
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9 
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27 
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27 
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Labor  Oboanizatioks  Who  Babned— 
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nnmbor 

eanlngs 
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$125 

to 

9149. 

$150 

to 

9174. 

9175 

to 

9100. 

9200 

to 

9224. 

9225 

to 

$249. 

9250 
to 

9274. 

9276 

to 

9299. 

9800 

or 

oyer. 

1>,«M 

10,186 

221 
26 

8,284 
1,605 

1,961 
926 
655 
6if 

401 

8,282 

604 

20 

7,618 

40 

2,416 

6.146 

768 

4.075 

481 

8,466 

218 

6,077 

314 

2,882 

765 

67,889 

4,042 

598 

49,788 

18,466 

17,848 

6,877 

11,909 

4,197 

1,416 

99 

1,736 

Ul 

966 

901 
669 

29.770 

16 
18,880 
2,807 

16 
7,062 
1,671 

24,896 

15,496 

8,467 

1,080 

400 

4,502 

8,786 
4,641 
4,1U 

6,709 

461 

7,806 
96 

4.721 

460 

2,524 

76 

2,197 

575 

6,064 

17 

8,767 

685 
1,428 
1.059 

585 
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217  26 
49  09 

6,402 
7,498 

4,008 
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8,564 
80 

1,046 

76 

1,020 

76 

18 
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6,668 

1,617 

186  86 
128  72 

1.077 

79 

899 
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14 

127  97 

76  90 
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91 

1,378 
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591 

12 

11 

120  12 
74  91 
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4 

12 

2 

8 

189  86 
96  89 

57 
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I 

205 
9 

204 

439 

188  84 

79  74 

63 
49 
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4 

8 

206 

100 

166  66 
87  61 

280 

60 

119  88 

89  44 

1,200 

4,677 

19 

8,670 

309 

19 

533 

65 

6,706 

6,992 

8,912 

6,066 

2,096 

72 

1.781 

199  08 

169  00 

906 
HI 

4,994 
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3,074 
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2,898 
456 

608 
94 

4 
80 

28 
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209  00 
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47 

303 
8.661 

488 
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841 
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968 

88 

1.487 

287  14 
212  18 

6,076 

484 

8.004 

186  84 
19000 

1,494 

8,756 

8,187 

741 

1.167 

818 
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2,604 

206  78 
J9900 

278 

2,126 
870 

i28 
^92 

168  19 

868 

161  67 
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800  00 

936 

455 

764 

14 

1,499 

40 

2,612 

1.025 
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886 

54 

2,749 
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1,024 

90 

1,777 
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7 
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14 
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830 
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9 

1,606 

96 

20 
75 

11 
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2 

2 

i 

9 

607 

804 
3 

8.186 

409 
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169  10 
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868  68 

466  91 

668 

1,771 

170  74 

41  06 

1,867 

9 

979 

9 
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90 
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" 

68 

78 

46 

189  76 
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::...::::; 
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2 
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g 
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9 
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9 

864 

4W 
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25 

62 

78 
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169  66 
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2 
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1 
64 
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3 
65 
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830  56 
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3 

71 

1 

4 
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04  46 
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81.150 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

BUkte  of  ^^^  returns  from  the  labor  organizations  of  New 
Kmpioyment.  York  State  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June 
show  that  employment  was  better  than  it  has  been  in  those 
months  in  any  one  of  the  past  five  years.  Only  2.3  per  cent  of 
unionists  were  idle  throughout  this  quarter,  as  compared  with  9.4 
-per  cent  in  1900  and  3.7  per  cent  in  1899,  which  was  the  lowest 
percentage  for  the  second  quarter  hitherto  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  idleness  at  the  end  of  June, 
1901,  was  Tese  than  it  hafi  been  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any 
year  since  1897,  with  the  single  exception  of  1899;  the  percent- 
age of  unemployed  members  of  labor  unions  having  been,  for  the 
day  mentioiied,  10;9  in  1899,  20.6  in  1900  and  11.9  in  1901.  The 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1901  was  very  general,  extending  fo  nearly  all  in- 
dustries; the  principal  exception  was  in  the  printing  business,  in 
which  the  quarterly  percentage  joi  idleness  was  slightly  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  fact  that  the  unemployment  at  the  end 
*of  June  was  somewhat  greater  in  1901  than,  in  1899  was  partly 
L'le  to  labor  disputes  like  the  machinists'  strike  for  the  nine- 
hour  day  and  partly  to  the  stoppage  of  factories  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat. 

Bniidinff       ?^  Buffalo  and  Rochester  both  the  number  and 

Operations.,   cost  of  buildings  authorized  to  be  constructed 

showed  a.  considerable  decrease  in  the  second  quarter  of  1901  a^ 

oomipared  with  the  corresponding  i)eriod  of  1900,  while  in  Syra- 
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cuse  there  was  an  increase.  In  New  York  City  there  was  a  very 
large  increase  as  a  consequence  of  the  rush  of  buildeps  of  tene- 
ment houses  to  file  plans  before  April  12,  when  the  new  Tenement 
House  Act  went  into  force.  This  rush  began  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  as  noted  in  the  June  BrLLBTix;  and  in  April  1,670 
plans  were  filed  as  compared  with  576  in  April,  1900.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  buildings  was  commenced  in  April,  May 
and  June  of  the  present  year. 

Contrai-y  to  the  expectations  of  some  persons,  the 

Tenement 

House  new  Tenement  House  Act  has  not  stopped  the 

building  of  tenements;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
that  plans  for  tenements  costing  nearly  $1,000,000  were  filed 
within  a  few^  weeks  after  the  Act  became  effective.  These  new 
tenements,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  will  be  greatly  sui)orior  to  the 
old  one«,  e«^pecially  as  resi)ects  the  amount  of  light  and  air  pro- 
vided. In  place  of  a  twenty-eight  inch  air-shaft,  which  had  come 
to  be  the  only  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  most  tenement 
rooms,  the  new  buildings  will  have  wide,  open  courts  such  as  have 
long  been  required  by  the  building  regulations  of  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities.  Dark  halle  and  stairways  are  also  to 
be  abolished  in  Ihe  new  tc^nenients  by  out/Ride  windows  and  in 
the  old  buildings  by  the  substitution  of  glass  panels  for  wooden 
jianels  in  the  doors  enclosing  Iheni.  The  analysis  of  the  new  Act, 
which  is  rein'inled  in  the  BrLLirnx,  ale^o  shows  the  importance 
of  the  new  provie^ioiis  for  the  sii}n>n'ssiou  of  vice  in  tenement 
houses;  the  aim  of  the  law  being  to  make  landlords  responsibl';. . 
for  tho  ]>resonce  of  disorderly  women  in  tenenu^nts.  ^Numerous 
evictions  have  already  taken  place  undm*  the  Act."  Another  im- 
portant advance  made  in  tenement-house  legislation  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Tenement  House  Department  by  chapter 
XIX  A  of  the  amended  Xew  York  City  charter.  It  ie  of  the  first 
importance  not  only  to  working  people  themselves  but  to  the 
body  i>olitic  that  housing  conditions  should  be  high  grade,  like 
tho^e  in  Buffalo,  rather  than  insanitary,  dark,  crowded  and  un- 
pleasant, like  the  present  type  of  tenement  in  New  York  City. 
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In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  the  labor 

Girowth   of 

Trade  Organizations  of  this  State  made  a  net  gain  of 
am.  20,715  in  membership  and  attained  the  largest 
aggregate  thus  far  reported — 255,630,  of  whom'  10,982  were 
women.  '  This  is  an.  increase  of  more  than  100,000  since 
June,  1897,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  union- 
ism in  the  interior  of  the  State,  as  New  York  City  has 
for  some  time  been  well  "organized."  Since  1898  New  York 
City  has  gained  fewer  than  30^^000  members;  while  the  remainder 
of  the  State  has  gained  55,000  and  has  now  for  the  first  time  an 
aggregate  membership  exceeding  100,000.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1901  the  trades  making  the  largest  gains  in  membership  were 
the  clothing,  theatrical  and  building  trades  in  New  York  Cdty 
and  the  metal  and  building  trades  in  the  interior  towns  and 
cities. 

A  large  increase  in  immigration  at  the  Port  of 

linmlHrratlon. 

0  New  York  is  shown  by  the  Bulletin's  statistics 

for  the  second  q darter  of  1901,  in  which  the  number  of  arrivals 
was  161,550,  as  compared  with  69,783  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901 
and  with  140,344  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900.  Southern  Ital- 
ians retained  the  lead  among  the  races  represented,  having  con- 
tributed more  than  one-third  of  the  total  immigration. 

induMtriai  "^^^^^  deF5rrJi}tive  accounts  of  trade  disputes  in  this 
DUpnten.  BULLETIN  includo  the  two  months'  strike  of  the 
street  and  building  laborers  in  Rochester,  which  termi- 
nated July  12,  and  resulted  in  an  advance  of  wages  from 
eighteen  and  thret^fourths  cents  to  twenty  cents  an  hour 
for  the  street  laborers;  the  quarrymen's  dispute  in  Orleans 
county,  which  led  to  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  "  the 
employers'  and  employees'  associations  to  be  in  force  untjl 
the  first  of  January  next;  the  Jamestown  street  railway  strike, 
begun    on    May    30th    and    not   actually    settled   at    the   pres- 
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enit  writing;  the  uneuccessful  strike  of  the  Tupper  Lake  saw- 
mill employees  for  a  reduction  of  hours;  two  strikes  for  increased 
wages  among  the  Niagara  Falls  paper  makers,  which  were  com- 
promised; and  einaller  disputes  among  the  Buffalo  longshoremen, 
Buffalo  structural  iron  workers  and  Bochrester  railway  s>hopmeiu 
In  all  these  disputes  mediation  was  offered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitraition,  and  in  eome  of  them  its  inteiv 
vention  was  successful  in  effecting  a  settlement.  The  Bullbtin^ 
also  contains  the  umpire's  decision  in  the  New  York  City  brick- 
layers' dispute,  and  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  respecting  the  general  strike 
of  that  union  for  a  nine-hour  day,  according  to  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  made  satisfactory  Settlements  with  328  firms  in  this 
State  employing  15,325  machinists.  The  terms  of  settlement  are 
hot  reported. 

The   great  coal   miners'  strike  of  last  year  in 

Nine-Hour 

Day  Austria  apparently  failed  at  the  time,  but  never- 

theless brought  about  the  passage  of  a  law 
restricting  to  nine  hours  the  length  of  the  workday  in  coal  mines. 
Although  the  strikers  demanded  eight  hours,  they  have  secured  • 
imi>ortant  gains,  for  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  them  at  present 
enjoy  the  nine-hour  day,  while  fifty-four  per  cent  work  ten  hours^ 
ten  per  cent  eleven  hours  and  seven  per  cent  twelve  hours. 

Official  reports  show  that  there  were  902  strikes 

strikes   In 

France  nnd  and  lockouts  in  Fraucc  last  year,  directly  involv- 
Germnny.  .^^  222,714  workiug  people,  who  lost  2,645,053 
days'  work;  the  industries  that  suffered  most  were  textiles, 
transportation  and  mining.  In  Germany  the  official  statistics 
for  the  same  year  record  1,433  strikes  and  38  lockouts;  the  largest 
number  of  strikers  was  122,803.  A  recent  law  has  considerably 
extended  the  functions  of  the  industrial  courts  with  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  their  efficiency  as  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  collective  disputes. 
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jadieiai  '^^^  validity  of  the  eight -hour  law  still  remainB 
Deoisiona.  uBfiettled,  but  the  Ck>urt  of  Appeals  has  decided 
a  case  in  which  that  law  was  involved  and  has  therein  removed 
any  donbts  inspired  by  its  decision  upon  the  ppevailing-rate^of- 
wages  law  in  the  case  of  Bodgers  vs.  OoletP.  In  the  case  of 
Lentilhon  vs.  Coler  the  court  halds  that  the  former  decision  did 
not  determine  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  eight-houT  law, — 
an  issue  which  remains  to  be  tried.  The  BijLLBrriN  also  recites 
the  points  in  dispute  in  the  trial  for  conspiracy  (boycott)  of  mem- 
hem^  of  a  Canandaigua  retail  clerks'  union,  who  were  acquitted. 
In  two  of  the  eases  cited  under  employers'  liabilifty,  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act  were  involved. 
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REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  t90U 

I.    Number  and  Membership. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  in  number  of  organi- 
zations and  the  fluctuations  in  membership  between  June  30, 
1897  and  1901: 


TABLK  1. 

Ubmbxrshif.  Mbmbbbs  in— 

Organl-     , « »      , -s — ' . 

Date.                      zBtloni.  ^^^           WomiOi,  Total.  ^^J;          ^l 

1B97.  Jane  80 976  147,105               4.101  151,306            

1898.  Jane  80 1,078  104,809              7,688  173,840  136.871             4S,4«» 

1899.  June  80 1,210  180,756               7,699  188.455  180,684              57,7;i. 

1900.  June  80 1,609  886,770              10,788  347.568  158,387              94,315 

1900.  September30 IM  383,563.            11,838  345,881  154,504             90,877 

1900.  December  81 1,679  383,080  10.404  248.484  150.878  93.806 

1901.  MAroh81 1,748  384,793  10,138  344,915  149,849  98,066 

1901.  Jane39 1,805  344,648  10.963  355.680  155.390  100,840 

It  appears  that  the  organization  of  labor  proceeded'  fayorably 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  that  at  its  clo®e  the  aggre- 
gate membership  was  larger  than  it  has  e^er  been  before.  The 
multiplication  of  unions  which  has  been  going  on  without  inter- 
ruption ftince  1897  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  62  organizations, —  ^ 
or  about  the  same  increase  as  in  the  preceding  quarter  (64).  But 
whereas  the  fimt  quarter  of  1901  brought  with  it  an  increase  in 
membership  ot  2,500,  the  ©econd  quarter  yielded'  a  net  gain  of 
10,715  and  set  a  new  mark  for  the  aggregate  membership  of  New 
York  labor  unions,  namely  255,630.  The  highest  figure  pre- 
viously attained  was  in  June,  1900,  when  the  aggregate  member- 
fihip  was  247,552.  Membership  then  declined,  at  first  because 
of  the  collapse  of  weak  organizationa  in  Western  New  York  and 
subsequently  on  account  of  losses  in  New  York  Oity.  But  in  the 
three  months  now  under  consideration  the  metropolis  gained 
5,441  members  and  attained,  an  aggregate  of  155,290,  which  is- 
about  800  above  its  highest  previous  mark,  attained  at  the  end 
of  September,  1900.  The  interior  towne  of  the  State  gained  5,274 
members,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  quarterly  in- 
crease. 

It  will  be  noticed'  in  Table  1  that  the  number  of  female  mem- 
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bers  of  labor  unions  increased  by  800,  but  nevertheless  still  re- 
mains somewhat  below  the  figures  of  Sex>tember,  .1900. 

While  62  was  the  net  gain  in  number  of  unions  in  the  eecomd 
quarter  of  1901,  the  total  number  of  new  unions  recorded  was 
109,  inasmuch  as  47  of  the  old  unionis  lapsed  or  were  amalga- 
mated with  .  other  organizations  within  the  qutarter.  In  the 
interior  towns  the  total  number  of  new  unions  was  102,  but  owing 
to  the  dissolution  of  36  unions  and  the  amalgamation  of  3  more, 
the  actual  or  net  gain  was  63:  In  New  York  City  the  total 
number  of  new  unions  was  7,  but  on  account  of  the  dissolution 
of  6  organizations  and  the  -amalgamation  of  2  others,  the  metrop- 
olis actually  lost  ground  in  respect  of  number  of  unions,  not- 
withstanding its  gain  of  more  than;  5,000  in  membenahip.  The 
losses  were  in  the  building,  clothing  and  transport  trades,  as 
appears  in 

TABT^  2. 

NUMBSR  AKD  MSMBBBSHIP  Or  LABOR  UVIOIIS,  BT  IllDOBTBIIS. 

OBOAHIZATIOm.  HSMBBBBBIP,  JXTKB  M. 


Increase 

IncreuMln  (-H)  or 

^  docreaso  ■ 

Xmt.  June      In-          W.  Y.  Other                                                  (— )  In 

eaoups  OF  tbadbs.      81.  ».     creaae.       City.  towna.  Men.    Women.     TotaL      t  moM. 

Building*  itone  worlc- 

InC.etc 498  506             18             al  14  88.901    88.901         3,W7-|- 

Glothlng    and    tex- 
tiles       185  148               7  7  81.151         6.905       87.866         3.848+ 

Metala*     maehlnexy,  - 

etc 909  814              J2             as  15  83,006              85       85.068         2,889+ 

Transportatlon 399  399    al  1  89.741               8       82,744           283+ 

Printing,      binding, 

etc 94           96                3  9  16.816    .        878       17.694              37+ 

Tbbaooo 68          56               1  *«        1         7,M8        3.668       10.601            580+ 

Pood  and  llqnora....      119  114              9              1  1        9.968    ........         9,968           622— 

Theaters  and  music..       83          86               8  8  10,545           699       11,987        1,417+ 

Wood  working  and 

furniture 68          68               5               9  8        7,909             99         7,981            756— 

Bestaorants  and  re* 

tail  trade 81          89              8  8        6,548           488        7,081            687+ 

Public  employment.       61          66              5  5        7,650             11        7,661           610+ 

Klscellaneous 85          89              4               1  8        5,178    5,178           606+ 


Total 1,748     1,805  69  al  68     944.648       10.989     255,690       10.715+ 

aDeorease. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  largest  increase  in  organizations 
is  found  in  the  metal,  building,  restaurant  and  clothing  trades; 
while  as  regards  the  increase  in  membership  these  industries  also 
take  first  rank  except  for  the  substitution  of  the  theatrical  trades 
for  restaurants.  The  increase  in  the  la«t  mentioned  group  of 
trades  is  largely  in  New  York  City,  as  appears  below: 
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TA.BLE  8.  ' 

'     Nbw  Tobk  City.  Other  Citiss  akd  Tovnrs. 

IncreaBe  Increue 

Mar.  81,     June  99,         or  Mar.  81,    June  39,        or 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES.  Sez.       1901.  1901.       decreaso.       1901.  1901.      decrease. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc .. .    M  59.780  60^687  957+  31,484        23,214         1,730+ 

2  Clothing  and  textiles \^  "'8^8  15.741  1.863+  5.276          5.410            184+ 

<F  2.648  2.727  79+  8.211           8,478             267+ 

8.  Metals,  machinery,  ete.... j^  15.308  15,938  630+  16,821         19.070         2.249+ 

^F  15  25  10+          

4.  Transportation... 5"  10,287  10,896  609+  38,164        21.845            81»- 

<F  5  8  2—         

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc j^        18.889         18.699  190-  3.991  8.117  12^- 

tF  •    512  498  14—  265  880  115+ 

6    Tobacco                                             \^  *'1*8  *•*'*  ^+  8.421  3,588  112-|- 

(F  3,844  2.530  186+  188  188  5+ 

7.  Food  and  liquors M  5,811  4.807  B04—  4.574  4.456  118- 

8.  Theaters  and  music \^         '^^^         8'*"       l'<»^-»-  l'^^8  1.964  166+ 

(F  460  657  197+  82  35  8+ 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture..  j>I         ^.^^  *.W''  «»-  3.763  3.913  150+ 

<F  35  33  t- 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade...  j^^      ^-^^  1'887         169+         4.765         5.311  446+ 

^  F  226  355  39+  385  ZlS  7— 

11.  Public  employment j^  5.875  6.507  683+  1.159  1.148  16- 

•  <F  7  7—  10  11  1+ 

13.  Miscellaneous M  628  1.000  9TH-  8.945  4.178  8S8+ 

{M       143.632       148.595       4,968+         91.160         96.058         4,893+ 
F  6,217  6.695  478+  8.906  4.387  881+ 

T        149,849        155.290        5,4il+  95.066        100.340  5.374+ 

Of  the  total  increase  in  membership  in  the  building  trades 
(2,68f7)^  slightly  more  than  one-third,  was  in  New  York  City.  The 
increase  of  1,730  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  was  distributed 
among  many  trades;  the  carpenters,  with  seyeral  new  unions, 
largely  contributed  to  this  increase,  while  the  building  laborers' 
unions  in  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Utica  also  made  gains. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  Group  2,  most  of  the  gain  of  2,343  in 
membership  was  in  the  metropolis,  outside  of  which  the  only  note- 
worthy change  was  caused  by  the  organization  of  five  new  glove 
makers'  unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  370,  among  the  Johns- 
town-Grloversville  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Homellsville 
silk  glove  makers'  union,  with  110  female  members,  disappeared. 

In  the  metal  trades.  Group  3,  the  increase  of  2,889  was  chiefly 
contributed  by  the  "  up-State "  unions.  Five  new  unions  of 
**  allied  metal  mechanics,"  a  new  organization  of  machinists' 
helpers  and  "  handy  men  "  in  macliine  shops,  added  700  to  the 
miembership,  and  the  machinists  themselves  nearly  as  many  more. 
A  new  union  of  metal  polishers  added  about  100  members,  while 
the  stationary  engineers  gained  nearly  400  members. 

The  transport  trades.  Group  4,  gained  in  the  aggregate  only 
288  members;  but  there  were  many  changes  among  the  individual 
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trades.  In  New  York  City  the  street  railway  men  gained,  100 
and  the  freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc.,  500.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  the  railroad  organizations  gained  600;  the  street 
railway  employees'  unions  gained  200,  largely  by  the  accession  of 
three  new  organizations;  the  Buffalo  seamen's  union  gained  600 
new  members.  But  this  aggregate  increase  of  1^400  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  loss  of  1,700  in  the  freight  handlers'  organizations, 
one  Buffalo  longshoremen's  union  with  1,100  members  having 
virtually  gone  to  pieces  as  a  consequence  of  its  failure  to  secure  ^ 
a  contract  for  freight  handling. 

The  New  York  City  unions  in  the  printing  trades^  Grroup  5,  lost 
204  members,  which  was  more  than  made  good  by  gains  of  241 
in  the  interior  towns. 

The  tobacco  trades  unions  gained  580,  of  which  463  was  in  New 
York  City. 

The  food  and  liquor  trades,  Group  7,  lost  622,  of  which  504  was 
in  New  York  City  and  118  in  the  interior  towns. 

The  unusual  increase  in  the  theatrical  trades,  1,417,  was  mostly 
in  the  metropolis;  but  three  new  musicians'  unions  in  the  interior 
added  over  150  to  the  membership. 

The  decline  in  the  furniture  and  wood  working  trades,  Group  9^ 
was  in  New  York  City,  outside  of  which  a  slight  increase  is  to  be 
observed. 

In  Group  10,  several  new  unions  of  bartenders  and  clerks 
brought  about  an  increase  of  637. 

The  increase  in  Group  11,  public  employment,  is  entirely  in  New 
York  City,  while  that  in  the  miscellaneous  group  is  divided  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  the  interior.  The  barbers,  who  are  in 
Group  12,  made  a  gain  of  nearly  300,  or  about  one-half  the  total 
increase  in  that  group. 

The  increased  number  of  female  members  of  unions  (859)  is  ex- 
plained by  gains  in  the  theatrical,  tobacco  and  clothing  trades 
of  New  York  City  and  the  glove  making  trades  of  Fulton  county. 

II.    Unemployment. 

Of  even  wider  interest  than  the  statistics  of  the  progress  of 
organized  labor  are  reports  which  the  unions  make  concerning 
the  employment  of  their  members^  as  such  reports  portray  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market  and  the  prosperity,  or  lack  of  pros- 
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perity,  of  all  workingmen  in  the  m-echanical  trades,  whether  or- 
^anfeed  or  unorffanized: 

TABLE  4. 
Ndmbbr  and  Pkrcbntaob  or  Membsbs  of  Labor  Unions  Idlb— 

AT  THE  BND  OF  JDNB.      'DUBINO  8BC0IID  QUARTBB. 

/  '    *  — \       /— *-  ■     < 

Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Peroentage. 

1897 27,878              18*1  17,877              11.8 

189S S5.648              20.7  10,278               6.0 

1899 20,141               10.9  6,780                 8.7 

1800 49,899              20.6  22,541                9.4 

1901 29,181               11.9  5,574                ii 

This  table  shows  that  the  conditions  of  employment  in  this 
State  in  the  second  quai'ter  of  1901  were  unusually,  favorable.  It 
involved  by  far  the  least  amount  of  continuous  idleness  thus  far 
recorded  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  total  number  who  were 
idle  throughout  the  quarter  having  been  5,574  or  2.S  per  cent  of 
the  members  reporting.  The  lowest  figui-e  for  this  quarter  in 
preceding  years  was  3.7  in  1899.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  in  the  third  quarter  of  1809  the  percentage  of  continuous 
idleness  was  2.3,  which  is  identical  w?th  that  of  the  quarter  now 
under  examination. 

The  number  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was 
29,181,  or  11.9  per  cent  of  all  reporting.  As  the  table  above  shows,, 
this  was  a ,  comparatively  favorable  showing,  having  been  sur- 
passed only  in  1899.  It  is  to  be  remembei^ed  that  these  percent- 
ages really  exaggerate  the  amount  of  unemployment,  because 
many  membei*s  of  trade  unions  who  are  rei>orted  as  unemployed 
at  their  trades  find  work  in  some  other  trades;  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  unskilled  occupations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  metropolis  and  the 
interior  towns  separately: 

TABLBS. 

PBRCWtTAOB  OF  UNKWPIX>PIIBRT— SBCOMD  QUA&TBA. 

DURnCO  BMTIRB 
END  OF  QUABrXB.  QUARTBB. 

T899.       1900.      1901?     law!      l9o6!      190K 

NewYurkClty 18.8       85.5       14.1         4.0       18.1         8.1 

Interior  towni 5.6       12.6        8.6        2.9        8.0        1.0 

In  the  metropolis,  the  state  of  employment  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1901  very  closely  resembled  that  in  1899,  while  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  the  conditions  were  less  simdlaTi  One  ob- 
serves that  the  amount  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  June  was  con- 
siderably larger,  in  the  interior  towns,  in  1901  than  in  1899.    Two 
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principal  causes  explain  this  difference — ^the  machinists'  strike 
for  the  nine-hour  day  and  the  excessively  hot  weather  about  the 
end  of  June  that  caused  many  factories  to  close  down. 

In  the  following  table  the  comparison  .between  1899,  1900  and 
1901  ifi  extended  to  each  of  the  twelve  groups  of  trades: 

^     TABLE  6. 
IDLSHESS  OF  MBMBSBS  OF  LABOB  OROAVIZATIORB^ 

AT  EHD  OF  JT7RB.  DUBIHO  8KCORD  QCTARTEB. 

Number.        Percentage.         Number.       Percentage. 

1901.  TmI.  190a  1899?  1901.  190]]  1900.  1899. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 10,150  12.2  34.0  10.0  1.811  3.2  13.9  5.1 

2.  Clotliing  and  textiles 7,680  38.2  44.7  19.6  1.199  4.5  15.6  0.& 

8.  Metalo,  macblnery,  etc 8,516  10.3  10.5  8.4  871  1.1  1.9  1.0 

4.  Transportation  1,':06  5.7  12.0  8.7  885  0.7  4.3  3.1 

8.  Printing,  binding,  etc 1,588  8.7  6.0  6.8  1,189  6.8  6.3  4.6. 

6.  Tobacco 719  6.8  38.4  ,    8.2  99  0.9  37.3  4.9 

T.  Food  and  liquors 746  8.8  13.2  10.0  885  2.6  8.4  6.7 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1.184  16.8  26.4  49.9  146  1.9  2.1  8.1 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture 945  12.0  21.0  19.8  51  0.7  8  8  7.8- 

IOl  Bestanranta  and  retaU  trade 178  2.9  4.7  12.1  56  0.9  8.1  0.2 

11.  Public  employment '488  5.7  2.0        5.1*  2  0.0+  0.2  5.0 

lit.  MlsoellaneooB 881  8.8  10.1        9.6  80  0.7  1.5  0.0- 

Total 29.181       11.9       30.6       10.9       5,574       2.8         9.4       8.7 

In  the  first  six  groups  and  in  the  eleventh  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  June  was  larger  in  1901  than  in  1899^ 
while  in  the  remaining  five  groups  it  was  smaller.  The  widest 
differences  are  found  in  gronps  2  and  3,  the  causes  of  which  have^ 
jost  been  explained  by  the  closing  of  several  textile  factories  on 
account  of  heat  and  by  the  strike  of  the  machinists.  The  com- 
parison between  1901  and  1900  is  altogether  to  the  advantage  of 
the  present  year  in  every  group  excepting  public  employment  and 
printing. 

Ab  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter,  the  compari- 
son favors  1901  in  nearly  all  industri^.  In  the  clothing  trades^ 
however,  the  phenomenial  small  amount  of  idleness  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1899  is  not  repeated  in  1901. 

More  detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  the  following  summary 
tables: 
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TABLE   I.— NUMBER    AND    HBHIBERSHIP    OF   UNIONS. 

[Jane  29.  1901.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


Number  of  Uniohb. 


New 
York 

City. 


Remain 

der  of  the 

SUte. 


New 
York 
State. 


Sex. 


MxMBSBSBip  OF  Uinoiis. 


New 
York 

City. 


Remain- 
der of  the 
Slate. 


New 
York 
State. 


1.  Ballding;,  Stone  Working,  Eto., 

Stone  working: , 

Rrick  and  cement  makins , 

Building:  and  pavinjrtraoef 

Bailding  and  street  labor.... «. — 


te.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cnifli  and  Inundr^ . . 

Textiles.-.., 

and     8hlp- 


•3.  Metals,     Maohlnery 

bnildinar » 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 


Eo jfineera  and  firemen . 
Sblphnildinx 


4.  Transportation. 
Railroads 


Street  railways : 

Coach  drjvers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto .'^ 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  eto. . 


Ji.  Printloip,  Blndinsr,  Eto.. 


^.  Tobacco  . 


7.  FAod  and  liiquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters.. 


S.  Theaters  and  Masic. 


9.  Wood  Worklnsr  and  Furniture.. 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


ai.  Public  Employment  . 


12.  MlMcellaneous 

(tIaas  

Barberinfc 

Other  dlHtinct  trades . 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAL  . 


176 

12 


140 
2S 

48 

84 

7 

6 

2 


se 


29 

IS 

85 

28 

12 

18 

88 

14 

8 
6 

16 

10 

3 
2 
6 


609 


S81 

23 

8 

280 

20 


84 

148 

88 

72 

6 

13 

15 

ao 

15 

17 

80 

20 

its 

814 

187 

200 

16 

82 

41 

4 

68 
14 

187 

880 

184 

151 

6 

6 

1 
41 

67 

48 

79 

86 
43 

88 

40 

76 
81 
44 

60 

70 
12 
29 
24 
14 


1,896 


89 

8 
420 
48 


66 

114 

50 
65 

86 

48 
80 


50 


66 

80 
IS 
81 
29 
14 


1,806 


60,687 

4,190 


42,889 
13,608 

16,741 

f,7f7 

13,495 

t,68B 

1,263 

75 

418 

to 

675 


16,088 

85 
7,088 
1,801 

85 
6.572 
1,477 

10.896 
5 

2,789 

5 

2,800 

845 

425 

4,087 

18,600 

49i 

4.406 

f,5S0 

4.807 

2.701 
2,106 

8,681 

667 

4,907 


1,887 

966 
706 


631 
966 

6.607 


1.000 

8^7 
170 
603 


148,606 

6^696 

156,S00 


88,814 

1,103 

701 

10.490 

1,920 

6.410 

5.479 

i.r 

1,963 
425 
93 

1,578 
636 
835 
f47 
077 
660 

10.070 


14,988 
688 


8,187 
812 


81,846 


14,210 


942 
414 

2.600 
8,670 

8.117 

380 

S.6SS 

13S 

4,466 

2.043 
2,418 

1,064 

36 

8,912 

ffi 

'  6,211 

U8 

2,104 

85 

8,017 

143 

1,148 

11 

4,178 

430 
1,545 

034 
1.260 


06.068 

4.387 

100.840 


88.001 

5,208 

701 

62,379 

16.&» 

SUM 

6.905 
15.095 
4,686 

1.678 
168 

1,001 
655 

1,410 
84f 

on 

660 
S6.008 

28,026 

8,780 
1,780 

82.741 

16,040 

3.748 
1.2S0 
8,025 
7,766 

10,81 8 

878 

7.088 
9,668 

9«2«8 
4,744 
4,510 

10.64« 


7.8 


•«64S 
483 

2,000 

8S 
8,648 


7,660 

11 

6,178 

757 
1.715 
1,487 
1,209 


244.048 

10,989 
255,6SO 
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TABI.B   II.— UNBS^fPI'OTBIIBlfTt  (a>  NBIV  YORK  CITY. 

[June  39, 1901.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


Sex. 


IDLBMB88  ON  LAST  DAY 
OF  QUABTEB. 


Members 

report- 

injC. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idleness  Dubino  Ektibb 

QUABTBB. 


Members 

rei>ort- 

iiig. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


1.  Balldlns,     Stone    Working. 
Etc 

Stone  working;: 


Build  in  g  and '  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor 


9,  Clothing  and  Textiles.. 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc.. 


Shirts,  collars,  culls  and  laundry 

3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

balldlngr 

Iron  and  steel 


Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation . 
Railroads 


,  Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

5.  Prlntlngr*  Blndlngr,  Etc , 

ft.  Tobacco 

7«  Food  and  litquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 


•.  Wood  Working   and   Faml- 
tore.. 


10.  Restnarituts 

Trade  

Hotels  and  reetaurants 

Retail  trade 


and       Retail 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Hlacellaneoas  

Glass  

Barbering    

Otiier  distinct  trades  ... 


GRAND  TOTAIi. 


:m 

F 
M 

;m 


M 

M 
M 
M 


60,447 

4.190 
42.649 
18,608 

l£.e64 

«,7«7 
13.495 
9,6St 
1,166 
75 
>418 

to 

675 

15.708 
95 
6.858 
1,801 
t5 
5,572 
1,477 

8,604 

5 

2,739 

.    S 

2,800 

815 

425 

1.695 

18,690 

498 

4.405 

g,690 

4,607 

2,501 
2,106 

6,881 

657 


4,066 

1,887 

t55 
706 
631 
965 

6,607 

780 

•    107 
170 


141,995 

6,695 

148,690 


7,587 

262 

6,595 

680 

5.770 

1,126 

6,479 

1,085 

1P6 

S5 

40 

6 

145 

950 


697 
142 


79 
132 


709 

"""81 


95 
25 
608 

1,888 
98 

878 

973 

462 

315 
147 

087 

58 


756 

66 

11 

59 

7 

11 

897 

7 


12.5 

6.3 
16.5 
5.0 

86.0 

4J.5 
40.6 
41.9 

9 
46.7 

9.6 
96.0 
25.2 

6.0 


8.7 
7.9 


1.4 
8.9 


8.8 

"ilo 


11.2 
5.9 
30.0 

10.1 

4.6 

8.5 
10.8 

10.0 

12.6 
7.0 

18.8 

8.8 


15.2 

4.9 

4.3 
8.4 
1.1 
4.3 

6.1 

0.9 


14 


60,447 

4,100 
42,649 
13,608 

.  15.654 

9,797 

18,495 

9,6S9 

1,166 

75 

418 

90 

675 

15,708 

95 
6,868 
1,801 

95 
6,572 
1,477 

8,504 

3 

2.739 

5 

2,800 

845 

425 

1,695 

13,699 


4.405 

9,630 

4,607 

2.501 
2,106 

5,881 

667 


4,966 

1,887 

955 
706 
631 

965 

6,507 

780 

107 
170 
503 


19,402 

1,490 
S0,802 


18.7 

99.3 
14.1 


141,995 

6,696 
148,600 


1,558 

62 
1,601 


983 

103 
929 
103 
54 


144 


1,125 

93 


74 


176 

71 
105 

111 

11 


4,435 

J40 
4,675 


2.ft 

1.2 

3.5 


6.8 

3.8 
6.9 
3.9 
4.6 


182 

0.8 

15 
100 

0.2 
6.6 

6 
11 

288 

6.1 

0.7 
2.7 

34 

1.2 

55 
.......... 

6.5 

8.5 


8.2 
4.8 


1.7 


8.8 
2.8 
5.0 

2.1 

9.1 


0.» 
0.1 

"oil 


o.a 


1.2 


8.1 
9.1 

8.1 
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TABLi:  II.— UNBMPIiOYMENTt  (b)  THS2  STATES  OUTSIDE  OF  NBTV  YORK. 

[June  29,  1901.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


Sex. 


Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of  quabtbb. 


.Members 
report- 
ing. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idleness  Dcbing  Bntieb 

QUABTEM. 


^rl^""     Number 
report-     |      j^. 

ing.        I      ****** 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Ballding:,    Stone    Working;, 
Ktc 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cemi^nt  making. 

Bailrtiog  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 
Textiles 


Bfetaln,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building     

Iron  and  nteel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  TranNpor latlon 

Railroads   

Street  railTfays 

Coach  diivers.  etc 

Seamen,  pilot^t,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen.eto. 


6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 
6.  Tobacco 


7.  Food  and  L.iquors 

F«»od  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


8    Tlieat«rs  and  3Iu*iic  . 


0.  Wood   Worliiiig  and   Furni- 
ture  


10.  ReKtanrantH 
Trade  


and       Retail 


Hotels  and  restuurants . 
Retail  trade 


M 

M 
M 

iM 

If 

\¥ 
If 
{¥ 
\f 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

If 

(M 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

1^ 
1^' 


II.  Public  Employment  . 


12,  MiHcellaneous 

GlaHH.  ., 

Barberii);j    

Other  diiiinct  trades  . 
Mixed  employment  .. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


IF 

M 
M 
M 
M 
^1 

:m 

I? 


28.744 

1,045 

696 

19,108 

1,895 

6.840 

8,478 

1,585 

1,963 

425 

93 

1,573 

635 

635 

347 

922 

660 


18,605 

14,490 

683 

3,120 

312 

21,400 

13,92U 

894 

414 

2,6U0 

3.581 

S,106 

380' 

8.0I2' 

US' 

4,427 

2,014 
2,413 

1,247 
2.009 

4.29b' 

HG  . 
2,194, 
85 
2,102 

141 

1,14.S 

11 

3,807 

430 

1,5:^8 

894 

945 


92.645 

4.357 
e6,80» 


2,il8 

484 

142 

1,465 

582 

617 

368 
62 
85 
88 


31 

30 
65 

e3 

831 

91 


2.660 

2,315 
62 
98 
91 

907 

607 

67 

10 

100 

323 

128 

4 

71 
3 

284 
41 
243 

189 


180 


15       0.7 


86 

5 

374 

21 1 
14 
14 

133 


11.5 

46  8 

20.4 

7.6 

28.1 

9.0 
7.7 
8.9 
4.4 

8.9 


2.0 

6.6 
6.6 
35.1 
85.9 
14.0 


18.8 

16.0 
9.1 
8.1 

29.2 

4.7 

8.6 
6.4 
2.4 

3  8 
9.0 

4.0 

i.i 

2.0 

1.5 

6.4 

2.0 
10.1 

11.1 


0.5 


101       2.3 


3.9 


.ri 

45.6 

9.8 

49.1, 
0.9 
1.0 

14.0 


8.010      8.7 

379        6.6 

8,989      8.0 


88.699 

1.065 

090 

19,153 

1,785 

6.806 

3,065 

J, 580 

1,953 

425 

93 

1,671 

■     165 

832 

U7 

898 

607 


18,188 

14.068 

683 

8,120 

312 

81.406 

18,917 

894 

414 

2,600 

3.581 

8,096 

396 

8.506 

4,420 

2.0131 
2,413 

1.474' 

8\. 


268 
6 


251 
2 


ii 

*"i'.9 

13 

1.4 

289 

212 

7 
20 


152 

85 


3 
59 

23 
36 


2,770 

10 

0.4 

2*' . . . 

4,270 

55 

1.8 

:^tC 

2,163  ■' 

51 

"2*4 

85  ... 

2,IU1 

4 

0-2 

in 

1 

1,128 

2 

0.2 

11 

8,762'    ■ 

24 

0.6 

1                  3»7|... 

1.526' 

6 

0.4 

894; 

12 

l.S 

945I 

6 

0.6 

92,035 

96.> 

1.0 

3.760 

34 

0,9 

96.796 

990 

1.0 
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TABLB   IL-^VNEMPLOYMENT:    <c>    THE   ENTIRES    STATE. 

[Jane  29,  1901.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


Sex. 


Idleness  on  Last  Day 
of.  quabtbb. 


Members 
report- 


Number 
idle. 


Per 

C«Dt 

idle. 


iDiaiNBss  During  Entibh 

QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


Nnmber 
idle. 


Per 
ceDt 
idle. 


1.  Builclini;,  Stone  WorklngfEtc. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

'2,  Clotbliiflr  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  sboes,  gloTOs,  etc 

Shirts,  oollars,  onifiB  and  laundry 
Textiles.... » 

3,  Metalii,  MHrhtnery  and  Ship- 

building 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

BogineerB  and  firemen 

tShipbuildipg 

4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilot  A,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  traokmen,  etc. 

•5.  Printing,  Binding,  Kto 

6.  Tobteeco 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  prepiratiuu 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

8.  TheaterKHnd  Music 

9.  "Wood   Working  and   Furni- 

ture  

10.  Restaurants       and       Retail 
Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

tl.  Public  Employment 

12.  Miseellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

»M 

[F 
^M 
IF 

;m 

fF 

;m 

(F 
^M 
IF 
|M 


M 
CM 

{f 

M 
M 

If 
If 

M 
M 
M 
M 

IM 

{f 

CM 
)F 

M 
M 

M 

CM 

)F 

{f 
\f 

CM 

\f 
If 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


88,191 

5.235 

696 

61,757 

15,503 

20.994 

6,t05 
15,080 

4,585 

1,591 
168 

1,991 
565 

l,4fO 
U7 
9i2 
650 

84,818 

25 
2L348 

2,484 

ts 

8.692 
1,789 

29.913 

3 
16,659 

5 

8,694 
1,259 
3,025 
5,276 

10,805 

878 

7  917! 

2,6651 

9.084 

4,5151 

4,5191 

I 

6,638^ 

6G4\ 

7,875, 

221 

5,688 I 

4Sl\ 
2,9001 

85'. 
2,76.1 

3i)6 

7,650 

11 

4.587 

637 
1,708 
1.397 

94^ 


284.540 

10.952 
M5,40S 


10,150 

746 

142 

8,050 

1,212 

6.287 

■   1,393 

5,541 

1,170 

144 

S5 

71 

S5 

200 

62 

831 

91 


12.2 

14.3 

20.4 

13. U 

7.8 

29.0 
22.4 

36.7 

26  5 

9.1 

20.8 

3.6 

6  S 

14.2 

25.1 

35.9 

14.0 


8,616 

10.2 

2,912 
204 

18.6 
8.2 

177 
223 

2.0 
12.6 

1,706 

5  7 

588 

8.5 

57 
105 
125 
831 

1.511 

27 

444 

275 

746 
•656 
390 


1.5 
8  3 
4 

15.8 

0.0 

3.1 

5.6< 

8.3 
7.9 
8.tt 


1,126    17.0 

5S|      8.7\ 

945I    12.0; 


167 

8.0 

11 

2  S\ 

145 

5.0 

22 

6.8 

11 

28 

488 

5.7 

5 

46.6 

881 

8.8 

211 

39.3 

14 

0.8 

21 

1.5 

135 

14.3 

27,412 

11.7 

i,76P 

16.t 

S9,181 

11.9 

88.146 

5,255 

696 

61,802 

15,393 

1,811 

57 

i;752 

2 

1-.! 

218 
0.0- 

20.060 

5,792 

15,075 

4,585 

l,59i 

168 

1,066 

134 
944 
134 
92 

&.1 

2.3 
6.8 
2.9 
6.8 

1,889 
186 

1,407 
247 

16 

i.'i 

898 
.     607 

13 

1.4 

88,891 

25 

871 

1.1 

20,026 

2,481 
25 

227 
107 

1.1 
4.3 

8.692 
1,789 

26 
11 

0.3 
0.6 

29,910 

3 

885 

1.8 

16,650 
5 
3,694 
1,259 
3  1123 

li9 

0.7 

65 

4.4 

5,276 

211 

40 

16,795 

7!H 

1,165 

24 

6.9 

S.O 

7.911 

2.r>CS 

n 

1  2 

0.1 

9.0:{3 

4,514 

4  r.i9 

235 

94 
141 

2.6 

2.1 
3.1 

66-5 

183 

14 

1.9 
2.1 

7,745 

5.C07 

4'>*/! 

2,>*7.3' 

So 

2,TM\ 


7,685 

It 

4,543 

504 

1,69G 

1,397 

945 


51 

0.7 

56 

1.0 

52 

,1.8 

4 

0.1 

2 

0.0 

284,080 

ij.4r*5 

V44,4{>5 

Digitized  b^A- 
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6,400 

J74 
5,574 


0.7 


0.4 
1.3 
0.6 


2.8 
1.7 
S.8 


STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.     New  York  City. 

The  new  Tenement-Houfie  Law,  which  in  many  respects  has 
changed  the  niethods  of  construction,  went  into  effect  in.  April,, 
and  the  marked  increase,  both  as  to  the  number  and  estimated 
cost  of  new  buildings,  in  that  month  over  last  yeaT  was  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  the  rush  of  builders  to  file  their  plans- 
before  the  statute  became  operative.  The  movement  having  sub- 
eided  before  the  advent  of  May,  a  pronounced  falling  off  is  notice- 
able in  that  month,  as  well  as  in  June. 

*  Iti  the  number  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  for  which  per- 
mits were  issued  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901,  there^ 
was  a  gain  of  19  per  cent  over  the  similar  period  of  last  year^ 
while  the  cost  exhibits  an  increase  of  110  per  cent.  An  increase- 
of  53  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  com- 
menced and. a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  the  number  of  remodeled 
structures  begun.  Decreases  of  27  per  cent  and  21  per  cent^ 
respectively,  are  noted  in  the  number  of  new  and  altered  build- 
ings completed.  The  totals  of  new  and  remodeled*  build- 
ings for  the  corresponding  quarters  ending  in  June  were:  1900 — 
3,956  buildings;  cost,  f 28,089.512;  commenced,  3,772;  completed, 
3,840.  1901—4,721  buildings;  cost,  f 58,861,213;  commenced,. 
4,425;  completed,  2,905. 

OOUPA^ATrVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OP  NEW  AND  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTIMATED  COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COM- 
MENCED AND  COMPLETED.  DURING  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE,  1900  AND  1901. 


Number  of 
BuiLDiiias. 

EsTiMATKD  Cost  o» 
Pbojbcteo  Buildinos. 

Number  op  Buildimos. 

MONTHS. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

POMMERCED. 

OOMPUBTED. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

/.  New  Buildinoa : 

AS?.'::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

JUI16  rrlrT,t.».tf,--- 

B76 
612 

598 

1.870 
558 
547 

$8,766,101 
7,505,86* 
8,786,533 

$40,820,409 
5,263,474 
0,300,985 

599 
5J7 
547 

857 
946 
768 

692 
828 

791 

488 
532 
588 

Total 

1,786 

2,775 

$25,008,497 

$54,884,868 

1,683 

2,571 

2,111 

1,548 

11.  AUeratioiu: 

is?!:;::;:::::;::::;:::::;::::::::: 

JUDe  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  r  ,  T  ,  -  t  t  -  T ^ . . . . 

771 
7a4 
667 

761 
643 
843 

$888,888 
1,164,654 
1.027,4i8 

$1,476,600 
1,495,726 
1,504,019 

711 
729 
649 

614 
669 
571 

801 
536 
592 

444 
447 

471 

Total 

2.170 

1,946 

$8,081,015 

$4,476,345 

2,069 

1,854 

1.729 

1,882 

ZII.  Total  of  New  BuUdinga  and  Alteror 
tiona: 

April ; 

May  

1,847 
1,844 
1.265 

2,481 
1,801 
l,0t>9 

$9,654,964 
8,670,517 
9,764,011 

$42,297,009 
6,759,200 
9,806,004 

1.810 
1,266 
1,196 

1,471 
1,618 
1,889 

1.998 
1,164 
1,888 

W7 
968 

Jane 

1.00» 

Total 

8.956 

4,721 

$28,069,512 

$58,861,218 

8,778 

4.426 

8,840 

2,90K 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
Buffalo. — ^Whereas  the  first  quairter  af  1901,  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  cost  of  buildings  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed, afl  comipared  with  1899  and  1900,  promised  an  active 
season  in  the  Buffalo  building  trades,  the  second  quarter  of  1901 
msbkes  a  very  unfavorable  showing  as  compared  with  preceding 
years.  The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  authorized  was  much  less 
than  in  the  second. quarter  of  1900  and  lees  than  half  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1899,  thus: 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BCIFFALO— APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNK 

NuMBKR  or  Pbrxits.  Estimatsd  Cost. 

yewBuildingt:  11899.  1900.     190r  1899.           1900.  1901.  ' 

April 90  40         78  $905,493  $128,595  $154,867 

May 110  57         98  273,255       363,463  165.440 

Joiie .78  54-80  341,105       115.615  77,061 

Total "Sre       Im      "2O6  $818,853     $503,6r4     $396,888 

Bmnodeled  Buildi7%a» : 

April 75  63  61  $41,^1  $43,653  $73,000 

May 89  70  40  78.898  89,814  81,060 

June 83  48  17  345.965  59.570  6,036 

Total "346        "llBl      "Hi  $366,354     $143,036     $109,096 

.    New  and  Remodeled  BvUdinga : 

April 165  108  189  $347,383  $166,347  $237,867. 

May 199  127  138  350,654  308,376^  196,500 ' 

June 160  lOa  47  587,070  175.185        83,117 

Total "534       "WS     "334        $1~185,107     $644,708     $506,984 

Rochester, — The  mere  number  of  buildings  authorized  to  be 
coDiStructed  in  the  second  quarter  of  1901  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1899  and  1900,  but  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  as  indicated  by  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  projected  buildings,  has  fallen  off  very  considerably,  thus: 

ROCHESTER— QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  80. 

NUMBBK  OF 
PBRMrrS.  ESTIMATBD  COST. 

1899.     1900.    1901.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

New  buildings 186       148       148         $533,600      $581,010      $414,073 

Remodeled  buildings 50        93        67  40,044  73,385  88,596 

Total lai       340       385  $.'»3,644       $653,395       $SQ3,66i» 

Syracuse. — The  building  statistics  of  Syracuse  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1901  indicated  a  slight  increase  in  building  activity 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1900.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1901  the  cost  of  authorized,  buildings  is 
nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1900,  as  indicated  below.    It 
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may  be  added  that  the  second  quarter  of  1900  was  not  excep- 
tional, but  was  almost  identical  with  1899  in  respect  of  the  build- 
ing statistics  : 


8YKACUSE-APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUKE. 
NUVBBB 

or 

PCRMITS.  ESTIMATBD  COST. 

IfewBuiUllnga:                            19U0.  1901.  1900.  lioi? 

April 83       48  fT5.389  $167,443 

Hay .^       29       83  61,590  78,535 

June '      88       28  127,040  176»7S0 

Total ~90   15  $263,799  $422.709 

AddiHotu: 

April 72       64  $33,475  $32,715 

May 68       74  33.150  81,*^ 

June. 52       48  86.130  46,895 

Total 212    "186  $102,755  $110,376 

New  Bvildinga  and  Additiona: 

April 105      112  $108,714  $300,158 

May 117      107  94,670  109.801 

June SO       70  163,170  223.125 

Total 302    "^  $366,554  $533,084 
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IMMIGRATION   AT   THE   PORT   OF    NEW  YORK* 

A  large  increase  in  immigration  was  recorded  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1901,  the  arrivals  numbering  161,550,  as  against  140,- 
344  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  69,782  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1901. 

Southern  Italians  retained  the  lead  among  the  thirty-four  races 
represented  in  the  statistical  record,  55,026  of  that  element  hav- 
ing landed  in  April,  May  and  June — more  than  one-third  of  the 
total.  The  Poles  were  next,  with  10,393,  or  12  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate. 

Considerinjg  the  races  whose  numbers  exceeded  1,500  and  com- 
paring the  statistics  for  the  quarter  ending  in  June,  this  year, 
with  those  for  the  like  months  of  1900^  the  Ruthenians  had  the 
greatest  increase — 120  per  cent,  while  the  Portuguese  gained  72 
per  cent,  the  Groatians  and  Slovenians  59  per  cent,  the  Southern 
Italians  47  per  cent,  the  Greeks  40  per  cent,  the  Magyars  30  per 
cent,  the  Slovaks  25  per  cent,  the  Northern  Italians  19  per  cent, 
the  Germans  18  per  cent,  the  Poles  10  per  cent,  and  the  Scandi- 
navians 1  per  cent.  A  falling  off  of  44  per  cent  was  reported  for 
the  Hebrew  race.  Decrease  in  the  Irish  immigration  was  26  per 
cent,  and  the  Fhinish  arrivals  diminished  18  per  cent. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  settlers  who  arrived  during  the 
quarter  ending  on  June  30,  1901,  were  males  and  26  per  cent 
were  females,  while  in  that  quarter  of  1900  70  per  cent  were  males 
and  30  per  cent  were  females.  The  most  noticeabl4  disproportion 
of  sexes  in  this  year's  contingent  of  newcomers  was  among  the 
Greeks,  98  per  cent  of  whom  were  males  and  2  per  cent  were 
females.  The  smallest  disparity  was  credited  to  the  Portuguese — 
52  per  cent  males  and  48  per  cent  females. 
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Although  the  prpportion  of  immigrants  destined  to  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  year  was  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  January, 
February  and  March,  it  fell  below  that  of  the  second  quarter 
of  1900.  While  Pennsylvania's  proportion  for  the  April-June 
quarter  of  1901  w^as  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  it  was  nevertheless  larger  than  for  the  quarter  ending 
with  June,  1900.  Kew  Jersey  showed  a  decreased  percentage 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  quarters  named.    The  proportions  for  the  three  periods 


^'ere: 


Sbgohd  Quartbr. 


1900. 


1901. 


Per  cent    Per  cent. 


New  York 

PennBylvanla.. 
Massachusetts . 
New  Jersey  . . . . 
Connecticut.... 


41.5 
16.5 
8.6 
6.5 
4.0 


ST.9 

ai.8 

7.8 
6.1 
8.9 


First  Quartkr. 
19U1. 
Per  cent. 
82.5 
27.1 
5.a 
6.6 
a. 8 


During  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  the  propor- 
tion of  newcomers  who  went  to  the  several  divisions  of  States 
:and  Territories  outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  was  24.5 
per  cent,  w±ile  for  the  corresponding  quarters  ending  in  June, 
1900  and  1901,  the  percentages  were  20.9  and  22.2,  respectively. 

In  the  appended  table  will  be  found  a  statement  in  detail  of 
the  avowed  destination  of  all  who  arrived  at  New  York  during 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1901 : 


Jklabama , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . . . .' 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

District  of  Columbia., 

Florida 

Oeoi^la 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indian  Territory. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Halne 

Varyland , 

Maasactausetts  . 

HtcbigMi 

Minneatyta 

Vlastsslppt  ...., 
Missouri 


101 
17 
M 
21 

1.096 
6,905 
S88 
121 
61 
49 

a 

68 

10,S28 

648 

28 

1,064 

898 

65 

.      180 

137 

407 

11,S85 

3,2itl 

2,566 

8 

851 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota . . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode  Island  .  . . 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota . . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah    

Vermont 

VlrKlnla 

Wa^hlnfftoQ 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming ........ 


469 

595 

94 

200 

9,816 

18 

61,299 

10 

655 

4.767 

48 

187 

84,472 

1.589 

4 

552 

48 

277 

115 

251 

126 

614 

764 

2,288 

184 


Total . 


l«l,MQ 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quart€fr  ending  June  30,  1901,  finishes  the  spring  season's 
work  and  introduces  us  to  the  summer  trade.  During  the  month 
of  June  calls  began  to  come  in  from  out  of  town  for  help  of  all 
kinds.  At  no  time  were  we  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  wait- 
resses and  help  of  various  kinds  for  hotels,  such  help  being  lield 
almost  at  a  premium.  One  hotel  proprietor  wrote  us  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Bureau  could  not  supply  him  with  the  required  help 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  close  up  his  place.  This  is  simply 
an  instance  illustrative  of  existing  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  hotel  season 
and  the  out-of-town  orders  for  thi&  year  would  surpass  our 
former  experience. 

Very  manj  women  who  apply  for  work  here  are  advanced  in 
years — some  of  them  having  to  begin  life  anew  at  a  time  when  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  rest  might  be  their  portion,  yet  the 
death  of  husband  and  family  have  forced  them  to  seek  labor 
instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  and  peace  of  their  own  family  circle. 
To  find  a  place  for  such  is  not  easy,  yet  it  is  a  worthy  work  to 
enable  such  people  to  be  self-sustaining  rather  than  eat  the  bread 
of  charity.  At  present  there  is  a  decided  prejudice  against  people 
who  show  any  sign  of  advanced  age.  It  would  appear  that  expe- 
rience does  not  count  for  as  much  as  it  might.  And  yet  when  this 
prejudice  is  overcome  and  employers  consent  to  give  employment 
to  one  who  is  a  little  advanced  in  years  the  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  An  employer  giving  her  experience  along  such  lines 
says  that  though  such  employees  are  not  as  quick  as  the  younger 
folk,  that  in  the  end  the  work  was  done  and  done  as  it  ought  to 
be,  even  though  it  did  take  a  little  longer  time.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  people  who  are  willing  to  work,  yet,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  in  a'state  of  enforced  idlene>s.  It  is  the  old  story  of  being 
"  too  proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  steal.'' 

While  attention  is  given  to  all  orders  received  no  opportunity 
is  let  i)ass  by  which  we  could  remove  a  person  from  amongst  those 
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who  are,  aa  it  were,  unfortunate  to  live  long  enough  to  have  their 
labor  no  longer  a  commercial  commodity  in  demand  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  work  of  the  State  in  this  direction  is  along  right  lines. 
It  makes  people  feel  the  fallacy  of  the  charge  &o  often  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  cares  only  for  the  interests  of  corpora- 
tions; that  while  the  masses  pay  the  expense  of  government,  the 
classes  reap  all  the  benefits. 

A  person  can  come  to  the  open  door  of  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  and  partake  of  its  benefits  without  losing  that  self-respect 
so  essential  to  manhood  and  good  citizenship.  The  utility  of  the 
Free  Employment  Bureau  is  recognized  by  the  diversity  of  its 
patrons.  We  receive  orders  for  help  from  the  home  circles  direct, 
State  institutions,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  stores  and  factories — 
in  fact  from  almost  every  walk  in  life.  And  it  is  plegsant  to  be 
able  to  state  that  as  a  rule  both  employers  and  employees  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  relations  brought  into  existence 
through  this  Bureau. 

There  is  not  a  misconception  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  Bureau.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  a  charity  in 
any  sense  of  the  term;  that  it  is  a  State  labor  exchange,  where 
honest  workers  exchange  their  labor  for  a  compensation  offered 
by  employers.  Business  principles  are  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  Bureau.  Care  is  taken  that  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
people  seeking  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market  through  this 
Bureau  is  »,  part  of  our  record.  Inquiry  is  made  from  former 
employers  with  a  view  to  establishing  this  fact,  and  on  this  basis 
they  are  employed  and  take  their  places  amongst  the  producers. 
E^'ery  statement  made  as  to  where  employed,  nature  of  employ- 
ment, duration  of  same  and  ability  to  perform  the  work  is  strictly 
investigated  before  they  are  introduced  to  employers.  On  the 
other  band,  care  is  taken  that  our  employees  are  introduced  only 
to  employers  who  will  live  out  their  part  of  the  contract. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30,  1901: 

AppliG*n(s  for  work 1,340 

Applloanto  for  help... l.Ul 

Sltnatlona  secured 8S9 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment ,.       62. 8 
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INDUSTRIAL   DISPUTES  IN   NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  Machinists'  Strike  for  a  Nine-Hour  Day. 

The  largest  strike  of  the  year  was  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chinists instituted  May  20th  throughout  the  State,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  a  nine-hour  day  without  re- 
duction of  wages.  It  is  still  too  early  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  this  strike,  which  is  even  yet  unsettled  in  a  small  number 
of  establishments.  Comprehensive  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected for  presentation  in  the  Department's  annual  report,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  following  statement  prepared  for  the 
Departmeftt  bj-  James  O'Connell,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  will  have  to  serve  as  the  most 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject  that  is  available: 

The  strike  was  ordered  by  the  International  officers  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  membership  at  large,  to  take  place  Monday  morning. 
May  20,  1901.  The  following  demands  were  presented  to  all  employers 
of  machinists  throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  except  those  employed 
by  the  government,  railway  and  factory  service: 

1.  Inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  workday. 

2.  Increase  of  12Vi  per  cent    in  wages. 

3.  Standard  rates  for  overtime  as  follows:  Time  and  one-half  to  mid- 
night; double  time  from  midnight  until  morning,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  Machinists  working  on  night  turns  to  receive  extra  ^compensatioD 
for  all  time  worked  over  54  hours  per  week  in  accordance  with  rate 
set  forth  in  article  3. 

5.  The  regulation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed,  one 
being  allowed  for  the  shop,  and  one  for  each  five  Journeyman  employed. 

6.  That  both  sides  should  agree  to  submit  any  disputes  that  might  arise 
in  the  future  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

We  have  made  satisfactory  settlements  with  328  firms  of  New  York 
State  employing  15,325  machinists.  This  does  not  include  government^ 
railroad  or  machinists  employed  in  factories.  The  number  of  firms  .witli 
whom  we  have  made  settlements  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  State 
are  as  follows:        # 

Rochester,  fifty  firms.  Elmlra,  two  firms. 

Seneca  Falls,  four  firms.  Auburn,  three  firms. 

Schenectady,  one  firm.  Dunkirk,  one  firm. 

Syracuse,  nineteen  firms.  I»ckport,  four  firms. 

New  York  City,  ninety  firms.  Buffalo,  forty  firms. 

Brooklyn,  sixty  firms.  Binghamton,  six  firms. 

Niagara  Falls,  four  firms. 
The  balance  of  the  firms  with  whom  we  have  made  settlements,  are 
scattered   around   through  the  smaller  cities   and   towns   in   the   State. 
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^Strikes  are  still  on  with  the  following  firms:*  The  Worthlngton  Pump 
Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Holly  Pump  Co.  of  Lockport,  the  Davidson 
Pump  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  the  Rumsey  Pump  Co.  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  all 
firms  at  Watertown.  The  above  strikes  involved  about  one  thousand 
machinists. 

The  result  of  our  general  strike  which  occurred  May  20th,  has  been 
practically  the  inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  workday  in  the  machinists' 
trade,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the  United 
states. 

Rochester  Street  Laborers. 

On  January  1,  1901,  the  Rochester  Street  and  Building 
Laborers'  Union  notified  the  Mason  and  Street  Contractors' 
Association  that  on  April  1st  an  increase  of  wages  from  18| 
<ents  to  22  cents  per  hour  with  recognition  of  the  union  would, 
be  demanded.  Between  those  two  dates  nun^erous  conferences 
between  the  two  orga^nizations  were  held,  but  the  employers 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the  men.  Nego- 
tiations 9f  the  same  character  and  equally  fruitless  were  con- 
tinued until  May  20th,  when  the  laborers  struck.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  four  branches,  English,  German,  Italian  and  Polish, 
into  which  the  general  union  is  divided,  ceased  work,  the  total 
number  being  about  1,200. 

The  strike  thus  inaugurated  was  continued  for  nearly  two 
months.  During  this  time  all  work  on  public  imppovemente  in 
the  oity-  was  brought  entirely  to  a  standstill  and  work  on  many 
private  contracts  was  more  or  less  interrupted,  something  like 
80  street  and  building  contractors  being  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy. The  progress  of  the  strike  was  marked  by  numerous 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  which  gave  rise  to 
no  serious  disturbances  except  on  June  26th,  when  a  clash  with 
the  i)olice  occurred,  in  which  some  rioting  took  place,  shots  were 
fired  fui  the  air  by  the  police  and  several  persons  received  injuries, 
though  no  one  was  fatally  hurt.  In  a  few  cases  attempts  were 
made  by  contractors  to  operate  with  non-union  men,  some  of 
them  being  brought  in  from  outside  the  city  of  Rochester,  but 
the  strikers  were  generally  successful  in  inducing  such  to  stop 
work,  and  the  struggle  was  for  the  most  part  one  of  endurance 
fisto  which  side  cou^d  hold  out  longest  without  working. 

Negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  were  aJmiost  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  strike.    The  State  Board  of  Arbitration 

*  ▲ooordlDg  to  recent  news  dispatches  some  of  these  disputes  have  been  settled. 
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on  three  different  occasions  sent  a  representative  to  Rochester^ 
who  made  repeated  efforts  to  effect  an  agreement.  Three  days 
after  the  strike  was  declared  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  met 
both  parties  and  ultimately  secured  from  the  employers'  com- 
mittee a  written  proposition,  which  was  presented  to  a  committee 
of  the  strikers.  The  latter  expressed  their  personal  objection  to 
this  propo8kal,  but  laid  it  before  a  meeting  of  the  strikers,  where 
it  was  unanimously  rejected.  On  June  5th  the  representative  of 
the  State  Board  again  induced  the  committees  from  the  two  sides 
to  confer  after  ha^ing  secured  from  the  employers  a  modi^cation 
of  their  first  proposition,  and  the  einployers  were  urged  to  accept 
a  compromise  now  offered  by  the  men,  who  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  20  cents  instead  of  22  cents  per  hour.  The  con- 
tractors, however,  declined  to  accept  these  terms.  On  June  10th 
a  fruitlesB  conference  between  -representatives  of  the  parties  on 
their  own  initiative  w^s  held.  A  few  days  later  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Labor  Department  for  the  third  time  intervened  and 
secured  from  the  contractors  a  proposition  to  submit  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  an  arbitration  committee,  each  side  to  choose  one 
member  and  these  two  a  third,  which  committee  should  ascertain 
the  "  average  wages  of  common  labor  in  all  cities  outside  of  New 
York  City,"  the  average  minimum  rate  so  determined  to  be  the 
minimum  rate  in  Rochester  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  strikers  to 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  pending  the  decision.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  little  favor  among  the  strikers,  who  objected  to 
returning  to  work  pending  an' award  and  who  were  inclined  to 
view  the  plan  as  a  ruse  of  the  contractors  to  gain  time.  With 
the  failure  of  this  third  attempt  the  efforts  of  the  State's  repre- 
sentative ceased. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  looking  toward  a  -settlement  of  the 
controversy  were  undertaken  by  the  Mayor  and  city  oflBdals  of 
Rochester.  Conferences  were  held  with  representatives  from 
each  side  with  this  object  in  view.  Moreover,  the  question  of 
annulling  the  contracts  given  by  the  city  for  work  whose  com- 
pletion had  been  prevented  by  the  strike  became  more  c^nd  more 
prominent.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  this  latter  element  was  the 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Under 
the  city's  contracts,  if  work  was  not  completed  within  a  specified 
time,  bonds  for  ^he  whole  amount  of  the  contract  were  to  be  for- 
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feited  to  the  city.  Threats  of  enforcing  this  provision  were  made 
at  various  times  during  the  strike,  such  a  course  being  urged  by 
the  laborers  and  certain  citizens  who  were  discommoded  by  the 
conditions  in  many  streets  undergoing  repairs.  On  July  3d  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  issued  a  notice  to  the  contractors 
holding  city  contracts  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  prog- 
ress of  their  work  and  insisting  that  "the  work  be  immediately 
resumed  and  rapidly  progressed  or  1  shall  be  obliged  to  terminate 
your  contract."  This  move  was  met  by  the  contractors,  however, 
with  the  announcement  of  their  intention  in  no  way  to  recede 
from  their  j^revious  position,  and  siteps  were  taken  to  bring  in 
outside  labor  and  to  make  a  legal  fight  against  any  annulment 
of  contract's.  The  efforts  to  secure  labor  from  outside  the  city 
were  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  those  brought  in  were  very  soon  won 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of 
July  12th  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply  of  the 
city  notified  the  city  contractors  that  unless  they  signed  articles 
of  agreement  with  their  men  by  3  o'clock  that  day  their  contracts 
would  be  annulled.  This  resulted  in  bringing  the  parties  together 
on  the  siame  day  and  the  signing  of  the  agreement  given  below, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the  laborer^  to  the  above  mentioned 
city  officials  on  the  day  before.  This  settled  the  strike  so  far  as 
the  street  contractors  were  concerned.  There  was  never  any 
formal  termination  of  the  controversy  with  the  building  con- 
tractors, their  laborers  gradually  drifting  back  to  work.  The 
following  agreement,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  the  laborers  a 
minimum  wage  of  20  cents  per  hour,  but  nothing  is  definitely  said 
as  to  recognition  of  the  union,  though  the  organization  is  made 
the  party  to  the  agreement : — 

Articles  of  Agreement  between  Street  Contractors  and  the  Street  and 
BuUdlng  Laborers'  Union,  7,405,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Article  I. 

It  is  mutuaUy  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  that  the  working  hours  shall  be 
from  8.  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  to  be  known  as 
regular  working  hours. 

Article  II. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  shall  be  20  cents  per  hour  for  regular  working  hours. 
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Article  III. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  the  businesg  agent 
of  the  Laborers'  Union  shall  ha\re  power  to  visit  the  Job  steward  durlng^ 
working  hours,  with  the  permission  of  the  contractor  or  his  foreman. 

Article  IV. 

When  necessary  to  work  overtime,  time  and  a  half  will  be  paid.  For 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day^ 
Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day, 
double  time  will  be  paid.  When  necessary  to  work  men  In  shifts,  such 
labor  shall  not  be  classed  as  overtime.  Provisions  of  Article  I  and  of 
this  article  shall  not  apply  to  men  working  for  asphalt  contractors  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  heating  and  laying  of  asphalt 

Article  V, 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if  either  of  the  above  named  parties 
wishes  to  change  the  above  agreement  it  shall  give  at  least  three  months'^ 
notice  In  writing. 

Article  VI. 

And  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  all  the  above 
provisions  in  this  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  from  date 
of  ratification  until  April  1,  1902,  or  until  abrogated  as  provided  la 
Article  V. 

Orleans  County  Quarrymen.       * 

Difficulty  early  in  the  spring  between  the  local  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Ijabor  and  certain  quarry  owners  of  Orleans  county 
over  a  scale  of  prices  and  the  time  for  payment  of  wages  finally 
resulted  in  a  strike  on  May  20th  which  ultimately  involved  some 
23  firms  and  about  500  employees.  The  two  main  points  at  issue 
in  the  controversy  were,  first,  the  demand  of  the  men  that  wages 
be  paid  every  two  weeks  instead  of  monthly,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, and,  second,  the  question  of  employment  of  non-union  quarry- 
men.  On  the  former  matter  the  men  were  most  insistant,  main- 
taining that  the  retention  of  their  wages  until  the  end  of  the 
month  amounted  to  a  forced  loan  with  no  security  to  them.  The 
quarry  owners  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  payment  every 
two  weeks  was  impossdble  on  account  of  the  time  required  to 
measure  up  the  stone  and  make  out  pay  rolls. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  general  organizations  covering  the 
district  were  effected  by  both  parties,  the  employers  forming  the 
Medina  Sandstone  Producers'  Association  of  Orleans  County  and 
the  quarrymen  establishing  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
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Stone  Industry  for  Western  New  York,  representing  three  local 
unions  in  the  county,  viz. ;  a  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Associa- 
tion, a  Knights  of  Labor  asaembly  and  a  local  aseembly^of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  was  finally  effected  on  July  6th. 
Mr.  B.  Stark,  mediator  of  industrial  disputes,  representing  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  visited  Albion  on 
June  26th  and  in  conference  with  the  quarry  owners  suggested 
that  the  payment  of  wages  twice  monthly  should  be  conceded  to 
the  men  on  condition  that  the  latter  drop  the  contention  for  em- 
ployment of  union  men  only.  To  this  the  employers  Agreed,  and 
when  the  proposition  wa«  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  quarry- 
men  on  July  6th  it  was  adopted  by  them.  The  terms  of  settle-, 
ment  were  embodied  in  the  following  agreement  to  hold  for  six 
months : 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  July,  1901,  by 
-and  between  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  The  Medina  Sandstone  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 

First. — The  quarrymen  hereby  agree  to  pay  on  the  18th  and  the  3d  days 
of  each  month,  and  no  more  than  three  days  to  be  kept  back  at  any  time. 

Second. — No  boycott  to  be  declared  by  either  party  individually  or  col- 
lectively. 

Third. — No  fines  to  be  imposed  against  any  men  who  have  been  at 
work  during  this  disturbance,  either  union  or  non-union  men. 

Fourth. — The  Knights  of  Labor  agree  to  work  peacefully  with  all  men 
who  may  be  employed  at  the  same  quarry  with  themselves,  whether 
union  or  not;  but  the  right  is  hereby  conceded  that  they  have  the  privi- 
lege to  induce  any  men  to  uhite  with  them  providing  the  same  is  done 
peaceably  and  without  coercion. 

This  agreement  to  be  good  until  January  first,  1902,  and  the  same  to 
include  the  General  Union  of  Stone  CutTters,  also  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

(Signed) 

D.  CIABLA, 

Chairman  K.  of  L, 
OHAS.  E.  POST. 

Secretary  K.  of  L. 
ALLAN  OHADWICK, 
F.  N.  HINDS, 
JOHN  PBRRIN, 
For  Quarrymen' s  Association, 

This  agreement  was  ratified'  by  the  Medina  Sandstone  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Orleans  County,  on  July  6th,  1901. 

E.  F.  FANCHER, 

President, 

W.  J.   KiRBT, 

Secrelary, 
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Decision  of  the  Umpire  in  the  New  York  Bricklayers'  Dispute. 

Robert  De  Forrest,  who  was  selected  as  umpire  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  unions  of  brick- 
layers in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs,  New  York  City,  the 
details  of  which  were  chronicled  in  the  June  Bulletin,  rendered 
his  decision  on  July  13th,  sustaining  the  principal  claim  made 
by  the  unions.  The  question  referred  to  him  was  whether,  under 
the  agreement  between  the  employers'  association  and  the  work- 
men's unions,  waiting  time  of  three  and  one-half  days  should  be 
allowed  to  the  bricklayers  who  were  ^working  for  Contractor 
Reilly  on  the  building  at  Broadway  and  West  Seventy-third 
street,  Manhattan,  as  well  as  waiting  time  claimed  by  the  work- 
men of  a  firm  of  sub-contractors  who  were  erecting  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  structure.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions maintained  that  the  contractor  had  violated  the  agreement 
because  he  had  not  contracted  to  do  the  fireprooflng  in  the  build- 
ing and  consequently  had  not  employed  thereat  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  That  particular  point 
was  at  the  beginning  decided  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers  by  the 
Joint  Arbitration  Board.  In  his  opinion  the  umpire  finds  that 
"  there  is  no  conflict  of  testimony  on  the  material  facts,  and  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  an  interpretation  practically  of  what 
may  be  called  the  waiting-time  clause  of  the  agreement."  He  con- 
tinues: 

"  However  onerous  it  may  be  to  Mr.  ReUly,  the  decision  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board,  as  to  which  there  was  considerable  discussion  before  me, 
Is  final  as  between  the  present  parties,  and  so  far  as  affects  the  question 
before  me,  Mr.  Reilly  must  be  deemed  to  have  violated  that  agreement 
The  work  of  bricklayers  stopped  on  the  buUding.  The  two  days  follow- 
ing this  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
April  3d  and  4th,  were  both  rainy,  when  no  work  could  have  been  done 
by  tlie  bricklayers  on  the  building  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Fri- 
day. AprU  5th,  was  a  pleasant  day,  when  work  would  ordinarily  have 
gone  on.  The  whistle  blew,  but  no  bricklayers  returned  to  work,  nor 
was  any  work  done  by  them  on  Saturday,  the  following  day.  None  of 
the  bricklayers  received  their  pay  until  Saturday.  On  that  day  they 
were  all  paid,  but  were  paid  only  to  and  including  April  2d,  when  the 
last  work  was  actuaUy  done.  At  the  time  of  payment  no  request  was 
made  for  waiting  time,  but  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  held 
between  April  6th  and  April  25th,  when  Mr.  Reilly  succeeded  in  having 
the  fireprooflng  Included  in  his  contract  and  the  Arbitration  Board  de- 
cided that  the  work  should^'' proceed,  claims  for  waiting  time  were  made, 
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varying  in  extent  from  two  hours  to  thirteen  and  one-half  days.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  allowance  of  these  claims  under  the  contract  which 
has  been  referred  to  me.  The  particular  clause  of  the  contract  under 
which  these  claims  must  be  decided  is  the  eighth,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"  *  Bricklayers  when  laid  off  sball  be  paid  apon  request,  either  by  cash  or  by  order  on  the  ofllee } 
If  the  latter,  he  shall  receive  one-half  hour  in  addition  to  actual  time.  In  case  of  failure  to  receive 
bis  money  at  the  offlci*  within  one  hour  from  the  time  of  lay-off  he  shall  receive  waiting  time  up  10 
the  receipt  of  his  pay.  If  discharged,  he  shall  be  paid  at  once  on  the  job,  failure  of  which  shall 
entitle  hJm  to  waiting  time  as  above.' 

"  The  clause  seems  to  me  intended  to  safeguard  the  bricklayer  against 
any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  his  pay,  and  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
receive  for  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  waiting  for  obtaining  his  pay 
the  same  wages  as  if  he  had  worked.  The  Justice  of  such  a  provision 
is  apparent  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  under  this  clause  waiting 
time  is  only  received  by  a  bricklayer  *up  to  the  receipt  of  his  pay.' 
The  time  of  payment  fixes  the  time  beyond  which  no  right  to  'waiting 
time'  exists.  However  justifiable  a  strike,  or  however  unjustifiable  a 
lockout,  waiting  time  would  not  be  payable  under  this  agreement,  after 
bricklayers  were  laid  off  or  discharged,  or  after  they  had  received  their 
pay.  If  Mr.  Reilly  had  paid  his  bricklayers  immediately  upon  the  stop- 
page of  the  work,  no  claim  for  waiting  time  could  have  been  properly 
made.  He  did  not,  however,  pay  off  his  bricklayers  until  Saturday,  and 
therefore  waiting  time  is  payable.  For  what  period  Is  this  waiting  time 
payable?  For  the  reasons  stated,  It  is  not  payable  beyond  the  actual 
time  of  payment  on  Saturday.  A  literal  reading  of  one  clause  of  the 
agreement  taken  by  itself,  viz. :  *  In  case  of  failure  to  receive  his  money 
at  the  office  within  one  hour  from  the  time  of  lay-off,  he  (the  bricklayer) 
shall  receive  waiting  time  up  to  the  receipt  of  his  pay,*  would  justify 
a  construction  entitling  the  bricklayers  to  waiting  time '  from  Tuesday 
to  Saturday,  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  days.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion would  give  them  pay  for  two  rainy  days,  for  whicli  they  would  have 
received  no  pay  had  work  continued  as  before.  I  do  not  think  this  con- 
struction should,  as  a  matter  of  legal  precedent,  be  given  to  the  agree- 
ment taken  as  a  whole.  It  was,  I  think,  intended  to  Indemnify  the 
bricklayer  for  any  lost  time  in  obtaining  his  pay,  but  not  to  penalize 
the  mason.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  statements  of  some 
bricklayer  members  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  who,  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion  before  arbitration  was  agreed  upon,  tu  the  spirit  of 
fairness  which  has  evidently  characterized  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
asserted  that  they  made  no  claims  for  waiting  time  on  rainy  days.  How- 
ever, under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  which  presents  some 
special  equities  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers  as  respects  lost  time,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  desire  of  both  sides,  expressed  to  me  at  the  hearing, 
•  that  substantial  justice  should  be  done,'  I  have  determined  to  award  to 
the  bricklayers  waiting  time  between  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  inclu- 
sive, being  three  and  one-half  working  days.  I  am  more  ready  to  do  this, 
because  I  notice  by  the  record  that  at  least  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Masons'  Association  had  at  one  time  suggested  this  as  a  basis  of 
settlement.  I  therefore  decide  that  the  bricklayers  who  were  employed 
on  this  job  at  the  time  when  work  was  stopped  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Arb'itration  Board,  rendered  April  2d,  and  who  lost  wages 
thereby,  are  entitled  to  waiting  time  up  to  receipt  of  their  pay,  which 
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I  understand  to  have  been  at  noon  on  Saturday,  April  6tb,  making  three 
and  one-half  days  In  aU. 

"  I  have  not  been  unmindful  in  arriving  at  this  decision)  of  several 
points  raised  by  the  Mason  Builders.  It  was  claimed  that  waiting  time 
was  only  payable  under  the  contract  *  upon  request,'  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  bricklayers  had  received  their  pay  on  Saturday  without  requesting 
pay  for  waiting  time,  all  claim  for  wating  time  had  been  waived.  There 
Is  some  force  in  this  suggestion,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  which  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Arbitration  Board  of  both 
parties,  and  which  the  bricklayers  may  have  properly  hesitated  to  com- 
plicate by  any  special  request,  I  do  not  think  their  failure  to.  request 
waiting  time  should  be  deemed  any  waiver  of  their  right  to  do  so  under 
the  agreement.  It  was  also  claimed  that  waiting  time  was  only  payable 
when  bricklayers  were  laid  off  or  discharged,  and  that  Mr.  Reilly  did 
not  lay  off  or  discharge  his  men  in  this  case.  Work  stoppi»d  in  this 
case  by  no  fault  of  the  bricklayers,  but  because  the  Arbitration  Board 
decided  that  Mr.  Reilly  had  violated  this  agreement.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  the  right  of  the  men  to  waiting  time  should  be 
settled  as  if  they  were  laid  off  or  discharged  by  the  act  of  their  em- 
ployer. It  was  claimed  by  some  representatives  of  the  union  that  Mr. 
Reilly  had  ordered  his  bricklayers  out  on  the  Monday  following  the  Satur- 
day on  which  they  were  paid,  and  therefore  waiting  time  again  began 
to  run.  Mr.  Reilly  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  McCann,  distinctly  denied  this, 
and  the  bricklayers  who  were  apparently  produced  as  witnesses  against 
Mr.  Reilly  on  this  point  failed  to  prove  that  Mr.  Reilly  or  any  one  for . 
whose  acts  he  Is  legally  responsible  asked  them  to  go  out  on  that  day. 
This  claim  has  not  tlierefore  been  substantiated. 

**  I  was  impressed  at  the  hearing  by  the  fairness  and  frankness  which 
characterized  the  presentation  of  this  controversy  by  the  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  this  impression  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  minutes 
of  previous  meetings,  which.  I  have  read.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  which  includes  so  many  fair-minded  men  on  both 
sides,  should  have  been,  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  years,  able 
to  settle  all  the  many  difl'erences  which  had  naturally  arisen  between 
the  bricklayer  and  their  employers.  The  community  at  large,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  of  the  Bricklayers* 
Unions,  are  under  great  obligation  for  the  faithful  sei'vice  of  this 
Arbitration  Board." 

Jamestown  Street  Railway  Strike. 

The  discharge  of  three  employees  by  the  Jamestown  Street  Rail- 
way Company  was  the  cau.««e  of  a  strike  against  that  firm  on  May 
30th  by  about  60  motormen  and  conductors,  members  of  Division 
No.  188,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees. 
The  strikers  claimed  that  the  three  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  membership  in  the  union  and  demanded  their  reinstate- 
ment, while  the  conpany  alleged  that  their  dismissal  was  due 
fiolelv  to  violation  of  the  company's  rules  and  had  nothing  to  do 
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'^ith  their  connection  with  the  association^  and  refused  to  re-em- 
ploy them. 

On  June  1st  the  officials  of  the  company  issued  an  'ultimatum 
to  the  men,  informing  them  that  the  places  of  all  who  did  not  re- 
turn ito  work  on  or  before  July  4th  would  be  permanently  filled. 
None  of  the  strikers,  however,  had  appeared  for  employment  on 
that  day.  On  the  5th  the  common  council  of  the  city  authorized 
the  mayor  to  appoint  a  comtnittee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
-about  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  which  committee  was  appointed, 
and  included  the  mayor,  county  judge,  county  treasurer,  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools^  a  prominent  clergyman,  and  the 
^itor  of  a  Jamestown  newspaper.  Having  investigated  the  sit- 
uation, this  eommittee  drew  up  recommendations,  being  assisted 
therein  by  Second  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  reached  Jamestown  on  July  10th.  These 
recommendations  contained  the  terms  which  the  committee  had 
eecured  from  the  railway  company  and  the  men  were  urged  to 
accept  them.  The  terms  thus  offered  included  full  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  men  to  join  the  union,  and  a  promise  to  re-em- 
ploy all  those  on  strike  as  fast  as  possible,  except  the  three  men 
originally  discharged.  A  full  meeting  of  the  men,  to  which  the 
oommittee  presented  its  report,  unanimously  rejected  its  recom- 
mendations, the  «trikers  insisting  that  all  men  must  be  taken 
back  at  the  same  time. 

July  26th  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  again 
visited  Jamestown  and  by  request  of  a  committee  from  the  union 
and  the  third  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
arranged  a  conference  between  those  parties,  the  president  of 
the  street  railway  company  and  himself.  This  conference,  at 
which  the  situation  was  again  reviewed  in  detail,  served  to  make 
clear  the  company's  willingncfis  to  re-employ  without  discrimina- 
tion any  of  the  strikers  whose  service  had  been  satisfactory  in 
the  past,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  their  determination  to 
consider  no  proposal  involving  the  dismissal  of  their  present  em- 
ployees in  order  to  make*  places  for  those  who  had  struck.  The 
■conference  also  resulted  in  a  meeting  subsequently  betrween  the 
<»ompany's  president  and  the  national  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  but  this  meet- 
ing proved  fruitless. 
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Tliere  has  thus  far  been  no  definite  termination  of  the  strike. 
The  railway  company  now  has  a  full  force  of  men  in  its  employ- 
ment, while  the  present  statue  of  the  controversy  leaves  the  mem- 
berfi  of  the  union  still  nominally  on  strike  and  endeavoring,  it  is 
said,  to  maintain  a  boycott  againet  the  company. 

Tupper  Lake  Saw-Mill  Employees. 

On  July  8th  the  mill  hands  employed  by  the  Sherman,  the 
Santa  Clara,  and  the  Norwood  lumber  companies,  and  the  Under- 
wood pulp  mill  at  Tupper  Lake,  struck  for  a  reduction  of  work- 
ing time  from  11  to  10  hours  per  day.  About  400  men  went  out. 
Four  days  after  the  strike  began  the  Santa  Clara  mill  was 
started  with  a  small  force,  but  was  shut  down  after  running 
a  few  hours  as  the  result  of  the  appearance  at  the  mill  in  a  ' 
body  of  the  strikers  from  the  other  establishments. 

Nothing  but  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  was  involved  in  the 
controversy.  The  men,  who  .were  unorganized,  declared  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  maintain  their  health  and  strength 
permanently  under  the  strain  involved  in  11  hours  work  with 
the  improved,  high-speed  machinery  used  with  steam  power 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  slower  machines  previously 
run  by  water  power.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
that  the  mills  must  be  run  eleven  hours  per  day  in  order  to  clean 
up  the  previous  winter's  output  during  the  short  open  season 
when  logs  can  be  floated.  So  determined  were  both  parties  on 
the  issue  thus  directly  joined  that  repeated  efforts  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  secure  some  conces- 
sion with  a  view  to  a  compromise  were  unsuccessful.  The 
strike  lasted  three  weeks  and  ended  on  July  29th,  when  the 
men  gave  up  the  contest  and  returned  to  work  on  the  old  time 
of  eleven  hours  per  day. 

Niagara  Falls  Paper-Mill  Workers. 
On  April  27th  about  100  men  in  the  sulphite  department  of 
the  International  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  13  cents  to  15  cents 
per  hour.  The  next  day  employees  in  other  departments 
struck  in  sympathy,  the  entire  force  of  about  400  men  finally 
going  out.    The  firm  refused  to  grant  the  increase  demanded 
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and  the  unorganized  strikers  after  three  or  four  days  returned 
to  work  on  the  old  terms. 

This  did  not  prove  the  termination  of  the  dispute,  however, 
for  on  July  5th  the  sulphite  men,  having  become  organized  into 
a  local^of  the  International  Paper  Makers'  Union,  again  struck. 
The  primary  cause  of  their  second  strike  was  the  discharge  of 
two  employees  for,  the  men  alleged,  membership  in  the  union; 
but  after  going  out  the  strikers  demanded  the  same  increase 
of  wages  as  before,  together  with  recognition  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  strike  in  this  instance  proved  to  be  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  the  next  day  after  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  company's  granting  the  men  one  additional  night 
off  per  w^eek  at  the  same  weekly  wage  as  before,  which,  inas- 
much as  they  worked  nights  only  every  other  w^eek,  Amounted 
to  a  reduction  in  time  of  one  half  a  day  each  week.  Recogni- 
tFon  of  the  union  was  not  included  in  the  settlement. 

Buffalo  Longshoremen. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Anchor  Line  Trans- 
portation Company  to  discharge  a  foreman  or  contractor  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  who  was  accused  of  having  shot  a  member  of  the 
union,  a  boycott  was  declared  against  all  of  the  company's  boats 
by  the  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion on  August  1st.  As  a  result  of  the  boycott  order,  members ' 
of  the  longshoremen's  union  at  Buffalo  refused  to  handle  car- 
goes on  several  of  the  company's  boats  which  were  at  that  port. 
This  strike  was  finally  settled  at  a  conference  in  Erie,  on 
August  7th,  whereby  the  company  agreed  either  to  discharge 
the  objectionable  foreman  or  give  him  other  employment. 

Buffalo  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

A  strike  of  150  members  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers'  Union  No.  6,  who  were  employed  on  the  Dakota 
elevator  in  Buffalo,  occurred  on  August  13th,  the  strikers 
demanding  that  a  non-union  man  employed  as  assistant  fore- 
man either  join  the  union  or  be  discharged.  Two  days  later 
sympathetic  strikes  occurred  at  the  Stony  Point  steel  plant  and 
on  the  South  Buffalo  Bridge.  On  the  16th  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  strikers  held  a  conference  and  came  to  an 
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agreement  under  which  the  non-union  foreman  was  dismissed 
and  work  was  resumed  by  the  men  on  the  17th. 

East  Rochester  Railway  Shopmen. 

The  shopmen  employed  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  at  East  Rochester,  about  170  in  number,  struck  on 
April  3d  for  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  recognition 
of  a  committee  representing  the  men's  union  and  other  em- 
ployees. Two  days  later  officials  of  the  railroad  company  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  permanently  abandoning  the  shops 
at  East  Rochester,  so  that  the  services  of  the  men  on  strike 
would  no  longer  be  required,  but  the  actual  execution  of  this 
plan  was  anticipated  a  few  days  later  by  the  total  destruction 
of  the  plant  by  fire  and  it  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
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RECENT  TENEMElSrr  HOUSE  LEGISLATION. 

Of  the  3,437,202  inhabitants  of  Xe^  York  Oity  enumer- 
,  ated  in  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  more  than  two-thirds 
(2,372,079)  were  dwelling  in  houses  defined  by  law  as  tenement 
houses.  The  condition  of  those  jaouses  as  respects  hygiene, 
moraLte  and  security  from  fire  is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  public 
interest;  and  the  efforts  which  culminated,  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  in  the  passage  of  a  new  and  greatly  improved 
tenement  house  code  have  attracted  widespread  attention. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  either  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  where  the  massing  of  population  in  cities  without  proper 
sanitary  safeguards  has  for  centuries  been  the  cause  of  an  in- 
describable amount  of  sickness  and  misery.  Even  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  American  towns  began  to 
take  on  the  dimensions  of  cities,  sanitary  science  was  still  so 
backward  that  they  were  subject  to  frightful  visitations  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  iis  said  that  in  1834,  when  the  i>opulation  of 
New  York  was  270,000,  the  city  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health 
called  attention  to  the  evils  of  bad  housing  and  their  connection 
with  epidemics,  sickness,  etc.  The  first  legislative  commission 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  1856;  a  council  of  hygiene  of  the 
Citizens'  Association  made  a  comprehensive  rejwrt  in  1865,  and 
the  first  tenement  house  law  was  enacted  in  1867.  The  second 
law  was  enacted  in  1879,  and  important  amendments  were  made 
in  1887  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  .second  State  Com- 
nussioai  appointed  in  1884.  The  report  of  the  third  Commission, 
appointed  in  1894,  also  led  to  important  amendments;  and  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  frequent  revision  of  the  law  to  meet  changes 
in  methods  of  building,  this  Commission  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  new  tenement  house  Commission  every  five 
years. 

Recently  tenement  house  conditions  have  been  growing  worse 
to  so  noticeable  an  extent  that  Governor  Roosevelt  felt  impelled 
on  April  2,  1900,  to  send  to  the  Legislature  an  emergency  mes- 
sage recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a  new  Tenement 
House  Commission.    In  it  he  said : 
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"  It  is  probable  that  there  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  before  your  body 
a  measui^  of  more  real  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  least 
able  to  protect  themselves  and  whom  we  should  especially  guard  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  helplessness  and  from  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
would  prey  upon  them.  There  was  held  this  year  in  New  York  a  Tene- 
ment-House Exposition,  showing  by  maps  and  models  the  dreadful  con- 
ditions which  we  are  now  striving  to  remedy,  and  the  shape  that  the 
remedy  should  take.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  at  this  exhibit 
was  the  series  of  charts  which  showed  the  way  in  which  disease,  crime 
and  pauperism  Increased  almost  In  geometrical  proportion  as  the  condi- 
tions of  tenement  house  life  became  worse — that  is,  as  to  ovprcrowdlng 
are  added  the  evils  of  want  of  air,  of  light,  of  cleanliness,  of  comfort,  in 
short  of  all  the  decencies  of  llf^.  The  decencies  are  of  course  indispensa- 
ble if  good  citizenship  is  to  be  made  possible.  The  tenement  house  in  its 
worst  shape  is  a  festering  sore  in  the  civilization  of  our  great  cities.  We 
cannot  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  cut  out  this  ulcer;  and  our  failure  will 
be  terribly  avenged,  for  by  its  presence  it  inevitably  poisons  the  whole 
bodj  politic  and  social.  At  present  in  New  York  the  conditions  fare  in 
some  respects  worse,  not  better,  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  because 
now  the  authorities  permit  the  |erectlon  of  huge  buildings,  which  though 
less  disreputable  in  appearance  than  the  old  tenement  houses  are,  be- 
cause of  their  immense  mass  and  inferior  light  and  air  shafts,  worse 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint." 

The  bill  having  been  duly  enacted  into  law,  Governor  Roose- 
velt appointed  a  eonimis'sion  of  representative  men,  including 
not  only  students  of  social  problems  and  philanthropists  inter- 
ested in  better  housing,  but  al®o  practical  builders  and  business 
men.  It  included  among  its  members  and  oflScers  "  men  who  had 
planned  tenement  houses  as  architects,  men  who  had  constructed 
them  as  builders,  men  who  had  managed  them  as  agents,  men 
who  had  lived  ii)  them,  and  men  who  wei'e  in  control  of  them  as 
owners;  it  also  included  some  who  had  been  officially  connected 
with  all  the  New  York  City  departments  charged  with  tenement 
supervision — the  health  department,  the  building  department  and 
the  fire  dejmrtment."  A  Commission  thus  constituted  had  un- 
usual facilities  for  looking  at  the  subject  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reports  prepared  by  ite 
members  or  agents  not  only  take  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
documents  existent  relating  to  the  housing  problems,  but  also 
exercised  such  influence  among  the  practical  men  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  Commission's  recommendations  were,  without 
essential  change,  enacted  into  laXv.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  Tenement  House  Act  (Chapter  334,  as  amepded  by  Chap- 
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ter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1901),  reprinted  herewith,  and  in  Chapter 
XIX  A  of  the  revised  New  York  City  charter,  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment, in  which  will  be  concentrated  powers  and  duties  now 
scattered  through  three  or  four  other  departments  with  a  re- 
sultant waste  of  effort  and  shifting  of  responsibility.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  well  eummarized  in  the  message  which 
Governor  Odell  sent  to.  the  Legislature  iu  transmitting  to  it  the 
report  of  the  Commiseion.  One  paragraph  of  the  message  reads 
as  follows: 

"  The  Commission  has  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  In  under- 
taking this  work,  and  has  prosecuted  its  investigations  with  energy  and 
intelligence.    They  have  codified  existing  and  proposed  laws  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  recommend  them  as  amendments  to  the  present  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York.    They  also  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  general 
health  law.    Their  Investigation  has  shown  that  dlscpetionary  power,  as 
its  relates  to  tenements,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  Police  Board,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  Buildijig  Commission  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  leads  to  complications,  friction,  and  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.    The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  buildings  without 
proper  regard  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions.    In  lieu  of  this  divided 
authority  mow  lodged  in  the  various    municipal    bodies,  as  enumerated 
above,  the  Commission  recommends  the  creation  of  a  new  department  to 
be  known  as  the  Tenement  House  Committee,  to  whom  shall  be  sub- 
mitted all  plans  for  tenement  houses,  and  whose  approval  must  be  ob- 
tained before  such  buildings  can  be  occupied  after  completion,  still  leaving 
to  the  Building  Department  of  the  city  the  insi>ectlon  of  the  struetional 
part  of  the  work.     They  propose  to  go  further  by  making  of  this  depart- 
ment an  inspection  bureau,  so  that  existing  tenement  houses  may  at  all 
times  be  under  their  surveillance.    To  the  proposed  Commission  is  to  be 
given  power  to  enforce  the  laws  which  they  suggest.    Of  necessity  the 
administration  of  such  a  department  as  recommended  by  the  Commission 
must  be  municipal,  yet  it  would  be    of  great  importance  to  the  State  at 
large.    The  evils  resulting  from  poor  tenements  through  lack  of  suflacient 
light,  ill- ventilation,  and  bad  sanitation  affect  not  only  the  city  in  which 
they  are  located,  but  aU  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.    Comfortable  home 
life  is  the  inspiration  of  good  citizenship,  and  therefore  in  this  the  State 
at  large  is  interested.    The  soclologic  side  of  the  question — ^the  relation 
of  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing  to  good  morals — is  so  apparent  and 
so  well  understood  that  it  hardly  calls  for  discussion.    I  believe  that  the 
enactment  and  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  proposed  will  do  more  to 
eradicate  vice  and  benefit  the  morals  of  communities  where  overcrowded 
and  unhealthy  conditions  prevail  than  any  other  police  law  which  can  be 
framed." 

Respecting  the  Tenement  House  Department,  which  will  be 
established  in  New  York  City  the  first  of  next  year,  nothing 
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further  needs  to  be  said  unless  it  be  that  the  law  provides  for  the 
employment  of  not  fewer  than  190  inspectors  in  the  inspection 
buieau — aeuflScient  force  it  would  seem  to  prevent  the  occupation 
of  tenements  that  do,  not  fully  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law.  In  fact,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  chairman  of  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894,  thinks  that  "  the  most  ad- 
vanced feature  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  establishnient  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  under  which,  properly  adminis- 
tered, the  conditions  of  our  tenements  should  in  a  brief  period 
T^e  actually  revolutionized  to  the  immense  advanrtage  of  the  entire 
<jommunity." 

Although  the  new  Tenement  House  Law  applies  to  Buffalo  as 
well  as  New  York,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  administratiye  departments  in 
Buffalo,  because  that  city  has  been  enforcing  building  ordinances 
even  more  restrictive  than  th.e  new  law,  with  the  consequence 
that  Buffalo  really  has  no  tenement  house  problem.  The  Com- 
mis'sion  praised  the  foresight  of  Buffalo  in  adopting  an  enlight- 
ened building  code,  which,  combined  with  its  favorable  topo- 
grapieal  formation,  had  made  that  i>ort  a  famous  city  of  pleasant 
and  healthy  homes;  and  it  directed  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  framing  similar  laws  for  other  cities  of  the  State  that  are 
rapidly  attaining  large  dimensions.  Without  such  laws,  many 
cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  but  in  adjoining  States, 
are  permitting  the  erection  of  tenements  similar  to  those  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  present  housing  problem  in  New  York  City  is  not  the 
•same  as  the  problem  of  earlier  years  or  the  problem  of  European 
cities.  Tjack  of  sanitation  and  consequent  outbreaks  of  fever 
and  similar  epidemics  no  longer  trouble  New  York.  Even  in 
foreign  cities  insanitary  conditions  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and 
in  them  the  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  overcrowding  single  rooms 
or  the  occupancy  of  cellar  dwellings.  Many  of  the  European 
cities  restrict  the  height  of  dwellings  to  four  stories,  and  even 
where  this  restriction  is  absent  that  height  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  Commission  says  that — 

"  the  conditions  w^hioh  exist  in  New  York  are  practically  unknown  in 
any  European  city.  In  London  the  majority  of  the  tenefment  houses  are 
small  two-story  and  three-story  buildings,  and  the  greatest  evils  are  eel- 
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lar  dwelliugs  and  overcrowding  in  single  rooms.  The  evil  of  overcrowd- 
ing on  the  lots  and  the  very  serious  evils  of  laclt  of  light  and  air,  which 
form  the  main  part  of  New  Yorlc's  problem,  are  practically  unknown 
in  London.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  cities.  Condition's  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are  somewhali  dif- 
ferent. There  the  nearest  approach  to  the  New  York  type  of  tenement 
houses  is  to  be  found,  as  tall  buildings  accommodating  numbers  of  people 
exist  in  these  Scotch  cities.  The  evils  of  lack  of  light  and  air,  however,. 
and  the  evils  of  the  air  shaft  are  not  known  in  either  of  these  communi- 
ties. The  same  is  true  of  conditions  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  other  European 
ciUes." 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  island  of  ^lanhattan,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  narrownesB,  prevents  the  distribution  of  the  population 
over  a  large  area  around  the  business  center,  has  led,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  «uitable  facilities  for  rapid  transit,  to  the  crowding  of 
large  masses  of  people  ui>on  a  comparatively  small  territory. 
Space  has  thus  become  so  exceedingly  valuable  that  owners  of 
buildings  have  been  obliged  to  utilize  every  -  available  foot  of 
ground  and  to  build  as  high  as  the  law  would  permit,  irrespective 
of  possible  deleterious  results  to  occupiers  from  the  deprivation  of 
air  and  light.  The  New  York  tenement  house  problem  is  there- 
fore essentially  one  of  light  and  air.  Th«  most  serious  evils  of 
to-day — lack  of  light  and  ventilation,  insufficient  protection 
against  fire,  surroundings  so  unclean  and  uncomfortable  as  to 
make  home  life  almost  impossible — were  accounted  the  chief 
evils  by  the  first  Commission  of  1856.  **  With  all  the  remediaJ 
legislation  and  regulation,"  says  the  present  Commission,  "  which 
has  been  put  into  operation  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  tene- 
ment house  law  in  1867,  the  present  type  of  tenement  house — ^the 
six-story  double-decker — occupying  seventy-five  per  cent  of  a 
twenty-five  foot  lot,  with  four  famities  on  a  fioor,  gives  to  its 
occupantB  less  light  and  less  ventilation,  less  fire  protection  and 
less  comfortable  surroundings  than  the  average  tenement  of  fifty 
years  ago,  which  was  lower  in  height,  occupied  less  lot  space  and 
sheltered  fewer  people."  The  New  York  "  dumb-bell  "  "  double- 
decker  "  tenement  house  is  pecnliar  to  that  city,  being  unknown 
to  any  other  city  in  America  or  Europe  (save  for  some  recent 
imitations  in  neighboring  States). 

"  It  was  first  constructed  *'  [says  the  Commission]  "  in  New  York 
about  the  year  1879,  and  with  slight  modifications  has  been  practically 
the  sole  type  of  building  erected  since,  and  is  the  type  of  the  present 
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day.  It  Is  a  building  usually  five  or  six,  or  even  seven,  stories  high, 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  built  upon  a  lot  of  land  of  the  same 
width  and  about  100  feet  deep.  The  building  as  a  rule  extends  back 
ninety  feet,  leaving  the  small  space  of  ten  feet  unoccupied  at  the  rear 
so  that  the  back  rooms  may  obtain  some  light  and  air.  This  space  has 
continued  to  be  left  open  only  because  the  law  has  compelled  It  Upon 
the  entrance  fioor  there  are  generally  two  stores,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  building,  and  these  sometimes  have  two  or  three  living  rooms 
back  of  them.  In  the  center  is  the  entrance  hallway,  a  long  corridor, 
less  than  three  feet  wide  and  extending  back  sixty  feet  in  length.  This 
hallway  is  nearly  always  totally  dark,  receiving  no  light  except  that 
from  the  street  door  and  a  faint  light  that  comes  from  the  small  windows 
opening  upon  the  stairs,  which  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the  hallway. 
Each  floor  above  is  generally  divided  into  four  sets  of  apartments,  there 
being  seven  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  extending  back  from  the 
street  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  front  apartments  generally  con- 
sist of  four  rooms  each  and  the  rear  apartments  of  three  rooms,  making 
altogether  fourteen  rooms  upon  each  floor,  or^  in  a  seven-story  house, 
eighty-four  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  stores  and  rooms  back  of  them.  Of 
these  fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  and  air 
from  the  street,  or  from  the  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
Generally,  along  each  side  of  the  building  is  what  is  termed  an  'air- 
shaft,'  being  an  indentation  of  the  wall  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty-eight 
inches,  and  extending  in  length  for  a  space  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 
This  shaft  is  entirely  enclosed  on  four  sides,  and  is,  of  course,  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  often  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  feet  high.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  shaft  Is  to  provide  light  and  air  to  the  five 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  house  which  get  no  direct  light  and  air  from 
the  street  or  yard;  but  as  the  shafts'  are  narrow  and  high,  being  enclosed 
on  all  four  sides,  and  without  any  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  these 
rooms  obtain,  instead  of  fresih  air  and  sunshine,  foul  air  and  semi-dark- 
ness. Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  rooms  would  not  be  more 
habitable  and  more  sanitary  with  no  shaft  at  all,  depending  for  their 
light  and  air  solely  upon  the  front  and  back  rooms  into  which  they  open; 
for,  each  family,  besides  having  the  foul  air  from  its  own  rooms  to 
breathe,  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  emanations  from  the  rooms  of  some 
eleven  other  families;  nor  is  this  all;  these  shafts  act  as  conveyors  of 
noise,  odors,  and  disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as  Inflammable 
flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  the  buildings  from  destruction. 
"  A  family  living  in  such  a  building  pays  for  four  rooms  of  this  kind 
a  rent  of  from  $12  to  $18  a  month;  of  these  four  rooms  only  two  are 
large  enough  to  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  rooms.  The  front  one  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  six  inches  wide,  by  eleven  feet  three  Inches 
long;  this  the  family  use  as  a  parlor,  and  often  at  night,  when  the  small 
bedrooms  opening  upon  the  airshaft  are  so  close  and  ill- ventilated  that 
sleep  is  impossible,  mattresses  are  drajjged  upon  the  floor  of  the  parlor, 
and  there  the  family  sleep,  all  together  in  one  room.  In  summer,  the 
small  bedrooms  are  so  hot  and  stifling  that  a  large  part  of  the  tenement- 
house  population  sleep  on  the  roofs,  the  sidewalks,  and  the  fire-escapes. 
The  other  room,  the  kitchen,  is  generally  the  same  size  as  the  parlor, 
upon  which  it  opens,  and  receives  all  its  lijrht  and  air  from  the  *  airshaft,' 
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or  such  a  supply^  as  may  come  to  It  from  tbe  front  room.  Behind  these 
two  rooms  are  the  bedrooms,  so-called,  which  are  hardly  more  than 
closets,  being  each  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  six  Inches  long, 
hardly  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed.  These  rooms  get  no  light  and  air 
whatsoever  except  that  which  comes  from  the  *  airshaft,'  and  except  on 
the  highest  stories  are  generally  almost  totally  dark.  Tpon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  public  hall  is  an  apartment  containing  four  exactly  similar 
rooms,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  building  there  are,  Instead  of  four  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  hallway,  but  three,  one  of  the  bedrooms  being  dis- 
pensed with.  For  these  three  rooms  in  the  rear  the  rent  is  generally 
throughout  the  city  $10  to  $15  a  month.  In  the  public  hallway,  opposite 
the  stairs,  there  are  provided  two  water-closets,  each  water-closet  being 
used  in  common  by  two  families  and  being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  tbe 
'airshaft,*  which  also  lights,  and  ventilates  all  the  bedrooms.  In  the 
newer  buildings  there  is  frequently  provided  In  the  hallway  between  the 
two  closets  a  dumbwaiter  for  the  use  of  the  tenants." 

The  evils  of  life  in  such  tenement  houses  touch  not  simply  the 
comfort  of  their  inmates,  but  even  their  security  and  that  of  their 
property',  their  health  and  their  morals. 

Health. — ^Afi  frequently  intimated,  the  worst  feature  of  the  New 
York  tenement  house  is  its  lack  of  air  and  light.  This  depriva- 
tion ifi  directly  reeponsible  for  the  undue  prevalence  in  the  tene- 
ments of  the  dread  disease  of  consumption.  Medical  exx>erts  tes- 
tified that  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  reached  8,000 
annually  in  the  tenements,  and  that  one-third  of  these  lives  might 
be  saved  by  taking  adequate  measures,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  a  type  of  tenement  house  having  sufficient  light  and 
air.  The  health  of  tenement  dwellers  is  also  menaced  by  foul 
cellars,  airshafts  and  courts,  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
filth.  Overcrowding  in  small  tenement  work-rooms  is  also  a  men- 
ace to  health. 

Security. — The  Commission  found  that  in  the  preceding  year 
twenty-one  deaths  had  been  caused  by  fire  in  tenement  houses, — 
and  "  there  are  many  more  injuries  short  of  death  almost  as  seri- 
ous, besides  those  which  are  caused  by  panic  and  exposure.'*  A 
constant  source  of  peril  is  the  airshaft,  which  acts  as  a  veritable 
flue  in  the  spread  of  tenement-house  fires.  During  the  preceding 
two  and  one-half  year*?,  fully  one-fourth  of  such  fires  were  spread 
by  means  of  the  airshaft. 

Morality. — Aside  from  the  inevitable  danger  to  good  morals 
regulting  from  the  overcrowding  of  rooms  by  persons  of  all  a^es 
and  sexes,  the  Commission  found  that  this  rie^k  was  unnecessarily 
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increased  by  the  existence  of  the  narrow  airshaft,  upon  which 
most  of  the  bedroom  windows  opened.  The  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving privacy  in  a  family  which  occupied  rooips  opposite  those 
of  another  family  can  well  be  imagined.  The  conditions  could  not 
but  enourage  vice.  Further,  as  remarked  by  the  vicar  of  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  in  a  letter  to  the  Commission  signed  by 
twelve  other  clergymen,  "  dark  halls  and  staircases  are  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  since  they  give  constant  opportunities  and  fur- 
nish most  plausible  excuses  for  personal  familiarities  of  the  worst 
kind  between  the  sexes."  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  was  th« 
presence  in  the  tenements  of  pi*ofessional  vice,  which  was  held  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  irresponsibility  of  landlords.  As  is  well 
known,  the  presence  of  disorderly  wx)men  in  the  tenement  houses 
has  recently  been  in  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  it  has  been  agreed  upon  all  sides  that  if  the  morals 
of  the  children  of  the  city — the  next  generation  of  citizens — 'were 
to  be  preserved,  the  open  and  flagrant  prosecution  of  vice  in  the 
tenements  must  be  stopped. 

To  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  the  framers  of  the  new  law 
proposed  action  upon  three  different  lines: 

1.  To  provide  proper  types  of  new  tenement  housed  for  the  future  by 
means  of  adequate  restrictive  legislation  and  to  forbid  the  erection  of 
any  other.  ' 

2.  To  remedy  the  errors  of  past  years  by  altering  and  improving  old 
tenement  houses  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  human  habitation. 

3.  To  maintain  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion by  adequate  supervision. 

In  accordance  with  these  proposals,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
act  are  made  to  cover  three  separate  classes  of  buildings.  Chap- 
ters II,  III  and  IV  (entitled  respectively  Protection  from  Fire, 
Light  and  Ventilation,  Sanitary  Provisions)  are  severally  sub- 
divided under  the  three  titles:  (1)  Provisions  applicable  to  all 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected;  (2)  provisions  applicable  to  ex- 
isting tenements;  (3)  provi/^ions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected  or  now  existing. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  establishment  in  New  York 
City  of  a  Tenement  House  Department,  which  was  provided  for 
by  the  amended  charter,  th?  most  important  change  recommended 
by  the  CommiiJsion  wa^  in  the  direction  of  providing  more  light 
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^md  air  in  the  tenements.  This  is  partially  effected  by  diminish- 
ing the  proportion  of  ground  epace  which  the  law  allows  to  be 
built  over.  Heretofore  the  law  has  permitted  65  per  cent  of  the 
lot  to  be  covered  by  the  tenement  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  conferred  upon  the  local  authoritiea  power  to  increase  thia 
maximum  to  75  per  cent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  New  York 
Building  Department  has  exercised  its  discretion  in  99  per  cent 
of  all  cases,  so  that  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  was  in  reality  the  pre- 
vailing proportion  of  ground  space  occupied  even  by  the  newer 
tenement  houses.  The  new  act  establishes  70  per  cent  as  the 
maximum  proportion  of  the  lot  to  be  occupied  (excepting,  of 
course,  comer  lots) ;  and  it  allows  no  discretionary  power  to  local 
officials  to  make  exceptions.  By  thus  increasing  the  proportion 
of  unoccupied  space  on  the  lot,  the  law  in  some  degree  enlarges 
the  amount  of  light  and  air  that  reaches  the  tenement  dwellers. 
But  a  vafltly  more  effective  means  of  attaining  this  end  ia  sought 
in  the  abolition  of  the  na^rrow  shaft  upon  which  a  majority  of 
tenement  bedrooms  open.  Such  flues  are  miscalled  airshafts, — 
ordinarily  they  furnish  no  circulation  of  air,  having  no  intake  of 
fresh  air  at  the  bottom  and  outlet  at  the  top;  only  in  case  of  fire 
do  they  promote  a  strong  circulation  of  air.  The  place  of  such 
narrow  shafts  m  to  be  taken,  as  it  actually  has  been  taken  in  Buf- 
falo, by  comparatively  large  open  courte  connecting  with  the  open 
area  in  the  back  yard  or  elsewhere. 

Where  the  court  is  open,-  for  a  building  four  stories  high  the 
Buffalo  law  requires  that  such  a  court  must  be  at  least  eight  feet 
wide  in  its  narrowest  part  and  must  increase  one  foot  in  width 
for  every  story  above  four  etories  in  height.  An  enclosed  court 
mufit  be  of  larger  dimensions.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in 
the  Philadelphia  law,  and  in  both  cities  have  in  practice  worked' 
admirably;  hence  the  recommendations  made  by  the  (Commission 
were  along  these  lines.  The  general  features  of  its  scheme  are 
as  follows: 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  distinguish  between  outer  and  inner 
courts  as  is  done  in  the  Buffalo  law,  and  has  provided  that'  for  a  build- 
ing sixty  feet  in  height  the  width  of  the  outer  court,  where  it  is  situated 
on  the  lot  line«  shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  and  that,  where  such  a 
<!ourt  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building  or  between  different  build- 
ings on  the  same  lot,  the  width  of  this  court  shall  be  twelve  feet  (there 
being  twice  as  many  windows  deriving  light  and  air  from  such  a  court. 
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the  width  should  be' twice  as  great);  and  that;  for  buildings  over  sixty 
feet  in  height  these  courts  shall  increase!  in  width  for  every  additional 
story  six  inches,  when  the  court  Is  on  the  lot  line,  and  one  foot,  when 
the  court  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building,  and  of  course  permit- 
ting a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  width  when  such  buildings  are 
less  than  sixty  feet  in  height.  Inner  courts  enclosed  on  four  sides  and, 
therefore,  having  much  less  opportunity  for  direct  sunlight  and  for  cir- 
culation of  air,  have  been  treated  differently.  The  Commission  has  laid 
down  for  such  courts,  when  situated  on  the  lot  line,  a  minimum  width 
of  twelve  feet,  with  a  minimum  other  dimension  of  twenty-four  feet. 
And  where  such  inner  courts  are  entirely  enclosed  by  four  walls,  the 
last  dimension  must  be  twenty-four  feet.  A  similar  provision  for  an  in- 
crease in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  height  of  tlie 
building  and  for  a  decrease  in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  height  of  the  building  has  been  provided.    (§§  57-64.) 

• 

The  law  formerlj  provided  that  every  room  in  a  new  tenement 
house  must  have  a  window  opening  to  the  outer  air^  but  the  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  inspectors  ae  to  what  constituted  the 
outer  air  has  led  to  the  insertion  in  the  new  act  of  a  provision 
that  every  room  in  a  tenement  house^  excepting  a  water-closet  or 
bathroom,  must  open  either  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard,  or 
upon  an  inner  or  outer  court  of  the  size  prescribed  in  the  act. 
(§  67.)  This  provision  also  applies  (§  72)  to  public  hallways  in 
•all  new  tenement  houses,  thus  abolishing,  it  is  hoped,  the  evile 
attending  dark  halls.  And. in  existing  tenement  houses  where- 
ever  the  hallway  is  dark,  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  must 
be  replaced  with  glass,  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  a  suitable  window 
must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  outer  air. 
(§  80.)  It  also  provided  that  a  light  shall  be  kept  burning  all 
night  in  the  public  hallways  of  all  tenement  houses,  both  upon 
the  entrance  and  the  second  floor,  and  from  sunset  to  10  p.  m. 
upon  the  other  floors.     (§  82.) 

Of  the  sanitary  provisions  (Chapter  IV,  §§  91-113)  the  most  im- 
portant changes  are  the  requirements  that  there  shall  be  a  sep- 
arate water-closet  for  each  family  (§  95)  and  a  door  at  the  bottom 
of  every  shaft  or  court,  so  as  to  permit  such  shafts  to  be  cleaned 
out  (§  lOG).  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  expected  that  the  more  rigid 
sanitary  supervision  under  the  new  Tenement  House  Department 
will  cause  such  shafts,  cellars,  halls,  stairways,  etc.,  to  be  main- 
tained free  of  rubbish  and  filth. 

With  respect  to  protection  from  fire,  it  is  expected  that  the 
abolition  of  the  airshaft  will   be  a  notable  improvement.     In 
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addition  to  that,  the  law  itself  contains  detailed  provisions  as  to 
how  fire  escapes  shall  be  constructed  and  where  they  shall  be 
located  on  tenement  houses  that  are  not  fire-proof.  (§§  12,  29, 
80,  31,  35.)  Heretofore  the  law,  while  requiring  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  fire-escapes,  has  generally  left  the  kind 
and  location  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  tenement  hotise  prob- 
lems still  remained  to  be  dealt  with, — namely,  the  existence  of 
prostitution  in  tenements.  This  is  attempted  under  Title  III 
of  Chapter  V  (§§  141-151).  In  the  first  place,  every  disorderly 
woman  residing  in  a  tenement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  vagrant 
and  upon  conviction  committed  to  jail  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  six  months  (§  141).  In  the  second  place,  any  tenement 
house  that  shelters  a  disorderly  woman  is  made  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  |1,000,  which  becomes  a  lien  upon  the  house  and  lot. 
(§  142.)  The  methods  of  procedure  against  landlords  guilty  of 
the  offense  of  harboring  disorderly  women,  through  the  con- 
nivance of  their  agents  or  otherwise,  are  made  more  effective. 
Already  numerous  evictions  have  been  made  under  these  sec- 
tions of  the  new  act,  which  promise  an  abatement  of  what  has 
been  one  of  the  most  corrupting  sores  in  the  moral  life  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Only  two  recommendations  of  the  Commission  failed  of  enact- 
ment, and  both  of  these  related  to  the  Labor  Law.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  workrooms  by  tenement  workers, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  no  license  should  be  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  any  room  containing  less  than 
1^50  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating 
or  sleeping,  for  children  or  otherwise  than  as  a  workshop.  The 
present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  250  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  worker  in  a  tenement  workroom,  but  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  enforce  this  requirement  when  an  inspection 
is  made  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  Experience  demonstrated  to 
the  Commission  that  the  average  tenement-house  family  contains 
five  members,  who  would  thus,  according  to  the  law,  require  a 
room  containing  1,250  cubic  feet  of  air — a  room  approximately 
twelve  feet   square.     By   making   such   a   room   the   minimum 
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allowed,  the  overcrowding  of  very  small  rooms  (bedrooms,  etc.> 
would  be  prevented.  But  while  the  failure  of  this  recommenda- 
tiou  leaves  existing  tenement  workrooms  as  liable  as  ever  to- 
overcrowding,  section  70  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  will  to  some 
extent  prevent  such  overcrodwing  in  tenement  houses  hereafter 
erected.  That  section  provides  that  in  eacli  apartuicut  thoro  >]i:iil 
be  at  least  one  room  containing  not  less  than  120  square  fett  of 
floor  area';  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  this  relatively  large  room 
that  will  be  used  as  a  workroom. 

The  OommissioB  also  recommended  an  increase  in.  the  force  of 
factory  inapectore,  in  order  to  enforce  more  thoroughly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to  tenement^made  articles,  but 
this  recomniendation  was  not  followed  by  the  Legislature. 


Text  of  tbe  Ne-w  Tenement  House  Act. 

[Chapter  SS4  as  amended  toy  Chapter  555*  of  (be  Laws  of  1901.] 

Chap.     I.    Deflnltlona.    {ii  1-5 )  i 

Chap.    IL    Protection  from  lire,    (ii  11^8.)  '^ 

Title  1.— Provisions  applicable  on! j  to  tenement  houMB  hereafter  erected.   Ufi  n-28.> 
Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  existing  tenement  houses.    (9$  29-84.* 
Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  ncV  exist- 
ing.   (« 35-43.)  . 

Chap.  III.    Light  and  venUlatlon.    ($3  61-85.) 

Title  1.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.    ({(  ^-T^) 
Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  existing  tenement  houses.    (45  76-81.)      \ 
Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  ^^ 
existing.    (§583-85.) 

Chap.  IV.    Sanitary  provisions.    (55  91-118.)  ^ 

Title  1.— Pro  visions  applicable  only  to  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.    ( 55  9l-t*) 
Title  3.— Provisions  applicable  only  to  exIsUng  tenement  houses.    ( 55  97-100. ) 
Title  8.~Provlslons  applicable  to  all  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  or  now  e" 
Istlng.    (55  101-113.) 

Chap.    V.    Remedies.    (55131-151.) 

Title  1.  -Oeneral  powers  and  duties.    (55  191  -139.) 

Title  3.— Registry  of  names  and  service  of  papers.    (55  131-135.) 

Title  8.— Prostitution  in  tenement  houses.    (55  141-151. ) 

Chap.  VI.    General  provisions.    (55  161-165.) 

CHAPTER  I. 
Definitions. 

Section  1.  Short  title  and  application.— This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Tenement  House  Act,  and  Its  provisions  shall  apply  to  cities  of  the  first 
class. 

§  2.  Definitions. — Certain  words  used  In  this  act  are  defined  for  the 
purposes  thereof  as  follows: 

(1)  A  tenement  house  is  any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which 
is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied  as  the 
home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living  Independently  of  eack 

*  Amending  sections  4  and  75  of  chapter  334. 
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other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two 
families  upoh  any  floor^  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right 
In  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them. 

(2)  A  .vard  is  an  open  unoccupied  space  on  the  same  lot  with  a  tene- 
ment house,  between  the  extreme  rear  line  of  the  house  and  the  rear 
line  of  the  lot. 

(3)  A  court  is  an  open  unoccupied  space,  other  than  a  yard,  on  the 
same  lot  with  a  tenement  house.  A  court  not  extending  to  the  street 
or  yard  is  an  inner  court.  A  court  extending  to  the  street  or  yard  is 
an  outer  court  If  it  extends  to  the  street  it  is  a  street  court  If  ft 
extends  to  the  yard  it  is  a  yard  court 

(4)  A  shaft  includes  exterior  and  interior  sliafts,  whether  for  air,  light, 
elevaix>r,  dumbwaiter,  or  any  other  purpose.  A  vent  shaft  is  one  used 
solely  to  ventilate  or  light  a  water-closet  compartment  or  bathroom. 

(5)  A  public  hall  is  a  hall,  corridor  or  passageway  not  within  an  apart- 
ment. 

(6)  A  stair  hall  includes  the  stairs,  stair  landings  and  those  portions 
ef  the  public  halls  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  goinjg  between 
the  entrance  floor  and  the  roof. 

(7)  A  basement  is  a  story  partly  but  not  more  than  one-half  b^ow  the 
level  of  the  curb. 

(8)  A  cellar  is  a  story  more  than  one-half  below  the  level  of  the  curb. 
(0)  A  fireproof  tenement  house  is  one  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed 

of  brick,  stone,  iron  or  other  hard  incombustible  material,  and  in  which 
there  are  no  wood  beams  or  lintels,  and  in  which  the  floors,  roofs,  stair 
tmllB  and  public  halls  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  stone,  iron  or  other  hard 
Incombustible  material,  and  in  which  no  woodwork  or  other  inflammable 
material  Is  used  in  any  of  the  partitions,  furrings  or  ceilings.  But  this 
definition  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
stair  haUs  or  entrance  halls,  the  use  of  wooden  flooring  on  top  of  the 
fireproof  floors  or  the  use  of  wooden  sleepers,  nor  as  prohibiting  wooden 
handrails  and  hard-wood  treads  such  as  described  in  section  eighteen  of 
this  act 

(10)  The  word  shall  ia  always  mandatory,  and  not  directory,  and  de-' 
notes  that  the  house  shall  be  maintained  in  all  respects  ^^ccording  to  the 
mandate,  as  long  a«  it  continues  to  be  a  tenement  house. 

(11)  Wherever  the  words,  charter,  ordinances,  regulations,  department 
of  buildings,  department  of  health,  department  of  water  supply,  fire  de- 
partment, corporation  counsel,  city  treasury  or  fire  limits  occur  in  this  act 
they  shall  be  construed  as  if  followed  by  the  words  "  of  the  city  in  which 
the  tenement  house  is  situated." 

S  3.  Buildings  oonverted  or  altered. — A  building  not  erected  for  use 
as  a  tenement  house,,  if  hereafter  converted  or  altered  to  such  use,  shall 
thereupon  become  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  affecting  tene- 
ment houses  hereafter  erected. 

'  (  4.  Buildings  in  process  of  eorection. — ^A  tenement  house  not  now  com- 
pleted, but  the  excavation  for  which  shall  have  been  commenced  in  good 
faith  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  after 
approval  of  the  plans  therefor  by  the  department  of  buildings,  and  the 
first  tier  of  beams  of  which  sball  have  been  set  on  or  before  the  first 
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day  of  August,*  nineteen  huDdred  and  one,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
'  provisions  of  this  act  affecting  now  existing  tenement  houses:  provided 
that  the  plans  for  said  house  were  filed  in  said  department  on  or  before 
the  tenth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  filing,  and  that  the  building  is  built 
in  accordance  with  such  laws.     [As  amended  by  ch,  555,  Laws  of  1901.]f 

§  5.  Oomer  lots. — When  a  lot  is  situated  at  a  corner  of  two  streets, 
if  it  has  more  frontage  upon  one  street  than  the  other,  the  lesser  frontage 
shall  be  deemed  the  width  and  the  greater  frontage  the  depth  of  the  lot 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  and  when  the  width  is  greater  than 
twenty-five  feet,  the  excess  over  said  twenty-five  feet  shall  not  be  deemed 
part  of  a  comer  lot,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  lots  other  than  corner  lots. 

CHAPTER  IT. 
Protectiox  from  Fire. 

Title  I. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected. 

Section  11.  Fireproof  tenements,  when  required. — Every  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  exceeding  fifty-seven  feet  or  exceeding  five 
stories  or  parts  of  stories,  in  height  above  the  curb  level,  shall  be  a  fire- 
proof tenement  house,  nor  shall  any  tenement  house  be  altered  so  as 
to  exceed  such  height  without  being  made  a  fireproof  tenement  house; 
provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  building  of  a  height  not 
exceeding  sixty-seven  feet,  and  not  exceeding  six  stories  or  parts  of 
stories  in  height  above  the  curb  level,  if  such  building  shall  have  a 
frontage  exceeding  forty  feet.  A  cellar  is  not  a  story  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section. 

§  12.  Fire  escapes. — Every  non-fireproof  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected,  unless  provided  with  fireproof  outside  stairways  directly  ac- 
cessible to  each  apartment,  shall  have  fire  escapes  located  and  con- 
structed as  in  this  section  required,  except  that  tenement  houses  that 
are  less  than  four  stories  in  height  and  which  also  do  not  contain  ac- 
commodations for  more  than  four  families  in  all,  may  be  equipped  with 
such  other  iron,  steel,  or  wire  cable  fire  escapes  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  department  of  buildings,  such  escapes  must  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing two  thousand  pounds,  and  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
top  fioor  to  the  ground,  and  with  rungs  not  more  than  twelve  inches  apart 
and  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

(1)  The  fire  escapes  shall  be  located  both  on  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  building  at  each  story  above  the  ground  floor,  and  where  there  is  an 
apartment  not  containing  any  room  fronting  on  either  the  street  or  yard, 
an  additional  fire  escape  shall  be  provided  for  such  apartment.  Where, 
however,  there  are  not  more  than  four  rooms  in  a  line  comprising  part 

*  In  a  case  decided  bj  Justice  O'Sorxnan,  ol  the  Supreme  Court,  August  30,  this  clause  is  held  to  be 
Invalid;  where  work  had  actually  been  begun  June  1  and  carried  on  in  good  faith,  failure  to  hare 
the  first  tier  of  beams  set  before  the  first  day  of  August»through  strikes  and  other  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  builder,  does  not  subject  the  building  to  the  prorislons  of  the  law  appUoable  to  tene- 
ment bouses  hereafter  erected. 

t  Before  Its  amendment,  this  section  read  as  follows : 

"A  tenement  house  not  now  completed,  but  upon  which  work  has  been  actually  commenced, 
after  approval  of  the  plans  therefor  by  the  department  of  buildings,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
proTlsions  of  this  act  affeoting  now  existing  tenement  houses.'* 
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of  one  apartment,  and  the  apartment  extends  from  tbe  street  to  the  yard, 
the  rear  fire  escape  may  be  omitted.  Fire  escapes  may  project  into  the 
public  highway  to  a  distance  not  greater  than  four  feet  beyond  the 
building  line. 

(2)  The  fire  escapes  shall  consist  of  outside  open  iron  balconies  and 
•stairways.    The  stairways  shall  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than 

sixty  degrees,  with  steps  not  less  than  six  Inches  in  width  and  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  with  a  rise  of  not  more  than  nine  Inches.  The  bal- 
cony on  the  top  floor,  except  in  case  of  a  front  fire  escape,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  goose-neck  ladder  leading  from  said  balcony  to  and  above 
the  roof. 

(3)  Balconies.— The  balconies  shall  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in  width, 
taking  In  at  least  one  window  of  each  apartment  at  each  story  above 
the  ground  floor.  They  shall  be  below  and  not  more  than  one  foot  below 
the  window  sills  and  extend  in  front  of  and  not  less  than  nine  Inches 
beyond  each  window.  There  shall  be  a  landing  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  inches  square  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  stairway.  The  stairway 
opening  on  each  platform  shall  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  provide  clear 
headway. 

(4)  Floors  of  balconies. — 'J}he  floors  of  balconies  shall  be  of  wrought 
iron  or  ^teel  slats  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  inches  by  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  placed  not  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  inches  apart,  and 
well  secured  and  riveted  to  iron  battens  one  and  a  half  inches  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  not  over  three  feet  apart  and  riveted  at  the  inter- 
section. The  openings  for  stairways  in  all  buildings  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty-one  Inches  wide  and  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  such  open- 
ings shall  have  no  covers  of  any  kind.  The  platforms  or  balconies  shall 
be  constructed  and  erected  to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load 
at  a  ratio  of  four  to  one,  of  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  surface. 

(5)  Bailinfips.— The  outside  top  rail  shall  extend  around  the  entire 
length  of  the  platform  and  in  all  cases  shall  go  through  tbe  wall  at  each 
end,  and  be  properly  secured  by  nuts  and  four-Inch  square  washers  at 
least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  no  top  rail  shall  be  connected 
at  angles  by  cast  iron.  The  top  rail  of  balconies  shall  be  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  by  one-half  inch  of  wrought  iron,  or  one  and  a  half  inch 
angle  iron  one-quarter  inch  thick.  The  bottom  rails  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  inches  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wrought  iron,  or  one  and  a 
half  inch  angle  iron,  one  quarter  inch  thick,  well  leaded  into  the  wall. 
The  standards  or  filling-in  bars  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  Inch  round 
or  square  wrought  Iron,  well  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  rails  and 
platform  frame.  Such  standards  or  filling-in  bars  Shall  be  securely  braced 
by  outside  brackets  at  suitable  intenals,  and  shall  be  placed  not  more 
than  six  Inches  froili  centres;  the  height  of  railings  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  two  feet  nine  inches. 

(6)  Stairways. — ^The  stairways  shall  be  constructed  and  erected  to 
fully  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load  at  a  ratio  of  four  to  one  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  step,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tread  which  must  safely  sustain  at  said  ratio  a  load  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  treads  shall  be  flat  open  treads  not  less  than  six  inches 
wide  and  with  a  rise  of  not  more  than  nine  inches.     The  stairs  shall 
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be  not  less  than  twenty  Inches  wide.  The  strings  shall  not  be  less  than 
three-Inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  shape  equally  strong,  and 
shall  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to  a  bracket,  which  sfhall  be  fastened 
through  the  wall  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  strings  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  balcony  at  the  top,  and  the  steps  in  all  cases  shall  be 
double-riveted  or  bolted  to  the  strings.  The  stairs  shall  have  three-quarter 
inch  handrails  of  wrought  iron,  well  braced. 

(7)  Brackets. — The  brackets  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  inch  by 
one  and  three-quarter  inches  wrought  iron  placed  edge-wise,  or  one  and 
three-quarter  Inch  angle  iron,  one-quarter  inch  thick,  well  braced;  they 
shall  not  be  more  than  four  feet  apart,  and  shaU  be  braced  by  means  of 
not  less  than  three-quartiers  of  an  inch  square  wrought  iron,  and  shall 
extend  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  respective  balconiee  or  brackets. 
Th«  brackets  shall  go  through  the  wall  and  be  turned  down  three  inches, 
or  be  properly  secured  by  nuts  and  four-inch  square  washers  at  least 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  On  new  buildings  the  brackets  shall  be 
set  as  the  wa^s  are  being  built.  When  brackets  are  put  on  tenement 
houses  already  erected  the  part  going  .through  the  wall  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  with  screw  nuts  and  washers  not  less  than 
five  inches  square  and  one-half  an  inch  thick. 

(8)  I>rop-ladderB.>-~'A  proper  drop-ladder  shall  be  required  from  the 
lower  balcony  when  the  floor  of  such  balcony  is  more  than  fourteen  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  or  ground. 

(9)  Fainting. — All  the  parts. of  such  fire  escapes  shall  receive  not  less 
than  two  coats  of  paint,  one  in  the  shop  and  one  after  erection.  All  fire 
escape  balconies  shall  contain  a  plate  firmly  fastened  to  the  standards 
or  fllUng-in  bars  near  the  top  railings  in  front  of  each  window,  such  plate 
to  contain  in  plain,  large,  prominent,  raised  letters,  each  letter  to  be  not 
less  than  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  the  following  words:  "Any  one 
placing  any  encumbrance  on  this  balcony  will  be  fined  ten  dollars." 

§  13,  Bulkheads. — Every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall  have 
In  the  roof  a  fireproof  bulkhead  with  a  fireproof  door  to  the  same,  and 
shall  have  fireproof  stairs  with  a  guide  or  handrail  leading  to  the  roof* 
and  such  stairs  shall  be  kept  free  from  encumbrance  at  all  times.  No 
bulkhead  door  shall  at  any  time  be  locked  with  a  key,  but  it  may  be 
fastened  on  the  inside  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks. 

§  14.  Stairs  and  public  hails. — ^Eh-ery  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
shall  have  at  least  one  fiight  of  stairs  extending  from  the  entrance  floor 
to  the  roof,  and  the  stairs  and  public  halls  therein  shall  each  be  at  least 
three  feet  wide  In  the  clear. 

§  15.  Stairways  in  non-flreproof  buildings. — Every  non-fireproof  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected  containing  over  eighty  rooms  shall  also  have 
an  additional  flight  of  stairs  for  every  additional  eighty  rooms  or  fraction 
thereof;  if  said  house  contains  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rooms,  in  lieu  of  an  additional  stairway,  the  stairs  and  public  halls 
throughout  the  entire  building  may  each  be  at  least  one-half  wider  than 
is  specified  in  section  fourteen  and  twenty  of  this  act. 

§  16.  Stairways  in  fireproof  buildings. — Every  fireproof  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  containing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms 
shall  also  have  an  additional  fiight  of  stairs  for  every  additional  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rooms  or  fraction  thereof;  but  If  said  house  contains 
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not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eigh^  rooms,  in  lien  of  an  additional 
stairway  the  stairs  and  public  halls  throughout  the  entire  building  may 
each  be  at  least  one-half  wider  than  is  specified  in  sections  fourteen 
and  twenty  of  this  act;  and  a  power  passenger  elevator,  enclosed  in  a 
separate  shaft  from  the  «tairs,  and  distant  not  less  than  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  main  fiight  of  stairs,  shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  an  addi- 
tional fiight. 

§  17.  StfdrwayBf  continued. — Each  fiight  of  stairs  mentioned  in  the 
last  three  sections  shall  have  an  entrance  on  the  entrance  floor  from  the 
street  or  street  court,  or  from  an  inner  court  which  connects  directly  with 
the  street.  All  stairs  ehall  be  constructed  with  a  rise  of  not  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  inches  and  with  treads  not  less  than  ten  inches  wide 
and  not  less  than  three  feet  long  in  the  clear.  Where  winders  are  ueed, 
all  treads  at  a  point  eighteen  inches  from  the  strings  on  the  well  side 
shall  be  at  least  ten  inches  wide. 

§  IS.  Stair  halls. — The  stair  halls  in  all  non-fireproof  as  well  as  fire- 
proof tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
material  throughout,  except  as  in  this  section  specified.  The  risers,  strings 
and  banisters  shall  be  of  metal  or  stone.  The  treads  shall  be  of  metal, 
slate  or  stone,  or  of  hard  wood  not  less  than  two  inches  thick.  Wooden 
hand  rails  to  stairs  will  be  permitted  if  constructed  6f  hard  wood.  The 
floors  of  all  stair  halls  shall  be  constructed  of  iron,  or  steel  beams  and 
fireproof  filling  and  no  wooden  flooring  or  sleepers  shall  be  permitted. 
All  ^^indows  on  stair  halls  opening  on  courts  shall  be  of  good  quality 
wire-glass  in  frames  of  fireproof  material. 

f  19.  Stair  halls,  continued. — In  every  non-fireproof  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  all  stair  halls  shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  brick 
walls.  The  doors'  opening  from  stair  halls  shall  be  fireproof  and  self- 
closing,  and  if  provided  with  glass  such  glass  shall  be  good  quality  wire 
glass.  There  shall  be  no  transom  or  movable  sash  opening  from  a  stair 
hall  to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Except  on  the  entrance  fioor,  each 
stair  hall  shall  be  shut  off  ffom  all  non-fireproof  portions  of  the  public 
halls  and  from  all  other  non-fireproof  parts  of  the  building,  on  each  story, 
by  self-closing  fireproof  doors,  and  if  glass  is  used  in  such  doors  it  shall 
be  of  good  quality  wire  glass. 

§  20.  Entrance  halls. — Every  entrance  hall  in  a  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  shall  be  at  least  three  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  from 
the  entrance  up  to  and  including  the  stair  enclosure,  and  beyond  this 
point  at  least  three  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 
walls,  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  act  as  to  the  construction  of  stair  halls.  If  such  entrance  hall 
is  the  only  entrance  to  more  than  one  fiight  of  stairs,  said  hall  shall  be 
increased  one  foot  in  width  in  every  part  for  each  such  additional  fiight 
of  stairs.  In  every  such  house,  access  shall  be  had  from  the  street  to 
the  yard,  either  in  a  direct  line  or  through  a  court. 

f  21.  First  tier  of  beams, — In  all  non-fireproof  as  well  as  fireproof 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  exclusive 
of  the  cellar,  the  first  floor  above  the  cellar,  or,  if  there  be  no  cellar,  above 
ISie  lowest  story,  shall  be  constructed  flreproof  with  iron  or  steel  beams 
and  fireproof  flooring;  and  the  bottom  flanges  and  all  exposed  portions 
of  such  iron  or  steel  beams  below  the  abutments  of  the  floor  arches  or 
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filling  shall  be  entirely  encased  w^h  hard-burnt  clay  or  porous  terra  cotta 
or  with  metal  lath  properly  secured  and  plastered  on  the  under  side.  In 
all  non-fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  less  than  five  stories 
In  height,  where  the  first  floor  above  the  cellar,  or,  If  there  be  no  cellar, 
above  the  lowest  story,  Is  not  constructed  fireproof  with  Iron  or  steel 
beams  and  fireproof  flooring,  the  cellar  ceiling  of  said  tenement  house 
ehaJl  be  lathed  with  wire  or  metal  lath  and  plastered  thereon  with  two 
coats  of  brown  mortar  of  good  materials,  or  shall  be  covered  w^th  plaster 
boards  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  made  <  of  plaster  and 
strong  fibre  and  all  joints  made  true  and  well-pointed. 

§  22.  Partitioxury  ooaurtnictloxi  of. — In  all  non>-fireproof  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected,  fore  and  aft  stud  partitions  which  rest  directly  over 
each  other  shall  run  through  the  wooden  fioor  beams  and  rest  upon  the 
plate  of  the  partition  below,  and  shall  have  the  studding  filled  in  solid 
between  the  uprights  to  the  depth  of  the  floor  beams  with  suitable  in- 
combustible materials.  In  all  fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected, 
all  partitions  shall  rest  directly  upon  the  fireproof  fioor  construction,  and 
extend  to  the  fireproof  beam  filling  above.  * 

§  28.  Cellar  stairs  in  non-flxeproof  l>uildingpi. — In  non-fireproof  tene- 
ment houses  hereafter  erected  there  shall  be  no  inside  stairs  communi- 
cating between  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  and  the  fioor  next  above, 
but  such  stairs  shall  In  every  case  be  located  outside  the  building,  and 
If  enclosed  shall  be  constructed  entirely  fireproof  and  be  enclosed  In  a 
fireproof  enclosure  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all  openings. 

§  24.  Cellar  stairs  in  flxeproof  building^. — In  every  fireproof  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  the  stairs  communicating  between  the  cellar  and 
other  lowest  story  and  the  fioor'  next  above,  if  not  located  underneath 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  stories,  may  be  placed  Inside  of  the  said 
building;  provided,  that  the  portion  of  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story 
into  which  said  stairs  lead  Is  entirely  shut  off  by  flret)roof  walls  from 
those  portions  thereof  which  are  used  for  the  storage  of  fuel,  or  in  which 
heating  appliances,  boilers  or  machinery  are  located.  All  openings  In 
such  walls  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors. 

fi  25.  Closet  under  first  story  stairs. — In  non-fireproof  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected  no  closet  of  any  kind  shall  be  constructed  under  any 
staircase  leading  from  the  first  story,  exclusive  of  the  cellar,  to  the  upper 
stories,  but  such  space  shall  be  left  entirely  open  and  kept  clear  and 
free  from  encumbrance. 

fi  26.  Cellar  entrance. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  from  the  outside 
of  the  said  building.  In  such  tenement  houses,  unless  the  entire  ceiling 
and  fioor  above  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  Is  constructed  fireproof, 
all  receptacles  for  fuel  or  storage  in  the  cellar  or  other  lowest  story  shall 
be  constructed  entirely  of  fireproof  materials. 

fi  27.  Fire  stops. — In  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  In  all  walls 
all  the  courses  of  brick  from  the  under  side  of  the  fioor  beams  to  the  top 
of  the  same  shall  project  a  distance  of  at  least  two  Inches  beyond  the 
Inside  face  of  the  wall  so  as  to  provide  an  effective  fire  stop;  and  where- 
ever  floor  beams  run  parallel  to  a  wall  such  beams  shall  always  be  kept 
at  least  two  and  one-half  inches  away  from  the  Inside  line  of  the  wall, 
and  the  space  between  the  beams  and  the  wall  shall  be  built  up  solidly 
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with  brick  work  from  the  under  side  of  the  floor  beams  to  the  top  of 
the  same  so  as  to  form  an  effective  fire  stop. 

§  28.  Wooden  tenement  houaes. — Within  the  flre  limits  no  wooden 
tenement  honse  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  and  no  wooden  building  not 
now  used  as  a  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  altered  or  converted  . 
to  such  use.  Outside  of  the  fire  limits,  wooden  tenement  houses  not  ex- 
ceeding two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  cellar,  may  be  erected,  but 
shall  not  provide  accommodations  for,  or  be  occupied  by,  more  than  four 
families  in  all,  or  more  than  two  families  on  any  floor;  and  such  houses 
need  not  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  in  reference 
to  protection  from  fire  nor  with  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-six,  thirty-seven  and  thirty -eight  ^f 
this  act. 

Title  II, — Provisions  ApplicaUe  Only  to  Now  Existinff  Tenement  Houses, 

I  29.  Fire  escapes. — ^Bvery  now  existing  non-fireproof  tenement  house, 
unless  provided  with  fireproof  outside  stairways  directly  accessible  to  each 
apartment,  shall  have  flr^  escapes  located  and  constructed  as  described  in 
section  twelve  of  this  act.  But  a  fire  escape  now  erected  upon  such  house 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  except  as  provided  in  the  next  two  sections. 

§  30.  Fire  escapes,  continued. — In  every  now  existing  non-fireproof 
tenement  house  there  shall  be  a  separate  fire  escape  directly  accessible 
to  each  apartment,  exclusive  of  fire  escapes  in  air  shafts  and  courts;  and 
a  party- wall  flre  escape  balcony  on  the  rear  of  the  building  connecting 
with  the  window  of  an  adjoining  building  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
fire  escape  only  when  the  two  buildings  are  completely  separated  by  an 
unplerced  fire  wall  throughout  their  entire  height  and  length.  All  wooden 
floor  slats  and  floors  in  fire  escape  balconies  shall  be  replaced  by  proper 
iron  slats  or  fioors.  No  wooden  balcony  or  wooden  outside  stairs  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  a  lawful  fire  escape. 

§  31.  Fire  escapes,  continued. — Whenever  a  now  existing  non-flreprooC 
tenement  house  is  not  provided  with  suflicient  means  of  egress  in  case 
of  flre  the  department  of  buildings  may  order  such  additional  flre  escapes 
or  other  means  of  egress  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

§  32.  Scuttles,  bulkheads  and  ladders. — Every  now  existing  tenement 
house  shall  have  in  the  roof  a  bulkhead  or  scuttle  constructed  as  in  this 
section  required.  No  scuttle  shall  be  less  in  size  than  two  feet  by  three 
feet,  and  all  scuttles  shall  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  metal  and 
shall  be  provided  with  stationary  iron  ladders  or  stairs  leading  thereto 
and  easily  accessible  to  all  tenants  of  the  building  and  kept  free  from 
encumberance,  and  all  scuttles  and  ladders  shall  be  kept  so  as  to  \)e 
ready  for  use  at  all  times.  E^rery  bulkhead  hereafter  constructed  in  a 
tenement  house  shall  be  flreproof  with  a  flreproof  door  to  the  same  and 
shall  have  flreproof  stairs  with  a  guide  or  hand  rail  leading  to  the  roof, 
and  such'  stairs  shall  be  kept  free  from  encumbrance  at  all  times.  Ito 
scuttle  and  no  bulkhead  door  shall  at  any  time  be  locked  with  a  key,  but 
either  may  be  fastened  on  the  inside  by  movable  bolts  or  hooks. 

I  33.  Stair  halls,  public  halls  and  entrance  halls. — If  any  now  exist- 
ing tenement  house  shall  be  so  altered  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
rooms  therein  by  twenty  per  centum  or  more,  or  if  such  building  Is  in- 
creased in  height,  the  entire  stair  halls,  entrance  halls  and  other  public 
halls  of  the  whole  building  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  sections  fourteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  this  act.        Digitized  by  vjvj^^^zIc 
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§  34.  Tenements  daiaaged  by  fire. — ^If  any  now  existing  tenement 
house  shall  hereafter  be  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise  to  an  amount 
greater  than  one>half  of  the  value  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
foundation,  such  building  shall  not  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  construction  of 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected.  If  the  stairs  in  any  now  existing 
tenement  house  shall  be  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise,  to  an  amouni 
greater  than  one-half  of  the  value  thereof,  the  entire  stairs  in  the  said 
tenement  house  shall  be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  for  stairs  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected. 

THtle  III. — Prooisious  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected 

or  Now  Existing. 

§  35.  Fire  escapee. — All  fire  escapes  hereafter  constructed  upon  tene- 
ment houses  shall  be  located  and  constructed  as  described  in  section 
twelve  of  this  act  The  owner  of  every  tenement  house  shall  keep  all 
the  fire  escpes  thereon  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  whenever  rusty  shall 
have  them  properly  painted  with  two  coats  of  paint.  No  person  shall 
at  any  time  place  any  encumbrance  of  any  kind  before  or  upon  any  such 
fire  escape. 

§  36.  Stairways. — In  every  tenement  house  all  stairways  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  banisters  and  railings  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

§  37.  Shafts.— All  shafts  hereafter  constructed  in  tenement  houses  shall 
be  constructed  .fireproof  throughout,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at 
all  openings,  at  each  story,  except  window  openings  in  vent  shafts;  and, 
if  they  extend  to  the  cellar,  shall  also  be  enclosed  in  the  cellar  with 
fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all  openings.  In  no 
case  shall  any  shaft  be  constructed  of  materials  in  which  any  infiam- 
mable  material  or  substance  enters  into  any  of  the  component  parts.  But 
nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require 
such  enclosures  about  elevatprs  or  dumb-waiters  in  the  well-hole  of  stairs 
where  the  stairs  themselves  are  enclosed  in  brick  or  stone  walls,  and 
are  entirely  constructed  of  fireproof  materials  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  38.  Plastering  behind  wainscoting. — When  wainscoting  is  hereafter 
placed  in  any  tenement  house,  or  any  building  in  process  of  alteration 
into  a  tenement  house,  the  surface  of  the  wall  or  partition  behind  such 
wainscoting  shall  be  plastered  down  to  the  floor  line,  and  any  interven- 
ing space  between  said  plastering  and  said  wainscot  shall  be  filled  in 
solid  with  incombustible  material. 

§  39.  Wooden  buildingpi  on  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house. — ^No 
wooden  building  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  be  placed  or 
built  upon  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house  within  the  fire  limits. 

S  40.  Combustible  materials. — No  tenement  house,  nor  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any  combustible  article 
except  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment, under  authority  of  a  written  permit  issued  by  said  department  Ne 
tenement  house,  nor  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage 
for  any  article  dangerous  to  life  or  health,  .nor  for  the  storage  of  feed, 
hay,  straw,  excelsior  or  cotton,  nor  for  the  storage  or  handling  or  rags. 

S  41.  Bakeries  and  fat  boiling. — No  bakery  and  no  place  of  business  ta 
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which  fat  is  boiled  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house  which  is 
not  fireproof  throughout,  unless  the  ceiling  and  sidewalls  of  said  bakery 
or  of  the  said  place  where  fat  boiling  is  done  are  made  safe  by  fireproof 
materials  around  the  same,  and  there  shall  be  no  openings  either  by  door 
or  window,  dumb-waiter  shafts  or  otherwise,  between  said  bakery  or  said 
place  where  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement  house  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  said  building. 

§  42.  Other  dangerous  businesses. — All  transoms  and  windows  opening 
into  halls  from  any  portion  of  a  tenement  house  where  paint,  oU,  spirituous 
liquors  or  drugs  are  stored  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
glazed  with  wire-glass  or  they  shall  be  removed  and  closed  up  as  solidly 
as  the  rest  of  the  wall;  and  all  doors  leading  into  any  such  hall  from 
such  portion  of  said  house  shall  be  made  fireproof. 

OHAPTBR  III. 

Light  akd  Ventilation. 

Title  I, — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected. 

§  51.  Percentage  of  lot  occupied. — No  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
shall  occupy  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  a  corner  lot,  or  more  than 
seventy  per  centum  of  any  other  lot,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be 
taken  at  the  ground  level;  provided,  that  the  space  occupied  by  fire  es- 
capes of  the  size  hereinbefore  prescribed  shall  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
lot  occupied. 

%  52.  Height. — ^The  height  of  no  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall 
by  more  than  one-third  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest  street  upon  which 
it  stands.  Such  height  shall  be  the  perpendicular  distance  measured  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  curb  level  to  the  highest  point  of  the  building 
exclusive  of  cornices  and  bulkheads,  provided  such  bulkheads  are  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high  and  do  not  exceed  in  area  ten  per  centum  of 
the  area  of  the  roof;  the  measurements  in  all  cases  shall  be  taken  through 
the  center  of  the  facade  of  the  house. 

§  53.  Yards. — Behind  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  a  yard  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  lot  and  at  every 
point  open  from  the  ground  to  the  sky  unobstructed,  except  that  fire  es- 
capes or  unenclosed  outside  stairs  may  project  not  over  three  feet  from 
the  rear  line  of  the  house.  The  depth  of  said  yard,  measured  from  the  ex- 
treme rear  wall  of  the  house  to  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  shall  be  as  set 
forth  in  the  two  following  sections. 

S  54.  Yards  of  interior  lots. — Except  upon  a  corner  lot  the  depth  of 
the  yard  behind  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  sixty  feet  in 
height  shall  be 'not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  every  part.  Said  yard  shall 
be  Increased  in  depth  one  foot  for  every  additional  twelve  feet  of  height 
of  the  building,  or  fraction  theireof ;  and  may  be  decreased  in  depth  one 
foot  for  every  twelve  feet  of  height  of  the  building  less  than  sixty  feet; 
but  it  shall  never  be  less  than  ten  feet  in  depth  in  any  part 

S  55.  Yards  of  comer  lots.— The  depth  of  the  yard  behind  every  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected  upon  a  comer  lot  shall  be  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  every  part 

I  56.  Yard  spaces  of  lots  running  through  from  street  to  street. — 
Wherever  a  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  is  upon  a  lot'  which  runs 
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through  from  one  street  to  another  street,  and  said  lot  is  not  less  than 
seventy  feet  nor  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  there  shall  be  a 
yard  space  through  the  center  of  the  lot  midway  between  the  two  streets, 
which  space  shall  extend  across  the  full  width  of  the  lot  and  shall  never 
be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  from  wall  to  wall;  but  where  the  ground 
floor  of  such  building  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  store,  such  yard 
space  may  start  at  the  second  tier  of  beams.  Where  such  lot  is  over  one 
hundred  feA  in  depth  such  yard  space  shall  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  section  sixty-two  of  this  act  for  inner  courts,  and  shall  be  left  through 
the  center  of  the  lot  midway  between  the  two  streets. 

§  57.  Ckrarts. — No  court  of  a  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  shall  be 
covered  by  a  roof  or  skylight,  but  every  such  court  shall  be  at  every  point 
open  from  the  ground  to  the  sky  unobstructed,  and  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  following  sections;  provided,  that  an  apartment  not 
containing  any  room  fronting  upon  the  street  or  yard  may  have  a  fire 
escape  in  a  coj^rt,  projecting  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
house. 

§  58.  Outer  courts. — Where  one  side  of  an  outer  court  is  situated  on 
the  lot  line,  the  width  of  the  said  court,  measured  from  the  lot  line  to  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  building,  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height 
shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  in  any  part;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of 
increase  or  fraction  thereof  in  height  of  the  said  building,  such  width 
shall  be  increase^  six  inches  throughout  the  entire  height  of  said  court; 
and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  s^d  building 
below  sixty  feet,  such  width  may  be  decreased  six  inches,  but  no  such 
court  shall  be  less  than  four  feet  six  inches  wide  in  any  part 

§  59.  Outer  courts,  continued. — Where  an  outer  court  is  situated  be- 
tween wings  or  parts  of  the  same  building,  or  between  different  buildings 
on  the  same  lot,  the  width  of  the  said  court,  measured  from  wall  to  wall, 
for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet 
in  any  part;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  increase  or  fraction  thereof  in 
the  height  of  the  said  building,  such  width  shall  be  increased  one  foot 
throughout  the  entire  height  of  the  said  court;  and  for  every  twelve 
feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  said  building  below  sixty  feet,  such 
width  of  the  said  court  may  be  decreased  one  foot,  but  no  such  court  shall 
ever  be  less  than  nine  feet  in  width  in  any  part. 

§  60.  Outer  courts,  continued. — Wherever  an  outer  court  changes  its  > 
initial  horizontal  direction,  or  wherever  any  part  of  such  court  extends  in 
a  direction  so  as  not  to  receive  direct  light  from  the  street  or  yard,  the 
length  of  such  portion  of  said  court  shall  never  exceed  the  width  of  said 
portion;  such  length  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  the  change 
of  direction  commences.  Wherever  an  outer  court  Is  less  in  depth  than  the 
minimum  width  prescribed  by  this  section,  then  its  width  may  be  equal 
to,  but  not  less  than  its  depth,  provided  that  such  width  is  never  less 
than  four  feet  In  the  clear.  This  exception  shall  also  apply  to  each  offset 
or  recess  in  oAter  courts.  And  no  window  except  windows  of  water 
closet  compartments,  bath-rooms  or  halls  shall  open  upon  any  offset  or  re- 
cess less  thRH  six  feet  in  its  least  dimension. 

§  61.  Inner  courts. — Where  one  side  of  an  inner  court  Is  situated  on 
the  lot  line,  the  width  of  the  said  court  measured  from  the  lot  line  to 
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the  opposite  wall  of  the  building,  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  in  height 
shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  In  any  part,  and  its  other  horizontal 
dimension  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-four  feet  In  any  part;  and  for 
every  twelve  feet  of  Increase  or  fraction  thereof  in  the  height  of  the 
said  building,  such  width  shall  be  Increased  six  inches  throughout  the 
entire  height  of  said  court,  and  the  other  horizontal  dimension  shall  be 
increased  one  foot  throughout  the  entire  height  of  said  court;  ^and  for 
every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  said  building  below 
sixty  feet,  such  width  may  be  decreased  six  Inches  and  the  other  horizon- 
tal dimension  may  be  decreased  one  foot,  but  no  such  court  shall  be  less 
than  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  width  in  any  part,  nor  less  than  twenty-one 
feet  in  its  other  horizontal  dimension. 

§  62.  Inner  courts,  continued. — Where  an  inner  court  is  not  situated 
upon  the  lot  line,  but  is  enclosed  on  all  four  sides,  the  least  horizontal 
dimension  of  the  said  court  for  tenement  houses  sixty  feet  In  height,  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-four  feet;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  increase  or 
fraction  thereof  in  the  height  of  the  said  building,  the  said  court  shall 
be  increased  one  foot  in  each  horizontal  dimension,  throughout  the  entire 
height  of  said  court;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  of  decrease  in  the  height  of 
the  said  building  below  sixty  feet,  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  said 
court  may  be  decreased  one  foot  in  each  direction,  but  no  such  court  shall 
ever  be  less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  its  least  horizontal  dimension.  OflC- 
sets  or  recesess  In  inner  courts  will  be  permitted,  but  where  the  depth  of 
such  offset  or  recess  is  less  than  the  minimum  width  prescribed,  then  the 
width  of  said  offset  or  recess  may  be  equal  to  but  not  less  than  its  depth, 
provided  that  such  width  is  never  less  than  four  feet  in  the  clear.  And 
no  window  except  windows  of  water  closet  compartments,  bath  rooms  or 
halls  shall  open  upon  any  ofitset  or  recess  less  than  six  feet  in  1^  least 
dimension. 

§  63.  Inner  courts^  continued. — Every  inner  court  shall  be  provided  with 
one  or  more  horizontal  intakes  or  ducts  at  the  bottom.  Said  intal^es  or 
ducts  shall  be  not  less  in  total  area  than  four  per  centum  of  the  area  of 
said  inner  court.  Each  such  Intake  or  duct  shall  be  at  least  five  square 
feet  in  area,  and  shall  always  communicate  directly  with  the  street  or 
yard.  Wherever  the  said  intakes  or  ducts  consist  of  a  passageway  6r 
passageways,  such  passageways  shall  be  left^open,  or  if  not  open  there 
shall  always  be  provided  in  said  passageway  or  passageways  open  grilles 
or  transoms  of  a  size  not  less  than  five  square  feet  each,  and  such  open 
grilles  or  transoms  shall  never  be  covered  over  by  glass  or  in  any  other 
way.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  such  grilles  or  transoms  in  each  such 
passageway,  one  at  the  inner  court  and  the  other  at  the  street  or  yard,  as 
the  ease  may  be. 

$  64.  Outer  and  inner  courts. — Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions concerning  outer  and  Inner  courts  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
windows  at  the  angles  of  said  courts,  provided  that  the  running  length  of 
the  wall  containing  such  windows  does  not  exceed  six  feet.  In  construing 
aaid  sections  the  height  of  the  building  is  to  be  measured  from  the  curb 
level  to  the  top  of  the  highest  wall  enclosing  or  forming  such  court. 

S  65.  Bear  tenements. — No  separate  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be 
erected  upon  the  rear  of  a  lot  fifty  feet  or  less  in  width  where  there 
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is  a  tenement  house  on  the  front  of  the  said  lot,  nor  upon  the  front  of  anj 
such  lot  upon  the  rear  of  which  there  is  such  a  tenement  house. 
.  S  66.  Buildingpi  on  same  lot  with  teaement  houses. — If  any  building  is 
hereafter  placed  on  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house  the  space  between 
the  said  buildings  shall  always  be  of  such  size  and  arranged  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  prescribed  in  section  sixty-two  of  this  act  for  inner  courts;  and 
no  building  of  any  kind  shall  be  hereafter  placed  upon  the  same  lot  with  a 
tenement  house  so  as  to  decrease  the  minimum  size  of  courts  or  yards  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed.  And  if  any  tenement  house  is  hereafter  erected 
upon  any  lot  upon  which  there  is  already  another  building,  it  shall  comply 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  in  addition  the  space  between 
the  said  building  and  the  said  tenement  house  shall  be  of  such  size  and 
arranged  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed  in  section  sixty-two  of  this  act 
for  inner  courts,  the  height  of  the  highest  building  on  the  lot  to  regulate 
the  dimensions. 

§  67.  Boomsy  lighting  and  veiLtilation  of. — ^In  every  tenement  house 
hereafter  erected  every  room,  except  water-closet  compartments  and  bath- 
rooms, shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or 
upon  a  yard  or  court. 

•  §  68.  Windows  in  rooms. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected 
the  total  window  area  in  each  room,  except  water-closet  compartments: 
and  bathrooms,  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the 
room,  and  the  top  at  least  of  one  window  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  feet 
six  inches  above  the  floor,  and  the  upper  half  of  it  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
open  the  full  width.  No  such  window  shall  be  less  than  twelve  square 
feet  in  area  between  the  stop  beads.  . 

§  69.  Windows  in  water-closet  oompartnunts  and  bathrooms. — In 
every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  the  total  window  area  in  a  water- 
closet  compartment  or  bathroom  shall  not  be  less  than  three  square  feet 
in  area  for  each,  and  no  such  window  shall  be  less  than  one  foot  in  width, 
measured  between  stop  beads. 

§  70.  Booms,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  all 
rooms,  except  water-closet  compartments  and  bathrooms,  shall  be  of  the 
following  minimum  sizes:  In  each  apartment  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
room  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  and  each  other  room*  shall  contain  at  least  seventy  square  feet  of 
floor  area.  Each  room  shall  be  in  every  part  not  less  than  nine  feet  high 
from  the  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling;  provided  that  an  attic  room 
need  be  nine  feet  high  in  but  one-half  its  area, 

§  71.  Alcoves. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  where  any 
room  adjoins  another  room,  and  has  eighty  per  centum  or  more  of  one 
entire  side  open  to  the  other  room,  and  there  is  no  door  between,  it  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  said  room.  Under  other  circumstances  every 
alcove  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  room  for  all  purposes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act 

§  72.  Public  halls. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  every 
public  hall  shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street 
or  upon  a  yard  or  court.  Either  such  window  shall  be  at  the  end  of  said 
hall,  with  the  plane  of  the  window  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  said  hall 
or  there  shall  be  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or 
upon  a  yard  or  court  for  every  twenty  feet  in  length  or  fraction  thereof  of 
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said  hall.  In  such  halls  recesses  or  returns  the  length  ot  which  does  not 
exceed  twice  the  width  of  the  hall  will  be  permitted  without  an  additional 
window.  But  wherever  the  length  of^  such  recess  or  return  exceeds  twice 
the  width  of  the  hall  the  above  provisions  in  reference  to  one  window  for 
every  twenty  feet  of  hallway  shall  be  applied.  Any  part  of  a  hall  which 
is  shut  off  from  any  other  part  of  said  hall  by  a  door  or  doors  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  halL-S24thin  the  meaning  of  this  section^ 

S  73.  Windows  for  public  halls,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house 
hereafter  erecte<},  one  at  least  of  the  windows  provided  to  light  each  pub- 
lic hall  or  part  thereof  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  six  inches  wide  and  five 
feet  high,  measured  between  stop  beads. 

I  74.  Windows  for  stair  halls,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  the  aggregate  area  of  windows-  to  light  or  ventilate  stair 
halls  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  square  feet  for  each  floor.  There  shall 
be  provided  for  each  story  at  least  one  of  said  windows,  which  shall  be 
at  least  three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  measured  between  the  stop 
beads. 

S  75.  Privacy. — ^In  every  apartment  of  three  or  more  rooms  in  a  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected,  access  to  every  living  room  and  bedroom 
and  to  at  least  one  water  closet  compartment  shall  be  had  without  passing 
through  any  bedroom.     [As  amended  hy  ch,  555,  Latcs  of  1901,]* 

Title  II. — ProvUiona  Applicable  Only  to  Now  Existing  Tenement  Houses. 

§  76.  Peirceiitage  of  -lot  occupied.— No  now  existing  tenement  house 
shall  hereafter  be  enlarged,  or  its  lot  be  diminished,  so  that  the  house 
occupy  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  a  comer  lot,  or  more  than  seventy 
per  centum  of  any  other  lot,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be  taken 
at  the  ground  level;  provided  that  the  space  occupied  by  fire  escapes  of  the 
size  hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  lot  oc- 
cupied. 

§  77.  TardB. — No  now  existing  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
larged or  its  lot  be  diminished,  so  that  the  yard  shall  be  less  than  five  feet 
in  depth  when  the  building  is  on  a  comer  lot,  or  less  than  twelve  feet  in 
depth  in  other  cases,  the  measurements  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  from  the 
extreme  rear  wall  of  the  building  to  the  rear  lot  line,  and  across  the  full 
width  of  the  lot,  and  such  yards  shall  be  at  every  point  open  from  the 
ground  to  the  sky,  except  as  provided  in  section  fifty-three  of  this  act. 

f  78.  Additional  rooms  and  halls. — Any  additional  room  or  hall  that  is 
hereafter  constructed  or  created  in  a  now  existing  tenement  house  shall 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  of 
this  chapter  as  to  the  size,  arrangement,  light  and  ventilation  of  rooms  and 
halls  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected. 

§  79.  Booms,  lighting  and  ventilation  of,  continued. — No  room  in  a 
now  existing  tenement  house  shall  hereafter  be  occupied  for  living  pur- 
poses unless  it  shall  have  a  window  upon  the  street,  or  upon  a  yard  not 
less  than  five  feet  deep,  or  upon  a  court  or  shaft  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
flve  square  feet  in  area,  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight,  or  un- 

•  Before  Its  amendment  this  section  read  as  follows: 

*  in  e»ery  aiMtrtment  of  three  or  more  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  hereafter  ereoted,  aecefls  to 
<^<>r7  nx>m,  including  tmth  rooms  and  water  closet  compartments,  shall  be  had  without  paaalng 
■ttOBgh  any  bedroom.** 
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less  such  room  has  a  sash  window  opening  into  an  adjoining  room  in  the 
same  apartment  which  itself  has  a  ]^indow  opening  on  the  street,  or  on  a 
yard  not  less  than  five  feet  deep,  said  sash  window  having  at  least  fifteen 
square  feet  of  glazed  surface,  being  at  least  three  feet  high  and  five  feet 
wide  between  stop  beads,  and  at  least  one-half  thereof  being  made  to  open 
readily.  Furthermore,  no  room  in  a  now  existing  tenement  house  which 
does  not  have  a  window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard 
not  less  than  five  feet  deep  or  upon  a  court  or  shaft  of  not  lees  than 
twenty-five  square  feet  in  area  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight 
shall  hereafter  be  occupied  for  living  purposes  unless  such  room  contains 
at  least  sixty  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and  also  at  least  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space;  and  no  such  room  shall  be  so  occupied  unless  there  is 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  individual  occupying  the  same.  No 
such  room  shall  be  so  occupied  unless  it  be  in  every  part  not  less  than 
eight  feet  high  from  the  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling;  provided, 
that  an  attic  room  need  be  eight  feet  high  in  but  half  its  area. 

§  80.  Public  haUSy  lighting  of. — In  every  now  existing  tenement  house 
four  stories  or  over  in  height,  whenever  a  public  hall  on  any  fioor  is  not 
light  enough  in  the  daytime  to  permit  a  person  to  read  in  every  part 
thereof  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  wooden  panels  In  the  doors 
located  at  the*  ends  of  the  public  halls  and  opening  into  rooms  shall  be 
removed,  and  ground  glass  or  wire  glass  panels  of  an  aggregate  area  of 
not  less  than  four  square  feet  for  each  door  shall  be  substituted;  or  in  lieu 
of  removing  the  panels  in  the  doors  a  fixed  sash  window  of  wire  glass 
of  an  area  of  not  less  than  five  square  feet  may  be  cut  into  the  parti- 
tions separating  the  said  hall  from  a  room  which  opens  directly  upon  the 
street  or  upon  a  yard,  court,  or  shaft  of  the  dimensions  specified  in  the 
last  section;  or  said  public  hall  may  be  lighted  by  a  window  or  windows 
at  the  end  thereof  with -the  plane  of  the  window  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  said  hall,  said  window  opening  upon  the  street  or  upon  a 
yard,  court,  or  shaft  of  said  dimensions. 

§  81.  Light  and  vent  shafts  in  existing  buildings. — ^Any  shaft  used  or 
intended  to  be  used  to  light  or  ventilate  rooms  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  living  purposes,  and  which  may  be  hereafter  placed  in  a  now 
existing  tenement  house,  shall  not  be  less  in  area  than  twenty-five  square 
feet,  nor  less  than  four  feet  in  width  in  any  part,  and  such  shaft  shall 
under  no  circumstances  be  roofed  or  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  roof 
or  skylight;  but  if  such  shaft  is  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  horizontal 
intake  or  duct,  of  a  size  not  less  than  two  square  feet,  and  communicating 
directly  with  the  street  or  yard,  such  shaft  may  be  of  a  size  not  less  than 
three  feet  by  five  feet,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  rooms  on  any 
fioor  open  thereon,  and  that  if  it  be  used  to  light  or  ventilate  any  living 
room  no  water-closet  open  upon  it 

Title  III. ^Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected  or 

Now  Existing. 

§  82.  Public  halls. — In  every  tenement  house  a  proper  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  by  the  owner  in  the  public  hallways,  near  the  stairs,  upon 
the  entrance  fioor,  and  upon  the  second  floor,  above  the  entrance  floor  of 
said  house,  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and 
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upon  all  otber  floors  of  the  said  house  from  sunset  nntil  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

f  83.  Skylights. — ^In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be  in  the  roof, 
directly  over  each  stair  vrell,  a  ventilating  skylight  with  both  ridge  venti- 
lators and  fixed  louvres,  the  glazed  surface  thereof  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  square  feet  in  area. 

f  84.  Chimneys  or  fireplaces. — In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be 
adequate  chimneys  running  through  every  fioor  with  an  open  fireplace  or 
grate,  or  place  for  a  stove,  properly  connected  with  one  of  said  chimneys 
for  every  apartment 

§  85.  Vent  shafts.— Every  vent  shaft  hereafter  ^constructed  in  a  tene- 
ment house  shall  be  at  least  twenty  square  feet  in  area,  and  the  least 
dimension  of  such  shaft  shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet;  and  if  the  build- 
ing be  above  sixty  feet  in  height  siibh  shaft  shall  throughout  its  entire 
height  be  increased  in  area  three  square  feet  for  each  additional  twelve 
feet  of  height  or  fraction  thereof;  and  for  each  twelve  feet  of  height  less 
than  sixty  feet  such  shaft  may  be  decreased  in  area  three  square  feet.  A 
vent  shaft  may  be  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  but  shall  not  be  roofed  or 
covered  over  in  any  way.  Every  such  shaft  shall  be  provided  with  a 
horizontal  intake  or  duct  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  street  or 
yard  or  with  a  court;  such  duct  or  intake  to  be  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  square  feet  In  total  area. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sanitabt  Pboyisions. 

Title  I, --Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Tenement  Houses  Hereafter  Erected, 

t  91.  Basements  and  cellars. — In  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  no 
room  in  the  cellar  shall  be  constructed,  altered,  converted  or  occupied  for 
living  purposes.  And  no  room  in  the  basement  shall  be  constructed, 
altered,  converted,  or  occupied  for  living  purposes,  unless  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: conditions  are  complied  with: 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  nine  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the  fioor 
to  the  ceiling. 

2.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  and  six  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same. 

3.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a  separate  water- 
closet,  constructed  and  arranged  as  requiied  by  section  ninety-five  of 
this  act 

4.  Such  room  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  opening  upon  the  street, 
or  upon  a  yard  or  court.  The  total  area  of  windows  in  such  room  shall  be 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room,  and  one-half  of  the 
sash  shall  be  made  to  open  the  full  width,  and  the  top  of  each  window 
shall  be  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

5.  All  walls  surrounding  such  room  shall  be  made  damp-proof  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  next  section. 

6.  The  floor  of  such  room  shall  be  made  damp-proof  and  water-proof  in 
the  manner  specified  in  the  next  section. 

§  92.  Basements  and  cellars,  continued. — Every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  shall  have  all  walls  below  the  ground  level  and  all  cellar  or 
lower  floors  made  damp-proof  and  water-proof.    Such  damp-prooflng  and 
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water  proofing  shall  run  through  the  walls  and  up  the  same  as  high  as  the 
ground  level  and  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  floor,  and  the  said 
cellar  or  lowest  floor  shall  be  properly  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  damp- 
ness or  water  from  entering. 

§  93.  Shafts,  ooTixts,  areas  and  yards. — ^In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  the  bottom  of  all  shafts,  courts,  areas  and  yards  which  ex- 
tend tx)  the  basement  for  light  or  ventilation  of  living  rooms,  must  be  six 
inches  below  the  floor  level  of  the  part  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied. 
All  shafts,  courts,  areas  and  yards  shall  be  properly  concreted,  graded  and 
drained,  and  shall  be  properly  connected  with  the  street  sewer  so  that  all 
water  may  pass  freely  Jntx>  it. 

§  94.  Water  supply. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  there 
shall  be  in  each  apartment  a  proper  sink  with  running  water. 

§  95.  Water-closet  accommodationB. — In  every  tenement  house  here- 
after erected  there  shall  be  a  separate  water-closet  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment within  each,  apartment,  provided  that  where  there  are  apartments 
consisting  of  but  one  or  two  rooms,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water-closet 
for  every  three  rooms.  All  water-closet  compartments  must  have  a  win- 
dow opening  upon  the  street  or  yard  or  upon  a  court  or  vent  shaft.  Every 
water-closet  compartment  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  lighting 
the  same  at  night  If  fixtures  for  gas  or  electricity  are  not  provided  in 
said  compartment,  then  the  door  of  said  compartment  shall  be  provided 
with  ground  glass  or  wire  glass  panels,  or  with  a  ground  glass  or  wire 
glass  trauBom,  not  less  in  area  than  four  square  feet.  Tlie  floor  of  every 
water-closet  compartment  shall  be  made  waterproof  with  asphalt,  cement, 
tile,  stone,  metal  or  some  other  waterproof  material;  and  such  water- 
prooflng  shall  extend  at  least  six  inches  above  the  floor  so  that  the  said 
floor  can  be  washed  or  flushed  out.  without  leaking.  No  drip  trays  shall  be 
permitted.  No  water-closet  fixtures  shall  be  enclosed  with  any  wood- 
work. 

§  96.  Plumbing. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  all  plumb- 
ing pipes  shall  wherever  possible  be  exposed,  or  if  such  pipes  are.  covered 
there  shall  be  at  each  floor  access  to  all  rising  lines  through  removable 
panels;  said  panels  shall  always  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  stack  of  pii>es, 
and  at  least  two  feet  and  six  inches  in  height. 

Title  II. — Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Now  Existing  Tenement  Houses. 

§  97.  Basements  and  cellars. — Hereafter  in  any  now  existing  tenement 
house  no  room  in  the  basement  or  cellar  shall  be  occupied  for  living  pur- 
poses without  a  written  permit  from  the  department  of  health,  and  such 
permit  shall  be  kept  readily  accessible  in  said  room.  And  no  such  rooni 
shall  hereafter  be  occupied  unless  all  the  following  conditions  are  complied 
with: 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling. 

2.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  in  every  part  at  least  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same. 

3.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a  separate  water- 
closet. 

4.  There  shall  be  outside  of  and  adjoining  such  room,  and  extending 
along  the  entire  frontage  thereof,  an  open  space  of  at  lea^t  two  feet  six 
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inches  wide  in  every  part.  The  bottom  of  said  space  shall  be  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  such  space  shall  be 
well  and  effectually  drained  by  a  drain  the  bojttom  of  which  shall  be  at 
least  one  foot  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  room. 

5.  Such  room  shall  have  a  window  ol*  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air 
of  at  least  nine  square  feet  in  size  clear  of  the  sash  frame,  and  at  least 
four  and  one-half  square  feet  of  which  shall  have  been  made  to  readily 
open  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

6.  If  the  bouse  is  situated  over  marshy  ground,  or  ground  on  which 
T^gkter  lies,  or  ground  on  which  there  Is  water  pressure  from  below,  the 
lowest  fli)or  shall  have  been  made  waterproof  and  damp  proof. 

§  98.  Water-closets. — In  all  now  existing  tenement  houses  the  wood- 
work enclosing  all  water-closets  shall  be  removed  from  the  front  of  said 
closet,  and  the  space  underneath  the  seat  shall  be  left  open.  The  floor  or 
other  surface  beneath  and  around  the  closet  shall  be  maintained  in  good 
order  and  repair  and  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with  white  paint. 

§  99.  Public  sinks. — In  all  now  existing  tenement  houses  the  woodwork 
enclosing  sinks  located  in  the  public  halls  or  stairs  shall  be  removed,  and 
the  space  underneath  said  sinks  shall  be  left  open.  The  floors  and  wall 
surfaces  beneath  and  around  the  sink  shall  be  maintained  In  good  order 
and  repair,  and  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with  white  paint 

§  100.  Privy  vaults,  school  sinks  and  water-closets. — In  ail  now  exist- 
ing tenement  houses,  all  school  sinks,  privy  vaults  or  other  similar  re- 
ceptacles used  to  receive  fecal  matter,  urine  or  sewage,  shall  before 
January  flrst,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  be  completely  removed  and  the 
place  where  they  were  located  properly  disinfected  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  health.  Such  appliances  shall  be  replaced  by  individual 
water-closets  of  durable  non-absorbent  material,  properly  sewer  connects, 
and  with  individual  traps,  and  properly  connected  flush  tanks  providing 
an  ample  flush  of  water  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bowl.  The  seats  of 
the  water-closets  shall  be  hinged  and  attached^  to  the  bowl  of  the  closet 
Eieuch  water-closet  shall  be  located  in  a  compartment  completely  separated 
from  every  other  water-closet  The  floors  of  the  water-closet  compart- 
ments shall  be  water-proof  as  provided  in  section  nlnety-flve  of  this  act 
Such  water-closets  may  be  located  in  the  yard  if  necessary,  and  if  so, 
long  hopper  closets  may  be  used;  all  traps,  flush  tanks  and  pipes  shall  be 
protected  against  the  action  of  frost  There  shall  be  provided  at  least 
one  water-closet  for  every  two  families  in  every  now  existing  tenement 
house.  Except  as  in  this  section  otherwise  provided  such  water-closets 
and  all  plumbing  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  in  relation  to  plumbing  and  drainage. 

Title  III. — Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Tenement  Houses,  Whether  Hereafter 
Erected  or  Now  Existing, 

i  101.  Basements  and  cellars. — The  floor  of  the  cellar  or  lowest  floor 
of  every  tenement  house  shall  be  water  tight  and  the  cellar  ceiling  shall 
be  plastered. 

§  102.  Cellar  walls  and  ceilings. — The  cellar  walls  and  ceilings  of  every 
tenement  house  shall  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  or  painted  a  light  color 
by  the.  owner  at  least  once  a  year;  and  no  tenement  house  hereafter 
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erected,  whether  or  not  it  haa  now  been  actually  commenced,  shall  be 
occupied  until  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  time. 

§  103.  Boofs. — The  roof  of  every  tenement  house  shall  be  kept  4n  good 
repair  and  so  as  not  to  leak,  and  all  rain  water  shall  be  so  drained  and 
conveyed  therefrom  as  to  prevent  its  dripping  on  to  the  ground  or  causing 
dampness  in  the  walls,  ceilings,  yards  or  areas. 

§  104.  Water  supply. — Every  tenement  house  shall  have  water 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor  oc- 
cupied by  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  families.  The  owner 
shall  provide  proper  and  suitable  tanks,  pumps  or  other  appliances  to 
receive  and  to  distribute  an  adequate  and  sufficient  supply  of  such  water 
at  each  floor  in  the  said  house,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  during  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  But  a  failure  in  the  general  supply  of  water  by  the 
city  authorities  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such 
owner,  provided  that  proper  and  suitable  appliances  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute such  water  have  been  provided  in  said  house. 

§  105.  Cleanllxiess  of  buildinc^. — Every  tenement  house  and  every  part 
thereof  shall  be  kept  clean' and  free  from  any  accumulation  of  dirt,  filth 
or  garbage  or  other  matter  in  or  on  the  same,  or  in  the  yards,  courts, 
passages,  areas  or  alleys  connected  with  or  belonging  to  the  same.  The 
owner  of  every  tenement  house  or  part  thereof  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  do<Mr8,  walls,  ceilhigs, 
privies,  water-closets,  cesspools,  drains,  halls,  cellars,  roofs  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  part  of  the  house  of  which  he  is  the 
owner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  of  health,  and  shall  keep  the 
said  parts  of  the  said  tenement  house  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times. 
No  person  shall  place  fllth,  urine  or  fecal  matter  in  any  place  in  a  tene- 
ment house  other  than  that  provided  for  the  same,  or  keep  filth,  urine  or 
fecal  matter  in  his  apartment  or  upon  his  premises  such  length  of  time  as 
to  create  a  nuisance. 

f  106.  Shafts  and  courts. — ^In  every  tenement  house  there  shall  be,  at 
the  bottom  of  every  shaft  and  inner  court,  a  self-closing  fireproof  door 
giving  sufficient  access  to  such  shaft  or  court  to  enable  it  to  be  properly 
cleaned  out 

§  107.  Walls  of  courts  and  shafts. — ^The  walls  of  all  yard-courts,  inner- 
courts  and  shafts  unless  built  of  a  light  color  brick  or  stone  shall  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  by  the  owner  at  least  once  in  three  years,  or 
shall  be  painted  a  light  color  by  him  at  least  once  in  five  years;  and  no 
tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  whether  or  not  it  has  now  been  actually 
commenced,  shall  be  occupied  until  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  time. 

§  108.  Wall  paper. — No  wall  paper  shall  be  placed  upon  a  wall  or  ^ceil- 
ing of  any  tenement  house  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be  first  removed 
therefrom  and  said  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned. 

§  100.  Beceptacles  for  ashes,  garbage  and  refuse. — ^The  owner  of  every 
tenement  house  shall  provide  for  said  building  proper  and  suitable  con- 
veniences or  receptables  for  ashes,  rubbish,  garbage,  refuse  and  other 
matter.  -* 

§  110.  Prohibited  uses. — No  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  sheep  or  goat  shall 
be  kept  in  a  tenement  house,  or  on  the  premises  thereof,  and  no  tenement 
house  shall  be  used  for  a  lodging  house  or  stable,  or  for  the  storage  or 
handling  of  rags. 
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§  111.  Janitor  or  housekeeper. — Wli^enever  there  shall  be  more  than 
eight  families  living  In  any  tenement  house,  in  which  the  owner  thereof 
does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor,  housekeeper  or  some  other  re- 
8];>onsible  person  who  shall  reside  in  said  house  and  have  charge  of  the 
same,  if  the  department  of  health  shall  so  require. 

§  112.  Orercrowdlng. — No  room  in  any  tenement  house  shall  be  so 
overci^owded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  than  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  adult,  and  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age  occupying  such  room,  and  no  apartment  in  any 
tenement  house  shall  be  so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  in  the 
living  rooms  and  bedrooms  of  said  apartment  less  than  six  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  individual  occupying  such  apartment 

§  113.  Space  around  pipes. — In  all  tenement  houses,  where  plumbing  or 
other  pipes  pass  through  floors  or  partitions,  the  openings  around  such 
pipes  shall  be  sealed  or  made  air-tight  with  plaster,  or  other  incombustible 
materials,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  or  the  spread  of  fire  from 
one  floor  to  another  or  from  room  to  room. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Remedies. 

Title  I, — Qeneral  Potcera  and  Duties, 

§  121.  Pecrmit  to  commence  building. — Before  the  construction,  or  alter- 
ation of  a  tenement  house,  or  the  alteration  or  conversion  of  a  building 
for  use  as  a  tenement  house,  is  commenced,  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or 
architect,  shall  submit  to  the  department  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  act  a  detailed  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the  person  making 
the  same,  of  the  specifications  for  the  construction  and  for  the  light  and 
ventilation  of  such  tenement  house  or  building,  upon  a  blank  or  form  to 
be  furnished  by  such  department,  and  also  a  full  and  complete  copy  of 
the  plans  of  such  work. '  Such  statement  shall  give  In  full  the  name  and 
residence,  by  street  and  number,  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  tene- 
ment house  or  building.  If  such  construction,  alteration,  or  conversion, 
is  proposed  to  be  made  by  any  other  person  than  the  owner  of  the  land 
in  fee,  such  statement  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  residence,  by  street 
and  number,  not  only  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  of  every  person  in- 
terested in  such  tenement  house,  either  as  owner,  lessee  or  in  any  repre- 
sentative capacity.  The  statements  herein  provided  for  may  be  made  by 
the  owner,  or  the  person  who  proposes  to  make  the  construction,  alteration 
or  conversion,  or  by  his  agent  or  architect.  No  person,  however,  shall 
be  recognized  as  the  agent  of  the  owner,  unless  he  shall  file  with  the 
said  department  a  written  instrument,  signed  by  such  owner,  designating 
him  as  such  agent  Such  specifications,  plans  and  statements  shall  be 
filed  in  the  said  department  and  shall  be  deemed  public  records,  but  no 
such  specifications,  plans  or  statements  shall  be  removed  from  said  de- 
partment. The  said  department  shall  cause  all  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  examined.  If  such  plans  and  specifications  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  to  the  building  ordinances  and  regulations 
they  shall  be  approved  by  such  department,  and  a  written  certificate  to 
that  effect  shall  be  issued  to  the  person  submitting  the  same.    The  depart- 
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ment  may,  from  time  to  time,  approve  changes  in  any  plans  and  specifica- 
tions previously  approved  by  It,  provided  the  plans  and  specifications 
when  so  changed  shall  be  in  conformity  with  law.  The  constrnction, 
-alteration  or  conversion  of  such  tenement  house  or  building,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  filing  of  such  specifications, 
plans  and  statements,  and  the  approval  thereof,  as  above  provided. 

§  122.  Certificate  of  compliance.— No  building  hereafter  constructed  as 
or  altered  into  a  tenement  house  shall  be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
human  habitation  until  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  by  the  department 
aforesaid  that  said  building  conforms  In  all  respects  to  the  requirements 
^  of  this  act  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  within  ten  days  after  written 
application  therefor,  if  said  building  at  the  date  of  such  application  shall 
be  entitled  thereto. 

§  123.  Unlawful  occupation. — If  any  building  hereafter  constructed  as 
or  altered  Into  a  tenement  house  be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
human  habitation  in  violation  of  the  last  section,  during  such  unlawful 
occupation  any  bond  or  note  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  said  building, 
or  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands,  may  be  declared  due  at  the  option  of  the 
mortgagee.  No  rent  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  such 
premises  for  said  period,  and  no  action  or  special  proceeding  shall  be 
maintained  therefor,  or  for  possession  of  said  premises  for  non-payment 
of  such  rent  The  department  of  water  supply  shall  not  permit  water  to 
be  furnished  in  any  such  tenement  house,  and  said  premises  shall  be 
deemed  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  department  of  health  shall 
cause  them  to  be  vacated  accordingly. 

§  124.  Enforcement. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  department  of  any  city  to  which 
this  act  applies,  which  is  now  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  relating  to  similar  subject  matter  in  tenement 
houses. 

§  125.  Violations. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate 
or  impair  the  powers  of  the  department  of  health,  the  department  of 
buildings,  or  of  the  courts,  to  enforce  any  provisions  of  the  charter  or 
building  ordinances  and  regulations^  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  to 
prevent  or  punish  violations  thereof. 

§  126.  Penalties  for  violations. — Every  person  who  shall  violate  or 
assist  in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  imprisonment  for  ten  days  for  each  and  every 
day  that  such  violation  shall  continue,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  if  the  offence  be  not  wilful,  or 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  the  offence  be  wilful,  and  in  every  case 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  after  the  first  that  such  violation  shall  con- 
tinue, or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court;  provided,  that  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  section  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  of  this  act  shall  be  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  penalty  for  encumbrance  of  a  fire  escape  by  an 
occupant  of  the  tenement  house  shall  be  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  which  the 
nearest  police  magistrate  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  impose. 

§  127.  Violation  of  building  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations. — Any 
owner,  agent  architect,  builder,  contractor,  sub-contractor, .  or  foreman 
who  shall,  in  the  construction  or  alteration  of  any  building  intended  to  be 
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used  as  a  tenement  house,  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
building  laws,  ordinances  or  regnlations  shall  be  gnllty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  128.  Procedure. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  specified,  the  procedure 
for  the  prevention  of  violations  of  this  act,  or  for  the  vacation  of  premises 
unlawfully  occupied,  or  for  other  abatement  of  nuisance  in  connection  with 
a  tenement  house,  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  charter  and  ordinances. 

§  129.  Liens. — Every  fine  imposed  by  judgment  under  section  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  this  act  upon  a  tenement  house  owner  shall  be  a 
lien  upon  the  house  in  relation  to  which  the  fine  is  imposed  from  the  time 
oLthe  filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  said  judgment  in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  said  tenement  house  is  situated,  subject  only  to 
taxes,  assessments  and  water  rates  and  to  such  mortgage  and  mechanics* 
liens  as  may  exist  thereon  prior  to  such  filing;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  department  dt  health  upon  the  ^ntry  of  said  jtdgment,  to  forthwith 
file  the  copy  as  aforesaid,  and  such  copy,  upon  such  filing,  shall  be  forth- 
with indexed  by  the  clerk  in  the  index  of  mechanics*  liens. 

Title  II. — Registry  of  Names  and  Service  of  Papers, 

§  131.  Begistry  of  owners'  nameck — Every  owner  of  a  tenement  house 
and  every  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  or  other  person  having  control  of  a 
tenement  house,  shall  file  in  the  department  of  health  a  notice  containing 
his  name  and  address,  and  also  a  description  of  the  property,  by  street 
number  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable 
the  department  of  health  easily  to  find  the  same;  and  also  the  number  of 
apartments  in  each  house,  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  apartment,  the 
number,  of  families  occupying  the  apartments,  and  the  trades  or  occupa- 
tions carried  on  therein.  In  case  of  a  transfer  of  any  tenement  house,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grantor  or  grantee  of  said  tenement  house  to  file 
in  the  department  of  health  a  notice  of  such  transfer,  stating  the  name  of 
the  new  owner,  within  thirty  days  after  such  transfer.  In  case  of  the 
devolution  of  said  property  by  will,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executor 
and  the  devisee,  if  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  case  of  the 
devolution  of  such  property  by  inheritance  without  a  will,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  heirs,  or  in  case  all  of  the  heirs  are  under  age,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  guardian  of  such  heirs,  and  in  case  said  heirs  have  no 
guardians,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrator  of  the  deceased  owner 
of  said  property  to  file  in  said  department  a  notice,  stating  the  death  of 
the  deceased  owner,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  his 
interest  in  said  property,  within  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  the  de- 
cedent, in  case  he  died  interstate,  and  within  thirty  d?iys  after  the  probate 
of  his  win,  if  he  died  testate. 

§  132.  Begflfitry  of  agent's  name. — Every  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  a 
tenement  house  may  file  in  the  department  of  health  a  notice  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  an  agent  of  such  house,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing service  of  process,  and  also  a  description  of  the  property  by  street  num- 
ber or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the 
department  of  health  easily  to  find  the  same.  The  name  of  the  owner  or 
lessee  may  be  filed  as  agent  for  this  purpose. 

§  133.  Service  of  notices  and  orders. — Every  notice  or  order  in  relation 
to  a  tenement  house  shall  be  served  five  days  before  the  time  for  doing  the 
thing  in  relation  to  which  it  shall  have  been  issued.    The  posting  of  a  copy 
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of  such  notice  or  order  In  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  tenement  house,  to- 
gether with  the  mailing  of  a  copy  thereof,  on  the  same  day  that  it  Is 
posted,  to  each  person,  if  any,  whose  name  has  been  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment of  health  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  this  act,  at  his  address 
as  therewith  filed,  shall  be  sufficient  service  thereof. 

§  134.  Service  of  stunmons. — In  any  action  brought  by  any  city  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  a  tenement  house  for  injunction,  vacation  of  the  prem- 
ises, or  other  abatement  of  nuisance,  or  to  establish  a  lien  thereon,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  service  of  the  summons  to  serve  the  same  as  notices  and 
orders  are  served  undcx  the  provisions  of  the  last  section;  provided,  that 
if  the  address  of  any  agent  whose  name  and  address  have  been  filed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of 
this  act  is  in  the  city  in  which  the  tenement  house  is  situated,  then  a- copy 
of  the  summons  shall  also  be  delivered  at  such  address  to  a  person  of 
proper  age,  if  upon  reasonable  application  admittance  can  be  obtained  and 
such  person  found;  and  provided  also,  that  personal  seiTice  of  the  sum- 
mons upon  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house  shall  be  sufficient  serTiee 
thereof  upon  him. 

§  135.  Indexing  names. — The  names  and  addresses  filed  in  accordance 
with  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one  hundred  and  thIrty-t\i^o 
shall  be  indexed  under  direction  of  the  registrar  of  records  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  of  those  filed  in  relation  to  each 
tenement  house  shall  be  together,  and  readily  ascertainable.  The  board  of 
health  shall  provide  the  registrar  with  the  necessary  books  and  clerical 
assistance  for  that  purpose,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
city.  Said  indexes  shall  be  public  records,  open  tp  public  inspection  dur- 
ing^ business  hours. 

Title  III,— Prostitution  in  Tenement  Bouses, 

§  141.  Vagprancy. — A  woman  who  knowingly  resides  in  or  commits  pros- 
titution in  a  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of  any  description  in  a 
tenement  house  or  solicits  any  man  or  boy  to  enter  therein  for  purposes  of 
prostitution  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  committed  to  a  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  from 
the  date  of  commitment.  The  procedure  in  such  case  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  law  for  other  cases  of  vagrancy. 

§  142.  Lien. — A  tenement  house  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  if  it  or  any  part  of  it  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of  any  description,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  thereof,  or  his  agent,  and  said  penalty  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  the  house  and  the  lot  upon  which  the  house  is  situated. 

§  143.  Permission  of  lessee. — If  a  tenement  house,  or  any  part  thereof, 
sliall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  of 
any  desc-ription  with  the  i>ermission  of  the  lessee  of  tlie  whole  of  said  tene- 
ment house,  or  his  agent,  tlie  lease  shall  be  terminable  at  the  election  of 
the  lessor.  And  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  possession  of  said 
tenement  house  by  summary  proceedings  in  the  manner  provided  by  title 
two  of  chapter  seventeen  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§  144.  Permission  of  owner. — A  tenement  house  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  specified  In  the  last  two  sections  with  the 
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permission  of  the  owner  and  lessee  thereof,  if  snmmary  proceedings  for 
the  removal  of  the  tenants  of  said  tenement  house,  or  of  so  much  thereof 
as  is  unlawfully  used,  shall  not  have  been  commenced  within  five  days 
after  notice  of  such  unlawful  use,  served  by  the  department  of  health  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  service  of  notices  and  orders  in 
relation  to  tenement  houses. 

§  145.  Bules  of  evidence. — In  a  prosecution  against  an  owner  or  agent 
of  a  tenement  house  under  section  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the 
penal  code,  or  in  an  action  to  establish  a  lien  under  section  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  this  act,  the  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the 
neighborhood  shall  be  competent  evidence,  but  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  Judgment  without  corroborative  evidence,  and  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  use  was  with  the  permission  of  the  owner  and  lessee; 
provided,  that  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence. 

$  146.  Title  of  action  and  parties. — Said  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  tenement  house  as  defendant.  Said  house  may  be  described  in  the 
title  of  the  action  by  its  street  number,  or  in  any  other  method  sufficiently 
precise  to  secure  identification.  The  property  shall  be  described  in  the 
complaint  The  plaintiff,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  the  de- 
partment of  health.  In  case  any  taxpayer  of  any  city  to  which  this  act 
applies,  shall  request  such  department  in  writing  to  institute  an  action 
under  this  title  against  any  tenement  house  specified  in  such  request, 
and  such  department  shall  not  institute  such  action  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  such  request,  then  any  taxpayer  of  said  city  may  institute  and 
maintain  such  action  against  such  tenement  house  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  such  case  the  court  may  In  its  discretion  require  security  for  costs. 

f  147.  Jurisdiction,  and  procedure.— Said  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
supreme  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  property  Is  situated.  At  or  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  action  the  complaint  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  pendency 
of  the  action,  containing  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  object  of  the  action 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  property  affected  thereby.  Said  notice  shall 
be  immediately  recorded  by  the  clerk  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  code  of  civil  proceduce. 
The  owner  or  lessee  of  said  building,  or  both,  may  appear  in  said  action 
and  answer  or  demur  to  the  complaint  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
the  action  shall  be  the  same  asMn  other  actions  brought  to  establish  a 
lien  or  encumbrance  upon  real  property,  and  the  action  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  in  the  trial  or  hearing  thereof. 

§  148.  Judgment. — The  judgment  in  such  action,  if  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  shall  establish  the  penalty  sued  for  as  a  lien  upon  said  premises, 
subject  only  to  taxes,  assessments  and  water  rates,  and  to  such  mortgage 
and  mechanics'  liens  as  may  exist  thereon  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  notice 
of  pendency  of  the  action. 

§  149.  Sale  of  property. — At  any  time  after  the  entry  of  any  judgment 
establishing  a  lien  upon  tenement  property  the  department  of  health,  if 
there  be  no  stay  pending  appeal,  may  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  sell 
such  property.  Upon  such  application  the  court,  if  it  deem  advisable, 
may  order  such  property  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  subject  to  taxes, 
assessments  and  water  rates  and  to  such  mortgage  and  mechanics'  liens 
as  aforesaid.    The  deed  to  the  purchaser  shall  be  made  by  the  department 
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of  bealth.  The  justices  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of 
any  Judicial  department  may  establish  rules  of  practice,  which  shall  be 
followed  by  such  department  of  health  in  the  conduct  of  said  sales  in  said 
department. 

§  150.  Beceivership. — Whenever  the  lien  or  liens  upon  a  tenement  prop- 
erty, established  by  Judgment,  shall  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars  or 
over.  If  there  be  no  stay  pending  appeal,  the  department  of  health  shall 
appoint  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  said  property.  Said  receiver 
shall  give  security  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  manner  and 
form  fixed  by  said  department.  He  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  of 
a  receiver  of  rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  appointed  by  the  supreme 
court;  provided,  that  the  corporation  counsel  shall  act  as  his  counsel 
and  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  any  expenditure  for  counsel  fees,  and 
provided,  that  his  commissions  shall  be  ten  per  centum  of  his  collections, 
which  sum  shall  be  full  compensation  for  his  services  and  those  of  any 
agent  or  agents  whom  he  may  employ.  Said  receivership  shall  continue 
until  the  amount  of  said  liens,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum,  and  of  said  commissions,  have  been  fuUy  paid;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  prior  lienor  from 
applying  to  the  court  in  a  proper  cade  for  a  receiver  of  the  property. 

§  151.  Oanceliation  of  notice  of  pendency  of  the  action. — If  an  action 
to  establish  a  lien  upon  tenement  property  terminate  otherwise  than  In  a 
judgment  establishing  such  a  lien,  or  if  said  Judgment  be  fully  paid,  said 
notice  may  be  cancelled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
General  Provisions. 

§  161.  Bepeal. — All  statutes  of  the  state  and  ordinances  of  the  city  so 
far  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
or  abrogating  any  present  law  or  ordinance  in  any  city  of  the  first  class, 
further  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  occupation  of  cellars,  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  air  space  to  each  individual  occupying  a  room,  or  as  pro- 
hibiting any  future  ordinance  in  respect  thereto. 

§  162.  Building  regulations. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  specified, 
every  tenement  house  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  law,  but  no  ordinance,  regulation  or  ruling  of  any 
municipal  authority  shall  modify  or  dispense  with  any  provision  of  this 
act. 

§  163.  Penalties. — All  penalties  collected  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  city  treasury. 

f  164.  Time  for  compliance.— All  alterations  hereby  required  upon  now 
existing  tenement  houses  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  -time 
when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  or  at  such  earlier  period  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  departments  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

§  165.  When  to  take  effect. — This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately; 
provided,  that  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  shall  not  take  effect  until  three  months  after  the  passage 
thereof.     [Approved  April  12,  1901.] 
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INTERNATIONAL   LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Legislative  Restriction  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  of  Miners  in  Austria. 

In  Austria  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  were  first  regulated  by 
law  in  1884.  A  statute  of  June  21st  of  that  year,  besides  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  women  and  children,  fixed  the  maximum 
dnration  of  a  shift  for  all  miners  at  t]5velve  hours,  of  which  not 
over  ten  should  be  sjxent  in  actual  work.  Two  possible  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  were  provided  for,  the  one  allowing  longer 
hours  in  extraordinary  circumstances  upon  permit  therefor  from 
the  government  mining  authorities,  the  other  permitting,  with  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  more  hours  on  ©ome  days 
of  the  week  in  certain  mountain  districts,  provided,  however,  that 
the  total  per  week  should  not  exceed  60  hours. 

In  1898  the  question  of  further  restriction  of  the  working  time 
was  raised  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  who  had  undertaken 
extensive  investigations  into  conditions  in  the  mining  industry, 
but  the  reply  of  the  government  council  in  1899  was  in  the  iiega- 
tive.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  however,  the  minister  pro^ 
posed  to  continue  the  consideration  of  the  question  and  to  have 
the  whole  subject  inve;stigated  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  head,  so  far  as  concerns  coal 
mines,  in  tlie  forcing  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
subject  by  the  great  coal  miners'  strike  of  1900. 

As  noted  in  an  account  published  in  Bulletin  No.  5  (vol.  2,  p. 
135),  the  chief  point  at  issue  in  that  conflict  became  finally  the 
demand  of  the  miners  for  an  eight-hour  workday.  The  strike 
terminated  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1900,  with  defeat  for  the 
miners  in  their  contention  for  a  reduction  in  hours,  but  not  before 
steps  had  been  taken  in  parliament  to  provide  for  such  reduction 
by  legislation  and  the  government  had  announced  its  intention 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  True  to  its  declaration 
the  government  introduced  a  bill  for  a  nine-hour  day  on  May  17, 
1900,  which  was  promptly  reported  out  of  committee  for  passage. 
The  close  of  the  session,  however,  prevented  further  action  on 
this  measure,  but  on  March  7th  of  the  present  year  the  same  bill 
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was  reintroduced,  passed  by  the  lower  bouse  on  May  22d  with  two 
slight  amendments  and  on  June  8th  was  accepted  by  the  upper 
houee  without  change. 

By  this  act  the  law  of  1884  ie  so  amended  that  the  duration  of 
the  shift  in  coal  mines  is  limited  to  nine  hours.  Exceptions 
similar  to  those  in  the  earlier  law  are  still  permitted,  but  regular 
extension  of  time  for  special  reasons  may  not  go  beyond  twelve 
hours  per  shift  with  ten  hours  of  work,  and  where  the  exception 
is  variation  of  time  froni  .one  day  to  day  in  the  mountaJn  mines 
the  weekly  time  must  not  exceed  54  hours.  One  year's  time  from 
the  publication  of  the  law  is  allowed  for  the  institution  of  the 
new  schedules. 

The  effect  of  this  new  law  will  be  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
shift  by  three  hours  for  7  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  in  Austria, 
by  two  hours  for  10  per  cent,  and  by  one  hour  for  54  per  cent,  the 
remaining  29  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  68,000  in  round  numbers, 
already  enjoying  a  shift  of  nine  hours  or  less. 

The  "social-political  '*  committee  of  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  result  of  its  investigations  in  considering  the  bills 
for  the  new  law,  presented  a  report  setting  forth  the  grounds 
for  the  restriction  embodied  in  the  law  as  passed,  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows.* 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  the  more  dangerous  or  ex- 
hausting an  employment  the  greater  the  need  of  leisure  from 
work  for  the  proper  safe-guarding  of  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  those  employed  therein,  ijie  rei>ort  finds 
underground  work  in  the  mines  to  be  both  more  dangerous  and 
more  menacing  to  health  than  other  occupations,  as  showTi  by 
statistics  under  the  compulsory  insurance  laws,  thus: 

NUMBER  OP  FATAL  ACCn>BNT8  PER  1,000  INSURED. 

ri890 1.45 

1891  1.9a 

\  1892 3.95 

'°'°*'»«' 1393 1.80 

{1894 8.00 

[1895 i.es 

ATerftge  number  In  other  Indattries,  0.58. 

*  An  analysis  of  this  report  appears  In  "  Soclale  Rundschan,"  the  official  Journal  of  the  AQstrlaa 
bureau  of  labor  stotlstics,  for  May,  1901,  p.  505.  To  that  Journal  the  Bitllbtxn  Is  Indebted  for  most  of 
the  material  for  this  article. 
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CASES  OF  SICKNESS  PER  100  INSURED. 

Among  In  other 

miners.  trades. 

1893 75.50  46.25 

IBM :8.40  42.66 

1895 85.30  46.3i 

Such  facts  affording  gi^unds  for  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work, 
the  report  next  considers  the  bearing  of  such  a  reduction  in  the 
case  of  coal  mines  upon  the  successful  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  mining  industry  and  its  ability  to  meet  the 
demand  for  coal.  It  was  estimated  th^  a  i-eduction  to  the 
nine-hour  shift,  as  proposed,  would  require  3,550  additional 
miners  in  order  to  keep  the  total  production  of  coal  Up  to  pre- 
\ioue  figures,  and  this  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  although  in 
recent  years  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Austria  had  largely 
increased,  nevertheless  so  greatly  had  better  methods  and  tools 
increased  the  productivity  of  the  labor  employed  that  the  price 
had  changed  but  little.  Further  progress  of  the  same  sort,  use 
of  modern  machines,  processes,  etc.,  might,  therefore,  still  fur- 
ther increase  the  effectiveness  of  labor  so  that  the  total  pro- 
duction would  not  only  not  be  decreased  under  the  nine-hour 
day,  but  would  even  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  report  notes  that  the  stat^tics  of  demand  at  home  and  of 
coal  exports  and^  imports  indicated  a  progressive  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  of  coaJ.  Also,  that  while  the  drawing 
off  of  3,550  workers  into  coal  mining  might  not  ordinarily  have 
any  serious  effects  on  other  industries,  still  the  well-known  diflS- 
culty  of  securing  labor  in  coal  mines  in  Austria  might  make 
such  a  transfer  a  matter  of  some  moment. 

The  above  considerations  led  a  majority  of  the  committee 
to  report  in  favor  of  the  nine-hour  shift  for  coal  mines.  The 
question  of  reducing  hours  in  other  mines  was  considered,  but 
the  fact  that  the  danger  to  life  in  other  lines  is  not  so  great 
as  in  coal  mines,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  1897  out  of  10,000 
miners  employed  in  the  clay,  graphite,  asphalt  and  rock  salt 
mines  10.22  per  cent  already  had  a  nine-hour  shift  and  55.69  per 
cent  enjoyed  an  eight-hour  shift,  determined  the  committee  to 
recommend  the  leaving  of  the  question  of  reduction  of  hours 
in  other  lines  until  the  results  of  the  change  in  coal  mining 
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could  be  aeeertained.  Two  minority  reports  were  presented, 
however,  both  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  shift  for  all  mines,  one 
demanding  its  institution  at  once,  the  other  recommending  three 
yeors^  time  for  introducing  it. 

It  ie  of  interest  to  note  that  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  alco- 
holism in  many  of  the  coal  mining  districts,  and  the  danger  that 
that  evil  might  interfere  with  the  beet  improvement  by  the 
miners  of  increased  leisure,  the  committee  cloee  their  report  with 
a  unanimous  resolution  calling  upon  the  government  to  use 
every  effort  to  suppress  the  evil,  and  at  the  eame  time,  by  sani- 
tary inspection,  to  improve  conditions  in  the  miners'  dwellings, 
to  establish  miners'  schools,  to  restrict  to  the  utmost  the  em- 
ployment of  young  women  in  the  mines,  and  to  take  other  simi- 
lar steps  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  miners,  which  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  lower  house  of  parliameut. 

Strikes  in  France  in  1900. 

The  French  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  its  an- 
nual report  on  industrial  disputes  and  arbitration,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900  was  902;  the 
number  of  employees  directly  involved  222,714  (180,591  men,  29,- 
753  women  and  12,370  minors) ;  the  number  of  establishments  10^- 
253.  The  strikers  and  those  locked  out  lost  2,645,053  days  of  work, 
and  26,757  other  employees  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
closing  of  factories  on  account  of  disputes  1,115,524  days,  making 
the  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  3,760,577. 

In  1899  there  were  740  conflicts,  which  occasioned  a  loss  of 
3,550,734  days'  employment. 

Five  industries  furnished  71  per  cent  of  all  the  disputes  of  1900: 
Textiles  236  disputes  and  49,418  employees  involved;  building 
industry  130  and  13,540,  respectively;  transportation  128  and  47,- 
125;  metal  trades  109  and  18,394;  mining  41  and  41,927.  The 
totals  in  these  five  industries  were  644  disputes  and  170,404  em- 
ployees. 

In  552  disputes  out  of  the  902  the  workpeople  were  members 
of  trade  unions,  while  the  existence  of  an  employers'  association 
was  ascertained  in  253  cases.  Trade  union  benefits  w^ere  regu- 
larly paid  to  strikers  in  42  disputes. 

As  to  the  results  of  strikes,  the  report  shows  that  the  work- 
ingmen  won  205  disputes  in  which  24,216  employees  were  in- 
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volved;  lost  337  disputes  affecting  58,140  emplojeee,  and  com- 
promised 360  disputes  involving  140,358  employees.  As  compared 
with  previous  years  the  proportion  of  disputes  won  or  lost  hafi 
diminished,  and  that  of  compromised  disputes  increa^d.  The 
following  table  shows  the  net  results  on  wages  of  disputes  caused 
by  demands  for  increased  or  decreased  compensation: 


BXSULT. 


NUMBBBOF 


il 

I 


Aykbaob 
Daily 
Waqbb 


Days 


Waoss  Lost. 


TOtaL 


I 

i 


RSSULT  AVTBR  1  YbaK*8 
WOBK. 


Total 


In  wages. 


MST  nrCBKASB. 


I 


OompromlMd.. 
IMS 

Total 


87 
195 

in 

M,906 
7BJ98 
88,»8 

Fr.     Fr. 

4.40     6.00      9ne,681 
4.»     4.87   1,M7,8I8 
4.91     4.81       747.888 

■«aMo/«o 

Fraaoa. 

9II7.0II6 
5.981,610 
8,161,94« 

Fr. 
85.98 
71.89 
88.88 

r     48 

188 

Fhuwa. 

1,644,608 
8.877,466 

FnuM*.     F^. 

4,987,606  141.18 
8,815,846   44.08 

474 

148,471 

4.»     4.881  8.198,896 

9,480.508 

68.45 

199 

14.638,008 

6,101,490 

84.80 

DfqnttM  cau§§d  5|f  proposed  rsdnoltom  4»  wagsa. 


^OompromlMd! 
1m6 

is 
7 
9 

2.9ew 

1,065 
i;438 

4.80 

8.86 
4.85 

19,649 
4,185 
10,019 

87.970 
16,668 
46.056 

17.06 
15.87 
8S.«I 

71 
47 

164,448 
105,664 

186,478 
88.8116 

06.81 
88.84 

Tolal  .... 

84 

4,718 

8.68 

8.87 

87,868 

100,894 

81.80 

118 

i;o,io6 

189,718 

86.00 

eraad  total- 

808 

158,184 

4.87 

4.60 

8.885,561 

9,580.958 

68.15 

185 

14,708,164 

5,ni.8ll 

84.41 

Ab  a  result  of  theses  508  dispntes,  153,184  advanced  their  daily 
wages  from  an  average  of  85  cents  to  91  cents — an  average  in- 
crease of  6  cents  a  day.  In  so  doing  they  lost  altogether  2,225,561 
days'  employment  or  9,520,953  francs  in  wages^  supposing  they 
would  have  worked  steadily  had  the  dispute  not  occurred — a  loss 
which  they  would  recover  in  195  days  of  woi*k  at  the  increased 
rate.  At  the  end  of  300  days'  or  one  year's  work,  the  six  cent 
advance  per  day  would  yield  a  surplus  of  14,792,164  francs,  or 
5^71,211  francs  more  than  the  loss  assumed  to  be  caused  by  stop- 
page of  work.  In  other  words,  each  striker,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  would  have  gained  34.41  francs  or  $6.64. 

Of  the  902  disputes  of  1900,  579  lasted  a  week  or  less,  and  of 
these  118  lasted  from  1  to  2  days^  and  162  lasted  only  a  day  or 
less  than  a  day.    Eight  strikes  lateted  more  than  100  days. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  disputes  recourse  was  in  some  form  had 
to  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  law  of  1892,  the  proportion 
having  been  slightly  larger  than  in  preceding  years^  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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Seven  years, 


ren  yean 
1893-M. 


1900L 

Kamberof  disputes ^ 8,870  902 

l^umberof  appeals  under  the  law  beforestrlke 88  • 

f  the  employers 23  6 

Namber  of  cases  under  the  conciliation  j  the  workmen 425  141 

law  initiated  by—                   iboth  parties 18  8 

(magistrates 312  79 


ToUl 778  234 

Percentage  of  dl spates  appealed tS.l  tB.9 

Namber  of  disputes  terminated  under  the  law  before  the;formation  of  a 
committee * 54  14 

tion  was  r^ected  by-  1^^^  ^^^^^^^ 26  5 

Total 288  96 

Knmber  of  disputes  abandoned  after  rejection  of  conciliation 84  10 

N  amber  of  dispates  begun  or  continued  after  rejection  of  conciliation 251  86 

Number  of  conciliation  committees * 438  128 

Ratio  of  committees  formed  to  appeals  under  the  law 5^.5  H.l 

Number  of  committees  successful   in  C  conoiliation 183  60 

terminating  disputes  by—  (arbitration 24  18 

Total  207  78 

Ratio  of  successfal  committees  to  all  committees  formed 47.5  50.9 

Number  of  refuses  to  accept  arbitra.<{{;j«-5i£^\-« ;:;;;;;;::::;;::::::       IX        1 

"®°  **i~  Jbothparties 50  9 

Total  187  30 

Strikes  and  Arbitration  in  Germany  in  zgoo. 

Volume  141  of  the  official  publicationB  of  the  Gtermaii  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  \&  devoted  to  the  industrial  disputes  of  1900. 
Only  38  lockouts  are  specified,  involving  9,085  workmen.  The 
number  of  strikes  ended  in  1900  was  1,433  involving  7,740  estab- 
lishments, of  which  2,7^  were  forced  to  shut  down.  The  number 
of  employees  in  all  the  establishments  involved  was  298,819,  and 
of  these  52,904  belonged  to  thoae  occupations  in  which  strikes 
were  initiated.  The  largest  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  was 
122,803,  of  whom  15,417  were  under  21  years  of  age;  86,709  of 
the  strikers  did  not  quit  work  without  giving  the  legal  notice, 
while  36,094  broke  contracts  by  their  failure  to  give  notice  in 
due  season.  The  shut  down  of  workshops  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment 9,007  employees  not  participating  in  the  disputes. 

Two  hundred  seventy-five  strikes  resulted  in  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  working  people  and  653  in  their  failure;  while  505 
were  compromised. 

A  large  proportion  of  strikes  were  caused  by  demands  for 
increased  wages  or  shorter  hours,  thus: 
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CAUSES  or  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY,  1900. 


QutMtion  of  WaoM : 

Xatntananoe 99 

Increase 956 

Extra  time auS 

AuzlUarj  work 71 

Advance  payments 99 

Other 78 

Total 1.43fl 


Question  of  Hourg : 

Maintenance 12 

Sborterhours 845 

OTertime 46 

Saturday  hours. 93 

Other 14 


Other  CauMtt: 

Change  In  method  of  payment 83 

Reinstatement  of  dismissed  employees ....  188 

Employment  of  particular  persona 56 

Discharge  of  foremen 37 

Allowadoe  of  May  1  as -Labor  Day 36 

Sanitary  or  hygienic  improrements 48 

Employment  on  non-union  material 14 

Better  treatment 22 

Recognition  of  employees'  committee 64 

Posting  of  woriclng  rules.  Introduction  of 

wage  scales,  etc 57 

Other 215 

Total 820 


Toi 


mtd. 


510 


These  figures  pertain  to  the  demands  made  in  all  the  strikes 
and  therefore  exceed  the  number  of  strikes,  since  more  than  one 
grievance  or  demand  usually  accompanies  each  strike. 

Labor  organizations  were  concerned  in  869  of  the  strikes  and 
made  contributions  to  the  support  of  strikers  in  625  cases. 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  interesting: 


All  strikes 

Agftresslre  strikes 

DefenslTe  strikes 

Strikes  affecting  but  one  firm  .... 

Strikes  affecting  more  than  one 

firm 

Strikes  la  which  trade  organisa- 
tions participated 

Aggressive 

DefenslTe 

Strikes  in  which,  trade  organisa- 
tions did  not  participate 

AfflresslTC. 

Defensive 

Duration  of  SMktB: 

Less  than  1  day 

1-4  days 

6-10  days 

11-40  days 

^-Wdays 

81-50  days 

51-ioOdays 

101+ day?.. .^ 

^  MagnUudeofStHlteB: 

»-4    strikers 

ft-lO       ••        

11-20       "        

21-80        "         

81-60        •'         ' 

51-100      " 

101.400      " 

^01-400      "         WV'W 

601  4-    «      ....!!!! 

a^nau  of  striken: 

Completely  successful 

Jntuocessful 

<^mpromlsed 


Number 

establish- 

mei^ts. 


7,740 

7,278 
467 

1.018 

6,722 


6.888 
6,569 


902 
704 
198 


197 
1.112 

898 
1.517 

899 
1.589 
1,118 

460 


121 

265 

519 

359 

478 

1,156 

1.115 

1,573 

2.159 


1,834 
5,057 


Number 

employees 

before 

strike. 


298,819 

253,062 
45,767 

140,596 

168,223 


226,174 
19b, 614 
27,560 

73.645 

C4.488 
18.207 


18,069 
86,481 
88.610 
53.298 
24,024 
40,472 
42.912 
4,9!3 


2.413 
8,808 
23,350 
23.005 
21,459 
41,772 
47.424 
46,693 
83.805 


27.686 
145.793 
125.390 


Number 
employees 
OB  strike: 


122.808 

110,576 
12,227 

44,464 

78,339 


98,570 
92.406 

C.164 

24,233 
18.170 
6,068 


4,042 
31,009 
14,874 
24,010 

8,S18 
21,004 
16,822 

2.824 


483 
1.656 
4.876 
4,654 
7,476 
15,495 
16,009 
23.297 
48.908 


12,718 
43.582 
66.508 


Number  of  Stkikss. 


Suc- 
cess- 
ful. 


275 


202 
73 


200 
75 


189 
100 


186 
102 
84 


82 
188 
S3 
88 
22 
14 
8 


275 


Failed. 


466 
lb7 


550 
108 


368 
263 
105 


2u8 
82 


100 
229 

87 
68 
45 
44 

72 

11 


68 
109 
177 

87  ! 

71  i 

70 

41 

17 

18 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


uigiTizca  r 


506 


459 
46 


268 
287 


TotaL 


1.483 


1.127 
806 


1,018 
415 


862  I 
340  I 
22 

143 

119 
^24 


22 
164 

90 
79 
58 
52 
41 
9 


16 
51 
81 
64 
72 
104 
55 
U 
18 


869 
703 
166 

564 
424 
140 


156 
626 

200 

175 
125 
110 
121 
20 


100 
208 
819 
184 
187 
209 

lis 

73 
31 


275 
658 

505 
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As  is  generally  known  the  industrial  conrte  in  existence  in 
Germany  since  1890  are  principally  concerned  with  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  regarding  contracts 
existing  between  them;  but  these  courts  also  have  certain  func- 
tionfl  in  the  way  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  diflputee  arising 
from  the  terms  of  proposed  contracts  of  employment.  These 
functions  have  been  considerably  extended  by  a  law  passed  June 
30th,  which  comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1902. 

According  to  the  Labor  Gazette,  the  industrial  court  upon  which 
the  previous  law  imposed  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation in  every  case  in  which  its  intervention  was  requested  by 
both  parties  to  a  difference,  while  it  had  also  power,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  so  act  in  any  case  in  which  such  a  request  was  received 
from  one  party  only,  is  now  expressly  charged'  with  the  duty  of 
taking  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  induce  the  party  abstaining 
from  preferring  such  request,  or  both  parties,  if  both  have  so 
abstained^  to  send  in  a  demand  for  the  interposition  of  the  court. 
The  president  of  the  industrial  court  (who.  also  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  conciliation)  is,  under  the  new  law,  authorized  to 
summon  before  the  board  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and,  if  the 
formation  of  the  board  has  been  requested  by  both  or  either  of 
the  parties,  then  he  will  have  the  right  to  compel  their  attend- 
ance, disobedience  to  his  summons  being  punishable  by  a  fine  up 
to  {25. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  conciliation  boards  the  new  law 
makes  certain  alterations.  As  under  the  previous  law,  the  boards 
of  conciliation  will  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
their  decisions;  but  if  not  accepted  by  both  parties,  the  decision 
is  to  be  made  public. 

In  addition  to  their  functions  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  employers  and  employed,  the  industrial 
courts  have  been  under  the  obligation  to  give  their  advice  on 
labor  questions,  when  asked  so  to  do  by  government  departments, 
or  by  local  authorities,  and  have  possessed  the  right  to  make 
representations  in  relation  to  such  questions  to  such  departments 
and  authorities;  they  will  now  be  empowered  to  address  such 
representations  also  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
different  States.  The  new^  law  provides  that  these  courts  shall 
be  established  in  all  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000 
Inhabitants. 
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Miscellaneous. 

In  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  of  Atlanta  University  presents 
extensive  statistical  data  concerning  the  "  Nogro  Landholder  of 
Georgia,"  and  Rev.  Alexander  Kent  describes  existing  socialistic 
experiments  under  the  title,  "  Cooperative  Oonimnnities  in  the 
United  States." 

The  principal  article  of  the  August  Bulletin  of  the  Massachu- 
sette  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  on  "The  Relative  Cost  of 
Home-Oooked  and  Purchased  Food."  It  embodies  the  results  oLa 
year's  investigation  by  a  fellow  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumna*.  The  Bulletin  also  summarizes  the  leading  American 
court  decisions  relating  to  labor  in  1900,  and  gives  a  semi-annual 
record  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  a  compilation,  from  official  sources,  of  "  Wage  Rates 
in  Commercial  Countries."  For  nearly  seven  years  the  commis- 
sioner has  had  »ome  of  his  elerks  at  work  transcribing  quotations 
of  wages  and  hours  from  official  reports  of  all  countries;  they 
examined  1,500  publications  and  copied  therefrom  about  1,250,000 
quotations,  of  which  900,000  were  found  sufficiently  definite  for 
use.  These  quotations,  which  show  lowest,  highest  and  average 
dnily  wages  and  weekly  hours  of  work,  are  arranged  primarily  by 
occupations  and  in  chivnological  order  thereunder. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  French  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  a  report  on  water  power  in  France  to  accompany 
the  earlier  report  on  steam  power  (see  Bullktin,  March,  1901, 
page  4S>  and  a  report  upon  the  labor  and  social  legislation  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  a  university  fellow,  who  visited 
Australasia  for  the  purpose.  M.  M^^tin  in  his  report  gives  a  very 
clear  account  of  the  radical  legislation  in-  thes<^  new  communities 
which  were  until  lately  British  colonies  and  are  now  (with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand)  states)  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  New  Zealand  system  of  land  and  income  taxation  is 
^wlly  described,  but  the  writer  thinks  that  the  most  original  laws 
are  the  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration  act  and  the  Vic- 
torian act  prescribing  a  minimum  wage  and  creating  special  trade 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  sweating  system. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

The  Eight-Hour  Law. 

On  July  10,  1901,  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  deri- 
sion in  the  ca«e  of  the  People  ex  rel.  Lentilhon  vs.  Qolei*.  Al- 
though the  original  contest  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  coiup- 
tpoller  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  audit  bLllw  against  the  city 
in  favor  of  a  contTactor,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  vio- 
Rfct^d  the  provisions  of  the  "  eight-hour "  qnd  the  "  prevailing 
pate  of  ]wiiges  "  laws,  the  present  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals m  uo  wise  touches  upon  the  constitutionality  of  those 
laws./ The  only  point  decided  was  as  to  whether  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  a  peremptoi*y  writ  of  mandamus  is  dimTO- 
tionary  with  the  Supreme  Court  or  is  reviewable  by  th«e  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  facts  in  the  case  and  the  scope  of  the  deci^on 
are  clearly  indicated  in  the  opinion  presented  by  Judge  Bartlett, 
a«i  follows: 

AppHcation  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  common  law  writ 
of  mandamus,  requiring  the  defendant,  as  eoniptroUer  of  the  citj  of 
New  York»  to  draw  his  warrant  for  a  sum  that  the  relator  claimed  to  be 
due  him.  The  Special  Term  denied  the  writ,  the  App(»Uate  Division 
affirmed,  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  order  tliat  the  writ  was  re- 
fused on  a  question  of  law  only,  this  court  must  assume  that  it  was 
denied  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  cannot  be  reviewed  here. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  loolv  into  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division 
to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which  It  proceeded,  but  in  the  case  before 
us  the  conceded  facts  establish  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  denied 
the  writ  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion. 

**  The  comptrdller  of  the  city  of  New  York  rt^slsted  the  payment  of  the 
claim  on  two  grounds,  based  on  the  relator's  alleged  violations  of  the 
Labor  Law,  viz.:  (1)  In  that  he  compelled  or  allowed  his  employees  to 
labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  (2)  in  that  he  had  not  paid  his 
mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  This  last 
ground  is  removed  from  the  case  by  the  recent  decision  of  this  court  in 
People  ex  rel.,  Rodgers  vs.  Coler  (10<)  N.  Y.,  1),  where  it  is  held  that  the 
I^abor  Law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  prevailing  nite  of  wages,  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

This  leaves  but  one  issue  to  be  tried,  to  wit.  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  of  the  Labor  Law  of  1897,  as  amended,  which  prohibits  more 
than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  calendar  day  under  contract  with  the 
Btate  or  a  municipal  corporation. 
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The  Issue  presented  in  this  case  Is  one  of  great  importance  and  It  was 
clearly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  remit  the  parties  to 
a  common  law  action.     (168  N.  Y.,  C.) 

A  dissenting  opinion  i*eaxl  by  Judge  Landon,  while  holding 
that  the  action  of  the  lower  court  was  reviewa:ble  and  that  the 
decision  should  have  stated  what  order  the  law  I'equired  upon 
the  facta  presented,  agreed  with  the  prevailing  opinion  in  de- 
clining to  disc\ise  the  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Trial  for  Boycotting  as  Conspiracy. 

Five-  members  of  the  detail  Clerks'  Protective  A«eoeiation 
No.  425,  of  Oanandaigua,  N.  Y.,  were  placed  on  trial  on  July 
Stli  before  Justice  A.  P.  Rich  of  the  Supreme  Court,  charged 
witb  oonspii^acy  against  one  Fred  W.  Kinde,  a  Canandaigua 
merchant.  The  ctharge  of  conspiracy  was  based  on  an  alleged 
boycott  instituted  agaiiKst  Kinde  by  the  union.  The  organiza- 
tion, with  a  view  to  securing  a  ehorter  workday  for  clerks,  had 
presented  to  Kinde  and  other  merchants  certain  demands  which 
weve  refused  by  Kinde.  In  the  eflVyrt  to  get  him  to  ax'cede  to 
these  demand's,  Kiude's  name  was  pLaced  on  the  "  unfair  list," 
and  a  yellow  circular  was  printed  and  circulated  by  the  union, 
in  which  Kinde  and  two  others  were  mentioned  by  name  and 
charged  with  '^  unifairuess  to  the  union.''  It  was  upon  this  cir- 
cular that  the  indictment  against  the  members  of  the  union  was 
principally  based. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  testimony  taken  during 
the  trial  brought  out  the  fact  that  on  a  certain  evening  union 
men  had  gathei-ed  in  fix>nt  of  the  store  of  Kinde,  who  with 
other  nuei'chants  had^k^t  open  a  half  hour  later  than  the  union 
closing  time,  and  one  <M\two  witnesses  testified  that  they  had 
been  threatened. for  trading  at  the  boycotted  establishment. 
At  the  same  time  the  evidentie  showed  that  the  defendants  at' 
no  time  considered  that  they  wei-e  taking  action  not  strictly 
legal,  and  that  the  one  who  caused'  the  circulai's  to  be  printed, 
when  warncxl  against  circulating  them  after  some  of  them  had 
been  given  out,  had  destroyed  the  remainder. 

The  trial  laMed  four  days  and  ended  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
on  July  12th,  after  five  houi's'  deliberation  by  the  jury. 
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Breach  of  Contract  of  Employment. 

The  folio  wing  is  a  sii  miliary  of  a  decision  bj  the  Appellate 
Division,  in  the  Second  Department,  reudercHl  at  the  June  term, 
in  the  (taee  of  Shaff  v.s.  Schlachetzky,  which  decision  unanimously 
affirmed  judgment  for  the  phiintiff  em]>loye(»  by  the  lower  court: 

In  an  action  by  an  employee  against  his  employer  to  recover  for  an 
alleged  breach  of  the  contract  of  employment,  In  which  the  sole  question 
litigated  was  whether  the  plaint IflF's  employment  was  for  a  certain  period 
or  by  the  week,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  show  the  terms  under 
which  his  workmen,  other  than  the  plaint ilT,  were  emploj'Cil.  (62  App. 
Dlv.,  459.) 

Employers'   Liability. 

Negligence  of  Employer  in  Case  of  Tidlntimi  of  the  Child  Labor 

Law, — At  the  June  Term  in  the  First  Department,  the  Apin^Uate 

Division   unanimoiwly  reverf^ed   the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 

(>>urt  dismissing  complaint,  and  ordered  a  new  trial  in  the  ca^se 

of  Marino  vs.  Ix*hmaier  (02  App.  Div.,  43).     The  facts,  and  the 

bearing  of  the  d<M*ision  upon  the  question  of  employers'  liability 

where  childrc^n  under  14  are  employed  contrary  to  the  Tjabor  Tjaw, 

are  thus  summarized  in  the  oflScial  reporter: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  the  dofen<lant  employed  the  plaintiff,  a  child 
twelve  years  of  age,  as  an  errand  boy.  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  months  he  placed  him  at  worli  operating  a  mactilne  in  his  fac- 
tory In  violation  of  soetl^m  70  of  the  Ljibor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  416). 
which  provides  that  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  and  that,  whUe  engaged  in  cleaning  the  machine 
after  it  had  been  stopped,  the  plaintiff's  fingers  were  caught  in  a  cog- 
wheel and  he  was  injured. 

Held,  that  It  was  ern)r  to  dismiss  the  complaint: 

That  the  evidence  that  the  plain tlflC  was  employed  in  a  factory  in  vio- 
lation of  the  statute*  justified  a  finding  that  the  defendant  was  guUty  of 
negligence; 

That  as  the  plaintiff  was  put  to  work  on  the  machine,  not  by  his  own 
request,  he  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  wnived  the  right  to  hold  the  de- 
fendant Uable  for  violating  the  statute. 

Assumption  hy  an  Employee  Operating  a  DefectU-e  Maehine,  Con- 
stitnting  a  Violation  of  the  Factory  sAct,  of  the  Risk  of  Injury  In- 
volved in  Its  [se. — In  the  case  of  Thoiupson  v*^.  Cary  Manufac- 
turing Couipany  the  App(*llat(»  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
First  Department,  June  Term,  aflirnuii  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  a  decision  touching  the  matter 
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of  an  employer's  liability  in  case  of  injury  resulting  from  ma- 
chinery that  is  defective  contrary  to  the  Factory  Act.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion,  from  which  two  judges  dissented,  is  thus  eum- 
marized: 

Where  a  boy  employed  to  superintend  the  operation  of  a  machine, 
which  had  been  temporarily  stopped  by  removing  the  driving  belt  from 
a  fixed  pulley  on  an  overhead  revolving  shaft,  requests  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  room  to  readjust  the  belt,  and,  upon  receiving  a  refusal,  at- 
tempts to  readjust  it  himself,  and  in  so  doing  has  his  wrist  caught,  his 
arm  torn  off  and  his  legs  fractured,  he  cannot  recover  damages  from  his 
employer  for  the  injuries  so  sustained  even  though  it  be  assumed  that 
the  absence  of  a  loose  pulley  on  the  machine  and  the  presence  of  set 
screws  in  the  revolving  shaft  near  the  fixed  pulley  constituted  defects  in 
such  machinery  and  were  a  violation  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  that  the 
accident  o<'curred  from  something  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  re- 
volving shaft  and  the  pulley  and  the  belt  at  that  shaft,  where  it  appears 
that  the  boy  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  machinery.     (G2  App.  Div.,  279.) 

Negligence  of  Master  in  Failing  to  Notify  Foreman  of  Rule. — Tlie 
Court  of  Appealfi  on  June  4th  unanimously  affirmed  a  decision  of 
the  lower  c*ourt  sustaining  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  Daley  vs. 
Brown  (45  App.  Div.,  428).  The  suit  was  biH)ught  on  the  ground 
that  the  employer  had  been  negligent, in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  following  summary  of  the  decision: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  caused  by  the 
alleged  negligent  shifting  of  a  derrick  engine  which  had  become  mis- 
placed, brought  by  a  laborer  employed  in  excavating,  who  had  been  di- 
rcHTted  by  the  foreman  to  leave  his  usual  work  and  assist  in  its  replace- 
ment and  while  so  doing  was  injured,  a  finding  that  the  foreman  had 
authority  and  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  direct  the  work  of  shift- 
ing the  engine  so  that  the  rule  requiring  the  lowering  of  a  boom  before 
the  shifting  of  the  engine,  although  communicated  to  the  engineer,  sliould 
have  been  communicated  to  the  foreman,  is  warrantcKl  by  evidence  that 
he  had  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  work  of  excavating  and 
hired  the  laborers,  who  were  supposed  to  obey  his  instructions;  tliat  al- 
tlkough  he  did  not  hire  him  he  gave  the  engineer  instructions  most  of  the 
time;  that  the  latter  simply  ran  the  engine  upon  signal  of  the  foreman 
or  one  of  his  men;  that  he  never  applied  the  power  without  the  signal, 
and  that  none  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  shifting  of  the  engine  were 
under  his  orders,  and  he  gave  them  no  directions  whatever,  but  all  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  foreman.     (Daley  vs.  Brown,  1G7  N.  Y.,  381.) 

Negligence — Injury  to  an  Employee  Killed  hy  the  Bursting  of  a 
Tee  in  a  Steam  Pipe, — The  following  unanimous  decision  of  affirm- 
ance, a»  condensed  by  the  official  rejwrt,  was  rendered  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  its  June  Term,  in 
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Meeker  vs.  Remington  &  Son  Co.  No.  1,  the  lower  court  having 
found  for  the  plaintiff: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  the 
plaintiff's  intestate,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  in  enlarging  its  mill 
put  in  a  new  engine;  that  the  steam  pipes  leading  to  the  new  engine 
connected  with  the  other  stoam  pipes  in  the  mill,  and  that  there  was  no 
valve  by  which  the  steam  could  be  shut  off  from  the  new  line  of  piping, 
and  that  no  ade(iuate  facilities  had  l)e«Mi  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  condensed  steam  from  the  new  piping;  that  for  two  days  be- 
fore, as  weU  as  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  while  steam  was  being  gen- 
erated in  the  boilers  and  allowed  to  pass  through  the  entire  line  of  piping, 
it  was  discovered  that  water  was  leaking  at  the  tee  in  the  steam  pipe 
from  which  it  was  designed  to  take  the  steam  over  to  the  new  engine; 
that,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  the  de- 
fendant's superintendent,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  the  leakage, 
opened  a  valve,  whereupon  a  pounding,  technically  known  as  "  water 
hammer,"  followed,  and  in  a  very  short  time  thereafter  the  tee  burst, 
and  the  plaintiff's  Intestate,  who  was  in  the  defendant's  employ,  was 
killed  by  the  escaping  steam. 

Held,  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Jury  in  finding 
that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence    (02  App.  Div.,  472.) 

Negligence — Use  of  a  Qrat^el  Car  Witlioiit  Brakes  as  a  Trailer  to 
an  Electric  Passenger  Car  on  a  Steep  Grade — Effect  of  Knowledge  on 
the  Part  of  the  Motoi^man  of  the  Absenee  of  the  Brakes. — ^A  judg- 
ment bj  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  plaintiff  in  GriflSn  vs.  Itlxaoa 
Street  Railway  Company  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Appel- 
late Division,  Third  Department,  at  its  June  Term,  as  follow©: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  \t  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  motorman  'in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  an  elec- 
tric street  railway  company;  that  on  the  day  of  the  accident  the  super- 
intendent of  the  defendant  directed  the  plaintiff  to  take  a  passenger  car 
and  with  it  get  a  gravel  car  and  draw  a  load  of  gravel  to  a  particular 
place;  that  while  the  passenger  car,  loaded  with  the  gravel  car  In  the 
rear,  was  proceeding  down  a  steep  grade,  the  passenger  car,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  weight  of  the  gravel  car,  began  to  slide;  that  the  plaint- 
iff set  aU  the  brakes  on  the  passenger  car  and  reversed  the  power,  but 
was  unable  to  stop  it  until  it  collided  with  another  car,  causing  the  plaint- 
iff to  sustain  serious  injuries.  It  appeared  tliat  the  passenger  car  was 
fully  equipped  except  that  there  was  no  sand  in  the  sand  box,  nor  any 
appliance  for  its  delivery,  if  there;  that  there  were  no  brakes  or  men  on 
the  gravel  car  to  aid  in  handling  it,  facts  which  were  known  to  the 
plaintiff;  that  it  was  a  heavy  car,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  de- 
fendant; that  the  passenger  car  which  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  take 
was  the  lightest  car  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  lighter  the 
car  the  less  power  the  emergency  brakes  thereon  would  have  in  holding 
back  the  heavy  car  in  the  rear. 
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Held,  that  it  was  negligence '  for  the  defendant  to  send  out  the  gravel 
car  to  be  used  on  the  steep  grade  of  its  road  without  braises  and  without 
men  in  charge  of  them; 

That,  notwithstanding  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  there  were  no 
brakes  on  the  gravel  car,  there  still  remained  a  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiff  knew  and  appreciated  the  danger  in  using  such 
gravel  car  without  brakes,  and  also  whether  the  defendant  did  not  have, 
or  should  not  have  had,  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiff  in  re- 
gard to  such  danger.     (62  App.  Div.,  551.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  During  July,  August  and  September  the  conditions 
Empiorment.  ^^  employment  among  the  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  State  were  unusually  good;  in  fact 
only  once  in  the  past  five  yeairs  have  they  been  surpassed  in  the 
same  season.  .  During  the  third  quarter  of  1899  only  2.3  per  cent 
of  the  trade  unionists  were  continuously  idle;  last  year  5.4  per 
cent  and  this  year  3.1  per  cent.  Similarly  the  proportion  of 
unionifitis  idle  at  the  end  of  September  was  4.7  per  cent  in  1899, 
13.3  per  cent  in  1900  and  6.9  per  cent  in  1901.  Precisely  the 
same  conditions  are  shown  by  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  third  quarter,  namely,  71  in  1899,  67  in  1900  and 
70  in  1901.  As  a  result,  the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  men 
in  1901  were  about  |12  more  than  in  1900  and  |3  less  than  in 
1899.  This  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  Fall  of  1899,  which 
it  may  be  remarked  was  a  phenomenally  prosperous  season,  is 
in  the  main  due  to  some  loss  of  employment  in  the  building 
trades  of  New  York  City.  Elsewhere  the  building  trades  are 
unusually  active;  carpenters'  unions  in  Rochester,  Glens  Falls 
and  other  places  report  that  "work  is  very  brisk;  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply."  In  fact  nearly  every  trade  except  the  cloth- 
ing and  theatrical  trades  in  the  interior  towns  and  cities  worked 
full  time,  and  the  clothing  trade  is  reported  by  State  factory 
inspectors  to  be  unusually  busy,  with  wage®  generally  advanced 
in  leading  centers  like  Rochester  and  also  in  the  metropolis. 
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The  unuisually  busy  season  in  the  clothing  trades 
of  Labor      of  New  York  City  during  the  late  summer  and 

OraranlBatlons.  ,  .     ,  ,  ^^  r^r^r.  « 

early  autumn  induced  some  15,000  garment  work- 
em  to  join  the  unions.  The  metropolitan  unions  also  gained 
membership  in  other  trades,  while  the  "  up-state  "  union©  also 
made  slight  gains;  the  net  resiult  being  a  quarterly  increase  in 
membership  of  more  than  20,000.  The  total  membership  at  the 
end  of  September  was  276,141,  which  is  by  far  the  highest  figure 
yet  attained.  Tlie  number  of  femiale  members  of  u-nionfi  was 
14,(518,  a  gain  of  nearly  40  i)er  const  and  attributable  to  the  influx 
of  garment  workers  in  New  York  City. 

Bniidinff  '^^^^^  ^^^  recent  activity  developed  in  the  building 
statistics,  tmdes  will  continue  may  be  assumed  from  the 
increased  number  of  buildings  projected,  a«  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  permits  granted  in  the  larger  cities.  In  both  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  plans 
were  approved  by  the  city  authorities  in  July^  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  while  in  Rochester  and  Syracuse  the  recent 
figures  are  almost  unprecedented.  The  building  departments  of 
Albany  and  Troy,  the  remaining  cities  of  the  second  class,  do  not 
ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  projected  buildings. 

Immigration  InMnig^ation  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  third 
statistic*,  quarter  of  1901  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
1900,  the  number  of  arrivals  in  the  three-month  period  of  each 
year  having  been  slightly  more  than  83,000.  The  Southern 
Italians  still  constitute  the  largest  contingent  (about  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  number),  followed  by  the  Hebrews,  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans. Of  the  immigrants  14  years  old  and  over^  18,725,  or  27  per 
cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  largest  degree  of  illiter- 
acy was  found  among  the  Portuguese  (82  per  cent),  while  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  adult  immigrants  from  Scandinarian  countries 
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were  illiterate.  Of  the  Southern  Italians  55  per  cent  were  illit- 
erate, and  of  the  Northern  Italians  only  12  per  cent.  The  dis- 
parity is  due  to  the  lack  of  public  schools  in  Southern  Italy. 

Trade  "^^  principal  dispute  between  employers  and 
Disputes,  employees  of  recent  occurrence  was  the  strike,  on 
November  19th,  of  the  yardmen  employed  by  the  New  York,  Now 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  demands  of  the  strikers 
touched  upon  the  dismiissal  of  certain  euperintendients  and  other 
officials.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  and  Mediator  B.  Stark, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  'succeeded  in  adjusting  the 
difficulties  and  the  men  returned  to  work  after  receiving  the  com- 
pany's promise  to  investigate  all  grievances.  Representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  wei^  also  actively  interested  in  the  set- 
tlement of  other  trade  disputes,  but  their  endieayors  to  arrange 
conferences  between  the  disputants  were  frequently  unsuccessful.    ■ 

The  numerical  strength  of  workingmen's  organ!- 
uiftionism      zations  is  a  matter  of  so  much  general  interest 

Abroad. 

that  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  have  gathered 
statistics  showing  the  memibership  of  trade  unions  in  all  the 
principal  countries.  Grreat  Britain  has  nearly  two  million  union- 
ists, the  United  States  one  and  one-half  million,  Germany  one 
mdllion,  and  France  somewhat  more  than  half  a  million.  These 
are  the  four  leaders  of  modern  indiustry;  other  countries  fall  con- 
siderably behind,  althougvh  some  of  them,  like  Denmark,  have  a 
large  membership  in  comparison  with  their  total  population. 

Printers'  ^^  important  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
Avreement.  by  the  employing  printers  of  New  York  City, 
associated  in  the  New  York  TypothetaB,  and  the  workmen  belong- 
ing to  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  which  insures  an  increase  of 
wages  of  one  dollar  a  week  for  compositors  in  the  book  and  job 
branches  of  the  trade  the  sixth  of  next  January  and  a  further 
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increase  of  fifty  cents  a  week  on  October  1, 1902.  The  agreement 
is  binding  for  three  years,  and  a  permanent  conference  committee^ 
is  to  be  appointed  to  settle  all  disputes  as  to  the  construction  of 
fihop  rules,  which  are  to  be  prepared  by  a  joint  committee 
between  now  and  March  1, 1902.  This  agreement  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  successful  avoidance  of  labor  disputes  by  the 
thorough  organization  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  the 
recognition  on  both  sides  of  their  mutual  interests. 

violations  ^^^  Department  of  Labor,  upon  investigation,  has 
of  tiie  sustained  seven  violations  of  the  provision  of  the 
Eiffht  Hour  i^aw.La,[3Qp  j^,^  which  prescri'bes  that  contractors  on 
State  or  municipal  wprk  shall  not  require  or  permit  their  em- 
ployees to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  resisted  by  the  contractors  on  the  ground  of  uncon- 
stitutionality and  in  one  county  the  presiding  judge  advised  the 
grand  jury  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Indictments  have,  how- 
ever, been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jur^'  of  Orange  county. 

Judicial  ^  sensational  incident  of  judicial  proceedings  was 
Decisions,  -j-j^g  indictment  of  a  labor  organizer  as  a  public 
nuisance  in  Chautauqua  county.  Such  an  unusual  prosecution  was- 
not  long  maintained,  for  the  county  judge  sustained  a  demurrer 
filed  by  the  defendant  to  the  effect  that  the  offences  charged  did 
not  constitute  a  crime,  thereby  dismissing  the  indictment.  But 
he  sustained  the  indictment  brought  in  on  another  count,  namely, 
the  charge  of  circulating  false  rumors  with  the  purpose  of  affe<rt- 
ing  the  price  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  some  Jamestown  corpora- 
tions. The  defendant  wan  held  to  await  trial  at  the  county  court, 
December  9,  1901. 

A  test  case  was  recently  tried  under  the  act  of 

Sunday 

Closing  of      1901  requiring  the  closing  of  meat  shops  on  Sun- 

Butclier  Shops. 

day,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  sus- 
tained in  a  decision  by  Judge  Giegerich  of  the  Supreme  Oo^rt. 
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REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORG ANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  i90U 

I.    Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

The  growth  of  organized  labor  in  New  York  State,  which  tem- 
porarily ceased  between  June,  1900,  and  March,  1901,  and  then 
resumed  its  way,  was  largely  accelerated  in  the  present  quarter, 
June  1  to  September  30.  The  number  of  organizations  increased 
by  76  and  the  aggregate  membership  by  20,511,  which  with  one 
exception  (quarter  ended  September  30,  1899,  when  the  increase 
was  20,565,  or  54  more)  is  the  largest  quarterly  growth  thus  far 
recorded.  The  natural  result  is  the  attainment  of  by  far  the 
largest  strength,  so  far  as  strength  can  be  measured  by  member- 
ship, that  organized  labor  has  yet  reached  in  this  State,  as 
appears  below: 


D4TK.  Organizations. 

1 897,  September  SO 1,009 

1»98,  Septembers 1,087 ... 

1999,  September  80 1,330 

1900,  September  SO 1,635 

1900,  DecemberSl 1,679 

1901,  UarohSI 1,748 

1901,  June  90 1,805 

1901,  September  80 1,881 


TABLE  1. 

MSMBBRSHir. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Total, 

InN.Y. 

City. 

In  other 
placea. 

169,690 

5,764 

168,454 

168,963 

7,505 

171,067 

aoo.98a 

8,068 

309,030 

141,687 

67,883 

383,558 

11,838 

345,881 

154,304 

90.877 

283,060 

10,404 

84«,484 

150,378 

93.300 

384,799 

10.138 

344,915 

149,849 

95,066 

344,648 

10.983 

355,680 

155.390 

100.340 

261,533 

14,618 

376,141 

174,033 

103,119 

Whereas  the  number  of  male  members  of  unione  has  almost 
uniformly  increased  in  each  quarter  of  the  past  year,  the  num- 
ber of  female  members  declined  and  has  only  now  reached  the 
:figures  attained  one  year  ago.  Thoee  figures  are  in  fact  exceeded 
by  almost  one-fourth.  And  while  in  the  preceding  quarter  the 
increase  in  membership  was  about  evenly  divided  between  New 
York  City  and  the  interior  places,  the  present  increase  is  largely 
confined  to  the  metropolis.  Both  of  these  results  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  following  tables,  that  the 
present  increase  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  spread  of  union- 
ism among  the  garment  workers  of  New  York  City. 
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TABLE  9. 
NUMBSR  AKD  M BMBSBSBIP  OF  LABOK  OBOAITIZATIOKS— BT  I1IDUSTMK8. 
OBOAHIZATIOKS. 


Increaae  in 


June  Septem- 

GROUPS  OP  TKADB8.  39.  ber  80. 

Building,  Btonoworkingi  etc.  S06  515 

Clothing  and  textUee 143  190 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 814  888 

Transportation 238  340 

Printing,  binding,  etc 96  99 

Tobacco 56  57 

Food  and  llquom 114  I'M 

Theaters  and  music 86  88 

Wood  working  and  furniture  68  71 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade.  89  88 

Public  employment 66  '        81 

Xisoelianeous. 69  94 


In-      V.  Y. 

crease.  City. 

9 

8 
19 
11 

8 

1 

6 

3 

8 
a6 
15 

5 


1 

al 

3 


Other 

towns. 

9 

6 
17 
11 
8 
1 
6 
3 
3 
a5 
IS 
5 


Men.  Women. 
85,401 


81,726 
83.543 
84,868 
17,080 
7,731 
9.451 
11,179 
8,388 
6.8U8 
8,183 
6,888 


10,157 

2(r 

8 
906 

3,489 

509 

32 

503 
10 


Increase  (-(-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 
Total,    in  8  mos. 

1.500  -h 

14.537  4- 

529  + 

l,6a7  4- 

393  -h 

891  — 

188  -j- 

451  -H 

339  + 

287  — 

481  + 

1,20S  -h 


86,401 
41.888 
85,563 
84,871 
17,986 
10,810 
9,451 
11,688 
8,360 
6,804 
8,143 


a  Decrease 


1,805         1,881 


70  361,528    14,618  376,141         20,511 


The  net  increase  in  number  of  organizations  making  returns 
was  76,  but  the  actual  increase  was  104,  since  28  old  unions  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  thix)ugh  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  la 
New  York  City  four  unions  were  amalgamated  and  two  lapsed, 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  22  organizations  lapseA  The 
only  group  of  trades  that  sustained  an  actual  decrease  m  that 
of  restaurants  and  retail  trade. 


GROUPS  OF  TRADBS.  SeX. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. . .    M 

2.  Clothing  and  texUles |  ^ 

8.  Metalst  machmery,  etc j  ^ 

4.  Transportation \  ^ 

5.  PrinUng,  binding,  etc |  ^ 

6.  Tobacco \^ 

(F 

7.  Pood  and  liquors M 

8.  Theaters  and  music 5  ' 

(F 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture. .  \  ^ 

<  P 

10.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade  . . .  5  ^ 

(P 

11.  Public  employmenc 5  ^ 

(F 
13.  Miscellaneous H 

Total I  F 

It 


TABLE  3. 

June29, 
.    1901. 

'%.'' 

Increase 
or 

decrease. 

Jnne29, 
1901. 

S.pt«. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

60,6d7 

63,681 

1.994+ 

3S.2I4 

33.':30 

494— 

15,741 

36.060 

10.819+ 

5,410 

5.666 

256-- 

2,737 

6.810 

4,088+ 

8,478 

8,817 

131- 

15.988 

17,021 

1,083+ 

19,070 

18,581 

549— 

35 

20 

5— 

10,896 

3 

13.699 

10,897 

8 

13,943 

1+ 

21,845 

38,471 

1.626-r 

344+ 

8,117 

8,187 

20+ 

498 

480 

18- 

880 

426 

46^ 

4,403 

4.2;i0 

175- 

3,538 

8,491 

i'i— 

3.580 

2.842 

188- 

183 

117 

14-r 

4,807 

4,731 

76- 

4,456 

4,no 

364^ 

8,581 

9,07a 

491+ 

1,964 

2,107 

143- 

657 

453 

204— 

85 

56 

21+ 

4,997 

5,845 

848+ 

2,912 

2,893 

519— 

1.233 

99— 

24 

5,211 

32 

5,064 

i.sn 

147— 

255 

810 

55+ 

228 

191 

36— 

6.507 

6,906 

401+ 

1.U8 

1,224 

81  + 

11 

10 

1— 

1.000 

9T8 

22- 

4,178 

5.4U5 

1,237^ 

148.595 

16J.801 

15.009+ 

96,033 

97.919 

1.866-^ 

4,695 

10,418 

3.728 -H 

4,287 

4.«on 

87— 

135,290 

174,022 

18,732+ 

100,310 

102.  U9 

1,779-:- 
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Notwithstanding  this  rapid  increase  of  membership  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  trades,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  mushroom 
growth.  In  fact  the  present  membership  falls  short  by  10,000 
of  the  figures  attained  in  1895,  when  the  total  membership  in 
Group  2  was  51,921.  Only  7,268  of  these  were  women  as  com- 
pared with  10,157  at  present;  but  the  number  of  male  garment 
workers  then  organized  was  10,000  larger  than  the  number  now 
organized,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  other  organized  trades 
of  this  Group  (hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  textiles,  etc.)  was 
likewifle  at  that  time  somewhat  larger  than  at  present. 

The  large  membership  attained  by  the  clothing  trades  organi- 
zations in  1895  was  not  long  maintained  and  the  same  fate  may 
be  in  store  for  the  present  large  membership.  But  many  persons 
interested  in  the  clothing  business  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
unions  have  been  steadily  growing  in  strength  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  the  union  movement  has  reached  so  many 
women  garment  workers  is  noteworthy.  Outside  of  those  trades 
the  number  of  female  trade  unionists  generally  declined. 

While  the  largest  growth  of  the  past  quarter  has  been  in  Group 
2,  most  of  the  other  Groups  have  made  respectable  gains,  and 
only  the  tobacco  trades  and  retail  trade  have  lost  ground.  The 
tobacco  trades  fluctuate  considerably  in  membership,  frequently 
losing  in  one  quarter  what  they  have  gained  in  the  preceding 
quarter.  Their  present  membership  aggregates  2,000  less  than 
the  membership  of  one  year  ago. 

The  increase  in  Group  1  is  found  in  the  metropolis  and  is  to 
be  credited  chiefly  to  the  stone  trades.  In  Group  3  the  increase 
is  likewise  confined  to  New  York  City,  the  remainder  of  the  State 
having  lost  membership  in  both  cases.  In  the  transport  trades, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  gain  is  entirely  outside  the  metropolis, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  Group  7,  the  food  and  liquor  trades, 
and  the  miscellaneous  group. 
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II.    Unemployment. 

Table  Ic  in  the  Appendix  ehows  that  of  272,538  members  of 
labor  organizations  reporting,  8,340  or  3.1  per  cent  were  idle 
during  the  entire  quarter,  while  18,617  out  of  268,573,  or  6.9  per 
cent,  were  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  In  co-nuparison  with 
previous  years  these  figures  appear  quite  favorable,  thus: 

TABLE  4. 
NUMBBB  AMD  PBBCBNTAQB  OV  MBMBSRS  OF  LABOB  TJIIIOIIB  IDLB— 

▲T  TBB  BRD  OF  SBFTKMBBR.         DUB»0  THIBD  QUABTZB. 

TBAB.  Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897 28,380  13.8  10.988  6.5 

1898 »,485  10.3  9.784  5.7 

1899 9.590         4.7        4,790         3.8 

1900 81,400        18.8  13.930         5.4 

1901 18,617         6.9        8.840         8.1 

The  amount  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  idleness  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  year  was  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  any  recent  year  except  1899,  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  clothing  and  some  other  trades  was  phenomenal.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clothing  trades,  which  although  unusually  pros- 
perous this  season  nevertheless  fail  to  reach  the  record  of  1809, 
and  the  theatrical  and  musical  trades,  in  which  there  is  an  unusu- 
ally large  amount  of  idleness,  the  conditione  of  employment  in 
the  present  quarter  may  fairly  be  said  to  equal  those  of  the  same 
months  in  1899.  The  comparison  with  1899,  as  well  as  1900,  may 
be  made  by  means  of — 

TABLE  5. 
IDLEKB88  OF.lfBMBEB8  OF  LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS— 

AT  THE  KHD  OF  SBPTEMBEB.  DUBIKG  THIBD  QtJABTBB. 

/  ' -^    f  •  *  ■  ■ '% 

Number.  Percentage.  Number.        Percentage. 

GB0UP8  OF  TBADBS.  1901.  1901.  1900.  1897.  1901.  1901.  1900.  1899. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 6.158  7.2  14.9  4.1  1.452        1.7  6.3  1.6 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 4,074  9.7  39.2  0.8  3.889         5.7  10.6  0.8 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 1.598  4.6  6.2  8.2  518         1.4  1.8  0.9 

4.  Transportation 1.584  4.8  8.5  2.9  507         1.5  1.0  0.9 

5.  PrlnUng.  binding,  etc l,;e4S  6.9  U.l  8.6  1.030        5.7  7.4  5.0 

6.  Tobacco 465  4.6  17.4  2.6  240        2.4  15.1  1.5 

7.  Food  and  liquors 712  7.6  14.6  8.7  502         5.5  8.8  4.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1,724  23.9  8.4  6.8  1,836  13.5  0.6  5.9 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture 564  7.0  7.2  6.0  189         2.8  0.9  8.9 

10.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade 209        8.1        8.4       9.1  95        1.4         1.7       0.6 

11.  Public  employment 68        0.8         2.0       0.1  89         0.5         0.4       0.0 

:2.  Miscellaneous 318         3.5         4.2       8.4  58        0.9         8.0       9.3 

Total 18,617       Ti        isl      T?  S.840         3.1  5.4       2.8 

New  York  City 13.768         7.5       16.7       5.5  6,610         8.8         7.3       2.9 

Remainder  of  State 5,849        5.9        7.5       8.8  1,780        1.8        3.1       l.t 
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With  respect  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter 
the  taible  shows  that  only  in  transportation,  theaters  and  music 
and  wood  working  and  furniture  were  conditions  in  1901  less  favor- 
able than  in  1900;  in  all  the  other  industries  or  groups  of  trades, 
the  thirdi  quarter  of  1901  makes  a  better  showing  than  that  of 
one  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand  only  Groups  9  and  12  had  dis- 
tinctly less  idleness  in  1901  than  in  1899,  although  in  most  of  the 
other  groups  the  difference  in  favor  of  1899  is  small. 

As  concerns  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1901  has  smaller 
percentages  than  1900  in  every  group  excepting  theaters  and 
music,  and:  smaller  than  1899  in  the  typographical  trades,  food 
and  liquor  trades,  restaurant  and  retail  trade  and  miscellaneous 
trades. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  1900  and 
1901  are  compared  in — 

TABLE  6. 
Causes  of  Idlexkss  at  thk  End  of  Skptsmber. 

INTERIOR                         HEW  YORK  STATE. 
HEW   YORK  CITT.  TOWNS.  , * , 

, • >   i • ^  Number.  Percentage. 

CAUBB.  1901.         1900.  19C1.      1900.  1901.  1900.  1901.  1900. 

Lack  Of  work 8,007       18,863  8,352     4.760  ll,:a9  23,643  60.5  75.1 

Weather 185              84  283         132  418  166  2.2  0.5 

Strike  or  lockont 1,878        8,574  1,095         506  2,978  4,080  16.0  13.0 

Lack  Of  material  1,093    256    1,349    7.2    

Sickness 1,009         1,079  467         402  1,476  1,481  7.9  4.7 

Oldase 321             458  51           43  875  501  2.0  1.9 

Other  spedned  causes 253           801  429        661  682  1,468  3.7  4.7 

Unknown  causes 72            80  IS         91  85  121  0.5  0.4 

Totalldle ia,768       21,862     5.849     6,598       18,617       31.460      100.0      lOO.O 

In  both  cases,  lack  of  employment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
idlenese,  constituting  60.5  per  cent  in  1901  and  75.1  per  cent  in 
1900.  And  in  both  years  trade  disputes  constitute  the  second 
most  i)ot€nt  cause  of  idleness.  "  Lack  of  material  "  explains  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1901;  but  that 
faotor  was  not  taibulated  separately  in  1900,  most  of  it  doubtless 
going  under  the  head  of  "  lack  of  work." 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  causes  of  idleness  in  each 
group  of  trades;  a  summary  is  given  below: 
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TABLE  7. 
Causes  op  Idlbvbss  at  thb  Ehd  op  Sbptbmbbb,  1901. 


KUVBBB  or  MEMBBB8  OF  LABOB  OBOARtZATIORB  ZOLB  BBCAUSB  OP— 

Tout 

number 

idle. 

GROUPS  OF  TBADB8. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

Weather. 

Strike 

or 

lockout. 

Lack 

of 

material. 

Sick- 
ness. 

Old 
age. 

80 
82 

21 

19 

123 
54 

14 
3 

27 
2 

Other 
specined 
causes. 

Un- 
known 
causes. 

I.  BnUdlng,    stone 
working,  etc.... 
IT.  Clothing  and  tex- 
tiles  

8,699 

1.508 

•87 
1.074 

868 

176 

608 

1,712 

869 

191 

294 

369 
2.021 

298 

146^ 

8 
27 
26 

9 

65 

1.118 
75 
109 

824 

267 

89 
284 

197 
126 
43 

314 

70 

71 
ill 

47 
5 

24 

10 
51 
17 

2* 

6.158 
4,074 

III.  Metals,     machin- 
ery, etc 

6 

1,598 

IV.  Trannportatlon  . . . 

V.  Printing,  binding, 

etc 

1,584 
1,213 

VI.  Tobacoo 

SO 

47 

465 

VIL  Food  and  liquors. 
VIII.  Theater  and  music 

712 

1,724 
564 

IX.  Wood  working 
and  furniture  . . 

94 

11 

63 
28 

8 

7 

8 
22 

1 
i 

retail  trade 

209 

XL  Public  employ- 
ment   

68 

XII.  Ml8C<illaneons  .... 

72 

88 

4 

218 

Total 

11.259 

418 

2.973 

1,349 

1,476 

375 

682 

85 

18,617 

Lack  of  emplojmeiit  figures  coaspicuouisly  ainiong  the  causes 
of  idleness  in  every  occupation  except  public  employment;  wihile 
sickness  (including  accidents)  and  old  age  a:ffect  the  workers  of 
every  employment.  Only  two  groups,  public  employment  and 
restaurant  and  retail  trade,  were  free  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Unfavorable  weather  affected  only  Groups  I  (the  buildiing  trades), 
III  (shipbuilding,  5  members,  and  1  member  of  a  horseshoers' 
union  in  Auburn  who  complained  thiat  it  was  "too  hot"  for  work), 
VI  (tobacco  trades  in  New  York)  and  XII  (miscellaneous,  mostly 
glass  w^orkers).  "  Lack  of  material "  affected  Groups  I,  II,  III 
and  VI. 

III.  Number  of  Days  Worked. 
As  we  have  just  seen,  the  number  of  trade  unionists  idle 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  smaller  than  it 
has  been  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  of  any 
recent  year  excepting  1899.  Similarly  favorable  conditions  aire 
show  n  by  the  following  figures  expressing  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  in  each  quarter: 
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TABLE  8. 

AVERAOS    NOMBBR   OF  DAYS  WORKED  BT    TRADB   UNIOMUTS    WHO    HaD   EMPLOTMBNT  DT  TBB   THIBD 

QUARTBR  OF  EACH  YBAR. 

Year.  Men.  Women. 

1897 67              66 

1898 65              64 

1899 *....  71              71 

1900 67              65 

1901 70              66 

The  high  average  in  1901  is  partly  due  to  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  workmen  for  seven  days  a  week,  giving  them  more  than 
90  days  for  the  thirteen  weeks  in  the  quarter.  As  shown  below, 
the  number  emplo^-^d  full  time  (77  days)  during  this  quarter  is 
not  quite  so  large  proportionately  as  it  was  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899. 


TABLE  9. 
NuKBBR  OP  Days  Worked  ik  Third  Quarter,  1901. 


NUIIBBR. 


PBRCBHTAOB  OF  TOTAL. 


PBRCBlfTAGB  III 

THIRD 

QUARTBR  OF— 


ORADB3.  Men.     Women.       Total, 

I- 9  days 443 

10-19  days 835 

20-29  days 1,883 

sa-39  days 11,779 

40-49  days 6,966 

5'>-59  days 23,614 

60-69  days 34.301 

:o-V9  days 138,430 

^0-69  days 4,055 

*3-h    days 27,964 

Total 245,2M         13,587       258,807 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0         100.0 


lOO.Q 


Table  II  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  number  of  days  worked  by 
industries  and  groups  of  trades.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  previous  years  those  figures  are  hereunder  summarized: 


TABLE  10. 
AvBRAOB  Number  op  Days  Employed  (Mek  05lv)  in  the  Third  Quarter  of  1901  avd  1900. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DATS  WORKED. 

Number 
employed. 
1901. 
I.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. . . .      83,321 

IL  Clothing  and  tezUles 29,940 

in.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 84,099 

IV.  TraDsportation 32,660 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 16,067 

VL  Tobacco  7,582 

Til.  Food  and  liquors 8,623 

VIIL  Theaters  and  music 5,490 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture. . .       7,827 
X.  Restaurant  and  retail  trade....       5,920 

XL  Public  employment 8.060 

XIL  HlscelUneous .5,681 

Total— Hen 245,220 

ToUl— Women 13,587 


New  York  State. 

New  York 
City. 
1901. 

Interior 
towns. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1901. 

67 

60 

70 

66 

71 

56 

54 

68 

54 

65 

75 

74 

76 

75 

75 

83 

76 

76 

75 

88 

69 

69 

68 

61 

76 

71 

71 

73 

68 

75 

77 

67 

75 

75 

79 

72 

65 

60 

74 

66 

70 

71 

71 

69 

73 

79 

77 

72 

75 

81 

84 

86 

89 

83 

91 

Ti 

63 

67 

73 

72 

~~^ 

~87 

~Yi 

67 

li 

66 

65 

71 

63 

71 
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With  only  two  exceptions  (wood  working,  public  employment)^ 
all  the  group®  exhibit  a  higher  average  number  of  daye  worked  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1901  than  in  1900;  but  with  respect  to  1899 
the  superiority  is  not  so  marked,  as  one-half  the  groups  have  the 
higher  average  in  1899  and  one-half  in  1901.  The  most  noticeable 
difference  is  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades,  the  members  of 
which  averaged  68  days  of  emplo^Tnent  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  a®  compared  with  56  days  in  those  months  of  1901. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  organizations  in  the  transport 
trades  averaged  83  days  in  the  present  quarter  and  only  76  in 
1899;  in  theatrical  and  musical  trades  72  days  this  year  and  60 
in  1899;  restaurant  and  retail  trade,  79  and  72  respectively,  etc. 

The  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  usual,  furnished  more  days  of 
work,  per  member,  than  the  metropolis. 

The  women's  average  this  quarter  lags  way  behind  the  men's. 
The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  the  fact  that  female  trade 
unionists  are  found  mainly  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco  trades, 
in  both  of  which  no  Sunday  work  is  reported.  And  there  is  con- 
siderable short  time  in  these  trades,  even  for  the  men.  In  1899, 
the  only  other  year  in  which  the  women  had  a  higher  average  of 
days  worked  (71)  the  clothing  trades  were  phenomenally  busy. 

IV.     Quarterly  Earnings. 

From  the  fact  that  employment  was  so  good  in  the  present 
quarter,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  unusually  large  earnings.  The 
following  table  shows  that,  as  compared  with  last  year,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  men  earned  over  f  175  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1901,  the  proi)ortion  that  earned  less  than  that  amount  being 
correspondingly  smaller  than  in  1900,  thus: 
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TABLE  11. 
>lKMBBB8  OF    LaBOB   OBOANIZATIONS   GBADBD  ACCOBDINO  TO   THB   AMOUNT   OF  QCABTBBLT 

Eabnings-Thibd  Quabtbb,  1901— Pbbcbntaobs. 


MBK. 

WOMEN. 

New  York 
Ciiy. 

Interior 
towns. 

The  State.  New  York 

. ^ »     City. 

1901.     1900. 

Interior 
towns. 

The  State. 

DOLLABS. 

1901. 

1900. 

1-  24 

....        0-0+ 

0.8 
0  6 
1.5 
4.0 
12.3 

0-2 
0.4 
1.7 
3.9 

8.7 

0.2 
2.2 
1.6 
7.1 
9  5 

0.4 
2.4 
20.0 
32.3 
22.5 

1.4 
16.5 
23.6 
28.7 
20.8 

0.7 
6.4 
21.0 
31.3 
22.0 

1.2 

25-  49 

0.3 

16.1 

50-  74 , 

1.8 

23.8 

75_  99 , 

8,9 

16.0 

100-124 

6.6 

18.4 

125-149 

6.9 

15.3 

22.6 

18.1 

8.3 

10.0 
16.1 
16.4 
10.4 

12.7 
17.1 
15.7 
8.6 

11.7 
2.2 
5.6 

0.1 

6.6 
1.7 
0.6 
O.Of 

10.2 
2.1 
4.1 
0.1 

10.3 

150-174 , 

....      12.2 

7.6 

175-199  

....      15.4 

2.6 

200-224 

.,..      11.6 

0.1 

225-249 

....      14.1 

6.6 

11.3 

9.2 

O.Of 

0.1 

0.1 

0.04- 

250-274  

....      10.5 

3.0 
2.3 

8.1 
5.8 

6.9 
4  4 

O.O-h 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.04 
0.0 

-    O.O-h 

275-299 

....        7.9 

0.04- 

300+ 

....        8.8 

3.8 

7.0 

6.8 

2.8 

0.0-h 

2.0 

4.8 

ToUl 

....     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

But  when  the  comparison  is  carried  back  to  the  record  quarter 
in  1899,  it  is  much  less  favorable,  thus: 

TABLE  12. 

Distribution  of  Each  100  Malb  Members  of  Labor  Uniohs  according  to  Amount  Earned  in  thb 

Third  Quarter  of— 

GRADES.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

LessthantTS 2.5  4.5  2.8 

$75-#149 22.1  84.0  ;I2.6 

$1504-335 41.9  47.1  43.9 

OTer9225 33.5  14.4  83.2 

100.0  lUO.O         100.0 

In  1899  the  percentage  of  men  whose  quarterly  earnings  were 
less  than  ?loO  was  24.6;  in  1901  it  was  24.9.  And  in  the  latter 
jrear  only  32.2  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  made  over  f225, 
while  in  1899  the  propo»rtion  was  33.5.  In  other  words,  the  male 
trade  unionists  averaged  71  days'  work  and  |197  earnings  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1899;  67  day©'  work  and  |182  earnings  in  1900; 
and  70  days'  work  and  f  194  earningisi  in  1901.  The  direct  de- 
pendence of  earnings  upon  the  anuount  of  employment  is  clearly 
eet  forth  in  these  figure®. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  small  difference  between  1899 
-and  1901  is  virtually  confined  to  the  building  trades,  thus: 
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TABLE  18. 


BUILDING  TKADK8 
(GROUP  I.) 


THIBD  QUARTEB. 

1899 

1901 


Days. 

70 
67 


Baininfrs. 

$219  S6 

213  96 


ALL  OTHKB    TRADK8 
(GROUP  II-XII). 


Days. 
72 

72 


fiaminfTS. 

$184  74 

183  89 


The  diflFerence  may  be  further  restricted  to  New  York  Cit\-. 
since  Table  10  shows  that  the  average  days  of  employment  in  the 
building  trader  were  71  ia  the  interior  towns  and  only  66  in 
New  York  City. 

TABLE  14. 
AvBBAGE  Earnings  of  rNiONiSTS  During  Third  Quaetbb,  1900  and  1901. 


1900. 


1901. 


iDcrease  (-f  > 


trades. 
Men. 
*  I.  BalldlDg,  Siui.e  Working,  Etc. : 

Stone  wiirklDg 

Cement  making 

Baildiug  and  pavine  trades.. 
Bailding  and  street  labor.... 
IL  Clothing  and  Tfztilea: 

Garments 

Hals,  oai>8  and  fars 

Boots,  shoep,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,     collam,    cuffs    and 

laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building : 

Iron  and  steel 

MetaU  other  than  iron  and 

steel  

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Trans  porUtion : 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Cotch  driyers,  etc 

Seamen,  pHotN.  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen, 

etc    

V.  Printing,  Biodiog,  etc 

VI.  Tobacco  

VII.  Food  and  Liquors: 

Fiiod  preparation 

Malt    liquors    and   mineral 

waters 

VIIL  Theaters  and  MuhIc 

IX.  Wood  Working  Hnd  Furniture 
X.  Rent aurNnt  and  Retail  Trade.. 

XL  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous: 

Glass  

B^rberms 

Other  dlsiinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Number 
employed. 


4.589 

746 

67.987 

11,546 

18,628 
1,488 
1,925 

1,087 
1,498 


19.367 


Average 
earnings. 


Number 
employed. 


Averag  decrease  (— > 
earnings.  In  earnings. 


$?44  92 
93  02 
188  12 
ie0  48 

111  93 
159  09 
128  84 

143  59 
107  22 


178  99 


6,219 

518 

61,645 

14,914 

23.716 
1.741 
1,998 

1,492 
993 


20,818 


$222  89 
103  57 
227  24 
159  46 

130  78 
196  84 
147  25 

124  46 
124  49 


186  66 


$22  53— 

10  554- 
39  12+ 

1  oa- 

18  854- 
37  75-1- 

18  41+ 

19  13- 

17  27+ 


7  67+ 


2,453 

185  11 

2.207 

203  73 

18  62+ 

6,998 

228  70 

9,278 

226  88 

232- 

1,526 

223  50 

L766 

212  33 

11  17- 

12,660 

215  12 

16.904 

207  28 

7  84- 

3.493 

119  01 

8,968 

153  95 

34  94+ 

1.309 

140  77 

1.166 

147  89 

7  12+ 

1,910 

166  20 

8,260 

140  18 

16  02— 

9.208 

163  86 

7,872 

142  08 

1183- 

14,924 

224  90 

16.067 

228  70 

180+ 

7.488 

133  14 

7.632 

187  61 

4  87+ 

4,629 

125  84 

4,250 

172  28 

46  44+ 

8,895 

189  62 

4.378 

200  28 

10  61+ 

6,5A6 

820  12 

6,490 

887  14 

17  02+ 

8,276 

179  74 

7,827 

186  97 

723+ 

4,476 

143  86 

6,920 

IfOOl 

16  15+ 

7,053 

201  60 

8,160 

21184 

10  84+ 

856 

188  11 

646 

167  88 

24  71+ 

1.340 

184  42 

1,726 

142  60 

8  18+ 

1,089 

162  15 

1.K85 

162  48 

88+ 

1,237 

109  92 

1.625 

106  26 

8  87— 
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TABLE  14— (Conduced). 

AVBBAOB  EABNINOB^OPIUNIONISTS  DrBlNO  TBIBD  QUABTEB,  1900  AKD  1901. 

1900.  1901.  Increase  (+) 

,  —^ ^  / s_-^-^  or 

Number       Averagv      Nnmber     Average  decreane  (—) 
TBADVP.  employed.     earDiogs.   employed.  earnlDga.  in  earnings. 

Women. 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles: 

Garments 3,588  68  60  8,094  lOO  39  86  89+ 

Hats,  cnps  and  fnrs 75  60  00  195  95  92  45  92+ 

Bootit,  8hoe»,  gloves,  etc 157  62  53  442  77  12  14  597- 

Sbirts,  collars,  enffsand  laun- 
dry   276  88  65  113  56  54  82  11— 

TexUles 749  92  40  611  95  84  3  44-f 

IV.  Transportation: 

Railroads 6  120  00  3  I       120  00    

Y.  PrinUng.  Binding,  Etc 706  9105  859  (95  06  4  01+ 

VI.  Tobacco 2,919  12168  2,897  119  76  182— 

Ylll.  Theaters  and  Music 450  468  17  334  431  83  86  84— 

JX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitnre    22  43  16    

X.  Bcstoarant  and  Retail  Trade..  886  90  07  497  L  85  81  4  26— 

XL  Pablio  Employment 2  162  50  10  14125  2125— 

Table  14  contains  oomparisons  between  the  average  earnings  in 
the  po-incipal  trade©  for  the  third  quarter  of  1900  and  1901. 
Relatively  few  decreases  appear,  and  these  are  mainly  found  in 
snialler  branches  of  trade.  The  larger  organizations  in  building, 
clothing,  iron  and  eteel,  etc.,  enjoyed  larger  earnings  as  a  result  of 
the  more  constant  employmenit  already  noted  in  Table  10. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.    New  York  City. 

Contraisted  with  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year  there  wae, 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1901,  a  decrease  of  242  in  the  number 
of  permits  issued  for  new  buildings,  yet  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
enterprises  exceeded,  to  the  extent  of  $2,821,017,  the  figures  for 
the  similar  three  months  of  1900. 

Between  the  first  of  July  and  the  end  of  September  last  the 
statistics  show  that,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  231  and  321,  respectively,  in  the  number  of  new 
buildings  comimenced  and  com^pleted.  This  apparent  decline  in 
operations  wnas  occasioned  by  the  fa-ct  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
buildings  under  construction  in  the  qsuarter  which  closed  with 
September,  1901,  were  more  massive  and  costlier  than  were  those 
that  were  built  in  the  third  quarter  of  1900. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  "THE  NUMBER  OP  NEW  AND  REMODELED 
BUILDINGS  POR  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THESIR  ESTIMATED 
COST.  AND  THE  NUMBER  COMMENCED  AND  COMPLETED,  DURING  JULY, 
AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1900  AND  1901. 


XUIIBBR  OF 
BUILDINQS. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Pbojkcted  Buildings. 

l^UMBKB  OF 

BriLDIKOS. 

MONTHS. 

1900. 

1901. 

458 
421 
447 

1900. 

1901. 

COMMKNCED. 

COMPLBTBD. 

1900. 

1901. 

474 
444 

5U3 

1900. 

1901. 

I.  NewBvUdingt: 

July    

566 
642 

$6,145,243 
5,548,469 
5,206,192 

$8,192,811 
8,266,940 
6,261.170 

515 
5-29 
608 

601 
499 
607 

435 

Auj^ast 

4U 

September 

417 

Total 

1,588 

1,326 

$16,899,904 

$19,720,921 

1,652 

1,421 

1,607 

1,286 

IJ.  Alteratiom: 

July 

474 
471 
467 

609 
534 
412 

$1,545,611 
710,942 
463,596 

$1,071,633 

.1,091,904 

509,102 

586 
600 
463 

650 
626 
479 

619 
474 

484 

442 

Aagust 

875 

Senleisber 

451 

Total 

1,402 

1,455 

$:,  720,149 

$2,675,639 

1,654 

1,655 

1.477 

1,28^ 

III.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and 
Alterations: 
July 

934 

1,087 

999 

967 
955 

859 

$7,690,864 
6.259,411 
6,669,788 

$7,264,444 
9,861,844 
6,770,272 

1,100 
1,035 
1,071 

1,024 
970 
982 

1.130 
973 
991 

867 

AllffTlttt                      ..•....•  .-r... 

819 

Sentember  ............... 

868 

ToUl 

2,970 

2,781 

$19,620,053 

$22,396,560 

8,206 

3.084 

2.654 
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This  year  there  were  fiftv-three  more  x>^rmits  taken  out  for 
Alterations  than  there  were  in  July,  August  and  September,  1900, 
but  the  expense  of  remodeling  old  buildings  in  the  above  three 
monthfl  of  1901  fell  |44,510  below  the  amount  expended  in  the 
like  period  of  last  year.  Both  years  are  credited  with  an  equal 
number  of  buildings  commenced,  but  the  number  completed  in 
the  three  months  considered  in  1900  was  209  in  excess  of  that 
Teeorded  in  1901. 

II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — ^The  building  statistics  of  Buffalo  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1901  indicated  a  depression  that  began  in  May.  The 
following  statistics  for  the  third  quarter,  furnished  through  the 
<'Ourtesy  of  Frank  T.  Reynolds,  Sux)erintendent  of  Bnildings, 
show  that  the  slack  times  were  only  temporary.  Improvenuent 
began  in  July  and  continued  thpough  the  quarter;  the  record  of 
September,  1901^  far  exceeded  that  of  September,  1900,  and  almost 
reached  the  figures  of  1899,  thus: 

BUFFALO— JULY,  AU3UST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

MUIIBSB  OP  PBUIIT8.  ESTIMATED  COST. 


Jfew  buildinga:  1899.  1900.  1901.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

July 78  44  42  $294,347  $70,350  $147,023 

August 71  51  25  858,028  91.279  288,808 

September 50  34  37  187,154  181,357  310,425 

Total 199  129  104  $839,5»  $292,886  $696,250 

AlteratUma: 

July 58  39  20  $67,962  $100,135  $13,533 

August 56  55  19  39.273  82.220  85,H04 

September 31  29  28  164,903  60,600  29.853 

Total 145  lis  67  $372,137  $192,955  $68,189 


New  and  remodeled  buildings : 

July 136  73  62  $362,309  $170,885  $159,554 

August. 127  106  44  897.300  123,499  264,607 

September 81  63  65  352,057  191,957  340,278 

Total 344  243  171     $1,111,666       $485,841        $764,439 

Rochester. — The  third  quarter  of  1901  must  be  characterized  ai' 
one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  building  indufitry  of  Kochester,  if 
^11  the  operations  were  begun  for  which  the  city  issued  permits. 
According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Fire  Marshal  John  A.  P. 
Walter  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
granted  in  July,  August  and  September  of  this  year  amounted 
to  1778,381,  as  compared  with  $575,498  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1900  and  $423,405  in  1899. 
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ROCHESTER-QUABTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 

MUMBKR  OF  PKIIMITS.  ESTIMATED  COST. 

189*.  WOO.  1901.  1899.  19U0.  1901. 

New  buildings :....      115  ISa  119       $887,675     $511,643     $725,881 

Buildings  remodeled. 89  60  47  35,730         63,955         53,000 

•Total 154  193  166       $423,403      $575,498      $77<J,3hI 

Syracuse. — An  unusual  amount  of  building  activity  in  SyTacu«*i 
was  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  permits  granted'  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1901,  and  this  activity  continued  through  the  third 
quarter,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures  furnished  by  Fire 
Marshal  Erasmus  Pellenz.  The  estimated  ooe^t  of  the  new 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  granted  far  exceedfi"  that  of  the 
saone  monthis  in  any  recent  year,  thus: 

SYRACUSE— JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

RUMBER  OF  PBBMIT6.  ESTIMATED  COST. 

^               Additions  '  Additions           "^ 

New             and                         New  and 

buildings,  alterations.  Total,  buildings,  alterations.    Total. 

July 35                    85              70  $1;;0.875  $14,047       $134,932 

August. 36         '          37              6)              83,140  18,351  101.091 

September 80                  29             59            167.975  15.885         183,860 

Total-July  to  September,  1901 91  ~lol  193  $371,590  $48,283  $419,873 

1900 71  118  169  215.290  60,510  275.800 

1899.  ...  86  83  169  339,752  46,058  385.810 

1898 180  78  306  2n,995  84.837  312,832 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

As  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  the 
volume  of  immigration  during  July,  August  and  September,  1901, 
remained  almost  stationary,  the  difference  in  favor  of  this  year 
being  only  99.  The  totals  for  the  two  periods  were,  respectively, 
83,166  and  83,265. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Southern  Italians  continued  to  lead 
the  other  races,  17,803  of  the  former — more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  aggregate  arrivals — having  landed  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  present  year.  The  Hebrew  race  figured  second,  with  a  total 
of  12,723,  or  15.3  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  Polish  contingent 
was  third,  numbering  7,802,  or  9.4  per  cent;  while  fourth  on  the 
list  were  the  Germans,  who  numbered  7,700,  or  9.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  races  whose  immigration  ranged  above  1,500  the  Croa- 
tian© and  Slovenians  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  increase 
over  the  third  quarter  of  1900 — 1,873  in  number  and  135.5  per 
cent;  while  the  number  and  percentage  of  gains  made  by  other 
elements  were: 

IKCBB48E. 

/~^  *  -^ 

RiCB.  Noinber.  Per  cent. 

Magyar 7il  43.4 

PoHeh 2,2«0  41.0 

Lithuanian 477  34.2 

Slovak.     1.150  29  6 

Northern  Italian 402  12.0 

German 651  8.5 

Scandinavian 89  1.5 

The  greatest  proportion  of  decrease  was  experienced  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  whose  number  fell  off  7,238,  or  36.3  per  cent,  and 
the  English,  Irish  and  Southern  Italian  immigration  declined, 
respectively,  16.1,  6.1  and  2.9  per  cent. 

This  year  the  proportion  of  male  immigrants  who  came  here 
within  the  quarterly  period  included  in  the  compilation  was 
61.7  per  cent,  as  against  58  per  cent  in  1900;  and  the  percentages 
of  female  arrivals  were  38.3  and  42  respectively.  The  most 
noticeable  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  statistical 
record  for  the  quarter  which  ended  with  last  September  was 
among  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  of  whom  81.4  per  cent 
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were  males  and  18.6  per  cent  were  females.  The  smallest  dis- 
proportion is  credited  to  the  Scandinavians  and  Hebrews — for 
the  former,  51.3  per  cent  males  and  48.7  per  cent  females;  for  the 
latter,  51.3  per  cent  females  and  48.7  per  cent  males.  The 
females  also  predominated  in  the  Irish  immigration,  their  per- 
centage being  60.4,  to  39.6  per  cent  for  the  males. 

Regarding  the  ages  of  the  people  who  debarked  from  July  1 
to  September  30, 1901,  77.4  per  cent  of  them  were  from  14  to  45 
years,  6  per  cent  were  45  years  and  over,  and  16.6  per  cent  were 
children  under  14  years. 

In  gathering  the  data  relating  to  immigration  the  Govern- 
ment officials  carefully  note  the  number  of  newcomers  of  14 
years  of  age  and  over  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  the 
languages  of  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  also  those 
who  can  read  but  cannot  write.  Within  the  quarter-year 
that  ended  with  last  September  there  were  69,497  arrivals  whose 
-ages  were  14  years  and  over,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
of  that  number  18,725,  or  26.9  per  cent,  were  absoultely  illiterate, 
for  they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  There  were  also  383 
(.6  per  cent)  who  were  able  to  read,  but  they  could  not  write. 
The  worst  degree  of  illiteracy  was  found  among  the  Portuguese, 
of  whom  82.2  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write  their 
language,  while  only  1  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  came 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  (Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden) 
were  discovered  to  be  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
.among  the  English-speaking  immigrants  was  likewise  very 
small — the  English  having  1.2,  the  Scotch  1.2,  and  the  Irish  2.2. 
A  limited  amount  of  illiteracy  was  also  accorded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian,  Finnish,  French,  and  German  races,  the 
respective  percentages  being  2.2,  2.6,  2.9  and  3.1.  Though  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  Southern  Italians  (the  exact  proportion  being 
55.3  per  cent)  were  pronounced  illiterate,  but  11.9  per  cent  of 
the  Northern  Italians  were  placed  in  that  class.  This  wide 
difference  in  the  mental  qualifications  of  these  people  from  the 
same  country  can  be  readily  explained.  Outside  of  Borne  there 
are  scarcely  any  free  schools  in  Italy.  Text  book.s  and  all  kinds 
of  school  supplies  are  heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  large  standing  army.  The  people  of  the  South — ^par- 
ticularly those  of  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  district — are  almost 
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constantly  in  an  irapoverifihed  ©tate,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  consequently  find  it  impossible  to  provide  their  children 
with  even  a  rudimentary  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
centers  of  industry  are  in  the  North,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts;  they  are  thriftier  and  their 
economic  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  nether  section.  The  most  of  the  Northerners,  therefore, 
possess  enough  means  to  have  their  offspring  taught  the  primary 
branches  of  learning.  Hence  their  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  illiteracy. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
illiterates,  14  years  of  age  and  over  among  those  races  whose- 
immigration  was  above  300: 

Iromi  grants 

14  years  of  age 

BACE.  and  over. 

Armenian   814 

Bohemian  and  MoraTian 814 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 8.023 

Datoh  and  Fiemish 489 

EngUth 1,367 

Finnish 976 

French 749 

German 6,477 

Greek 543 

Hebrew 8,652 

Irinh 4,161 

Italian  (North) 8,12$ 

Italian  (South) 14,722 

Lithuanian 1,591 

Magyar 2,071 

Poliah 6,712 

Portuguese 741 

Snthenian  (Ruesnlak) 1,015 

Scandinavian 5,525 

Scotch 827 

Slovak 4,379 

Syrian 812 


COULD 

NEITHER 

BEAD     MOS    yfRVTR. 

Namber. 

Percent. 

65 

17.5 

18 

2.2 

939 

31.0 

89 

8.0 

17 

1.2 

25 

2.6 

22 

2.9 

201 

31 

116 

21.4 

2.714 

81.4 

93 

2.2 

371 

11.9 

8,136 

55.3 

712 

44.8 

200 

10.1 

2,140 

31.9 

609 

82.2 

293 

28.9 

58 

1.0 

4 

1.2 

1,181 

26.9 

505 

62.2 
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While  the  proportion  of  immigrants  who  gave  New  York 
State  as  their  destination  in  the  July-Septoniber  quarter  of  1001 
was  lower  than  for  that  period  a  year  ago,  it  was  nevertheless 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year. 
The  allotment  to  Pennsylvania  was  greater  this  year  in  the 
quarter  that  closed  with  September  than  it  was  in  the  previous 
year,  though  the  percentage  was  a  trifle  below  that  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1901.  In  the  other  large  States  of  this  division  the 
changes  were  slight.  The  proportions  for  the  several  quarters 
under  consideration  were: 

THIRD  QUABTEB. 

, ' — ,  »COND  QUABTKB. 

1900.  IML  1901 

Per  cent  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

New  York 46.0         39.7  87.9 

Pennsjlvania 10.2         20.6  21.8 

Idaenarhosette  6.6  6.6  7.3 

New  Jersey 5.1  5.8  6.1 

Conneotlont 2.7  8.0  3.9 

nr  OTHBB  DIYSIONS.— 

California  1.6  1.7  1.6 

Colorado 0.6  0.7  0.7 

niinoU 5.8  6.1  6.4 

Michigan 1.8  2.0  2.0 

Minnesota 1.4  1.4  1.6 

Miasonri 0.5  0.7  0.5 

Ohio 2.6  8.8  2.9 

Texas 0.8  0.3  0.2 

Wisconsin 1.2  1.2  1.4 

TABLE  8HOWII<7G  THE  AVOWED  DE!*TINATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  WHO  LA.NDED 
AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ESTDED  SEPTEMBER 
30.  1901. 


Alabama 64 

Alaska 17 

.Arizona 45 

Arkansas  88 

California 1,482 

Colorado 680 

Connecticat 2,519 

Delaware  114 

Districtof  Colnmbla 62 

Florida 75 

Georgia 55 

Hawaii 14 

Idaho  16 

Illinois 5.039 

Indiana  487 

Indian  Territory 53 

Iowa 651 

Kansas 258 

Kentnclcy 61 

Loaisiaoa  18i 

Maine 109 

Mar\land  262 

Massacbasetis 4,634 

Michigan 1,700 

Minnesota 1,155 

Mississippi 9 

Missouri  608 


Montana 237 

Nebramka 845 

Nevada .' 48 

Xew  Hampshire 91 

New  Jers««.V 4,859 

Xew  Mexico 14 

New  York 88,038 

North  CaroUna 15 

North  Dakota 273 

Ohio 8,188 

Oklahoma 12 

Oregon 117 

Pennsylvania   17.152 

Rhode  Island 847 

Somh  Carolina 12 

South  Dakota 882 

Tennessee 96 

Texas 276 

riah 106 

Vermont 110 

Virginia 60 

WsBhington 800 

West  Viiginla 298 

WisconMin 1,022 

Wyoming 130 

Total 68, 2» 
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FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent  for  Quarter  Ending  September  30,   1901. 

The  quarter  ending  September  30th  practically  brings  the  out- 
of-town  orders  to  a  close  for  the  present  year.  During  the  sum- 
mer quarter,  including  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  work  shows  a  marked  improvement  all  along  the  line- 
contrasted  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1900. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  1,520  applicants  for  work,  an 
increase  of  321  over  1900;  1,027  applicants  for  help,  being  204 
more  than  in  1900;  890  situations  secured,  an  increase  of  154 
over  1900.  During  the  same  period  there  were  135  applications 
for  help  which  the  bureau  was  unable  to  fill,  the  greater  number 
of  which  were  for  general  houseworkers.  At  no  time  during 
the  existence  of  the  bureau  did  we  have  enough  such  girls  to  fill 
all  orders. 

The  banner  week  of  the  quarter  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  situations  secured  was  the  last  week  of  August,  during  which 
time  we  were  able  to  place  ninety-five  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  quarter  890  people  were 
enabled  to  find  employment  and  thus  fill  their  natural  place  in 
society  as  producers  and  consumers,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  employers  were  supplied  with  competent  and 
trustworthy  help.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  people  are 
out  of  employment  not  because  there  is  no  employment  to  be 
had  but  because  the  unemployed  do  not  know  where  they  can 
get  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  employers'  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage, not  knowing  where  to  find  employees.  The  free 
employment  bureau  does  away  with  such  disadvantages  and 
brings  the  employer  and  employee  together  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each.  Time  and  time  again  have  we  heard 
employers  say,  "  Why,  I  never  knew  of  this  place  until  a  friend 
of  mine  told  me."  And  again,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  investi- 
gate references,  that  you  know  something  of  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  people  here?"  And  when  told  that  such  is  the 
case  they  realize  the  value  and  utility  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  bureau. 
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The  change  of  the  bureau's  location  from  No.  30  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street  to  No.  107  East  Thirty-first  street  will  show  good 
results.  The  bureau  is  now  more  centrally  located,  and  the 
neighborhood  ifi  more  desirable  in  every  way. 

In  reviewing  the  work  for  the  quarter  we  are  able  to  say  that 
but  few  complaints  cfune  from  either  employers  or  employees. 
The  general  satisfaction  the  work  has  given  is  evident  from  the 
reports  of  our  patrons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the 
<iuarter  ending  September  30,  1901: 

App1lo«nt8       AppIloanU       Sitnatloiis 
for  work.  for  help.  seeured. 

Qaarter  ending  September  30 1,520  1,027  890 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Switchmen's  Strike  on  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

On  November  19th  all  the  yardmien  employed  at  switching 
work  in  the  New  York  City  yards  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hajrtford  Railroad  Company,  to  the  number  of  about  300, 
went  on  strike,  the  result  being  a  nearly  complete  tie-up  of  freight 
traffic  in  New  York  and  a  sympathetic  srtrike  of  yardmen  in  New 
Haven.  A  majority  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  a  smaller  number  belonging  to  the 
Switchmen's  Union  and  a  considerable  num'ber  were  non-union 
men.  The  strike  was  entirely  local  in  origin  without  authoriza- 
tion from  either  of  the  above  mentioned  national  organizations, 
and  was  conducted  for  the  men  by  a  local  committee  represent- 
ing both  unionists  and  non-unionists. 

The  demands  of  the  strikers,  presented  to  the  comipany  after 
the  strike  was  declared,  called  for  the  discharge  of  three  officials, 
the  terminal  superintendent,  who  wa«  alleged  to  be  "  unfit  to  hold 
his  present  position,''  the  chief  detective  of  the  road  for  "  harass- 
ing us  with  a  band  of  brigands,"  and  a  newly  appointed  assistant 
yardmaster  because,  as  alleged,  the  seniority  rule  had  not  been 
observed  in  his  appointment.  la  response  to  the  above,  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph,  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  diWsion 
replied,  by  wire,  requesting  the  men  to  resume  work  and  prom- 
ising to  confer  with  them  in  person  and  to  investigate  all 
grievances.  The  same  request  and  promise  was  later  repeated  to 
the  strikers'  committee,  but  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  decided  to 
refuse  to  return  to  work  until  their  demands  \^'ere  gi*anted. 

Several  subsequent  conferences  between  the  committee  and  the 
New  York  superintendent  as  well  as  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  road  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  efiforts  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Deputy  Commissdoner  of  Labor  John  Lundd- 
gan  and  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Bernard  Stark.  On 
November  22d  the  trainmen,  after  notifying  the  other  strikers, 
acting  through  the  local  lodge  of  that  order,  appointed  a  com- 
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mittee  to  meet  the  general  superintendent  of  the  road.  This 
committee,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Lundrigan  and  Stark,  car- 
ried to  the  superintendent  a  proposition  that  the  men  return  to 
work  and  then  present  their  grievances  in  due  form  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  company.  The  first  conference  resulted  in  no 
agreement,  but  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  parties  finally 
resulted  in  the  substantial  acceptance  by  the  com/pany  of  the 
above  propoftal.  The  local  lodge  of  trainmen,  after  a  stormy  ses- 
sion, finally  voted  to  adopt  the  proposal,  which  was  to  apply  to 
all  the  strikers,  in  New  Haven  as  well  a«  New  York,  and  whether 
members  of  the  trainmen's  organization  or  not,  though  the  settle- 
ment was  brought  about  through  that  order. 

Electrical  Workers^ Rochester. 

The  members  of  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No.  46  of  Rochester,, 
forty  in  number,  struck  on  October  1st  for  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
msum  wage  rate  from  |2.25  to  |2.50  per  day.  The  same  demand 
had  been  made  several  months  earlier  but  allowed  to  rest  until 
a  short  time  before  the  strike,  when  it  was  renewed. 

Deputy  Oommissioner  of  Labor  Lundrigan  visited  Rochester 
twice  in  an  endeavor  to  arrange  conferences  of  the  parties,  but 
without  success.  The  strikers  expressed  willingness  to  confer, 
but  the  employers,  all  of  w^hom  were  members  of  a  contractors* 
association,  declined  to  meet  the  men,  claiming  that  the  men  had 
not  given  suflScient  notice  of  the  strike.  A  settlement  was  finally 
reached'  at  a  conference  arranged  by  the  Grrand  Secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  increase  in 
wages  being  conceded  to  the  men. 

Machinery  Makers— Silver  Creek. 

A  strike  of  twenty-two  molderis  in  the  shops  of  the  Huntly,  the 
Invincible,  and  the  S.  Howes  manufacturing  companies  of  Silver 
Oreek,  makers  of  grain  cleaning  machinery,  was  declared  on 
October  18th  to  secure  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  in 
wages.  At  about  the  same  time  a  joint  request  was  made  by 
all  the  trades  in  the  shops  which  had  become  organized  for  rec-o<r- 
nition  of  the  unions.  Thi«  latter  request  led  the  three  firms  to 
close  down  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  thereby  locking  out  about 
225  employees.     Several   days  later,  however,  the   shops  were 
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opened,  but  the  employees  were  informed  that  no  one  could 
return  to  work  except  as  an  individual  upon,  formal  application. 
About  ninety  non-union  men  at  once  went  to  work,  the  unionists, 
liowever,  refusing  to  return. 

Efforts  by  Deputy  Oommissioner  Lundrigan  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute were  unajvailing,  as  the  firm  refused  to  recognize  ajiy 
organization,  though  willing  to  take  back  practically  all  the  men 
individually.  The  controversy  contin-ued  until  November  9th, 
when  the  employee©  returned  to  work  upon  the  same  basis  as 
before  the  suispension  of  work. 

Lead  Workers— Niagara  Falls. 

All  the  employees  of  the  Electric  LfOad  Reduction  Company  of 
Niagara  Falls,  eighteen  in  number,  struck  on  Octo'ber  2d,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  receive  the  shop  committee  of 
their  union  and  on  account  of  the  employmenit  of  non-unionists, 
which,  it  was  claimed,  violated  the  firm's  agreement  with  the 
union.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  arranged  a  conference 
of  the  parties,  only  to  find  that  the  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany would  n.ot  take  back  any  of  the  strikers  and  that  the  presi- 
dent supported  him  in  such  refusal.  No  settlement  could  be 
effected,  therefore,  and  the  strikers'  places  were  gradually  filled 
by  other  men. 

Brewery  Employees — Buffalo. 

Cn  September  29th  the  employees  of  the  Excelsior  Brewing 
•Company  of  Buffalo  refused  to  work  longer  with  the  firm's  brew- 
master  and  struck.  A  day  or  two  later  they  returned  to  work, 
but  on  October  3d  stopped  work  again,  virtually  closing  down 
the  plant.  The  men  claimed  there  was  no  strike,  but  that  they 
simply  refused  to  work  with  the  brewmaster,  while  the  company 
maintained  that  the  employees'  union  was  violating  its  agree- 
ment in  failing  to  supply  men  to  run  the  plant  so  long  as  the 
company  was  fulfilling  the  agreement  as  they  claimed  they  were 
-doing.  Conferences  arranged  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundri- 
gan failed  to  adjust  the  differences  and  the  men  finally  returned 
to  work  on  Nove^nber  12th  under  the  former  conditions. 
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Cigar  Makers'  Strike— Albany. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  cigar  makers,  employed  by  the  firm 
of  Van  Slyke  &  Horton,  of  Albany,  struck  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  firm  to  discharge  the  foreman  at  their  request.  The  strikers- 
also  demanded  an  increase  in  wages  of  fl.OO  per  thousand  on 
one  brand  of  cigars,  which  was  also  refused.  At  no  time  would 
the  firm  even  consider  the  discharge  of  the  foreman,  who  had  been 
in  their  employ  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  strike  continued 
until  November  30th,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of 
a  representative  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  with 
which  the  strikers  were  affiliated,  and  the  men  returned  to  work 
under  the  old  conditions. 
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INCREASED  WAGES    FOR    NEW    YORK    QTY    BOOK 
AND  JOB  COMPOSITORS- 

An  agreement  recently  entered  into  between  the  New  York 
Typothetae,  composed  of  the  leading  employing  printers  in  that 
city,  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  will  result  not  only  in  an 
increase  of  wages  for  book  and  job  compositors,  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  but  will  insure  peace  in  that  important  branch  of  the 
printing  industry  of  the  metropolis  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  November  the  workmen's  organization,  through  its  President, 
Marsden  G.  Scott,  and  its  Secretary -Treasurer,  Jerome  F.  Healy, 
submitted  the  following  to  the  employers : 

"  For  many  years  the  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  employed 
in  the  boolc  and  Job  branch  of  the  printing  trade  have  received  but  $3 
per  day  of  nine  hours  for  their  services.  Regardless  of  the  general 
wave  of  prosperity  which  has  been  felt  in  all  lines  of  business,  the  book 
and  job  printer  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  despite  the  fact  that  his  income  has  remained  at  a 
figure  ridiculously  low  when  compared  with  the  wages  received  in  other 
skilled  trades. 

•*  In  order  that  the  book  and  Job  printers  of  this  city  may  provide  the 
necessary  comforts  for  their  families,  more  properly  educate  their  children, 
and  be  of  greater  service  to  their  fellowmen,  the  members  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  have  instructed  their  officers  to  present  to  the 
employing  printers  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  following  proposed 
changes  In  their  scale  of  prices: 

"  First— An  Increase  in  the  price  of  piec^  composition  of  five  ceuts  per  1,000  ems. 

"  Second— An  increase  of  two  doUars  per  week  dn  the  wages  of  hook  and  Job  com- 
positors, making  the  rate  $20  per  week  instead  of  ^8  as  at  present. 

"  Third— An  increase  of  two  dollars  per  week  in  the  wages  of  machine  operators  in 
book  and  Job  offices,  making  the  rate  %22  per  week  instead  of  ^  as  at  present 

"  Fourth— Bight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  state,  county-  and  municipal 
printing,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ^20  per  week  for  hand  compositors  and  %22  pei 
week  for  machine  operators. 

*•  An  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  piece  compositors  will,  we 
believe,  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  most  employers.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  these  men  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life. 

"  The  increase  asked  for  in  the  time  scale  is  less  than  four  cents  per 
hour  and  the  increase  for  machine  operators  Is  the  same. 

"  The  request  for  eight  hours  on  state,  county  and  municipal  printing 
is  in  conformity  with  the  present  New  York  State  labor  law. 
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"With  the  sincere  desire  of  bringing  about  the  proposed  changes  in 
our  scale  without  inconvenience  to  our  employers,  representatives  of  this 
organization  will  call  upon  you  to  receive  such  suggestions  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  offer." 

A  number  of  concerns  not  connected  with  the  master  printers' 
association  immediately  conceded  the  demands,  but  the  Typoth- 
et(e  demurred,  and  a  Joint  Conference  Committee,  composed 
of  William  Green,  Joseph  J.  Little,  Charles  T.  Root,  Isaac  A. 
Blanchard,  Oscar  W.  Brady,  J.  Bowyer  Vaux  and  Richard  R. 
Ridge,  representing  the  Typothetae,  and  Marsden  G.  Scott,  John 
H.  Maxwell,  George  W.  Jackson,  Patrick  H.  McCormick,  A.  W. 
Collier  and  W.  M.  Morrison,  the  repreeentatives  of  the  typo- 
graphical union,  met  on  December  9th  and  decided  upon  terms 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  both  bodies.  The  agreement 
is  to  take  effect  on  January  6, 1902,  and  will  remain  in  force  until 
January  1,  1905.  The  piece  scale  will  be  raised  from  40  cents 
and  43  cents  per  1,000  ems  to  42  cents  and  45  cents.  Time  work 
for  hand  compositors  is  to  be  at  least  $19  per  week,  while  type- 
setting machine  operators  are  to  receive  not  less  than  |21 
weekly — an  increase  of  |1  for  each  class,  who  will  be  paid  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  50  cents  per  week  on  and  after  October  1,  1902. 
It  was  verbally  agreed  that  compositors  engaged  on  public  work 
shall  be  employed  eight  hours  daily  and  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  that  provided  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  organizations  are  to  convene 
at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  detailed  trade 
regulations.  All  disputed  points  in  relation  to  shop  rules  are  to 
be  adjudicated  hereafter  by  a  permanent  Conference  Committee. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  agreement: 

"  New  York,  December  9,  1901. 

"  The  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Typothetae  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  hereby  agree  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  foUowlng 
scale  of  prices  and  shop  rules: 

"  First?— An  increase  of  two  cents  per  1,000  ems  on  the  piece  scale,  to 
take  effect  January  6,  1902. 

"  Second — An  increase  of  $1  per  weelt  on  the  scale  for  time  hands, 
making  the  minimum  $19,  and  an  increase  of  $1  per  weelc  for  machine 
oi)erators>  making  the  minimum  $21,  to  take  effect  January  6,  1902;  a 
further  increase  of  50  cents  per  week  for  the  minimum  of  both  time  hands 
and  machine  operators,  to  take  effect  October  1,  1902. 
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"The  conference  on  shop  rules  t»  continue  until  the  first  of  March^ 
1902;  all  points  then  In  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  mutually  chosen  arbi- 
trator,  excepting  such  points  as  conflict  with  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  laws,  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  international  bodie» 
for  arbitration;  such  points  as  are  agreed  on  by  March  1st  to  go  into 
effect  April  1,  1902. 

"A  permanent  Ck>nference  Committee  shall  be  appointed  to  settle  all 
disputes  as  to  the  construction  of  shop  rules. 
*'  This  scale  to  continue  until  January  1,  1905. 
"  (Signed  by) 

"JOSEPH  J.  LITTLE, 
"  President  of  the  Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

"  WILLIAM  GREEN, 
"  Chnirman  Executive  Committee  TypothetcB  of  New  York. 

"  MARSDBN  G.  SCOTT, 
"President  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

"  WILLIAM  LYOETT, 
;  "  Vice-President  Typographical  Ufiion  No,  6."* 
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LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS   IN   THE   PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES. 

From  various  American  and  foreign  publicatiome  of  recenrt  date^ 
the  following  table  of  memibenshlp  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
principal  indnnstrial  countries  of  the  world  has  been  oompiled: 

Membenhip. 

Great  Britain End  of  1900 1,005,11« 

United  States  and  Canada...  1900 1,000,000 

Germany EndoflOOO 99S,435 

Franee End  of  1900 688,882 

Austria End  of  1899 167,778 

Denmark Jan.  1,  1900 96,869 

Hungary 1899 64,000 

Sweden Jan.  1, 1899 68,840 

SwitxerUnd 1899 49,084 

Oct.,  1901 81,668 


The  distribution  of  traxle  unions  among  the  Tarious  industries 
will  be  shown,  for  the  prineipol  oountriee,  in  the  following  eeries 
of  paragraphs;  the  figures  for  Denmark  have  already  been  pnb- 
li^ed  in  the  Bulletin  (March  1901,  p.  34). 

American  Labor  Organisations. 

The  numerical  strength  of  organized  labor  is  not  as  diefinitely 
known  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  where  official  figures  are  published  by  goyemment 
bureaus;  but  the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
approximating  their  aggregate  strength  at  the  banning  of  1901: 

Members. 

I.  Amerioan  Federation  of  Labor 1,200,000 

IL  Kailway  Brotherhoods  (6) 147,000 

III.  Other  national  unions 130^000 

I y.  &D  ights  of  Labor  and  unenumerated  associations *120,000 


Total 1,008,000 

Most  of  these  figures  are  deriyed  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  but  use  has  also  been  made  of 
the  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Indnstrial  Oommission 
as  of  July  1,  1901.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Group  III, 
the  national  or  international  unions,  other  than  the  railway 

*  Estimated. 
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bpoitiherhood»,  that  are  not  aflSliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion. Of  these  the  letter  carriers  are  generally  aflQliated  with  the 
Knigbte  of  Labor.    The  detailed  figures  f<>llow: 

Name  of  Organizatityn, 
I.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR:  Membership. 

Bakers  and  Conf eotioners'  International  Union,  Journeymen 9, 000 

Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen 6,900 

Blaoksmitbs,  International  Brotherhood  of 10,000 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Ballders,  Brotherhood  of 5,400 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of 4.000 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 13,500 

Brewery  Workers,  International  Union  of  United 22,500 

Brickmakers'  National  Alliance 8,000 

Broom  Makers*  Union,  International 1,000 

Building  Laborers'  InternaUonal  Protective  Union 10,000 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 70,000 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of 3,000 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers' International  Union 2,000 

Chainmakers*  National  Union  ot  the  United  States  of  America 400 

Cigarmakers' Internatoinal  Union  of  America 85,000 

Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 80,000 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 4,500 

Coremakers*  International  Union 4,000 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  National  Brotherhood  of 8,000 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal-hoisting 950 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam 7,500 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of  (machinists,  etc.) 2,500 

FederalLabor  Oooal)  Unions 285,000 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 2,900 

Grarment  Workers  of  America,  United 22,000 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies' 2,000 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 4,000 

Glass  Cutters*  League  of  America.  Window 900 

Glass  Flatteners'  Association  of  North  America,  Window 500 

Glass  Workers'  Union,  American  Flint 9,000 

Glass  Workers' National  Union 500 

Granite  Cutters' National  Union 12,000 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 7,600 

Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of 4,600 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders' 

International  League  of  America 10,100 

Iron  Molders*  Union  of  North  America 40,000 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 8,500 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 1,200 

Lace  Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated 1,000 

Lathers.  International  Union  of  WomI,  Wire  and  Metal 1,000 

Laundry  Workers,  International  Union  of 6,000 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of 8,700 

Longshoremen's  Association,  International 20,000 

MachiniBts,  International  Association  of 45,000 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated 8,820 

Metal  Mechanics,  International  Association  of  Allied 2,200 

Metal  PoliMhers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America.  19,000 

Metal  Workers' International  Union,  United 1,500 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United  (coal) 275,000 

Mine  Workers,  Progressive  Union  of  Northern  Mineral  (iron) 4,500 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 8,600 

^il  and  Gas  Well  Workers.  International  Brotherhood  of 600 
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Name  tuf  orgn'nitoJtixm. 

I.  AMERICAN  FEDSRATION  OF  LABOR,  Membership. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperbangers  of  America,  Brotherhood  of 8S,000 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 1,000 

Pattern  Makers' League  of  North  America 8,400 

Plate  Printers*  Union  of  the  United  States,  National  Steel  and  Copper 1,000 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers,  United 

Association  of 15,000 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operatiye 2,600 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International 10,000 

Railway  Clerks  of  America,  Order  of 0,000 

Railroad  Telegraphers.  Order  of 15,000 

Railway  Trackmen,  Brotherhood  of 4,600 

Seamen's  Union,  International 9,515 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  International  Association.  Amalgamated 8,500 

Spinners'  Association,  Cotton  Mule 2,850 

Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance  of 8,800 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers,  National  Association  of 2,000 

StoTc  Moanters'  Internationsl  Union 1,400 

Street  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated 4,500 

Table  Knife  Grinders'  National  Union 600 

Tailors'  Union  of  America,  Journeymen 0,000 

Team  Drivers' International  Union 5,000 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  International  Union  of 4,000 

Tile  Layers'  Union.  In temational  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 800 

Tinplate  Workers'  Interuational  Protectiyc  Union  of  America 2,500 

Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union 7,000 

Trunk  and  Bag  Workers'  International  Union 320 

Typographical  Union,  International 82,000 

Upholsterers*  International  Union  of  North  America 1,800 

Watch  Case  Engravers,  International  Association  of 500 

Web  Weavers,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Elastic 355 

Wire  Weavers' Protective  Association,  American 235 

Wood  Carvers*  Association  of  North  America,  International 2,000 

Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 17,500 

Total— American  Federation  of  Labor 1,211,245 

II.  RAILWAY  BROTHERHOODS: 

Conductors,  Order  of  Railway 25,280 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 85,000 

Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 86,600 

Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of 45.000 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America *5,000 

Total— Railway  Brotherhooods 146,880 

UL  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS: 

Box  Makers... 6,500 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union 89,000 

Custom  Clothing  Makers 8,800 

Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  Marine 6,000 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of. 15,000 

Lithographer's  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association 2, 100 

Miners,  Western  Federation  of  (gold,  silver,  copper) 40,000 

Piano  Maker's  International  Union 7,700 

Plasterers,  International  Association  of  Operative 7,000 

Stone  Cutters'  Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen 10,000 

Total— Other  Organisations 136,100 

*  Estimated. 
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Trade  Unions  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Briti«h  Labor  Dex)artn]ient 
on  trade  unions  shows  that  "  during  the  year  1900  the  member- 
ship of  all  trade  unions  rose  from  1,800,869  to  1,905,116,  an 
increase  of  104,247,  or  5.8  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  During 
the  period  1896-99  there  were  percentage  increases  of  6.2,  8.0, 
2.2,  and  9.2,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  somewhat  lower  in 
1900  than  in  1896,  1897  and  1899,  but  much  quicker  than  in  1898. 
Going  farther  back,  it  is  found  that  there  were  decreases  of  2.0 
per  cent  in  1895,  2.9  in  1894,  and  1.5  in  1893.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  membership  of  trade  undone  increased  more  in  1900 
than  in  any  average  year  of  the  period  1892-99.  The  increase  in 
1^00  was  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  coal  mining  unions, 
the  membership  of  which  rose  from  409,209  to  482,743,  an  increase 
of  73,534  or  18  per  cent.  This  represents  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  inerease  in  the  membership  of  all  trade  unions  at  the 
end  of  1900,  thus: 

Number  of  unions    ITnmber  of  members    IncreMe  (-{-')  or  decrease 
at  end  of—  at  eod  of—  <— )  in  membership. 

TRADES.  1899.  1900.  1899.  1900.^  Somber.     Pereeat. 
Building ; 

Laborers 62  60  40,066  89,188  —  918  —2.8 

Ocbem 76  71  210,581  214,68«  +  4,108  +1.9 

liining  and  quarrying : 

Mining M  54  420,221  404,929  +74,706  +17.8 

Quarrying 7  5  6,186  6,861  +  1,175  +22.7 

Metal,  engineering  and  ship- 

building 281  280  831,711  888,075  +  6,364  +1.9 

TextUe 244  237  220.605  220,685  +60  +  O.a 

Clothing : 

Boot  and  shoe 17  19  84,018  35,212  +  1,194  +8.5 

Other 80  29  83,206  82,212  —  994  ~  8.0 

Transport: 

Railway  servants 6  6  74,182  78,566  +  4,884  +  5.» 

Other 68  60  89,865  92,658  +  8.288  +8.7 

Printing,  etc 55  54  66,452  67,256  +804  +1.4 

Wood  working,  etc 126  123  89.597  89,704  +  107  +0.8 

Chemical,  etc. 45  U  17,527  20,120  +  2,693  +14.8 

Food  and  tobacco.^ 29  26  17,267  17.218  ~  49  —0.8 

Enginemen 38  82  16.963  19,688  +  2,725  +16.1 

Oenefal  labor 20  19  110,669  113,209  +  2,640  +2.3 

Bmployeee  of  public  authori- 
ties : 

Government 22  20  34,671  86,192  +  521  +1.6 

Local U  11  6,642  8,667  —  2.975  — i4.8 

Otherunions 120  122  41,950  46,547  +  4,597  +11.0 

Total 1,802      1,272      1,800,869       1,905,116  +104,247  +5.8 

"Among  tbe  1,905,116  members  of  trade  unions  are  included 
122,047  women  and  girls  or  about  ^  -per  cent  of  the  total.    Such 
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members  are  only  found  in  138  of  the  1,272  unions,  and  they  are 
confined  mainly  to  those  industries  in  which  the  employment  of 
women  has  attained  to  very  large  proportions.  Thus,  the  ootton 
inidnstry  alone  includes  95,975,  or  nearly  79  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  all  female  trade  unioniste. 

"  The  income  of  100  principal  unione  in  1900  was  £1,975,000,  or 
about  £100,000  more  than  1899.  The  expenditures  show  a  still 
greater  increase,  namely,  from  £1,281,000  to  £1,491,000.  This 
increafle  in  expenditure  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  in  the  accumulated  fund©  of  the  societies  which  now  e^tand 
-at  £3,767,000  or  about  half  a  million  more  than  at  the  end  of  1899. 

"  The  expenditure  of  trade  unions  divides  itself  into  two  main 
groups,  namely,  dispute  pay  and  friendly  benefits.  During  the 
nine  years  1892-1900  £13,500,000  have  been  spent  in  all  by  the 
100  principal  unions.  Of  this  amount  over  £8,000,000,  or  60.3 
X>er  cent,  has  been  spent  on  ^  friendly  benefits,'  such  as  i)aymentfl 
to  unemployed,  sick  or  sujyerannuated  members,  funeral  expenses, 
etc.  A'bout  £2,750,000,  or  20.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  has  been 
spent  on  dispute  pay,  and  the  remaininig  19.5  per  cent  in 
working  expensee." 

Trade  Unions  in  France. 

'At  the  end  of  1900  the  number  of  trade  unions  in  France  was 
3,^7  as  compared  with  2,685  in  1899,  and  their  aggregate 
memibership  588,832,  which  was  a  gain  of  nearly  100,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  corresponding  total  at  the  end  of  1809 
having  ibeen  492,647.  The  distribution  by  industries  and  trades 
was  a»  follows: 

Uniona.    Membership. 

Transportation  and  warehonsiDc; 434  152,041 

liinioir  and  qaarrying 87  04,952 

Metal  trade 452  94,022 

Textiletrade 249  64,828 

Bnilding  trade 034  50,640 

•Cbemical  trade 94  23,664 

Food  preparation 208  21,820 

Leather  and  fors  (incladinfE  hoots,  shoes  and  gloyea) 189  19.298 

Wood  working  and  furniture 300  18,467 

Printing,  paper,  etc 220  17,040 

Agrlonlture,  forestry,  fl8bin|r,,etc 124  15,812 

€lothing  and  laundry  trade 197  14,131 

Stone,  pottery,  glass  trade 90  12,717 

Total— 1900 8,287  588,832 

ToUl— 1899 2,685  492,647 

The  number  of  female  members  at  the  end  of  1900  was 
32,065. 
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Labor  Organizations  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  numerical  strength  of  labor  organizations  in  Austria  in 
1899  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  figures  respecting  trade 
unions  and  trade  clubs  or  educational  associations  which  possess 
trade  union  functions  to  a  certain  extent: 

Trade  Umoirs  and  Trade  Clubs  xk  Austria,  1899. 

Number 
of  unions 
or  clubs 
making 
GROUP  OF  TRADES.  retums. 

I.  Trade  Unions, 

Building  trades 16 

Mining  19 

Metal  trades 18 

Textile  trades 36 

Clothing  trades 54 

Transport  and  communication ...  4 

Printing,  etc 17 

Wood  working S9 

Ctaemlcal  trades 5 

Olass,  pottery,  etc.,  trades 7 

Food  and  tobacco  trades 19 

Leather  trades 4 

Fancy  goods  manufacture 13 

Clerks,  etc 10 

Other  trades 21 

Oeneral  unions  (mixed) 190 

II.  Trade  clubs 493 

Total 888  1.879  148,567      9,206        157,778 

The  following  table  of  Hungarian  labor  unions  does  not  include 
organizations  of  agricultural  laborers,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  bring  the  total  membership  up  to  60,000: 

Number  of 
unions  makine 
QBOUP  OF  TBADKB.  retums.      Membenhip. 

Building  trades 21  4,Ml 

Mining  and  smeltinff 1  680 

Iron  manufacture  and  metal  trades 22  B,886 

Textile  traden 4  426 

Clothing  trades 33  6,174 

Printing  and  allied  trades 4  2,607 

Woodworking  trades 22  3,923 

Pottery  trades I  628 

Food  preparation  trades 9  862 

Leather  trades 2  362 

General  unions  (not  confined  to  one  trade) 4  284 

Total :.         126  28,603 

Grand  total,  including  agricultural  laborers 60,000 


MEMBKRSHIP. 

Number 
of  branches. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

118 

7,686 

104 

7,790 

156 

18,P96 

187 

13,588 

206 

18,369 

105 

18,874 

120 

7,520 

1.950 

9.470 

104 

8,650 

433 

9,083 

168 

16,665 

16.665 

65 

11.603 

1.147 

13.750 

97 

7,102 

36 

7,188 

12 

1,361 

94 

1,455 

146 

8,739 

949 

9.688 

36 

2,973 

810 

8.S83 

48 

3,596 

76 

8,672 

8 

3,117 

53 

3,169 

5 

1,885 

58 

1.443 

5 

1,716 

55 

1.771 

78 

8,333 

888 

9.170 

17 

26,457 

2,812 

29.269 
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Trade  Unionism  in  Qermany. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  growth  of  labor  orgamzatioos  in  Ger- 
many has  been  at  an  extraordinarily  swift  pace.  In  1900  the 
^ggregsXe  membership  of  the  various  organizations  increased 
from  864,350  to  995,435,  which  was  a  gain  of  131,085,  or  15.2  per 
cent  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  labor  unions 
belonged  to  the  Social  Democratic  Gewerksohaften,  as  appears  in 
the  following  table.* 

TABLE  1.  1899.  1900. 

National  trade  unions  (Social  Democratio 580,473  680,427 

Local  orjcanizatioDS  (Social  Democratic) 15,946  9,860* 

iUnch'Vunoker  tnAe  unionB  (Qewerkvereine) 86,777  91,661 

Christian  trade  onions 112,160  159.770 

Independent  labor  unions 68,094  53,717 

864.350  995,435 

While  the  Christian  unions  enjoyed  a  larger  percentage  of 
increase  than  the  Social  Democratic  unions,  much  of  the  former's 
growth  was  due  simply  to  the  adhesion  of  certain  large  organiza- 
tions previously  claseified  among  the  independent  unions.  The 
real  strength  of  German  trade  unionism  lies  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Oewerksohafteriy  which  tripled  their  membership  between 
1893  and  1900  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  2. 

Growth  of  Social  Dbxocratic  Unions  (Gbwebkschaftkn),  1891-1900. 

Membership 
of  local 

Member-     Women     unions  Afcfrre- 

ship.      included,    (circa).  gate. 

277.059        10,000  287,059 

237,091         4,855          7,640  244.734 

228,530         5,381          6,280  229,810 

246.494         5,251          5,550  252,014 

259,175         6,697        10,781  269,956 

329.230       16,265          5,858  335,088 

412,850        14.644          6,803  419,162 

493.742       18.481        17,500  511,242 

580.473        19»280        15,946  596,419 

680,427       22,814          9,860  690,287 


National  No. 

Year.           anions,  branches. 

1801 62  2,551 

1892 56  3,956 

1893 51  4,133 

1894 54  4,850 

1895 53  4,819 

1896 61  -MSO 

1897 56  6,151 

1898 57  6,756 

1899 55  7,623 

1900 58  


•CorretpcndentbUUt  der  GeneralkammUsian  der  Oewerkithaftm  Deutichlands,  No.  84, 26  Aug. 
1901,  firom  which  all  the  recent  flgnres  for  this  article  were  deriyed. 
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In  1900  there  were  58  uational  unionfl,  and  fromi  the  detailed 

table  (Table  3)  it  appears  that  the  largest  organizationiB  are  the 

,  metal  workers  with  100,000  members,  masone  with  83,000,  wood 

workers  with  74,000,  miners  with  36,000,  textile  workers  with 

34,000,  and  factory  laborers  with  31,000. 

The  only  national  union  of  equally  large  membership  outeide- 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  is  that  of  the  machinists  and 
metal  workers  (36,000)  affiliated  with  the  Hirsch-Dnncker  league. 
Among  the  Christian  labor  unions  are  the  miners  (26,000)  and  the 
employees  of  the  state  railways  (24,000  in  Prussia,  20,000  ia 
Bavaria,  ete.)-  Of  the  independent  unions,  the  restaurant 
employees  and  retail  clerks  each  have  an  aggregate  mem-bership- 
of  about  10,000,  and  the  textile  workers  about  8,500. 

The  detailed  table  also  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  workers  in  the  industries  concerned.  It 
appears  that  the  680,427  members  of  national  unions  constitute 
only  15  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  identical  trades.  The  best 
organized  trade  appeaTS  to  be  printing,  with  90  per  cent  of  the- 
workers  organized.  Next  follows  stone-cutting  (No.  50  in  the 
table);  but  the  number  emtj^loyed  in  this  trade  is  merely  estimated^ 
and  the  trade  at  best  includes  only  highly-skilled  artisans 
(BUdhauer),  the  majority  of  stone  workers  belonging  to  the  union 
of  stone  i)olishers,  sawyers,  rubbers,  etc.  Other  trades  in  which 
more  than  30  x)er  cent  of  the  number  employed  belonged  to  the 
trade  organization  are  as  follows:  Ooppersmithe  (57  per  cent), 
dockyard  workers  (36  per  cent),  glaziers  (48  per  cent),  glove 
makers  (58  per  cent),  lithogi'aphers  (36  per  cent),  longshoremen 
(36  per  cent),  masons  (37  per  cent),  metal  workers  (31  per  cent), 
upholsterers  (40  per  cent),  porcelain  workers  (32  per  cent),  jKxt- 
tery  workers  (31  i)er  cent)  and  stucco  workers  (31  per  cent). 

While  strikes  constitute  the  largest  individual  items  in  the 
accounts,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  not  so  large  as  the  total 
expenditure  for  benefits  and  education.  This  will  appear  in  the 
following  table: 
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TABLE  4. 
FUTANCU  OF  GSRlfAN  SOCIAL  DSMOCBATIC  UNIOKB,  1891-1900. 


[InmATlu;  one  marks98.8  oentB.] 


BBCKIPTS. 


BXPENDITUBIS. 


No. 

Aggregate 

No. 

Trade 

unioDB. 

amount. 

union*. 

Aggregate. 

Bcneflta. 

journal. 

Strikea. 

CL891.... 

49 

1,116,588 

47 

1,606.534 

294.208 

154,015 

1,087.789 

1899.... 

46 

2,08U922 

50 

1,786,271 

1,03^619 
936,^17 

285,175 

44.943 

•1898.... 

44 

2,246.866 

44 

2,036,025 

292,157 

65,356 

1894.... 

41 

2.685,564 

44 

2,135,606 

1,084.910 

265,957 

188.980 

1896.... 

47 

3,036,803 

48 

2,488,015 

1,051.887 

274,398 

253,589 

1896.... 

49 

8,616,444 

50 

8,328,713 

1,190,718 

362,708 

944.372 

1897.... 

51 

4,083,696 

52 

3,543,807 

1,197,960 

439,259 

881,758 

1888.... 

57 

5.508.667 

57 

4.279,726 

1,291.667 

518.949 

1.073,290 

1899.... 

55 

7,687,154 

55 

6,450,876 

1.601,088 

603,559 

2.121,918 

1900.... 

58 

9,454,075 

58 

8.088.021 

2,102,699 

718,338 

2,625,642 

Total 41,467,279    85,737,594       11,688.768 


8,909,815 


9,237,687 


Table  3  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
national  unions  in  1900.  It  also  states  the  regular  dues  in  each 
•organization,  which  it  will  be  noticed  average  something  like  20 
pfennigis,  or  5  cents,  a  week.  The  printers  have  the  highest  dues, 
110  pfennigs,  or  26  cents,  which  doubtless  explain®  why  they  have 
al«o  the  strongest  organization.  A  comparison  of  1891  and  1900 
shows  that  the  dues  of  members  have  been  very  generally 
increased  in  the  decade. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  trade  journals  is  762,930  copies  of 
•each  edition.  The  largest  circulation  is  naturally  found  in  the 
largest  union  (metal  workers).  Mo»t  of  the  journals  are  weekly, 
'but  many  of  them  are  issued  bi-weekly  and  three  monthly.  This 
presents  a  strong  contrast  with  the  journals  of  American  unions, 
which  are  nearly  ail  monthly  periodicals.  The  Germans  have 
•one  journal  (printers)  which  appears  three  times  a  week. 

Only  two  (printers  and  hat  makers)  of  these  unions  grant 
invalid  or  old-age  benefit«,  while  10  give  sick  benefits,  21  give  out- 
of-work  benefits  and  44  traveling  benefits. 

The  income  of  the  58  national  unions  in  1900  was  |2,383,500 
♦(9,454,075  marks)  and  the  expenses  |2,022,000  (8,088,022  marks). 
Both  figures  denote  a  considerable  increase  over  the  precedin-g 
year  (7,687,154  marks  and  6,450,876  marks,  respectively,  by  55 
nnioais)  and  a  vast  extension  of  activities  as  compared  with  1891, 


*ln  thia  article  the  mark   (23.8  centa)   is  for  the  aake  of  convenience  reckoned  aa 
•^olTalont  to  a  quarter-dollar. 
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when  the  receipts  of  49  unions  were  |279,147  (1,116,588  marks) 
and  the  expenditures  of  47  unions  were  f  401,034. 
The  expenditures  in  1900  were  itemized  as  follows: 


TABLE  5. 

Trade  Joomal  (official  organ) In  56  unions. 

Agitation  and  organisation In  56  unions, 

r  in  same  trade in  46  unions, 

strikes  J  j^  ^^^^^  trades in  4S  unions, 

Legal  protection in  48  unions, 

Benefits  under  rules in  82  unions, 

Traveling  benefits in  40  unions, 

Out  of  work  benefits in  19  unions. 

Sick  benefits InlS unions. 

Invalidity  and  old  age  benefits in  2  unions, 

Other  benefits In  36  unions, 

Labor  exchanges in  9  unions. 

Libraries Inl4  unions. 

Other  purposes in  52  unions, 

Conferences  and  conventions in  89  unions. 

Contribution  to  central  committee in  51  unions. 

Serving  legal  papers in  18  unions, 

Salaries in  55  unions. 

Stationery  and  other  expenses in  58  unions. 


Marks. 

Dollars. 

718,888 « 

178,334 

380.889 » 

70,222 

2,563,898  = 

640,849 

62,244  = 

15,561 

68,486 » 

17.121 

97,192  = 

24.273 

461, 028 « 

115,257 

501,078- 

125,272 

656,026  = 

164,006 

118.580^ 

28,382 

206,459  = 

51.865 

4,345  = 

1.066 

6,854  = 

1,713 

390,798  = 

97,698 

116,087» 

28.759 

60,824 « 

15,081 

4,737  = 

1.184 

192,646  = 

48,161 

215.650 » 

53,912 

Trade  Unions  in  Spain. 

The  organization  of  labor  in  Spain  has  proceeded  apace  in  the 
last  five  years,  as  show^n  in  the  following  figures  of  membership 
of  the  National  Association  of  Workingmen  (Union  Greneral  de 
Trabaj adores)  which  were  reported  in  its  official  journal  "La 
Union  Qbrera": 

Date.  Unions.  Membership. 

1889  (November) 27  3,856 

1890  (September) 36  3,896 

1891  (April) 54  5,457 

1891  (August) 58  5,804 

1892  (February) 79  7,170 

1892  (August) 97  8,014 

1893  (February) 110  8.848 

1893  (August) 97  8,558 

1895  (May)    79  6.276 

1896  (February) 69  6.154 

1899  (September) 65  15,264 

1900  (March) 69  14,737 

1900  (September) 126  26,068 

1901  (March) 172  29.883 

1901  (October) 196  81,558 
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VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  EIGHT  AND  TEN  HOUR  LAWS- 

In  the  revision  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  by  the  Legislature  of 
1899,  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  was  imposed  upon  the  State 
Factory  Inspector,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  him  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  contractors  for  public  works, 
which  have  been  investigated  by  the  Department  and,  when  sus- 
tained, referred  to  the  local  District  Attorney  for  prosecution. 
The  disposition  of  these  cases  has  been  as  follows: 

Gallanan  Road  Improvement  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  public  contract 
for  construction  of  macadam  road  on  Broad  Street,  Norwich, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney 
Matterson,  of  Chenango  County,  October  11,  1901.  District  Attorney 
unable  to  do  anything  with  the  case  inasmuch  as  only  witness  the 
Department  had  removed  from  the  locality  and  could  not  be  readily 
found. 

Charles  Sundstrom,  of  No.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  public  con- 
tract for  building  reservoir  for  city  of  Middletown.  Case  turned  over 
to  District  Attorney  A.  V.  N.  Powelson,  of  Orange  County,  August 
23,  1901.    Indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

Orange  County  Boad  Construction  Company,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  public 
contract  for  State  road  work  at  Vails  Gate  and  Cochecton  Turnpike. 
Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  A.  V.  N.  Powelson,  of  Orange 
County,  September  13,  1901.  Company  held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand 
Jury.    Indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

The  Coryell  Construction  Company,  of  William  sport.  Pa.,  public  contract 
for  paving  of  East  Buffalo  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Case  turned  over  to 
District  Attorney  Chas.  H.  Blood,  of  Tompkins  County,  August  23, 
1901.  Company  held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand  Jury.  No  biU  found  against 
company. 

E.  &  J.  E.  Martin,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  public  contract  for  State  road  between 
Waterford  and  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  County.  Case  turned  over 
to  District  Attorney  Geo.  B.  Salisbury,  of  Saratoga  County.  Firm 
held  in  $500  bail  for  Grand  Jury.    Jury  failed  to  indict. 

Whltmore,  Bauber  &  Vicinus,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  public  contract  for 
State  road  work,  town  of  Plttsford,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Case 
turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Stephen  J.  Warren,  of  Monroe 
County,  October  9,  1901. 

The  Gleason  &  Kiely  Contracting  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  public 
contract  for  construction  of  sewers  in  the  village  of  Whitesboro, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Case  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Timothy 
Ourtin,  of  Oneida  County,  October  11,  1901. 
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A  large  part  of  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
pablic  contract  work  may  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  felt 
regarding  the 'constitutionality  of  the  law  since  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  (People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  166  N.  Y. 
1*)  declaring  the  prevailing  rate-of-wages-clause  in  the  same 
flection  of  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  contractors  have 
generally  raised  this  point  as  a  defense  for  working  their 
employees  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  in  many  cases  the 
prosecution  has  been  weakened  by  the  same  cause.  In  the  Ithaca 
case  referred  to  above,  the  grand  jury  of  Tompkins  county,  sit- 
ting at  the  December  Term  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  failed  to  indict 
as  a  result  of  the  court's  response  to  the  jury's  request  for 
instructions  on  the  following  points  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  Tompkins  county: 

First  "  As  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  making  criminal  the  act 
of  a  person  contracting  with  a  municipal  corporation  who  shall  require 
more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a  day's  labor." 

Second.  '*  If  the  law  was  constitutional,  as  to  whether  if  was  criminal 
for  such  contractors  to  permit  individuals  at  their  election  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day." 

Third.  *'  Whether  such  contractors  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinate oflacers,  not  acting  under  specific  instructions,  in  employing 
laborers  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day." 

The  answer  of  the  court,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mattice,  was 
substantially  as  fallows: 

In  such  cases,  the  contractor  would  l)e  liable  for  the  acts  of  subordinate 
officers,  providing  the  contractor  knew  what  the  subordinates  were  doing. 
Bven  though  they  were  not  given  any  si)ecific  instructions  from  the  con- 
tractor, if  he  knew  what  they  were  doing  in  tlie  way  of  employing  labor, 
he  would  be  deemed  in  law  to  have  acquiesced  in  it,  and  would  be  liable 
If  any  liability  attached.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  Judgment,  under 
recent  decisions,  that  the  labor  law  having  reference  to  requiring  eight 
hours  labor  and  no  more,  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid;  that  the  Lfegi«- 
lature  exceeded  its  powers  wlien  it  in  effect  said  that  municipalities 
could  not  require  more  than  eight  hours  labor  of  a  man.  The  effect  of 
the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is,  that  a  municipal  corporation  Is 
the  same  as  an  individual,  and  therefore,  that  would  be  that  the  Legis- 
lature if  they  had  the  power,  might  say  that  no  individual,  no  farmer, 
no  merchant,  no  person,  could  employ  labor  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  that  no  man  would  have  the  right  to  work  for  more  than 
«ight  hours  a  day.  That  would  be  the  effect;  yet,  the  Legislature  has 
no  such  power.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  in  two  or  three  ways,  and 
Jin  intervention  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen.    That  law,  I  think,  when 


•  Reprinted  in  the  March  Bullbtin,  pngeB  45-81. 
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the  test  comes,  will  be  declared  unconstitutional,  as  all  the  court  will 
be  of  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Legislature  has  not  that  authority;  and 
If  such  a  case  comes  before  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  refuse  to  indict» 
l>ecatise  any  Indictment  here  brought  would  be  set  aside  by  this  court. 

Acting  upon  this  advice  of  the  court,  the  members  of  the  grand 
jury  voted  against  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  the  case  was  thus 
•dismissed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  contractors  are  disposed  to 
interpret  the  decision  in  Eodgers  vs.  Coler  as  a  virtual  nullifica- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law  and  of  the  apparent  uncertainty  among 
municipal  officers  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  it  seems  advis- 
.able  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  decision  of  the 
•Court  of  Appeals  expressly  declares  that  its  decision  in  Rodgers 
vs.  Coler  did  not  affect  the  eight-hour  clause  of  the  labor  law. 
'Thus  in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel.  Lentilhon  vs.  Coler  (168 
N.  Y.  6)  which  has  already  been  reported  in  the  Bulletin  (Sep- 
tember, 1901,  page  258),  the  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  of  section 
S  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  contains  both  the  eight-hour  and  the 
.prevailing-rate-of-wages  clauses  says  that  the  latter  provision 
was  held  unconstitutional  in  Rodgers  vs.  Coler  and  adds: 

"This  leaves  but  one  issue  to  be  tried,  to  wit,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  of  1807,  as  amended,  which  prohibits 
more  than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  calendar  day  under  contract  with 
the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation." 

This  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  not 
lield  unconstitutional  by  the  Rodgers  decision.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  issue  will  soon  be  determined.  Indictments  have  been 
found  in  two  Orange  County  cases,  noted  above,  and  if  the  law  is 
•contested  by  the  contractors  in  those  cases  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  a  decision  should  be  obtained 
from  the  highest  courts  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Violation  of  the  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Street  Railways. 

Section  5  of  the  Labor  Law  prescribes  that  no  employee  of  a 
street  railway  corporation  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants "  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  con- 
'43ecutive  hours,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  in  any  one 
•day  of  24  hours  "  and  the  Penal  Code  makes  such  offence  a  mis- 
-demeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  f500  nor  more 
4han  flOOO. 
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On  December  17  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Company,  id 
an  action  instituted  by  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance, 
was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  Kings  county  court  of  violat- 
ing this  ten-hour  law.  According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  com- 
plaining witness  was  Joseph  Cooper,  of  326  Twenty-third  street^ 
Brooklyn.  He  testified  that  on  July  15,  1899,  he  was  employed 
as  a  conductor  on  the  West  End  division  of  the  company's  road. 
He  swore  that  he  reported  for  duty  on  that  day  at  2:46  p.  m. 
and  remained  on  his  car  continuously,  under  orders,  until  2.04 
a.  m.  the  following  day,  eleven  hours  and  eighteen  minutes. 
Cooper  alleged  that  he  complained,  but  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  put  up  with  it  or  quit. 

The  company,  through  its  counsel,  Professor  Collin,  sought  to 
show  that  when  Cooper  worked  the  length  of  time  he  alleged 
he  had  worked,  he  did  so  of  his  own  volition  and  without  any 
compulsion  from  the  company.  It  was  also  contended  that  the 
law  related  only  to  the  hours  in  which  the  car  is  actually  oper- 
ated, and  not  for  the  time  it  is  in  commission. 

It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  appeal  the  case. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS- 

Acquittal  of  a  Labor  Organizer  from  Charge  of  Being  a  Public  Nuisance. 

The  city  of  Jamestown,  in  Chautauqua  County,  i«  one  of  the 
principal  centers  of  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  the  United 
States.  Thifi  summer  the  employees  of  the  furniture  factories 
there  initiated  a  movement  to  secure  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  from  ten  to  nine  a  day,  and  as  many  of  them  belonged  to 
local  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers'  International 
Union,  George  M.  Gf^untner,  an  organizer  employed  'by  this  union, 
went  to  Jamestown  to  assist  the  local  bodies.  On  October  12,  at 
a  term  of  the  supreme  court,  the  Chautauqua  Coainity  grand  jury 
presented  an  indictment  against  Guntner,  charginjg  him  with  the 
crime  of  public  nuisan.ce. 

This  indictment  was  probably  the  first  one  of  its  kind  ever  pre- 
sented, in  New  York  State  at  least,  and  the  novelty  of  the  case 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  defendant  filed  a 
demurrer  upon  the  grounds  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment did  not  .constitute  a  crime  and  on  November  26,  County 
Judge  Jerome  B.  Fisher  sustained  the  demurrer  and  dismissed 
the  indictment.  The  opinion  filed  by  Judge  Fisher  is  a  rather 
long  one  an-d  can  be  presented  here  only  in  the  form  of  a 
summary. 

Judge  Fisher  analyzes  the  charges  against  the  defendant  and 
treats  them  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  That  Guntner  cirou- 
lafted  false  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  furniture  factories  of  Jamestown  were  underpaid  and  over- 
worked in  comparison  with  employees  in  similar  enterprises  in 
other  cities;  (2)  that  he  created  agitation,  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction among  these  workmen  in  Jamestown,  and  by  inciting  in 
their  hearts  enmity  and  hatred  for  their  employers,  he  created  a 
desire  to  render  such  employers  insecure  in  life  and  in  the  use  of 
their  property;  (3)  that  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  laboring  men 
to  boycott  their  employers,  and  that  he  thereby  actually  injured 
and  damaged  their  property. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  Judge  Fteher  fiiidA 
that  the  defendant  was  acting  within,  the  law  and  his  constitn- 
tionail  rights,  even  if  such  statements  as  to  the  inferiority  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Jamestown  factories  had  been  false;  '^assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  man  exercising  his  constitutional 
right  to  speak  freely  his  sentiments  upon  any  question,  or  to 
publish  them,  might  under  certain  circumstances  becoane  a  public 
nuisance,  there  is  no  allegation  in  this  subdivision  of  the  indict- 
ment charging  that  the  defendant  made  these  statements  at 
auch  times,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  disturb  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  community." 

With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  Judge  Fisher  said: 

"  The  defendant  was  acting  within  the  law  and  his  cons.titiitional  rights 
4n  advising  laboring  i)eople  to  strilte,  quit  work,  leave  the  employment 
"Of  their  employers,  and  if  thereby  he  created  unrest  and  dissatisr'actlon 
among  them,  or  created  in  their  hearts  enmity  and  hatred  for  their 
^employers  and  a  desire  to  injure  such  employers  and  their  property,  such 
action  on  his  part,  however  reprehensible  it  may  have  been,  was  not 
indictable  as  a  public  nuisance.  If  It  could  ever  become  a  public  nuisance 
It  must  have  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  (disturb  the  public  com- 
fort, repose  or  safety.  In  other  words,  the  indictment  does  not  allege 
that  the  agitation  conducted  by  the  defendant,  looking  to  bringing  about 
a  strike  among  certain  of  the  employees  of  said  city  was  conducted  In 
4Lny  other  than  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner.  It  does  not  allege  that 
there  were  any  public  gatherings  in  connection  with  such  agitation  that 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  or  that  this  agitation  was  conducted  in  any 
public  place  in  such  a  mi^nner  <as  tx)  bning  it  within  the  definition  of  a 
.public  nuisance." 

The  third  charge  is  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  boycott, 
•even  if  attempted,  had  not  been  successful  since  "no  specific 
property  is  alleged  to  have  been  injured  or  damaged.  The  utter- 
ances and  publications  and  acts  alleged  in  the  indictment  must 
liave  'been  an  injury  to  the  business  of  employers,  as  distinguished 
from  property,  and  it  is  not  such  an  injury  to  property  as  is  meant 
lyy  section  385  of  the  Penal  Code,"  under  which  the  indictment 
was  found  and  which  provides  among  other  things: 

"A  public  nuisance  is  a  crime  against  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
•State,  and  consists  In  unlawfully  doing  an  act  or  omitting  to  perform 
a  duty,  which  act  or  omission:  1.  Annoys,  Injures  or  endangers  the 
comfort,  repose,  health  or  safety  of  any  considerable  nmuber  of  persons. 
■2.  In  any  way  renders  a  considerable  number  of  i>ersons  insecure  In  life 
•or  the  use  of  property." 
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Jud'ge  Pisher  then  defines  a  public  n-uisance  in  the  following: 
terms: 

"A  public  nuisance  is  something  that  is  offensive  to  one  or  more  of 
the  five  human  senses;  either  offensive  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing^ 
smelling,  tasting  or  feeling.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  use  of  property  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  annoy,  injure  or  endanger  the  comfort,  repose,  health 
or  safety  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons — which  means  the  public* 
It  must  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of  those  who  come  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  There  is  nothing  In  this  indictment  alleging  that  any- 
thing that  th^  defendant  said  or  did  was  offensive  to. those  who  heard 
or  saw  it.  £}verything  that  he  said  may  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to* 
his  auditors,  and  In  entire  harmony  wit^  their  views;  everything  that  he 
did  may  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to  those  who  saw  it.  There  'S- 
nothing  charging  in  the  Indictment  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  nothing 
charging  that  what  he  said  or  did  was  said  or  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  or  annoy  the  public.  The  injury  claimed  to  have- 
been  done  is  an  injury  to  certain  individuals  in  a  certain  line  of  manu- 
facture; and  it  is  not  alleged  that  they  or  either  of  them  heard,  read  or 
saw  anything  that  the  defendant  said,  did  or  published.  The  allegation? 
of  this  indictment  do  not  constitute  the  crime  of  a  public  nuisance.'' 


Guntner  was  also  indicted  on  the  charge  of  circulating  false 
rumors  and  statements  with  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  price  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  Jamestown  corporations.  On  this  indict- 
ment, Judge  Fisher  overruled  /the  demurrer  and)  held  Guntner 
to  await  trial,  at  the  Chautauqua  County  court,  December  9, 1901- 

The  false  rumor  or  intelligence  charged  against  the  defendant 
was  his  statement  "  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  strike  of  the 
woodworkers  employed  in  the  various  woodworking  manufaic- 
tories  in  said  city  of  Jamestown;  that  he  would  tie  up  every 
woodworking  manufactory  in  said  city,  and  stop  work  and  manu- 
fa'cturing  therein  and  thereby  ruin  the  said  corporations,  associa- 
tions, partnerships  and  individuals,  and  affect  and  depreciate  the 
value  and  the  market  price  of  their  and  each  of  their  property, 
stocks,  bonds,  evidences  of  de'bt,  merchandise  and  commodities.'^ 
The  court  holds  that  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  done  was- 
a  necessary  element  to  constitute  the  crime  charged  under  section 
435  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  it  interprets  the  demurrer  as  an 
admission  of  the  existence  of  criminal  intent. 

The  court  incidentally  held  that  the  offence  charged  was  not  a 
criminal  offence  at  common  law,  but  was  made  so  by  statute. 
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Constitutionality  of  Law  for  Sunday  Closing  of  Butcher  Shops. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1901  was  a  law 
requiring  the  closing  of  all  meat  shops  on  Sunday,*  thereby  add- 
ing somewhat  to  the  leisure  time  of  a  class  of  workmen  who  still 
have  unusually  long  hours  of  labor.  The  law  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  September  and  was  at  once  contested.  The  question 
of  its  constitutionality  was  raised  by  the  arrest,  in  a  test  case,  of 
William  Woodin,  a  butcher  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  city, 
who  sold  uncooked  meat  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  law  took 
effect.  Woodin  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  dis- 
missed by  Judge  Giegerich,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision 
handed  down  November  26th.  The  decision  sustains  the  act,  the 
reasoning  of  the  opinion,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  being  as 
follows: 

"  Under  section  267  of  the  Penal  Code,  prior  to  its  amendment  by 
chapter  392  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  generally 
was  permitted  on  Sunday  before  10  o'clock,  and  the  sale  of  meals,  to 
be  eaten  on  the  premises,  was  allowed  at  any  time  of  the  day.  By  the 
amendment  of  1901,  the  following  sentence  was  added:  *  The  provisloin 
of  this  section,  however,  shall  not  be  construed  to  allow  or  permit  the 
public  sale  or  exposing  for  sale  or  delivery  of  uncooked  flesh  foods,  or 
meats,  fresh  or  salt,  at  any  hour  or  time  of  the  day.* 

"  It  Is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  relator  that  this  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  uncooked  meats  before  10  o'clock,  and  If  it  does 
so  apply,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  raw  food  on  Sunday 
is  excessive  of  the  police  powers  of  the  Legislature. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  amendment  of  1901  does  apply  to  the  sale  of 
meats.  The  section,  before  the  amendment,  permitted  the  public  sale  of 
food,  cooked  or  uncooked,  before  10  o'clock,  and  the  amendment  must 
relate  to  this  part  of  the  section,  and  limit  the  right  of  public  sale  before 
10  o'clock  to  cooked  meats,  etc.  It  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  the  sale 
of  meals,  for  it  has  no  relation  to  that  subject  unless  the  Legislature  is 
to  be  assumed  to  have  classed  as  a  meal  the  public  selling  of  uncooked 
flesh  to  be  eaten  upon  the  premises,  an  interpretation  not .  reasonably 
applicable  to  the  habits  of  a  civilized  community. 

"  I  take  the  act,  therefore,  to  Intend  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
uncooked  meat  at  any  hour  on  Sunday,  but  to  allow  the  sale  of  meat 
at  any  time,  and  the  public  sale  of  cooked  meats,  etc.,  before  10  o'clock, 
and  I  find  no  reason  for  holding  that  this  regulation  of  Sunday  traffic 
is  unconstitutional." 


•The  text  of  this  law  wlU  be  found  In  the  June  Bttllbtin,  p.  156. 
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Right  of  City  Employees  to  Recover  for  Extra  Work  Under  the 
Eight-Hour  Law. 

The  June  Bulletin  (page  140)  reported  a  decisioa  of  the 
Apipellate  Division  in  the  case  of  McNiilty  \&.  The  City  of  New 
York,  which  upheld  the  right  of  797  drivers  in  the  street  cleaning 
djepartment  of  the  city  to  recover  about  f  1,336,000  for  extra  work 
I)erformedl  by  them  in  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
between  January  1,  1892,  and  April  26,  1894.  That  diecision  sus- 
tained the  eight-hour  law  of  1870,  tout  called  attention  to  section 
47  of  the  New  York  City  Consolidation  Act  (L.  1882,  ch.  410) 
which  provides  that  city  officials  shall  so  regulate  their  expendi- 
tures that  the  same  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount 
apipropriated  and  that  "  no  charge,  claim  or  liability  shall  exist 
or  arise  against  said  city  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated."  This  act,  however,  had  not  been  pleaded  by  the 
city  in  defense  and  the  court  therefore  refused  to  discuss  its 
effect. 

The  case  was  carried  by  the  city  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
on  October  1st  handed  down  a  decision  aflSrming  the  judgment 
of  the  Appellate  IMTision.  The  opinion,  which  was  written  by 
Judge  Haight  and  concurred  in  by  the  entire  court,  discusses  'but 
the  one  question  of  procedure  and  therein  takes  the  same  view 
of  the  case  that  was  held  by  Judge  O'Brien,  who  wrote  the 
opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division.  Under  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
ced'ure  the  suggested  provision  of  the  Consolidation  Act  cannot 
be  introduced  as  a  defense  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  (168  N.  Y. 
Rep.  117.) 

Injunction  to  Restrain  Alleged  Boycotting. 

A  New  York  City  firm  of  clothing  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Cohen,  Go^ldman  &  Co.,  sought  to  secure  an  injunction  restraining 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  the  local  branches 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  from  sending  to  the  firm's  customers 
circulars  charging  it  with  putting  out  sweatshop  goods,  and 
advising  them  that  if  they  continued  to  buy  goods  of  said  firm, 
all  union  men  residing  in  their  vicinity  would  be  notified.  The 
plaintiffs  also  asked  for  a  temporary  injunction,  pending  the 
action,  but  this  was  denied  by  Judge  Blanchard  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  the  New  York  Special  Term,  in  September,  on  the 
ground  that  the  circulars  were  not  shown  to  contain  any  threats 
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or  iDtimidation  and  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  grant 
injunctive  relief  during  the  pendency  of  the  action  when  that 
relief  would  be  the  same  as  that  ultimately  granted  if  the  plain* 
tiffs  succeeded  at  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs'  right  to  the  relief  being 
at  the  same  time  in  doubt.  The  opinion  in  full  is  as  follows  (35 
Misc.  749): 

"This  is  an  application  by  plaintiffs  to  enjoin  defendants,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action,  from  issuing  certain  circulars  to  plaintiffs'  cus- 
tomers. It  is  claimed  by  plaintiffs  that,  by  reason  of  the  circulars  sent 
to  their  customers,  their  business  has  been  seriously  affected,  and  irrepara* 
ble  damage  will  be  done  unless  the  continued  use  of  such  circulars  be 
restrained.  The  defendants  claim  that  In  the  distribution  of  such  circu- 
lars no  law  is  being  violated  by  them,  and  their  contention  is  not  without 
an  appearance  of  authority.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  this  department  that  tlie  employees  had  the  right  to  notify  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  controversies  existing  between  them  and 
their  employers,  and  to  request  such  persons  not  to  deal  with  their 
employers  unless  such  differences  should  be  adjusted.  Sinsheimer  ▼• 
United  Garment  Workers,  77  Hun,  215,  217.  In  that  case  the  court 
reversed  the  order  of  the  Special  Term  granting  an  injunction  pendente 
lite,  stating  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  proof  of  any  threats  or  Intimi- 
dation. The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  contend  that  the  circulars  do  contain 
a  threat  and  do  intimidate  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  sent.  Circulars 
substantially  similar  in  form  were,  however,  held  in  the  Sinsheimer  case 
not  to  have  amounted  to  a  threat  or  intimidation  or  constitute  any 
infringement  of  any  provision  of  law.  It  may  be  that  the  second  cir- 
cular complained  of  in  the  present  case  goes  somewhat  further  in  the 
direction  of  being  objectionable,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  grant  the 
Injunction  pendente  lite  when  the  actaon  can  be  tried  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of  at  no  very  distant  date.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  grant  injunctive  relief  during  the  pendency 
of  the  action,  where  that  relief  would  be  the  same  as  that  ultimately 
granted  if  the  plaintiffs  succeeded  at  the  trial,  and  the  plaintiffs*  right 
to  the  relief  sought  is  involved  in  doubt  Hart  v.  Mayor,  9  Wend,  571, 561; 
McGuire  v.  Bloomingdale,  8  Misc.  Rep.  478,  479.  The  motion  is,  therefore^ 
denied,  with  ten  dollars  costs." 

Employers'  Liability. 

[The  decisions  touching  employers'  liability  publlahed  In  the  Bullbtin  Include  alt 
those  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  those  decisions  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  as  of  right.  See  Code  of  Civil  Procedure^ 
SS  1»1  and  1337.] 

Negliffenco — Injunj  to  a  Molder  from  Pouring  Molten  Iran  into 
Wet  or  Busty  Holes  in  Defective  Castings — Duty  of  the  Master  to 
Examine  the  Holes — Failure  of  the  Molder  to  do  so. — The  Appellate 
Division,  Fourth  Department,  unanimously  reversing  an  order  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  granting  a  new  trial  in  Dyer  v.  Brown,  and 
aflQrming  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court,  handed  down  in  the  July 
term  a  decision  thus  summarized  by  the  official  reporter: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  Injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  a  molder  employed  by  the  defendants,  while  he  was 
pouring  molten  iron  Into  holes  in  defective  castings,  in  consequence  of 
an  explosion  due  to  the  presence  of  rust  or  water  in  the  holes,  it  appeared 
that  the  defective  castings  had,  by  direction  of  one  of  the  defendants, 
t)een  placed  some  forty  feet  distant  from  where  the  plaintiff  was  accus- 
tomed to  work,  at  a  place  where  the  defendants  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  was  In  a  leaky  condition;  that  at  the 
time  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  assist  in  filling  the  holes  the  work  of 
placing  the  castings  in  readiness  for  the  operation  had  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  the  defendants'  foreman;  that  no  means  were  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  rust  or  water  In  the  holes,  aHhough  the 
^efend^nts  knew  that,  if  there  was,  an  explosion  would  be  likely  to  result 
when  the  molten  iron  was  poured  into  them.  Evidence  was  also  given 
that  the  plaintiff,  who  had  had  about  fourteen  years'  experience  as  a 
cnolder,  had  never  done  or  witnessed  the  doing  of  work  of  that  character, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  dampness  or  rust 
in  the  holes. 

Held,  that  the  jury  was  justified  in  finding  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  negligence  in  neglecting  to  examine  the  holes  before  directing 
the  plaintiff  to  fill  them,  or  in  failing  to  notify  the  plaintiff  that  such 
an  examination  had  not  been  made,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
which  might  be  expected  In  case  the  holes  happened  to  be  damp  or  rusty; 

That  the  jury  was  also  justified  in  finding  that  the  intestate  was  not 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  because  of  his  failure  to  make  the 
examination  himself.     (64  App.  Div.,  89.) 

Negliffmce  of  Employer  Who  FaiU  to  Maintain  Scaffolding  in  a 
Soffe  Condition  as  Required  hy  the  Labor  Law. — The  section  of  the 
Labor  Law  (L.  1897,  cb.  415,  §18)  which  requires  employers  to 
fuTDish  safe  and  suitable  ecaffolding  for  workmen  employed'  on 
budldings  was  held  by  the  City  Court  of  New  York,  at  the 
General  Term,  June,  1901,  to  render  of  no  effect  the  defendanit's 
charge  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  an  injured  employee  (Healy  v.  Burke,  35  l^Iisc.  384-7). 
The  eonrt  therefore  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
which  had  dismissed  the  complaint,  saying: 

"  The  law  declares  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to  erect  and  furnish 
a  safe,  suitable  and  proper  scaCfolding  for  the  use  of  this  plaintiff,  and 
when  the  law  has  so  declared,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  is  that  the  duty  thus  imposed  can  only  be  performed 
by  maintaining  the  condition  that  the  law  required  to  be  created.  It 
thus  follows  that,  not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  erect 
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and  furnish  a  safe  scaffold,  but  he  was  bound  to  maintain  it  in  that 
condition  during  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  work  thereon  pur- 
suant to  his  orders,  and  bis  failure  to  do  so  would  be  negligence. 

"  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  look  and  observe  that  the  lapped 
plank  bad  been  removed  did  not  create  a  question  of  law,  but  one  of  fact 
as  to  his  contributory  negligence,  and  that  question  was  for  the  Jury 
to  determine." 

Injury  to  an  Employee  from  the  Improper  Pili/ng  of  Bags  of 
Cement  in  a  Storehouse  Does  Not  Make  Employer  Liable. — In  the 
CBfSe  of  Page  v.  N^aughton,  the  Ai)pellate  Ddvispion,  Second 
Department,  at  the  July  term^  unanimously  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  entered  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
for  f5,000  damages,  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  facts  a» 
summarized  by  the  court  reporiter  follow  (63  App.  Div.  377-382): 

"  Contractors  engaged  in  constructing  a  street  railway  perform  their 
duty,  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  bags  of  cement  to  be  used  In  the 
execution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  a  safe  place  of  storage,  competent 
men  to  handle  the  cement,  a  skillful  superintendent  and  foreman  to  super- 
vise the  various  processes  of  storing  and  removing  it,  and  by  inspecting 
its  state  and  condition  with  reasonable  frequency;  if  the  contractors  per- 
form this  duty  they  are  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee 
because  of  negligence  in  the  manual  work  of  piling  or  removing  the 
cement,  whether  such  negligence  was  that  of  the  superintendent,  foreman 
or  a  common  laborer;  such  negligence  is  that  of  a  fellow-servant  and  is 
assumed  by  the  injured  employee  as  a  risk  of  the  employment.  Any 
danger  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  bags,  which  was,  or  might 
be,  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-workman  would  not  render  the 
storehouse  an  unsafe  place  to  work  in  in  a  legal  sense." 

Injury  to  an  Employee  from  Breaking  of  a  Plank  on  Scaffolds  Not 
Due  to  Employer's  Negligence. — In  the  case  of  Rager  vs.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company  decided  by 
the  Appellate  Division,  at  the  July  term,  section  18  of  the  Labor 
Law  was  pleaded  to  show  that  it  was  the  duty  of  liie  company 
to  furnish  to  its  employees  safe  and  suitable  scaffolding,  but  the 
court  declined  to  recognize  this  provifiion  of  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  pleaded  at  the  trial,  and  decided 
that  the  negligence  to  which  the  accident  was  due  was  ae  a  eon- 
sequence  to  be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff  himself  and  not  to  the 
comipany.  The  facts  are  thus  given  by  the  oflScial  reporter  (64 
App.  Div.  134): 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by    the    plaintiff,  while  employed  as  a  car  repairer  in  the  defendant'* 
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repair  shop,  it  appeared  that  there  were  three  parallel  repair  tracks  in 
the  shop,  and  that  on  each  side  of  each  of  the  three  tracks  was  a  perma- 
nent  scaffolding,  suspended  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  and  designed  to  be 
used  by  the  workmen  while  engaged  in  repairing  the  sides  and  roofs 
of  the  cars,  and  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  work  upon  the  end  of 
the  car  the  workmen  selected  planks  from  a  supply  of  suitable  planks 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  constructed  a  temporary  staging  by  laying 
the  planks  across  the  space  between  the  permanent  scaffolds;  that  on 
the  day  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff,  his  foreman  and  two  other  employees 
got  upon  a  plank,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  space  between  the 
permanent  scaffolds,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof  of  a  car,  and 
that,  while  they  were  so  engaged,  the  plank  broke,  precipitating  the 
plaintiff  to  the  ground  and  injuring  his  ankle.  The  plaintiff  had  been 
employed  by  the  defendant  for  four  years,  and  was  aware  that  it  was 
one  of  the  defendant's  rules  that  no  more  than  two  men  should  stand 
upon  one  of  these  planks  at  the  same  time.  Held,  that  the  placing  of  the 
plank  in  position  was  a  mere  detail  of  the  work,  and  that  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  went  upon  it  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  did  not 
charge  the  defendant  with  liability  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  even  though  the  plank  were  unsound;  that  the  point  that  the 
temporary  staging  was  not  constructed  In  compliance  with  the  Labor 
Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415,  §§18,  19)  was  not  available  to  the  plaintiff, 
as  the  case  had  been  tried  without  any  Intimation  that  that  statute 
affected  the  defendant's  liability. 

Negligence — Fall  of  Telegraph  Pole  upon  a  Lineman, — Henry 
Riker,  a  lineman  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  was  engaged  in  taking  down  tele- 
graph wires  from  a  telegraph  pole,  preparatory  to  its  removal 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  track,  when  the  pole  fell  and  inflicted 
npon  him  physical  injuries.  He  sued  the  company  for  damages 
and  obtained  a  verdict  of  ?1,500  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Orange 
County,  but  the  company  appealed  the  case.  The  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, Second  Department,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  at 
the  October  term^  holding  that  the  company  had  failed  to  fur- 
nish its  employee  with  a  place  of  reasonable  safety  for  his  work, 
in  that  the  pole  was  embedded  in  only  twenty-two  inches  of 
earth,  where  it  should  have  been  embedded  at  least  five  feet. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  rains; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  system  of  inspection  or  of  any 
actual  inspection.  The  defendant  was  therefore  guilty  of 
negligence.    (64  App.  Div.  357). 

Contributory  Negligence — Walking  into  Temporary  Elevator 
Shaft. — A  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff   in    Kennedy   vs.  Friederich  (45  App.    Div.    631)    was 
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reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  1st.  The  reversal 
and  order  for  new  trial  were  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The  general 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  decision  are  thus  summarized  in  the 
oflScial  report: 

One  who,  haviDg  been  formerly  employed  in  a  building  in  process  of 
construction,  enters  therein  after  dark  or  in  the  twilight  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  his  pay,  while  the  building  is  in  an  unfinished  condition,  having 
a  temporary  floor  of  planks  over  the  basement  and  a  temporary  elevator, 
the  location  of  which  he  knows  and  which  to  his  knowledge  is  in  almost 
constant  use  and  liable  to  be  moved  from  the  ground  floor  to  other  places 
in  the  shaft,  leaving  the  hole  therein  open,  and  who,  passing  across 
the  elevator  platform,  which  at  the  time  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
floor,  proceeds  to  the  office  and  after  receiving  his  pay  returns  through 
the  building  and  walks  into  the  elevator  shaft,  the  elevatx)r  having  been 
In  the  meantime  moved,  and  falling  to  the  basement  receives  Injuries, 
is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  since- he  has  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  elevator  is  resting  on  the  ground  floor  and  that  he  can  cross 
In  safety.     (168  N.  Y.,  379.) 

Negligence — Injwry  Where  a  Brakemmiy  Required  to  Flag  a  Train, 
Failed  to  do  so  Because  of  Epilepsy. — A  decision  by  the  Appellate 
Division  in  the  Fourth  Department  (July  term),  which  affirmed 
judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Baird  vs.  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Eailroad  Company,  was  to  the  following 
effect: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  while  employed  as  a  flreman  on  one  of  the  defendant's  passenger 
trains,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train, 
which  had  met  with  an  accident  while  traveling  on  the  same  track  as 
the  passenger  train,  to  go  back  at  least  half  a  mile  with  a  red  light  to 
warn  all  approaching  trains,  as  required  by  the  defendant's  rules,  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  was  claimed  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
l)rakeman  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  and  that  in  consequence  thereof 
lie  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  employment.  Held,  that 
it  was  not  eiTor  for  the  court  to  refuse  to  charge  that,  if  the  brakeman 
•exercised  reasonable  care  and  showed  ordinary  ability,  care  and  prudence 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  before  the  time  of  the  accident,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

SemhJe,  that  if  the  charge  of  incompetency  was  made  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  brakeman  was  habitually  careless  and  neglectful  of  duty, 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  careless  or  neglectful  before  the  accident 
would  be  a  perfect  answer  to  the  charge. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  otflcers  of  the  defendant  to  whom  notice 
of  the  brakeman's  condition  was  given  died,  is  immaterial.  (64  App. 
Div.,  14.) 
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NegUgence — The  Breaking  of  a  Board  on  a  Trestle  While  an 
Emphyee  is  Unloading  a  Coal  Car — WJien  the  Act  of  a  Foreman 
i8  That  of  a  FelUyw-Servant. — In  denying  motion  of  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Warszawski  vs.  Mc Williams,  at 
its  July  term,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  held 
that— 

A  man  engaged  in  operating  a  coal  trestle,  the  floor  of  which  is  pierced 
by  many  openings,  through  which  the  contents  of  coal  cars  can  be 
dumped  into  the  bins  located  under  the  trestle,  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  an  experienced  employee,  while  trying  to  pry  open  the  doors 
In  the  bottom  of  a  coal  car  In  order  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  the 
car,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  three  boards  which,  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  foreman,  have  been  placed  across  one  of 
the  openings  in  the  floor  in  order  to  enable  the  employee  to  stand  thereon 
and  to  perform  his  task  more  conveniently  than  he  could  If  he  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  trestle,  where  it  appears  that  the  boards  upon  which 
the  employee  stood  were  not  supplied  by  the  defendant,  but  T^ere  some 
of  ishose  which  had  been  used  to  convert  box  cars  Into  coal  cars  and 
had  been  thrown  aside  when  the  box  cars  were  unloaded,  and,  so  far 
as  appeared,  had  no  latent  defects,  that  the  employee  had  frequently 
seen  such  boards  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  used  them  and  knew 
how  they  were  brought  there. 

The  placing  of  the  boards  across  the  opening  was  simply  an  incident 
of  the  work,  in  doing  which  the  foreman  was  a  co-employee  of  the  Injured 
servant,  and  the  master  is  not  liable  for  any  act  done  or  Instructions 
given  by  the  foreman  in  this  respect.     (64  App.  Div.,  63.) 

Unconstitutionality  of  Statute  Requiring  Injured  Person  to 
File  Notice  of  Claim  for  Damages. — A  decision  given  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  at  the  October  Term, 
has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject  of  employers'  liability, 
inasmuch  as  bills  for  defining  the  liability  of  employers  usually 
require  actions  for  damages  on  account  of  personal  injuries  to 
be  begun  within  a  prescribed  period  and  also  notice  of  the  injury 
to  be  given  to  the  defendant.  These  provisions  are  found  in  the 
charters  of  municipal  corporations  and  a  section  of  the  charter 
of  the  village  of  Port  Jervis  (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  529,  sec.  82) 
provides  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained  against  said  village 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  resulting  from  negli- 
gence "  unless  notice  of  intention  to  commence  such  action  and 
of  the  precise  time  and  place  at  which  the  injuries  were  received 
shall  have  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  village  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  cause   of  action    shall  have    accrued.'' 
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The  court  holds  that  the  requirement  to  give  such  notice  ifi 
equivalent  to  requiring  the  action  itself  to  be  commenced  within 
forty-eight  hours;  and  that  as  the  effect  of  the  injuries  may  not 
develop  within  that  time,  or  the  person  injured  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  signing  papers  or  ^  authorizing  legal  proceedings,  such 
requirements  might  work  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  of 
action  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  (Art.  I,  sec.  18),  and  also 
deprive  him  of  property  (the  value  of  his  claim  for  damages) 
without  due  process  of  law.    Hence  it  is  unconstitutional. 

The  decision  is  unanimous  and  Judge  Woodward's  opinion  is 
concurred  in  by  the  other  justices  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
Hirschberg,  who  files  a  memorandum.  In  summarizing  the 
authorities,  Justice  Woodward  says  (Barry  vs.  Village  of  Port 
Jervis,  64  App.  Div.  287) : 

"The  plaintiff  could  not  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his  property  In  the 
right  of  action  which  accrued  to  him  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  without  a  hearing  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law,  or  without 
a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  and  neglect  of  action  to  warrant  the  court  in 
holding  that  he  had  waived  his  rights.  A  statute,  fixing  an  arbitrary 
time,  without  any  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  plaintiff,  is  not  due 
process  of  law.  He  must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  this 
opportunity  cannot  be  limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  his  rights 
without  any  volition  on  his  part,  or  any  neglect  of  that  reasonable  dUi- 
gence  which  a  suitor  is  bound  to  exercise  in  pursuit  of  his  rights.  The 
question  of  what  is  reasonable  time  must  be  answered  in  view  of  aU 
the  facts  surrounding  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  and  is  not  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  bare  fact 
as  to  whether  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  a  swift  individual  to  make 
out  the  papers  and,  setting  out  at  once,  find  and  serve  upon  the  defendant 
the  process  necessary  to  commence  the  action.  (Parmenter  vs.  State,  135 
N.  Y.  154,  1G7.)'* 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLES  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Third  Quai-ter  of  1901. 


I.     Amount  and  Causes  of  Unemployment: 

a.  New  Tobk  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Citikb. 

c.  New  York  State. 

II.     Number  of  Days  Worked: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Cities. 

c.  New  York  State. 

in.     Quarterly  Earnings: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Other  Towns  and  Cities. 

c.  New  York  State. 

IV.     Number  and  Membership. 
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TABLES   I.— AMOUNT   ABTD   CAUSES   OR 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Batldlnir,  fltone  Working,  Bto 

Stone  working , 

Building  and  pavins  trades 

Baildingaud  street  labor 

II«  Clothing  and  Teztllei , 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc , 

Shirts,  collars,  cnffs  and  lanndry 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding, 
Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding  

IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  riiilwajs 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Bto 

TI.  Tobaoco 

Til.  Food  and  li<qaors 

Food  pr<»paration 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture , 

X.  Bestan rant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

Retail  traile 

XI.  Public  Bmployment 

XII«  MIscpflaneouB 

G1»8R 

Barberine 

Other  distinct  trades 

GRAND  TOTAI* 


Sex 


Idleness  Dubixo 

SNTIBB  QUAJtTKR. 


Members 
report^ 

ing. 


68,671 

4.987 
44,014 
13,570 


26,060 

6,810 

23,78  { 

6Jg9 

1,30H 

75 

412 

6 

657 


17,021 

90 
7,8.3 
1,783 

fO 
6.001 
1,464 


10,897 
5 

2,780 
3 

8,000 
833 
450 

3.834 


18.948 

4S0 


4.280 
f.M9 


4,781 

2,39t 
2,340 


9,072 

45S 


6,770 


1,288 

SIO 
6^M 
580 
SIO 


6,908 


978 

817 
183 

47M 


168,419 

10,418 

173,837 


Nnmber 

thereof 

idle. 


1,160 

10 
1,150 


1,722 

6O0 

1,6M 

600 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


51       9.1 


248 

10 
40 

115 
10 
66 
14 


816 


68 
100 
121 


927 


96 

91 


148 

85 
58 


1,079 

i44 


101 


S9 


6,886 

774 

6,610 


1.9 

0.2 
2.6 


6.6 

7.^ 
6.8 

7.4 


45      10.9 


1.6 

C0.0 
0.6 
6.6 

CO.O 
1.0 
1.0 


2.» 


1.0 


7.9 
22.2 

S.2 


6.7 

6.0 


2.8 
<9 


8.0 

8.6 
2.6 


ll.» 

5i.6 


1.8 


0.6 


0.t 

0.6 


7.6 
S.6 
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UNBMPLOYMENTi   (a)  VKW  YORK  CITT. 

Quarter.  1901.] 


IDLBNK88  ON  THE  LABT  DaY  OF  THI 

B   QUABTBB. 

NtJlfBBB  OF  MSMBBES  IDLE  BSOAUSB  OF» 

ToUl 
idle. 

Members 
report- 

Laok 

of 
work. 

Weather 

Strike 

or 
lockout. 

^^     1  Sick- 
material.  !  "*■*• 

Old 

Other 
specified 
causee. 

Un- 
known 
oanses. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

2,860 

13 

100 

288 

1,026       194 

10           88 
9061        168 
110            8 

SI 

60 

5 

4,649 

56 

4,290 

203 

2,167 

696 

2.061 

696 

62,671 

4.987 
44,014 
13,570 

26,060 

6,810 

23.783 

6,729 

1,808 

70 

412 

6 

557 

17,021 

to 

7,823 
1,738 

6,001 
1.464 

10,018 

2,780 
S 

3,000 
883 
450 

2,950 

18,948 

480 

4.280 
t,S48 

4.781 

2,391 
2,340 

6,672 

468 

6,770 

1,288 
SIO 
658 
580 
SIO 

6,908 

978 

317 
183 

478 

7.8 
1.1 
9.7 
1  5 

2,808 
39 

91 
9 

255 
28 

1,188 

tS6 

1,148 

t$6 

11 

10 
81 

'""si 

56 

4 

6 

41 

6 

41 

5 

780 

101 

118 
101 

61 

8.8 

8.8 
8.7 
8.9 

toi 

730 

»01 

118 

1 

45 

1 

45 

10.9 

1 

61 
18 

51 

866 

10 
301 
169 
10 
91 
214 

664 

9.1 

6.1 

COO 

.    6.0 

9.8 

60.0 
1.6 
1.5 

6.6 

602 

10 

6 

186 

20 



87 

16 

47 

226 

90 

10 
10 

21 
6 

2 

5 

42 
5 

148 

10 

73 

5 
5 

76 

18 

160 

5 

46 



8 

1 

662 

26 

10 

35 

1 

19 

65 

2.3 

::::::;:;: 

76 

6 

81 
100 
418 

1,097 

t9 

216 

160 

808 

228 
80 

1,419 

lU 

484 

44 

16 

39 

5 

16 

66 

6 

2 
3 

9.7 
22.0 
14.2 

7.8 
6.0 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

9.5 
3.4 

26.5 
S.g 

7.6 

8.6 
6.g 

5.0 
0.9 

6.t 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

i.e 

100 

877 

41 
186 

66 

60 

80 

25 
5 

.......... 

740 

6 

20 

7 

128 

48 

19 

71 

30 

6 
41 

88 

5 

18 

18 

S6 

1 

17 

17 

246 

2 

178 

73 

2 

1,419 

144 

812 

86 
2 

27 

8 

1 

42 

16 

37 

2 

5 

16 

61 

2 

8 

2 

2 

8 

3 

— -• 

..... 

7.677 

490 

186 
136 

1,688 
1,878 

1,062 

41 

1,098 

827 

189 

l,0O9 

816 

5 
.'^Sl 

211 
4t 

263 

72 

11,828 

946 

12,768 

169.086 

10,418 

160,463 

7.4 

9.1 
7.6 

«,007 

7« 

D 

_2E 1 

C 

^r»_ 
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TABLE    I.— AMOUNT    AHD    OAUSB»    OF    UNBnPIiOTMBNTi 

[Thlnl 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I,  Balldlnii;,  Stone  Working,  Ktc 

Stone  working 

Brick  And  cement  makinft 

Bailding  And  paving  trad«8 

Bailding  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textile* 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fan 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

TexUlee 

III.  Metals,  MfMshinery  and  Shipbailding. 

Iron  and  steel , 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Eogineersand  firemen , 

Shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation  , 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  hand lers,  truckmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Stc 

VI,  Tobaoco 

Vn.  Fond  and  liiqnora 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Woodworking  and  Famltare 

X.  Bestanrant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants , 

Retoil  trade 

XI.  Pabllo  Employment 

XII.  Misoellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


IDLRNBSS  DURIKG 

Bntibb  Quabtbb. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


28,S09 

1.260 

615 

19,153 

1,881 

6,659 

S,t6t 

1,572 

l,9t6 

483 

290 

1.632 

464 

MS 

181 

1,029 

6tl 

17,762 

18,447 

620 

3,869 

816 

28,049 

14.424 

1,032 

428 

2,900 

4,270 

8,116 

4X1 

S,472 

146 

4.440 

2,019 
2,421 

1,149 

U 


2,278 

4,960 

I9i 

2,214 

2,786 

19t 


1,199 

10 


6,260 

377 
1,587 
1,412 
1,924 


94,628 

4,078 

98,701 


Nnmbsr 

Uiereof 

idle. 


288 

4 

2 

270 

7 

69 

108 

5 

64 


89 
18 
6 
36 
10 

260 

207 
31 
22 


192 



0.8 

132 

0.9 

56 

5.4 

61 

8 


68 


869 

29 
330 

118 


94 

2 
40 
54 

i 


66 

42 
5 
5 
4 


M18 

113 

1,730 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


1.8 

0.3 
0.4 
1.4 
0.5 

1.0 

8.8 
0.3 
5.5 


6.t 
1.8 
8  8 
8.5 
1.6 

1.6 

1.5 
5.0 
0.6 


0.1 


2.0 

0.7 


1.2 


8.1 
1.4 
18.6 

9.7 


8.9 


1.9 

0.6 
1.8 
2.0 
0.S 


1.1 

11.1 
0.3 
0.8 
0.2 


1.7 
8.7 

1.8 
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<b>    THE    STATE    OUTSIDE    OF    NEVIT    YQRK    CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


Idleness  on 

THE  Last  Day  of  the  Quarter. 

NUMBEB  OF  MBMBIR8  IDLE  BICAUSI 

OF— 

Total 
idle. 

1,609 

171 

49 

1,270 

119 

906 

416 
122 
t7t 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

Weather 

Strtke 

or 
lockout 

Lack 

of 

material. 

Siok- 
nesa. 

Old 
age. 

OtLer 
Bpecified 
causes. 

Un- 
known 
causes. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

8S9 

137 

194 

6 

86 

92 

180 

12 

2 

103 

13 

10 

S8 

4 

t6 

9 

1 

264 

14 

5 

1 

22,809 

1,260 

515 

19.153 

1.381 

6.659 

S,t62 

1,572 

1,926 

483 

120 

1.632 

464 

998 

ISl 

1,029 

621 

17.765 

13,457 

621 

8,371 

316 

28,169 

14,424 

1,032 

423 

2,900 

4,390 

8,116 

421 

8,472 

146 

4.609 

2,188 

■•" 

1,140 

25 

2,278 
22 

6,014 

192 
2,278 
2,736 

192 

1,217 

10 

6,285 

377 
1.588 
1.446 
1.924 

7.2 

13  5 

47 

9.5 

577 

78 

163 
25 

86 

92 

7 

1 

1 
..... 

238 
2 

10 

IS 

4 

6.6 
8  6 

270 

680 

68 

75 

16.9 

807 

12  7 

42 

75 

7  7 

t46 

14.1 

185 

1 
6 

1 
1 
4 
6 

62 

48 
1 
3 

130 
46 

548 
6S 
99 
S6 

728 

634 
35 
54 

8  3 

t7 

13 

9.9 

14 

533 

68 

6 

55  2 

4 

48  1 

79 

10 

9.6 

90 

6  6 

886 

337 

3 

1 
1 

162 

158 

1 
3 

89 

56 

;>o 

3 

6 

6 

24 

24 

4 
4 

4.1 

4.7 
5  6 

45 

1.6 

612 

140 

168 

65 

18 
17 

1 

86 

58 

1 

920 

232 

71 

3.9 

92 

1.6 

18 

51 

6.8 

850 

75 
18 

8 

25 
2 

4 

450 
167 

87 
SO 

89 

11 

404 

69 
335 

169 
f 

180 

15.5 

62 

95 

8.8 

75 

2.8 

SO 

7.1 

69 

10 

1 

18 

8 

16 

4 

2.6 

10 

7.6 

867 

26 

26 

1 

1 

7 

5 
2 

8.8 

29 

8.1 

328 

5    --' 

13  8 

147 

9 

8 

18.8 

t 

8.0 

67 

66 

8 

6.7 

188 

8 

5 

146 
5 

79 
67 
S 

2 

2.9 

1  -    -- 

1.6 

77 

2 
6 

3.4 

56 

5 
f 

2.4 

i 

1.6 

2 

0.2 

69 

1 

88 
73 

4 

28 
2 
3 

1 
22 

20 

10 
3 
7 

4 

218 

86 
14 
18 
05 

4.0 

22.7 

8 

0.9 

2 

4 

4 

1.2 

58 

15 

4.9 

2,908 

549 

288 

1,087 

$8 

1,095 

266 

427 

40 

64 

414 

16 
429 

18 

6,887 

46t 
5,849 

96,042 

4,078 
09,120 

6.7 

ll.S 

8,968 

283 

256 

4«, 

54 

13 

5.9 
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[Dec. 


TABLES   I.— AMOVIVT   ABTD   CAUSES  OF 

[Thinl 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


^I.  BnlldioKt  Stooe  Worklnii;,  Etc 

Stono  working 

Brick  and  cement  makinic , 

Bdlldinj;  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothlnsf  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

;iY,  Transportation  

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

TI.  Tobacco 

Til.  Food  and  liiquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waten* , 

Till.  Theaters  and  Maslo 

IX*  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltare 

X.  Restaarant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous , 

Glass t. 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades , 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


iDLursRS  DuRuro 

£:(TIRB  QCABTER. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


84,880 

0,247 

616 

63,167 

14,951 

81,719 

10,079 

25,855 

8,655 

1,741 

195 
2,044 

470 
1.650 

ISl 
1,029 

6tl 

84,778 

m 

21,270 

2,853 

90 

9,870 

1,780 

88,046 

5 
17,204 

5 
4,032 
1,256 
3.350 
8,104 

17,069 

901 

7,702 

t,i88 

9,171 

4,410 
4,761 

10,221 

478 

8,048 

n 

6.188 

609 

2,872 

8,816 

609 

8,107 

10 


1,720 
1,800 
11.924 


258,042 

14,496 

«7S,538 


Komber 

thereof 

idle. 


1,468 

14 

2 

1,429 


1,781 

608 

1.631 

564 


45 


608 

10 
266 
146 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


1.7 

0.2 
0.4 
2.8 
0.06 

6.6 

6.0 
6.4 
6J 


2.2 
6.9 
4.5 
83 
8.5 
1.6 


1.4 

60.0 
1.2 
6.2 
10  60J0 
87  0.9 
14     a8 


607 

"iio 


56 
66 
100 
126 

988 
S9 

149 

91 

502 

114 


1,192 
lU 


189 


94 

I 
40 
54 

1 

89 


7,464 

886 

8,340 


1.6 

"o'.i* 


1.4 

6.8 
3.0 
1.5 

5.8 

S.6 

1.9 

5.7 

6.6 

2.6 
8.1 

11.7 

90.1 

2.8 


1.6 

0.9 
1.4 
1.6 
0.9 

0.5 


0.9 

6.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 


2.0 
6.1 
8.1 
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UNEMPIiOYMBIHTx   (c)   THB  ENTIRE   STATE. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


iDLBNBSa  ON  THB  LA8T  DAT  OF  THE  QUABTBfi 

I. 

NUMBIB  or  MBMBBB8  IDLE  BBCAUBB  OF— 

ToUl 
idle. 

Members 

repor^ 

lug. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

Weather 

Stiike 

or 
lookont. 

Lack  of 
material. 

Sick- 
neaa. 

Old 
age. 

Other 

speoifled 

cxases. 

Ud. 
known 
causes. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

8.699 

150 

204 
6 

869 

1.118 

10 

824 

45 

2 

261 

16 

111 

166 
106 
144 

80 

1 

814 

14 

10 

1 

227 

49 

5,560 

822 

8.062 

1,012 

2.183 

868 

84,880 

6,247 

615 

68,167 

14.961 

81,719 

10,072 

26.865 

8,655 

1,741 

195 
2,044 

470 
1,550 

ISl 
1,029 

621 

84,786 

fa 

21,280 
2,854 

fa 

9.372 
1,780 

88,182 
5 

17,204 
3 
4,032 
1,256 
8,350 
7,840 

17,059 

901 

7,702 

2,483 

9.840 

4,679 
4,761 

6.721 

478 

8,048 
ff 

6,252 

602 
2,936 
8,316 

602 

8,125 

10 

6.268 

694 

1,721 
1.924 
1.924 

7.2 
8  6 

47 

9  6 

3,385 
117 

254 

34 

"J 

1,727 

294 
1,143 

2S6 

998 
110 

75 

18 
11 

82 

*"*82 

294 
6 

16 

64 

6 

42 

9 

8.8 
2.2 

0  7 

1,000 

608 

51 

10.0 
8  6 

772 

75 

447 

10  0 

135 

45 

1 
6 
1 
1 
4 

181 
46 

509 
63 
99 
55 

1,588 

10 

1.025 

204 

10 

145 

214 

1,584 

8  9 

f7 

IS 

9S 

14 



533 

68 

6 

51 

88  6 

4 

48,1 
9  6 

79 

■  *«.. 

10 

SO 

6 
89 

6  6 

977 

10 

6 

208 

109 

21 

71 

17 

4.6 

COjO 

663 
146 

1 

248 

1 

66 

40 

1 

8 
5 

66 
5 

4 

4.8 
8  7 

10 

60.0 

118 

3 
40 

146 

3 

8 
6 

284 

13 

1  6 

150 

5 

8 
19 

12  0 

1,074 

111 

4.8 

102 

100 

18 

77 

297 

1.7 

18 

51 

1 

1 

6 

25 

2 

47 

71 

81 

650 

585 

1,184 

69 

804 

161 

;712 

297 
415 

1,578 

146 

664 

1  8 

75 

6.4 

450 

75 
59 

198 

4 

65 

61 

48 

83 
10 

128 

16.4 

429 

95 

6 
f 

20 

7 

26 

26 

8  0 

815 

69 

6S 

6  5 

ISO 

SO 

6 

41 

49 

6 

14 

14 

8 

4 
1 

24 

22 
2 

89 

46 

6.5 

608 

» 

7.6 

202 

6.5 

401 

2 

8.7 

1,666 

146 

9 

28.6 

30.5 

869 

65 

•4 

27 

8 

1 

7.0 

175 

10 

1 
4 

6 

1 

68 

5 
2 

190 

19 
118 
72 
19 

68 

8.0 

16 

3.8 

114 

4.0 

61 

•"• 

2 

5 
S 

8 

2.2 

16 

3.8 

0.8 



72 

88 
73 

4 

28 
2 
3 
1 

22 

22 

12 
3 

♦ 

218 

88 
17 
18 
95 

8.6 

1 

12.7 

11 

1.0 

2 

"     * 

4 

4 

0.9 

58 

15 

4.9 

10,480 

779 

418 

2,670 

S03 

2,973 

1,808 

41 

1,849 

1,254 
222 

1,476 

870 

5 

375 

625 

67 

682 

85 

17,210 

1,407 
18,617 

254,077 

14,496 

268,573 

6.8 

9.7 

11,259 

418 

86 

6  9 
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TABIiB    II.— NVMBKR   OF   DAYS 

[Tbird 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Workingrf  Eto. 

Stone  working 

Bailding  and  pavlof;  trades 

Building  and  street  Tabor , 


II.  Clothlngr  and  Textiles . 
Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc. 


Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry. 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Sliipbuildingr. 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 


Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation., 

Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


Y.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc.. 


YI.  Tobacco. 


YII.  Food  and    lilquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters., 


YIII.  Theaters  and  Music. 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade  . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Public  Employment. 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 


GRAND  TOTAL . 


Sex. 


CM 
{F 


M 


Number 


i-9 
days. 


10-10 
days. 


i 

10 


410 

50 
360 


20-l'9 
days. 


84 
f 


25 
25 


S4 

17 


92 


598 
642 


287 
BO 
237 


298 

if 


if 

"h 


55 


156 


156 


15 

4 


50 

50 


95 

ts 


25 


88 

00 
3 


1,040 

S8 

1,078 
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-WOBKISDi  (a)  NIlTir  YORK  CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


OF  MBMBIB8  OF  LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS  WHO  WoBKBD— 

Total 
number 
report!  u£. 

Average 
number 

80-^9 

days. 

40-49 
days. 

50-59 
days. 

00-69] 
days. 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

90  days 
or  over. 

of 

days 

worked. 

3,817 

407 

62 

887 

28 

8,800 

744 

3,155 

744 

7,080 
!,069 
4,511 
2,100 

6,478 

408 

6,330 

568 

17,002 

2,568 
12,176 
2,348 

8,260 

t,t68 
3,135 

gJ6g 

21,613 
9,087 

6,747 

1,S78 
4,011 
1,978 
1,308 

69 

201 

01,402 

4,977 
42,855 
18,570 

24,888 

6,510 

22,157 

6,gg9 

1.308 

76 

367 

6 

506 

* 

10,778 

10 
7,774 
1,618 

10 
5,931 
1,460 

10,620 

2,690 
5 

3.000 
767 
350 

3,713 

18,010 

461 

4,184 

g,g61 

4.647 

2,265 
2,282 

4,408 

509 

6,000 

1,288 

510 
658 
680 
510 

0,801 

970 
316 

183 

478 

00 

65 

8,815 

52 

7 

201 

60 

67 

64 

6,201 

«7a 

61 

5,238 

52 

SS6 

61 

76 

S6 

40 

46 
55 

10 

145 

124 
6 

78 

Al 

13 

143 
079 

850 

11,066 

10 
6,082 
1,487 

10 

2,964 

622 

882 

09 

294 

277 

1,726 

868 

2,828 

76 

7f 

141 

228 
5 

371 
15 

901 
99 

........ 

71 

12 

73 

72 

74 

230 
495 

081 

358 

2,303 
25 

6,072 

5 

1,810 

5 

8,000 

752 

350 

60 

124 

82 

67 

44 
887 

293 
070 

64 

1,480 

400 

76 

Of 

20 

23 

11 

423 

400 

87 

9g 

:;";'i:::i:": 

92 

15 

92 

92 

1,460 

344 

128 

9 

127 

596 

2 

2 

679 

4,081 

11 

217 

620 

202 

11 

1,624 

981 

884 

124 
210 

220 

301 

7,467 

892 

2,264 

996 

8,672 

1.777 
1,895 

8,206 

m 

2,681 

896 

806 
315 

580 
506 

2,707 

808 

255 
120 
428 

48 

169 

21 

100 

01 

76 

2 

10 

08 

64 

09 

67 
12 

24 

24 

06 

30 
35 

600 

808 

173 
130 

76 

75 
76 

40 

800 

74 

71 

08 

221 

200 
111 

2,252 

1 
6 

1 

09 

18 

188 

76 

77 

18 

111 

188 

73 
75 

6 

77 

408 

8,660 
60 

88 

60 

78 

66 

60 

81 

50 

74 

* 

10,708 

891 

4,884 

1,078 

5,962 

21,110 

419 

21,529 

27,860 

8,216 

30,574 

73,474 

5,960 
77,424 

1,966 

12,886 
12,838 

168.967 

9,644 

163,611 

07 

63 

11,599 

1,956 

67 
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TABIiB   II.— NUMBBR   OF    DAYS   WORKBDt 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Worklnii;,  Etc 

Stone  working: 

Brick  and  cement  makinfc 

Buildinf?  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  OloUilnc  and  Textiles 

Garments 

flats,  caps  and  tars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry 

Textiles ^ 

III.  MAtals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding: 
Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel , 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IT.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

Y.  Printing,  Bindini;,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

YII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Halt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

YIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Worlcingand  Furniture 

X.  Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment. , 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND    TOTAL 


Sex. 


CM 

{*• 

JM 
>F 
CM 

{f 

JM 

CM 
{F 
SM 
i¥ 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


If 

If 


l¥ 

CM 

\¥ 


NUMBRB  OP 


1-9 

days. 


866 


800 


68 

67 


484 
'434 


10-19 
days. 


16 

1 


15 


80 
f7 


57 


20.29 
days. 


89 
8 

47 
3i 


166 

r 

145 

r 


21 


69 
58 


270 

3 


267 
8 


120 

95 


25 


248 

f7 

269 


6 
4 
1 

69 
19 


106 

79 


1 
25 


798 

87 

820 
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<i>>  THB  state:  outside:  of  NE:Tir  york  city. 

<2aarter,  1901.] 


Mkicbkbs  of  Labok  Organizatioxs  Who  Wobked— 

Total 
nnmber 
reporting. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 

30-S9 
days. 

days. 

50-59 
days. 

60-69 
days. 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

90  days 
or  over. 

208 

4 

810 

15 

50 

627 

118 

170 

95 
48 
8 

1,217 

118 
204 
629 
266 

215 

180 

183 

148 

6 

2,915 

206 

61 

2,828 

821 

678 
424 

251 
29 
25 

16,201 

891 

21 

14,757 

622 

8,828 

f.547 
904 

1,641 
4U2 
120 

1,316 
2S0 
370 
31 
831 
S25 

12.688 

10,302 
512 

1,588 
266 

7,883 

4,804 
15 

188 

92 

21,919 

1,242 

518 

18,790 

1.374 

5,602 

8,145 

1,559 

1,865 

438 

120 

1,631 

436 

986 

1J5 

993 

611 

17,826 

18,074 

589 

3,847 

816 

22.140 

14,214 

968 

899 

2,900 

3,659 

8,051 

408 

8,898 

146 

4,076 

1,985 
2.091 

997 

U 

2,158 
2S 

4,682 

157 
2,175 
2,507 

187 

1,199 

10 

4,705 

231 
1,542 
1,407 
1,525 

71 

69 

104 
178 

7 

16 
182 
40 

10 
82 

60 
71 
67 

159 

65 

45 

70 

22 

65 

if 

75 

75 

77 

..... 

85 

62 

6 

250 
137 
68 
ff 

79 
236 

586 

393 
56 
62 
25 

2.092 

1,087 

74 

7 
26 

67 

127 

41 

55 

45 

10 

52 

S5 

448 

384 

.  16 

43 

71 

55 

686 

529 

1 

69 

885 

374 

4 

788 

773 

1,846 

210 

75 

72 
74 

7 

10 

1.686 

83 

5 

827 

97 
40 

75 

55 

1 

464 

26 

1,070 
448 
516 

10.479 

7.753 
897 
399 

1,800 
130 

42 

88 

86 
87 

92 

60 

350 
88 

45 

27 

87 

700 
805 

115 

SO 

65 

5 

20 

14 
6 

20 

1 

177 
22 

18 

79 

4 

10 

2 

190 
85 

2.564 

2,767 

850 

3,264 

189 

8,482 

1,678 
1,804 

780 

5 

1,805 

111 
82 

70 

76 

75 

7 

10 

1 

11 

1 
10 

75 

2 

75 

1 
1 

28 

2 

26 

80 

18 

52 

2 

2 

518 

280 
238 

20 

79 

79 

79 

114 

66 

J 

49 

1 

90 

5 

78 

64 

2 

8 
9 

2 
1 
f 

20 

8,604 

185 
1,851 
1,843 

185 

01 

948 

81 

77 

2 

17 
3 

12 
6 

289 
654 

80 

81 

77 

1 

8 

14 

1,088 

10 

101 

91 

92 

44 

26 

808 

8,988 

0 

72 

14 

6 

i 

67 
210 

1,535 
1.203 
1,200 

78 

28 

6 

101 

76 

10 

25 

71 

1,071 

48 

2,082 

i45 
2,S»4 

2,604 

181 
S,685 

6,942 

482 

7,424 

59  050 

3,026 
62,98» 

2,100 

15,129 

10 

15,139 

91.258 

SMS 

95,196 

76 

71 

1,110 

2,100 

75 
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TABLES  II.— NVMBBR  OF   DATS 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  IXDGSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Bnildln«r,  Stone  Working,  Eto 

Stone  working: 

Brick  and  cement  making 

BnildiofE  and  paving  trades 

Bailding  and  street  iabor 

II.  Clothlnsf  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Bats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  latindry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals.  Maohlnery  and  Shipbulldlnii;, 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbaildlng 

IT«  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc , 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobaooo 

Til.  Food  and  Llqnors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  Iiqaors  and  mineral  waters 

Till.  Theaters  and  Mnsic 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitare 

X.  itestaarant  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  leeUnrants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pablle  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glaus , 

Barbering 

Other  distinot  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


NtTMBBB  OP 

•ex. 

l-« 
days. 

10-19 
days. 

20-29 
days. 

M 
M 

M 

11 

426 

51 

878 

68 
47 

M 

M 

11 

375 

271 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

S6G 
6 

So 

67 

SO 

450 
59 
488 

89 

F 

M 

F 

5 

5 

V 
M 

380 

30 
f7 

a 

F 

M 

F 

2 

61 

114 

M 

M 

2 

49 

109 

F 

M 

M 

2 

1 

4 

M 

F 

2 

1 

420 

M 

F 

2 

1 

3 

M 

M 

M 

Al 

428 

M 

F 

M 

1 
1 

26 

2 

18 

4 

0 

F 

M 
M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

8 

3 

84 

28 
6 

48 
J7 

66 
54 

1 

104 
ft 

20 

F 

M 
F 

2 

26 

M 

86 

M 

F 

2 

M 

F 

92 

2 

M 
M 

M 

68 
67 

120 

96 

108 

138 

8 

M 
M 

1 

25 

1 
26 

M 

F 

T 

4iS 
444 

886 

76 

911 

1,888 

6S 
1,898 
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TirORKSDt  (c)  the:  Bdf TIRES  STATES. 

Qaarter,  1901.] 


Mbmbebs 

OP  Labok  Oboanizations  Who  Worked— 

Total 

number 

repoxtiDg. 

Average 
nnmlier 
of  days 
worked. 

30-39 
days. 

40-49 

50-59 
days. 

days. 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

247 

90  days 
or  over. 

8.610 

1,277 

67 

50 

1,014 

146 

8,470 

8S9 

3.203 

759 

8,897 

1,187 

201 

5,140 

2,366 

6.688 

588 

6,513 

516 

6 

40 

20.007 

2.773 

61 

14.504 

2.669 

8,982 

2,692 

3.386 

9,291 

25 

48,177 

2,077 

21 

86,870 

9,709 

9,670 

4,326 

4,915 

3,619 

1,710 

120 

1,394 

930 

720 

31 

831 

325 

28,748 

10 

16,384 

1,999 

10 

4,552 

808 

8,216 

298 

88,821 

6,219 

513 

61,645 

14,944 

29,940 

9,466 

23,718 

8,094 

1,741 

195 

1,998 

442 

1,492 

lis 

993 

611 

84,099 

10 

20,848 

2,207 

10 
9,278 
1,766 

32,660 

16.904 
5 
3,968 
1,166 
3,250 
7,372 

16,067 

869 

7.582 

2,397 

8,628 

4,250 
4,373 

6.490 

554 

7,827 

22 

6.920 

497 
2,833 
3,087 

497 

8,060 

10 

6.681 

546 
1.725 
1,885 
1,525 

67 

66 

104 

3,493 

7 

16 
184 

47 

10 

283 

50 
68 
67 

6,420 

916 

66 

64 

5,260 
847 

53 

64 

76 

SB 

65 

10 

210 
5 

374 
14S 
68 
22 

79 

236 

2,261 

70 

7 
169 

67 

140 

51 

55 

45 

10 

52 
95 

720 

71 

95 
1,214 

69 

679 

1,141 

4,174 

76 

72 

515 
16 

612 
21 

900 
16 

1,294 
155 

773 

210 

72 
73 

72 

81 

43 
44 

881 

292 

520 

2.728 

388 

3,989 
25 

16,461 

5 
9,563 

5 

3,397 

1,151 

2,150 

100 

166 

82 

87 

298 
1,006 

66 

1,686 

1,470 

83 
92 

21 

49 

97 

1,098 

5,227 

843 

86 

99 

40 

15 
15 

516 

91 

92 

50 

350 
432 

168 

S6 

164 

8Z5 

80 
4 

26 

80 

18 

278 

700 
025 

877 

41 

1,589 

936 

864 

138 
216 

249 

J 

2.429 

22 

19 

6 
13 
6 
6 

8 

80 

1,464 
169 

869 

4,716 

11 

286 

1 

85 

26 
10 

800 

2,968 

10,284 

742 

6.618 

1,134 

7,164 

3,455 
3,699 

4,026 

275 

4,666 

111 
192 

59 

69 

75 

9 

10 

71 

1 

65 

70 

58 
12 

164 

1 

35 
600 

821 

453 
308 

20 

77 

77 
77 

72 

69 

69 

866 

6 

70 

64 

20 

8 
t 

2 
1 
9 

181 

4.689 

490 
2.166 
2,423 

490 

2,798 

1,181 

79 

77 

20 

128 
8 

477 
654 

79 

80 

77 

1 

417 

4,747 

10 

161 

84 

99 

44 

26 

868 

4,741 

255 
1,655 
1.631 
1,200 

6 

72 

44 

6 

1 
117 
240 

60 
101 

78 

28 

6 

76 

10 

25 

71 

11,779 

9t9 

12,708 

6,966 
8,186 

28.614 

600 

24,214 

84.801 

5,707 
38,008 

188,480 

6,976 

140,406 

4,065 

"iVoM 

27,964 

13 

27,977 

246,220 

13,687 

268,807 

70 

66 
70 
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TABIiB  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS  i 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES.    Sex 


Bulldlngr,  Stone  Working*  Eto.. 
Stone  working 

Ballfling  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  Clothing  and  Textiles  . 
Garments 


CM 

iv 

iCM 
Hats,  caps  and  furs j  5  pr 

I  %  lur 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc ,  ]  |,^ 


Shirt,  oollars,  cuffs  and  laundry M 


III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbaildlns 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 


Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation  , 
Railroads 


Street  railways , 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pllote,  etc , 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto. 


VI.  Tobacco. 


VII.  Food  and  Liqaors , 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Music. 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmiture. 

X.  Restanrant  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


XI.  Pabllc  Employment. 


XII.  Miscellaneous 

Gla88 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades  . 


GRAND  TOTAL. . 


M 
M 
M 


CM 

{f 


CM 
{F 


to 

$24. 


16 

16 


38 

IS 


|48 

44 


Number  op  Mkmbkbs 


$2& 
to 
$49. 


07 

25 
42 


286 

213 
281 

glS 


12 

12 


$50  $75 

to      I      to 
$74.     i     $99. 


179, 

25' 
154 


•931 

52' 

641; 


1.685  4.1171 

1,299.  S,4t8 

1,625'  3,929. 

J,W4|  S,S87 


56 
10, 


67 


624 

683 


90 

JO 


129 

75 
129 


428     S.73I     6,998 

2£9        l,9»6^       S,116 


40 

175 

1 

18 


168 


163 


61 

105 


616 

865 


29 

6 


168 


62 

805 

60 

2 

805 


97 

60 


37 


$100 

to 

$124. 


477 

2 
237 
238 


5,906 

1,4S8 
5,866 
1,455 


40 
5 


290 


140 
00 


1,662 
S 
20 
5 


1,542 


117 

868 


1,282 
458 


204 

192 
12 


60 


182 


101 

8 

32 

49 

f 


60 


10 
60 


10,181 

8,167 
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<a)    NESVir  YORK  CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


OF  Labob  Oroanizatioks  Who  Earned— 

Total 
number 
reporting 
earninf^s. 

$125 
$149. 

$150 
to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

to 
$249. 

$250 
to 
$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

Average 
earnings. 

6,667 

428 
3,800 
2,039 

2,966 

100 

2,065 

100 

815 

11,787 

581 
2,057 
9,099 

1,098 

5,882 

475 
3,840 
1,067 

321 

11,828 

1.046 
10,270i 

1.777 

6,804 

300 
6,594 

10,511 

1,27b 
9,233 

5,871 

'751 
4,620 

61,402 

4,977 
42,855 
13,670 

24,888 

6,210 

22,157 

6,229 

1,308 

75 

367 

6 

506 

16,778 

10 
7.774 
1,618 

10 
5,931 
1,450 

10,620 

S 

2,690 

5 

767 

850 

8,713 

18,016 

45i 

4.184 

2,261 

4,547 

2,265 
2,282 

4,498 

S09 

5,669 

1,288 

SIO 
658 
580 
SIO 

6,861 

976 

315 
183 
478 

9224  05 

225  15 
243  18 
168  21 

6,140 

782 

878 

50 

150 

184  42 

106  54 

4,070 

780 

928 

200 

1.433 

710 

150 

130  22 

100  68 

60 

80 

91 

200 

12 

50 

106  01 

64  60 

19 

43 

40 

30 



120  84 

g 

: 

110  28 

100 

43 
1,180 

60 
2,706 

144 
8,782 

156 
8,946 

204  24 

1,014 

2,88ft 

929 

525 

219  11 

84  00 

951 
12 

610 
201 

1,039 
502 

1,670 
122 

1,763 
376 

1,520 
167 

32 
52 

34 
80 

204  05 
213  85 

84  00 

16 
35 

242 
177 

4,901 

1,070 
96 

1,486 

280 
292 

360 

1,225 
368 

421 

1.831 
419 

79 

845 

411 

240  56 
218  04 

416 

"* 
1,191 

174  29 

120  00 

145 

417 

733 

140 

812 

79 

841 

281  93 

120  00 

8.000 
670 

151  70 

15 

82 

157  11 

3j0 

300  00 

255 

814 

644 

66 

486 

60 

960 

085 
275 

620 

1,608 

11 

617 

606 

748 
321 
427 

210 

4,909 

7 

10 

109 
1,268 

:250 

142  88 

61 

4 

2,151 

1 

4 

280 

2,188 

J 

5 

286  24 

117  06 

686 

SS7 

5 

128  80 

120  64 

196 

168 
80 

782 

26t» 
463 

oSO 

1,020 

153 
873 

185 

186 

56 
80 

6 

6 

441 

310 
122 

8,198 

266 

256 
19 

206  18 

194  63 
217  64 

86 

250 

871  29 

466  07 

469 

287 

10 

743 

58 

1,388 
288 

to 

1 

232 

20 

2,108 

280 

90 

1,561 
68 

587 
315 

201 
12 

225 
9 

202  81 

167  09 

90  51 

134 

33 
25 

247 

68 

2 
10 

150  03 

103 
10 

63 

9 

19 

186  44 

90  61 

87 
108 

219 
198 

1.568 

859 

60 

60 

1,828 
75 

100 

105 

105 

212  08 

186  56 

226  14 

45 

123 
6« 

148  36 

58 

190 

75 

175  10 

10,543 

1,18S 

18,816 

2U 

»3,703 

557 

17,868 

7 

}S1,6V8 
2 

16,^04 

12,215 

13,544 

267 

153,967 

9,614 

•206  17 

120  9S 
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TABLES   lU.— aUARTBRIiY  EARNINGS: 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Eto 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cemeDt  making: 

BuildinfT  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

IL  Clothlnii;  »nd  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuildlnie 

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IT.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coaeh  drivers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

T.  Prlntlngr,  Bindlngf  Bto 

YI.  Tobacoo 

VII.  Food  and  lilqnors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Maslo 

IX.  Wood  Workings  and  Fnmltare 

X.  Beitanrant  and  Betail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pabllo  Employment 

XII.  Mlsoellaneoas  

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAIi 


Sex, 


Number  of  Mbmbehs  op 


$1 

to 

$24. 


896 

6? 
6 


300 

SO 


226 


226 
1 


$26 
to 
$49. 


678 

67 


81 


74 

46S 

56 

g88 


lit 
18 
11 


6f 


94 

94 


80 

4 


2 

164 


107 

29 


540 

660 


$50 
to 
$74. 


260 

1 
105 
117 
37 

417 

669 
212 
4t6 


104 

149 

19 

36 

no 

77 

72 


867 


350 
17 


8 
147 


46 


38 


$76 
to 
$99. 


80 

116 


28 
116, 


81 


1*886 

930 


969 

8 
185 
344 
432 

689 

999 
J  93 
666 


62 
106 
21 
44 

263 

184 

648 

504 
13 
31 


468 

160 

40 


253 

100 

61 

88 

46 

246 

212 
34 

98 


284 


94 
5S 

9 
85 
55 

8 

fl 

846. 
84 


27 
284 


3,662 

1,131 


$100 

to 

$124 


1,799 

147 

121 

1,118 

418 

671 

740 

224 

426 

3 

ItO 

23 

8S 

39 

9 

282 

100 

1,670 

1,503 

44 

98 
25 

8,154 

1.786 
108 


700 
585 

188 

6 

409 

60 

608 

446 
63 

28 

1 

291 


820 
9S 

267 
553 
89 

2 
1 

1,881 

61 

385 

498 

1.087 


11,261 

820 
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<b)   THB  state:  OUTSIDB  of  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


Labou  Organizations  Who  Babned—                                                      ■ 

1 

Total 
number 
reporting 
earnings. 

$125 

to 

9149. 

1150 

to 

1174. 

1175 

to 

1199. 

1200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

Average 
eamiugs. 

1,495 
35 

9 

M.4 

11 

4,772 

261 

SO 

198 

SO 

7 

4,806 

211 

21 

.  4,074 

2,728 

150 

2,679 
144 

1,294 

437 

791 

18 

««? 

21,919 

1,242 

513 

18,790 

1,374 

5,602 

S.146 

1,559 

1,865 

433 

IfO 

1,631 

4S6 

986 

lis 

993 
611 

17,826 

18,074 

589 

3,347 

316 

22,140 

14,214 

968 

399 

2,900 

3,659 

8,051 

408 

8,898 

146 

4,076 

1,985 
2,091 

997 

96 

2,158 
ft 

4,682 

187 
2,175 
2,607 

187 

1,199 

10 

4,705 

231 
1,644 
1,407 
1,525 

$185  70 

211  33 
103  57 

1,366 
89 



2,488 
185 

184 

2.535 

857 

773 

375 

190  88 
122  42 

665 

645 

168 

71 

105 

188  55 

89  04 

197 

158 

841 

67 

79 

11 

14 

138  64 

$ 

75  J7 
240  27 

]1 

176 

85 

60 

91 

115  60 

242 

1,280 

4 

153  31 

t9 

76  67 
83  51 

84 

164 

110 

7 

4 

66  64 

170 

168 

li 

60 

124  49 

166 

95  84 

1,887 

1,099 

77 

8,572 

2,687 

136 

768 

31 

8,458 

3,049 
78 

4,996 

3,820 
219 
804 
153 

2,608 

2,016 
587 

2,172 

1,946 

1,002 

585 

36 

881 

276 

188 
64 
24 

275 

109 

755 

615 

181  80 

176  32 
175  87 

707 
4 

123 

m 

1,188 

1,128 

166 

240 

201  25 
186  15 

165 

1,145 

1.145 

997 

807 

867 

867 

8,068 

1,843 

178  70 

202  61 
160  63 

399 

130  00 

1,800 
1,796 

807 

5 

120  90 

331 

460 

16 

1,507 

IS 

1,896 

592 
804 

49 

f 

987 

10 
218 

190 
257 

225 
54 

141  68 

1,082 

18 

186 

848 

6 

52 

41 

185  97 

70  75 

1,110 

t8 

29 

11 

2 

148  11 

107  75 

279 
226 
53 

995 

434 
561 

846 
4 

208 

500 

28 
472 

94 

30 
64 

164 

88 

6 
32 

28 

2 

1 
1 

70 

1 
1 

164  45 

146  78 
181  23 

36 

54 

I 

2 

188  25 

17 

144  60 

848 

80 

71 

8 

146  86 

49  16 

1,088 

It 

1,886 
S 

871 

465 

5 

100 

9 

784 

909 

58 

154 

179 

67 

158  14 

78  01 

413 

450 
459 

106 
48 

20 
159 

85 
32 

162  69 

625 

53 

154  19 

If 

78  01 

118 

f 

22 

f 

284 

527 

1 

94 

68 

848 

5 

14 

210  76 

141  95 

1,079 

51 

49 

5 

127  42 

64  65 

755 

860 
875 
49 

177 
47 
10 

8 
33 
10 

141  91 

249 

94 

49 

5 

144  80 

75 

106  25 

13,946 

969 

»0,543 

66 

16,5«7 
94 

7,613 

1 

5,086 

6 

3,551 

9,053 

3,507 

I 

01,»63 

S,94S 

S172  86 

81  96 
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TABLB  III.— dVARTBRLY  EARNINGS  s 

[Third 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


BalldiniTi  Stone  Working,  £tc. 

Stone  workiDir 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Kaildingand  pavinfr  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


II. 


Clothinif  and  Textllea 

Garments    

Hats,  caps  and  fart 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  calls  and  laandry., 
Textiles 


III. 


IV. 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 
Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipballdtng 


Transportation  . 
Railroads , 


XI. 
XII. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

\f 
\f 

{^ 

(M 
CM 

M 

CM 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

\F 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

\f 

Mlscellaneoaa M 

Glass !  M 

Harberinfc ;  M 

Other  distinct  trades i  M 

Mixed  employment M 


Street  railways 

Coaoh  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc., 


Y.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 


VI.  Tobacco 
Til. 


Food  and  lilqaora 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters. 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Maalc 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Farnltare  . 
X. 


Bestaarant  and  Retail  Trade  , 

Hotels  and  restaurants , 

Retail  trade 


Sex. 


Pabllo  Employment. 


NuifBKB  OF  MBUBBBS  OF 


$1 

to 
124. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


CM 


401 

87 

6 

67 


890 

SO 


288 
..... 


226 


88 

13 


$25 
to 

H9. 


148 

25 
61 


860 

676 
337 
601 


5 

lit 

IK 

11 


6i 

96 


94 


81 


10 

166 


$50 
to 
$74. 


489 
26 
105 
271 
37 

8,052 

1,95S 
1,837 
1,6m 


84 

17l 

7'. 

I 

18ft 

14 

1 
tt 


107 

29 


28 

60 ; 


95 
80 
104 
149 
19 
36 
110 

184 


122 

7 


867 


850 
17 


8 
168 


681 

94» 


88 
23 


186 

10 


42 


160 

18S 
131 


OS 


84 
63 
10 
1 
10 


726     068'    4,117 

101       870'^       2,856 


$75 
to 
$90. 


1,662 
60 
185 
985 
432 

4,666 

5,4f7 
4,122 
8,06t 


40 
237 
107 
84 
44 
268 
184 

608 

10 
551 
22 

10 
31 

4 

616 


160 


416 

161 

164 

540 

409 

208 
264 
34 

127 

6 

802 


166 

tS8 
69 
H7 

SS8 

8 

» 

448 

94 


64 
284 


0,660 

4,946 


$100 
to 
$124. 


2,27fr 

140 

121 

1,850 

656 

6.477 

t,198 

6,090 

1,881 

3 

ItO- 

63 

88 

39 

282 

100- 

1.06<^ 


1,643 
184 


0» 
86 

4,716 

S 

1,786 

S 

108 


70O 
2.127 


967 

1,641 

609- 

71fc 

687 
7& 

7% 
1 

47ft 


921 
U 

810 
602 
t& 

2 
t 

1,801 

61 

246 

548 

1.087 


21,448 

9.fi87 
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(c>    THK   KXTIRiS    STATK. 

Quarter,  1901.] 


Labor  Oegahizations  Who  Eabnbd— 

Total 
naDibt-r 
reporting 
eanilngs 

$126 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 

1174. 

8175 

to 
$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 
to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$276 

to 
$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

Average 
earniugB. 

8,695 

45 
9 

11,799 

516 

11 

8,072 

3,200 

4,788 

ISO 

2,263 

ISO 

822 

16,048 

79i 

21 

6,131 

9.099 

1,748 

8,106 

62: 

14,002 

1,IU0 

8.188 
737 

11.802 

1,296 

"  10*666 
60 

5,768 

758 

""4;995 



865 

88.821 

6,219 

513 

61,645 

14,944 

29  940 

9,465 

23,716 

8,004 

1,741 

195 

1,998 

44S 

1,492 

lis 

993 

611 

84,099 

10 

20,848 

2.207 

10 
9,?78 
],76tt 

82,660 

16,904 

s 

3,968 
1,166 
8,250 
7,372 

10,067 

859 

7.682 

f,S97 

8.628 

4,250 
4,373 

5,490 

SS4 

7,827 
ft 

6,920 

497 
2,833 

6,081 

546 
1,725 
1,885 
1.525 

$218  96 

222  30 
103  57 

3,232 
309 

.      6314 

979 

6,278 
I,2u2 

465 

12,805 
7 

1,946 

7,451 
949 

227  24 
156  46 

185  19 

98  S9 

5,128 

1.269 

267 

1,512 

in 

164 

130  78 

78S 

100  S9 

71 

256 

91 

285 

72 

50 

91 

196  84 
96  99 

261 

1,323 

44 

30 

147  25 

SI 

77  12 

184 

207 

160 

7 

148 

156 

124  46 

66  54 

170 

168 

14 

66 

124  49 

166 



95  84 

2,901 

4.702 

7,702 

4,554 

4,784 

4.222 

1,204 

1.280 

199  90 

84  00 

2,050 
89 

3,147 
837 

4,859 
721 

'3,626 
122 

2.348 
412 

1,717 
231 

iii 

52 

549 
80 

186  66 
203  78 

84  00 

723 
39 

1,010 
208 

8,864 

1,874 
248 

4,088 

412 
395 

1,488 

1,606 
368 

1,666 

1,855 
419 

1,076 

1,011 

651 

226  38 
212  88 

6.004 

867 

8,259 

177  28 

120  00 

1,574 

3.466 

2,749 

1,268 

1,467 

886 

867 

2,684 

207  28 
ISO  00 

165 

3,073 
670 

587 
82 

158  96 

414 

147  89 

1,800 
2,051 

36H 

7 

350 
225 

2,287 
6 

140  18 

1.145 

1,004 

71 

1,942 

7J 

2.850 

1.277 
1,079 

49 
S 

1,680 

620 

2,500 

S9 

708 

500 

1,748 

755 

988 

846 

4 

1,580 

220 

6,122 

7 

89 

109 

1,600 

7 

302 

190 

2,408 

J 

15 

142  03 

271 

220  70 

96  06 

1,746 

3(>5 

7 

137  61 

119  76 

475 

392 
83 

122 

17 

1,282 

297 
935 

580 

1,120 

183 
937 

299 

174 

62 
112 

28 

8 
7 

1 

820 

442 

320 
122 

8.252 

207 

268 

186  45 

172  28 
200  23 

887  14 

431  S3 

817 

1,591 

008 

204 

225 

186  97 

42  16 

1,275 

£2 

1,894 

S 
904 
490 

3 

819 
t 

977 

1,142 

SO 
451 
691 

'JO 

2,180 

614 

90 
177 
237 

10 

116 

469 

101 

9 

86 

160  01 

86  81 

547 

343 

116 

22 
169 

35 
51 

159  76 

728 
22 

116 

9 

160  25 

86  81 

200 

S 

2,095 
94 

922 

2,176 

6 

114 

211  84 

141  26 

1,180 

111 

60 

8 

33 

10 

124 

110 

105 

187  68 

157  82 

800 

485 
443 
49 

142  60 

307 

94 

124 

5 

152  48 

75 

106  25 

24,489 

l,89i 

39,359 

SSI 

40,230 

661 

25,471 

6' 

27,684 

19,755 

14,268 

17,051 

SOS 

245,220 

1S,587 

8193  78 

109  69 
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GROUPS  OF  TWDUSTRIB8  AND 
TRADES. 


NUMBBB  OF  UNIOITS. 


New 
York 
City. 


Otber 
town*. 


New 
York 
State. 


Sex. 


Mbmbbbship  of  Unions. 


New 
York 
City. 


Other 

toWDB. 


New 
York 
Bute. 


1.  Balld*f ,  Stone  W'klns,  Btc. 

Stone  working 


Brick  and  cement  nutking... 
Iff  tradea.. 
Baildlog  and  street  labor 


Building  and  paving  tra 


S.  dothins  »nd  TextilM.. 
Garments 

Hats,  oapaand  furs 


Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laun- 
dry  


Textiles. 


8.  Ketala,     Machinery 
Shipbuilding 


nnd 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  &  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen.... 
Shlpboilding 


4.  Transportation. 
Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  driTers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  h'dl'rs,  truckmen,  etc. 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto. 


0.  Tobaoco  . 


7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Midt  liquora  &>  mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnalo 


0.  Wood  Wk*g  &  Furniture. 

10.  Beataurant  &  BetaU  Trade 
Hotels  and  restaarants  ... 
Retail  trade 


11.  Pnblio  Employment. 


1 8.  Miseellaneous 

Glass 

BarberiDg 

Other  distinct  trades., 
Mixed  employment.... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


175 

12 


140 
23 

50 

85 
7 
6 
2 


16 
29 

18 

85 

23 
12 

18 
29 

18 

7 
6 

18 

10 
3 
2 
6 


515 


840 

28 

8 

280 

20 


100 

88 
6 
16 
18 
22 

245 

170 
16 

54 

6 

198 

136 

7 
5 

1 
40 

70 

44 

85 
39 
46 

25 
42 

70 

30 
40 

63 

84 
J2 
31 
28 
13 


1,866 


515 

39 

8 

429 

48 

150 

74 
18 
21 
20 
28 

888 

204 

88 

81 
15 

240 

156 

8 

9 

2 

66 

99 

57 

120 

62 
58 

88 
71 

88 

87 
46 

81 

94 

15 
83 
83 
13 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

(M 

{f 

CM 

{f 

<M 
\F 
CM 
\F 

{!• 

CM 

Jf 

M 
CM 

M 

CM 

£ 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

CM 

{f 

M 

M 
M 


CM 

Jf 

CM 

Jf 

CM 

M 
M 

n 

M 
M 


1,881 


62.681 

4,987 


44.124 
13,570 

26,060 

6,810 

23,788 

6,729 

1,806 

76 

412 

6 

557 


17,021 

90 

7,823 
1,733 
20 
6,001 
1,464 

10,897 
S 

2,780 
5 

8,000 
833 
450 

8.834 

18,948 

4S0 

4,280 
t,S4t 

4,781 

2,391 
2,3i0 

0,07! 

465 

5,845 


1,238 
SIO 
658 
580 

SIO 

6,908 


078 

817 
183 

478 


168.604 

10,418 

174,0*^2 


22,720 

1,271 

710 

19,858 

1,381 

5,666 

5.547 

1,572 

1,926 

488 

120 

1,632 

649 

993 

ISl 

1,036 

621 

18,521 


13,689 
621 


8,945 
816 

28,471 


14,551 


1,088 

423 

2,000 

4,664 

8,187 

426 

8,491 

J47 

4.720 

2,208 
2,511 

2,107 

66 

2,898 
22 

6,064 

103 
2,278 
2,786 

192 

1,224 

10 

5,405 

377 
1,605 
1,474 
1,049 


97,919 

4,200 

108,110 


85,401 

6,258 

710 

63,482 

14,951 

81.726 

10,167 

25,355 

8,6r>6 

1,741 

196 
2,044 

666 
1,550 

JSl 
1,036 

621 

85,542 

20 

21,462 

2,864 

20 

9,946 

1,780 

84.868 
5 

17,881 
5 
4,088 
1,256 
8.880 
8,398 

17,080 

906 

7,721 

2,489 

9,451 

4.600 
4,661 

11,179 

609 

8,288 
22 

6,802 

602 
2,936 
3,366 

602 

8,182 

10 

6,888 

694 

1.788 
1,052 
1,949 


261.528 

14,618 
876,141 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin 

PUBUSHED  QUABTEBI.T  BT  THE  STATE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

Vol.  4,  No.  I.  March,  1902.  Whole  No.  12. 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1901  only  4.6  per 
Employment,  cent  of  97,270  members  of  labor  organizations 
in  the  State  were  idle  as  compared  with  8.5  per  cent  fop  the 
same  188  unions  in  the  corresponding  period  one  year  ago, 
when  the  idleness  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Similarly  the  proportion  of  members  idle  at 
the  end  of  December  declined  from  25.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  19.1 
per  cent  in  1901,  the  decreased  idleness  being  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  building,  clothing  and  baking  trades.  At  the 
end  of  January,  1902,  there  was  a  small  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  building  and  furniture  trades,  which  caused  the 
average  proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  all  trades  and  indus- 
tries to  rise  to  20.9  per  cent. 

BttUdinv  The  favorabl**  conditions  of  employment  indicated 
Operations,  j^y  ^j^^  reduccd  amouut  of  idleness  in  the  building 
trades  unions  are  also  revealed  in  the  statistics  of  buildings 
authorized  by  the  municipal  building  bureaus  in  the  large  cities. 
In  New  York  City  the  number  of  buildings  completed  was 
4,027  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1901  as  compared  with  3,270  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1900,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  build- 
ings for  which  plans  were  approved  in  the  last  quarter  of  1901 
was  thirty-one  million  dollars  as  compared  with  twenty-two 
million  dollars  in  1900.    From  these  figures  it  does  not  appear 
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that  the  new  tenement-house  law  has  seriously  hampered  build- 
ing operations  in  Greater  New  York,  as  some  have  apprehended. 
Buffalo  has  recovered  from  the  slight  reaction  following  the 
Exposition,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  projected  buildings  in  the 
three  final  months  of  1901  far  exceeded  that  for  the  parallel 
period  in  1900  or  1899.  The  same  statement  applies  to  Roches- 
ter, while  in  Syracuse  the  figures  of  1901  were  inferior  to  1900, 
but  superior  to  1898  and  1899. 

immiarration.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  The  number  of  arrivals  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1901  was  93,628  as  compared  with  74,432  one  year  ago 
and  83,265  in  the  preceding  quarter  of  1901.  The  increase 
was  26  per  cent  over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  and  12  per  cent 
over  the  third  quarter  of  1901.  The  people  from  Southern  Italy 
retained  the  lead  by  contributing  26  per  cent  of  the  immigra- 
tion, the  Hebrews  following  with  11  per  cent,  the  Germans  with 
10  per  cent  and  the  Poles  with  9  per  cent,  whose  proportional 
increase  since  1900  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
nationality. 

Industrial  "^^^  Burcau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  re- 
DiBputes.  corded  16  trade  disputes  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1901.  None  of  these  were  on  a  large  scale,  the  entire 
number  of  employees  involved  having  been  2,281,  in  46 
establishments,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  working  days 
lost  having  been  only  24,300.  Measured  by  days  lost,  the  largest 
dispute  was  that  of  the  Oneida  cigar  makers,  which  was 
adjusted,  at  the  end  of  33  days,  by  action  of  the  International 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  the  local  branch  having  struck  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  union.  On  March  6,  1902,  the  controversy 
between  the  New  York  Sun  newspaper  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  Stereotypers  Union  No.  1,  which  began  August 
5,  1899,  was  finally  settled.  And  on  February  12  a  long- 
standing controversy  between  the  bricklayers'  organizations 
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and  the  sub-contractors  on  the  New  York  City  rapid  transit 
tunnel,  which  had  resulted  in  an  extensive  substitution  of  con- 
crete for  brick  work  in  the  plans,  was  adjusted  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  officers  of  the  national  union.  The  agreement 
provides  for  the  arbitration  of  future  disputes  through  a  per- 
manent joint  committee  of  employers  and  workmen. 

The  utility  of  these  trade  agreements  and  stand- 

Affrcementfi  in 

tbe  Printing  iug  committces  or  commissioners  is  newly  ex- 
uu  ry.  empliflied  in  the  recent  action  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  in  February  voted  to  extend  its  agreement 
with  the  International  Typographical  Union  for  five  years,  from 
May  1st  next.  The  report  of  the  standing  committee  to  con- 
sider labor  problems  showed  that,  since  the  appointment  in 
1900  of  the  special  commissioner  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Association  in  the  event  of  trade  disputes,  strikes  have  not 
occurred  in  any  of  the  establishments  controlled  by  its  members, 
owing  to  the  conciliatory  methods  pursued  by  that  official.  A 
five  years'  agreement  is  also  being  negotiated  by  the  Associa- 
tion with  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union. 

^  ^  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  success  of  these 

Metiiod  of      trade  agreements  for  arbitration,  many  employ- 
Arbitration.  ^  , ,     ^.    .       ,  ,   , 

ers  are  unfavorably  disposed  toward  them  on  the 

ground  that  the  workmen  can  violate  them  with  impunity. 
They  demand  that  the  unions  shall  first  be  incorporated  so  as 
to  insure  their  legal  responsibility.  The  unions,  however,  are 
at  present  unfavorably  disposed  toward  that  policy.  Hence  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  novel  arrangement  entered  into  by  a 
firm  of  Brooklyn  shoe  manufacturers  and  its  employees,  which 
came  into  notice  when  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement 
requested  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  arbitrate 
their  differences.    This   agreement  provided  that  each  party 
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should  post  f  10,000  as  a  surety  for  the  acceptance  of  an  award 
made  by  arbitrators.  The  firm's  guarantee  was  a  bond  for  that 
amount;  the  employees'  guarantee  was  a  fund  accumulated  from 
a  weekly  5  per  cent  assessment  on  wages.  This  fund,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  dispute  mentioned  amounted  to  about  f  5,000, 
was  held  by  the  firm,  who  paid  interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent.  The  dispute,  which  embraced  three  points  or  differ- 
ences, was  arbitrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties. 

Joint  Another  innovation  which  should  diminish  the 

InvestlvatliiK 

Committees,  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  this  country 
has  been  introduced  by  agreement  between  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  and  the  manufacturers  of  glafis  bulbs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1901  the  union  sought  a  10  per  cent  advance 
in  wages,  which  the  manufacturers  were  not  disposed  to  grant 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  then  be  unable  to  compete  with 
European  manufacturers  in  the  making  of  glass  bulbs  for 
incandescent  lamps.  But  the  threatened  dispute  was  averted 
by  the  simple  agreement  of  both  sides  to  send  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  Europe  and  investigate  the  conditions  of  production  in 
the  European  factories.  The  proposition  came  from  the 
employers,  and  was  accepted  by  the  workers  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  one.  Each  party  pays  the  expenses  of  its  own  representative, 
but  the  two  commissioners  are  traveling  and  working  together. 
If  they  find  that  foreign  manufacturers  can  lay  down  glass 
bulbs  in  American  markets  at  the  American  cost  price,  no 
advance  in  wages  will  be  made;  if  they  are  not  able  so  to  do, 
the  American  manufacturers  are  to  give  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  dating  from  December  1,  1901. 

.  1 '  For  the  first  time  the  Bulletin  contains  a  report 

Bureau  of  -^ 

Factory        of  the  quarter's  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection.    It  shows  that  4,574  factories 
and  bakeries  and  1,370  tenement  workroome  were  inspected 
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in  October,  November  and  December,  1901.  The  number 
of  applications  for  licenses  to  carry  on  work  in  tene- 
ments was  3,750,  and  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
licenses  outstanding  since  the  end  of  September  was  2,426.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  licenses  in  force  was  31,213, 
of  which  22,387  were  in  New  York  City.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents reported  to  the  Bureau  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1901  was 
762.  There  were  15  fatal  accidents,  the  majority  of  which 
occurred  either  in  connection  with  elevators  or  with  shafting. 

wases  in  1900  ^  ^^^  feature  in  the  1901  report  of  the  Bureau 
and  1901.  ^  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  summarized  in  the 
Bulletin,  is  a  table  showing  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
1901  in  the  rates  of  wages  of  members  of  labor  organizations. 
The  increases  vastly  preponderated  over  the  decreases,  47,585 
persons  having  obtained  advances  as  compared  with  2,668  who 
sustained  losses.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  gain  of  the 
former  was  |1.97  and  loss  of  the  latter  f2.67.  The  net  result 
of  all  the  changes  was  that  these  50,253  members  of  labor 
unions  gained  a  weekly  addition  to  their  wages  of  f86,807, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  f  1.73  each  per  week. 

otber  Facts  The  BULLETIN  coutaius  a  uumbcr  of  additional 
tbe^A^tiai  Summary  tables  from  the  first  annual  report 
Report.  Qf  ^ije  Department,  which  itself  requires  con- 
siderable time  for  printing.  Among  these  are  tables  showing 
the  number  of  factories,  and  persons  employed  in  factories,  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  State  and  in  the  State's  leading  indus- 
tries; number  of  sweat-shops  and  workers  in  tenemenits; 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  etc. 

Judicial        -^^    decision   of   particular    importance   to    the 

Decisions,      interests    of    working-people    has    lately    been 

rendered  by  New  York  courts.    The  county  judge  of  Orange 
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county  has  indeed  held  the  eight-hour  law  unconstitutional, 
but  that  court  has  purely  local  authority.  In  Kansas,  however, 
the  highest  court  has  sustained  an  eight-hour  law  similar  to 
that  of  New  York. 


Penaion        The    first    large-ficale    system    of    pensions    for 

System 
Bstabllslied 


System        superannuated  employees  in  this  State  has  been 


In  New  York,  established  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
of  New  York  City.  At  the  age  of  70  years,  employees  will  be 
retired  on  pension,  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company  25  years  receiving  25  per  cent  of  their  wages  and  for 
35  years'  service  a  pension  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  wages. 

Compulsory  The  BULLETIN  publishes  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Arbitration.  ^  prominent  trade  union  official  of  New  Zealand 
in  which  he  holds  that  the  compulsory  arbitration  act  '^  has  done 
a  lot  for  unionism,  and  although  there  are  some  things  that 
could  be  improved  upon,  the  unionists  of  the  colony  are  very 
solid  for  retaining  it  on  the  statute  book."  It  may  be  added 
that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  recently  sent  a  commissioner 
to  New  Zealand  to  investigate  the  workings  of  the  act  and  that 
his  report  was  upon  the  whole  so  favorable  that  New  South 
Wales  has  also  enacted  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  of  November,  1901,  reprinted  the 
larger  part  of  the  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  commissioner, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  discriminating  study  of  the  New 
Zealand  act  that  has  as  yet  been  published. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  t90t. 

Returns  from  188  labor  unions  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  97,270  indicate  that  employment  was  more  general  in 
October,  November  and  December  in  1901  than  in  the  same 
months  of  preceding  years.  The  number  of  members  idle 
during  the  entire  quarter  was  4,429,  or  4.6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  8.5  per  cent  in  1900,  while  the  number  idle  at  the 
end  of  December,  1901,  was  18,593,  or  19.1  per  cent  of  all  mem- 
bers as  compared  with  25.7  at  the  end  of  December,  1900. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1902,  the  number  unemployed  had 
slightly  increased,  being  20,115,  or  20.9  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship at  that  date. 

The  statistics  are  given  in  Table  1,  on  page  56,  for  the  various 
industries  and  trades  arranged  under  the  usual  headings.  The 
following  summary  of  that  table  includes  the  essential  items 
under  the  twelve  groups  or  classes  of  industries: 

TABLE  1. 
UHSllPLOYMBirT  IN  188  RSFBISBHTATITS  TTnOICB. 

FKBCnrTAOB  IDLE— 

During  fourth  At  end  of  At  end 

Nnmberldle          quarter  December           of 

December  81,  < • »        , • »  JanuMy 

IWl.  1900.         1901.  1900.         1901.  1900. 

l.Bolldlng.  Stone  working 1.076  10.1          8.8  35.8          97.5  83.6 

3.  Clothing  and  teztUee 1,489  16.6          7.5  47.2          S4.3  19.3 

8.  Hetalt,  maohlnery,  etc 118           1.0         1.0  11.3  8.5          7.5 

4.  Transportation  599            5.8          4.6  17.1  18.4  33.7 

5.  Printing 786            7.7          7.8  10.8  8.8  13.3 

6.  Tobacco 88             1.5           1.5  13.8  14.6            4.4 

7.  Food  and  UqnorB  140  17.1          4.8  30.6           9.8           8.3 

8.  Theaters  and  mwle 15           0.0         1.8  9.9  10.8  18.4 

9.  Woodworking 48           7.1          1.8  11.0  18.6  88.6 

10.  Restaorants 60  1.0  8.0  14.7  11.8  7.6 

11.  Public  employment 65  0.0  8.5  13.8  8.5  8.7 

13.  XlBcellaneous 10  9.3  .8  33.3  18.0  83.4 

Total 4,439  51  Zi  85.7  19.1  30.9 

This  table  shows  that  more  than  one-half  the  unemployed 
are  in  the  building  and  clothing  trades  unions  (Groups  I  and  II), 
and  that  the  general  averages  for  all  trades  really  depend  upon 
the  fluctuations  in  these  two  groups.  The  percentage  of  idle- 
ness throughout  the  quarter  declined  from  10.1  in  1900  to  3.8 
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in  1901  in  the  building  trades,  and  from  16.6  to  7.5  in  the  clothing 
trades,  and  the  result  is  a  diminution  in  the  aggregate  from 
8.5  to  4.6.  Similarly  the  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of 
December,  1900  and  1901,  fell  from  35.3  to  27.5  in  the  building 
trades  and  from  47.2  to  24.2  in  the  clothing  trades;  the  decline 
in  all  industries  was  at  the  same  time  from  25.7  to  19.1.'  At  the 
end  of  January,  it  had  risen  to  20.9,  which  was  due  to  increased 
idleness  in  the  building,  transport  and  furniture  trades. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  January  were  principally 
slack  work  or  unfavorable  weather,  thus: 

TABLE  2. 
Causes  op  Idlbrbss  at  the  End  op  Jaituart,  1902. 

Proportioii  of 
Number  each  caose  In 

Idle.  total. 

Slack  work 9,a«  4«.l 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials 8.75S  48.8 

Sickness,  accident,  old  age 1.456  7.8 

Strike  or  lockout 131  .7 

Othercaoses 504  2.1 

20.115  100 

Of  the  8,755  unionists  idle  on  account  of  the  season,  4,879 
are  in  the  building  trades  and  2,800  are  in  a  union  of  seamen 
on  the  great  lakes;  many,  if  not  most  of  the  latter  doubtless 
find  employment  in  other  occupations  during  the  winter  when 
lake  navigation  is  closed.  The  same  statement  will  apply  to 
a  certain  number  of  unemployed  workingmen  of  other  trades 
whose  whereabouts  may  be  unknown  to  the  secretary  of  their 
union. 

These  statistics,  which  are  derived  from  reports  from  188 
representative  unions  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the 
statistics  for  the  years  1897-99  based  on  quarterly  reports  from 
all  unions.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  various 
trades  are  not  represented  in  precisely  the  same  proportions  in 
the  two  sets  of  returns.  Thus  tfie  following  table  shows  that 
the  clothing  and  typographical  trades  (Groups  II  and  V)  are 
more  heavily  represented  in  the  statistics  of  the  188  selected 
unions  than  in  those  of  all  the  unions. 
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TABLE  s. 
CSoMPABiflon  or  All  Uhiorb  akv  188  Sblkctkd  Uriokb  at  thb  Eiid  of  Dbcsmbbe,  1900. 


MKMBEB8  RBPOBTINO. 

OROUP. 

NUMBBBS. 

EACH  TBADB 
IN   TOTAL. 

MUMBBRB. 

PBOPOBTIOB 
IN  TOTAL. 

1901. 

All 

unlonB. 

Selected 

UnlODB. 

All 

unions. 

Selected 
unions. 

All 

unions. 

Selected 
unions. 

All 

unions. 

Selected 
unions. 

All 
unions. 

Selected 
unions. 

I 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

67,840 
36.911 
81.687 
»,463 
17,390 
10,108 
9.875 
6,858 
8,668 
5.188 
6,486 
4,199 

36.901 
18.098 
10.484 
10,897 
9.604 
3,843 
8,186 
1,014 
3.445 
1,979 
1,734 
962 

80.1 

13. 

14.3 

13.3 
7.7 
4.8 
4.3 
3.8 
8.9 
3.8 
3.9 
1.9 

83. 

15.6 
13.4 
13.4 
11.4 
3.8 
8.7 
1.2 
3.9 
3.4 
8.1 
1.1 

31.578 

9.914 

8.689 

6.408 

1,444 

1,948 

1.806 

461 

935 

508 

374 

675 

9,486 

6,184 

1.165 

1,781 

993 

800 

646 

100 

369 

390 

330 

318 

4H.9 

30.3 

7.5 

18.0 

3.9 

4.0 

8.7 

.9 

1.9 

1.0 

.6 

1.4 

43.8 
38.6 

?■* 

I'.O 
1.0 

80.9 
15.3 
13.9 
13.4 
6.5 
8.7 
8.4 
4.3 
8.0 
3.5 
8.0 
3.8 

39.8 
19.6 
13.4 
13.7 
10.3 
3.3 
3.3 
1.3 
3.8 
2.1 
1.9 
1.5 

Total.. 

393.642 

84,061 

100 

100 

49,110 

31.650 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  returns  is,  however, 
relatively  small,  so  far  as  the  membership  at  the  latest  date 
(September  30,  1901)  is  concerned.  But  the  selected  unions  con- 
tain a  rather  larger  percentage  of  the  unemployed  than  of  the 
membership.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  clothing  trades; 
here  the  26  selected  unions  contained  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
members  in  the  organizations  of  this  industry  at  the  end  of 
December,  1900,  and  at  the  same  time  62  per  cent  of  all  the 
unemployed  members  of  those  organizations.  At  the  same  date 
the  entire  188  selected  unions  contained  44  per  cent  of  all  the 
unemployed  as  compared  with  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  member- 
ship. These  facts  indicate  that  the  selection  of  the  larger 
unions,  which  are  chiefly  in  New  York  City,  somewhat  exag- 
gerates the  amount  of  idleness.  The  following  comparison  will 
show  the  trades  in  which  such  overemphasis  occurs: 

TABLE  4. 
IDLBHBSS  AT  END  Or  DBCBXBBB,  1900. 


I.  Building,  etc 

II.  Clothing,  etc 

III.  Metals,  etc. 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  etc 

VI.  Tot>acoo 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music , 

IX.  Woodworking,  etc 

X.  Restaurants,  etc , 

XI.  PubUo  employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Total 23.4 


ALL  UNIONS. 

Selected 
unions. 
State. 

New  York  City. 

Up-State. 

State. 

33.8 

30.2 

32.0 

85.8 

42.5 

23.8 

36.8 

47.2 

10.2 

12.9 

11.6 

11.2 

23.3 

20.8 

21.7 

17.1 

9.1 

5.2 

8.4 

10.3 

9.5 

85.9 

18.2 

12.8 

14.1 

13.8 

13.9 

20.6 

5.4 

18.9 

7.8 

9.9 

8.2 

16.0 

10.7 

11.0 

20.6 

5.7 

9.7 

14.7 

4.9 

0.6 

4.2 

12.8 

88.8 

11.6 

16.1 

22.2 

19.8 


25.7 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentages  of  idlenesa  in  the  188 
selected  unions  usually  follow  those  of  all  unions  in  New  York 
City  rather  than  the  interior  towns,  an  exception  being  the  trans- 
port trades  (Group  IV);  and  in  Groups  III,  VIII,  IX,  the  per- 
centage for  the  selected  unions  is  nearer  the  average  for  the 
State  than  for  either  New  York  City  or  "  up-State."  In  one  or 
two  instances,  the  percentage  of  idleness  in  the  selected  unions 
is  larger  than  it  is  for  all  unions  in  either  New  York  City  or  the 
remainder  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  plain  why  the  percentage  of  idleness  in  the  selected 
unions  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  that  for  all  unions  in 
years  previous  to  1900.  Such  comparison  will  have  to  be  an 
indirect  one,  thus: 

TABLE  ft. 

NUMBBR  AMD  PBRCKMTAOB  OF  THE  UnSMFXX>TKD. 

DURING  BVTIRB  QUARTKR.     AT  THE  BHD  OF  DECEMBER. 

Per-  Per- 

Tear.  Number,  centage.  Number,  centage. 

A.  ulUnniofu: 

1697. 10.182  5.8  80,898  28.6 

1898 15.477  '8.9  46,608  96.7 

1899 10.388  4.6  41,686  19.4 

1900 10,484  4.4  49,110  38.0 

jB.  188  aeteoted  uniotu: 

1900 7.199  8.5  91.680  SS.7 

1901 4,429  4.6  18,598  19.1 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  there  was  less  idleness  in 

1900  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  the  three  preceding 
years;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  was  considerably 
less  idleness  in  1901  than  in  1900,  it  follows  that,  as  respects 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 

1901  was  the  best  year  that  we  have  had  in  recent  times — at 
least  since  the  panic  of  1893. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.     New  York  City. 

Continued  activity  in  operations  is  indicated  in  the  statistical 
returns  for  the  final  quarter  of  1901.  Though  a  decline  was 
reported  in  the  number  of  buildings  projected,  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1900,  the  amount 
involved  in  the  enterprises  was  f8,816,612  more  than  the 
recorded  cost  of  those  planned  in  the  previous  year. 

During  the  quarterly  term  considered  in  1901  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  406  in  the  number  of  buildings  commenced,  as 
compared  with  the  same  time  in  1900.  The  decrease  was  in 
October  and  November,  but  in  December  a  decided  improve- 
ment was  shown,  the  increase  over  that  month  in  the  preceding 
year  having  been  108  buildings. 

As  to  the  number  of  structures  completed,  the  figures  for  the 
closing  quarter  of  last  year  exhibit  a  gain  of  757  over  the  1900 
period. 

NEW  AND  REMODELED  BUILDINGS  FOK  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  APPROVED,  THEIR  ESTI- 
MATED COST,  AND  THE  NUMBER  COUMENGED  AND  COMPLETED  DURING  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1900  AND  1901. 


NUMBBB    OF 
DTTfT.nTaaji 

EsTDiAnD  COST  or 

NUMBKR    OF 
BUILDinOB 

MONTHS. 

COMinDICBD. 

OOMFUEnED. 

1900. 

656 
578 
632 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

814 
746 
487 

1901. 

1900. 

602 
470 
596 

1901. 

LVeufBuUdinoB: 

October. 

600 
464 
618 

17,359,578 
5.290.771 
7.689.980 

$10,260,874 
8.182,886 
7.622.468 

618 
541 
599 

625 

NoTember. 

793 

December 

866 

Total , 

1.761 

1.672 

$20,840,829 

$26,015,228 

2.047 

1,753 

1,668 

2,284 

October. 

662 
401 
368 

489 
885 

$645,947 
845,982 
687,679 

$1,086,848 

585,878 

8,096,860 

548 
459 
805 

528 
866 

801 

568 

524 
510 

612 

Morember , 

646 

December 

585 

Total 

1.886 

1.206 

11,628.888 

$4,770,576 

1.807 

1.195 

1,602 

1,748 

ni  Total    of    New    Bufldingg    and 
October. 

1,218 
974 
895 

1,089 

786 

1,008 

$8,004,825 
5,636,708 
8,827,669 

$11,846,222 
8,718.264 
10,721.813 

1.397 

1.205 

792 

1,141 
907 
900 

1,170 

994 

1,106 

1.137 

November 

1,439 

1.451 

* 

Total 

8,067 

2,878 

$21,960,137 

$80,785,799 

3.854 

2,948 

8,270 

4.027 
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II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buifalo. — As  far  as  indicated  by  the  filing  of  plans  for  build- 
ing permits,  Buffalo's  building  operations  were  not  seriously  in- 
terrupted by  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  During  the  eariy 
summer  the  undertakings  were  indeed  small,  and  alterations 
planned  are  still  insignificant.  But  since  August  the  cost,  if 
not  the  number,  of  the  new  buildings  projected  has  exceeded 
that  in  1899  and  1900,  with  the  exception  of  one  month;  in 
November,  1900,  the  plans  filed  for  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
showed  a  cost  of  |370,000,  which  considerably  increased  the 
figures  for  that  month,  thus: 

BUFFALO-OCTOBER,  NOVEHBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

Number  of  Pbbhits.  Estim atbd  Cost  of  BuiiJ>iifOB. 


New  Buildings  : 

October 

1809. 
....      185 

1900. 
S5 

48 
57 

160 

52 
29 

87 

118 

107 
77 
94 

278 

1901. 
55 
54 
78 

187 

90 
25 
27 

82 

85 
79 
105 

269 

1899. 

1900. 

$159,838 

887,440 

468,760 

$1,486,088 

$62,925 
83,110 
106.688 

1901. 
$218,111 

586,80$ 
1,158,744 

NoTomber 

....        76 

December .....>.... 

. . . .      IM 

....      330 

ToUl 

$590,546 

$1,908,164 

$27,964 
25.790 
24,740 

AUeraUonM: 

October 

....        85 

NoTember 

....        28 

Deoember 

....        80 

....        98 

Total 

$89,777 

$202,578 

$222,758 
890.500 
575,298 

$1,6S8.606 

$78,414 

$241,065 

562,029 

1,178,484 

October 

....      170 

NoTember 

....      104 

December ,..,...., 

....      189 

....      418 

Total 

$690,323 

$1,961,578 

Rochester. — ^The  statistics  published  in  the  December  Bulletin 
revealed  a  notable  increase  in  building  operations  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1901  as  compared  with  previous  years;  while  in  the 
fourth  quarter  the  aggregate  cost  of  projected  builjdings 
slightly  declined,  it  still  exceeded  the  record  of  1898-1900,  as 
shown  below:  

ROCHESTER—FOURTH  QUARTER,  189S-1901. 

.      NUMBBB.  ESTIMATBD  GOBT. 

«■  *  \         f— *     _  . 

1898.     2899.     1900.     1901.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

New  buildings 125       112       101       144       $887,484    $241,887   $201,220   $510,002 

Remodeled  buildlngi.      23        32        85        48  18,150       41,880       25;M0       88,588 


Total  148       144       136       192       $400,684    $288,207    $226,400    $658,685 
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Syracuse. — In  Syracuse  the  records  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1898-1901  show  that  the  latest  period  compares  favorably  with 
previous  years,  save  1900,  which  was  exceptional: 

8TRACUSE— FOURTH  QUARTER,  1898-1901. 

New  Asditiors 

builoihob.         ahd  altkratioh8.         total. 


No.         Cost.         No.  **""*«"      Na         Cost. 


Estimated 
cost. 

October 28  $988,730        W        |16,660  58      1805,800 

November »>  75,990        17  11,475  87  87,495 

December 17  40,700         18  3,200  80  48,900 


Total,  Oct-Deo.  1901...  65  #405,880  60  $31,885  125  $486,715 

1900...  84  677,705  87  45.258  171  72^958 

1899...  88  274,285  58  18,606  141  292,891 

1898...  101  177,885  82  42,018  188  219,848 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

That  the  flood  tide  of  immigration  has  again  set  in  is  evi- 
denced by  the  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  1901,  during  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  when  contrasted  with  the 
like  three  months  of  1900,  and  also  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  over 
the  third  quarter  of  1901.  The  arrivals  in  the  three  periods 
noted  numbered  93,628,  74,432,  and  83,265,  respectively. 

The  people  from  Southern  Italy  maintained  the  lead  in  the 
October-December  quarter  of  1901,  representing  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  newcomers,  or  24,745  in  number.  Following  these 
were  the  Hebrews,  with  10,212  (11  per  cent),  the  Germans,  with 
9,164  (10  per  cent),  and  the  Poles,  with  8,523  (9  per  c^nt). 

The  greatest  proportional  increase  in  immigration,  consider- 
ing only  those  races  whose  numbers  were  above  1,500,  was 
among  the  Polish  element,  which  was  65  per  cent  above  the 
figures  presented  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1900.  The 
Irish  race  showed  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent. 

Within  the  closing  three  months  of  1901  the  proportion  of 
male  immigrants  was  64  per  cent,  as  against  59  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  year,  wWle  the  percentages  of  female  arrivals  were, 
respectively,  36  and  41.  For  the  1901  quarter  the  largest  dis- 
proportion among  the  sexes  was  credited  to  the  Croatians  and 
Slovenians — 81  per  cent  males,  19  per  cent  females;  while  the 
Scandinavians  had  the  smallest  disparity — 61  per  cent  males, 
49  per  cent  females. 

In  the  immigration  during  the  closing  three  months  of  1901 
16  per  cent  of  the  people  were  under  14  years  of  age,  78  per 
cent  were  from  14  to  45  years,  and  6  per  cent  were  45  years  and 
over.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  (22,720)  of  those  who  were  14  years 
of  age  and  over  were  illiterate — could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and  321  (.4  per  cent)  could  read,  but  could  not  write. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  93,628  alien  passengers  gave  New 
York  State  as  their  place  of  destination;  23  per  cent  were  bound 
to  points  in  Pennsylvania,  6  per  cent  to  New  Jersey,  6  per  cent 
to  Illinois,  and  4  per  cent  to  Massachusetts.  A  comparatively 
small  number  (only  2  per  cent)  were  destined  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  4  per  cent  went  to  the  far  West. 
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AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  WHO  LANDED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING- 
THE  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  81, 1901. 


Alabama 103 

Alaska 7 

Arlsona 73 

Arkansas 32 

GallfomU 1,809 

Colorado 961 

Conneottcut 3,614 

Delaware Ill 

District  of  Colombia 69 

Florida  59 

Georgia 41 

HawaU 19 

Idaho 40 

lUlDoU 5.174 

508 

104 

575 

351 

58 

286 

104 

841 

4,108 


Indiana .  

Indian  Territory., 
Iowa 


Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaobusetts 

Michigan 1.468 

Minnesota 797 

Mississippi 84 

Missouri 561 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 


187 

49& 

47 

.    10» 

New  Jersey 5,7BS^ 

NewMezioo 8» 

New  York S5.9SS 

North  Carolina 10 

North  Dakota 704 

Ohio 8,784 

Oklahoma 86 

Oregon 118 

PennsylTania »  31,49S 

Khodelsland 880 

South  Carolina IS 

South  Dakota 854 

Tennessee 121 

Texas 392 

Utah m 

Vermont 181 

Virginia V» 

Washington 454 

West  Virginia 544 

Wisconsin 89 

Wyoming 181 


Total. 


98.688 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU* 

The  quarter  ending  December  31,  1901,  ends  another  year  of 
this  Bureau's  work  and  indicates  the  growth,  slow  but  sure, 
along  all  the  lines  of  our  records.  As  previously  stated,  the 
usefulness  of  this  Bureau  will  grow  in  proportion  as  its  exist- 
ence is  known  to  the  general  public.  We  take  every  means 
within  our  power  to  bring  our  work  permanently  before  the 
public  and  we  find  that  one  of  our  best  methods  is  advertising 
this  through  what  is  known  as  our  confidential  inquiry  which 
is  sent  out  to  the  former  employers  of  people  who  register  here 
for  work.  This  confidential  inquiry  is  relative  to  the  capability, 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  people  seeking  employment.  This 
method  of  advertising  is  very  effective  because,  first,  it  advises 
the  people  of  our  existence,  and  secondly,  it  demonstrates  the 
care  we  take  to  have  our  record  clear  as  to  the  ability  and 
honesty  of  people  whom  we  introduce  to  employers.  We  would 
like  to  use  every  means  of  bringing  our  Bureau's  work  before 
the  people.  It  would  be  of  great  service  and  advantage  to  use 
extensively  the  columns  of  the  New  York  papers  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  such  form  of  advertising  is  very  expensive  and  unless 
it  could  be  entered  into  extensively,  a  small  advertisement 
would  be  of  very  little  purpose.  We  at  present  use  the  news- 
paper press  for  advertising,  just  as  far  as  the  limit  of  our  appro- 
priation permits. 

This  year,  as  usual,  a  great  number  of  the  people  who  seek  to 
have  their  work  placed  on  the  market  through  the  Bureau,  are 
very  poor  people,  and  also  quite  a  number  of  them  are  advanced 
in  years.  During  the  year  we  have  had  very  many  cases  where 
people  who  were  employed  did  not  have  as  much  as  a  five-cent 
piece  to  pay  carfare  to  their  destination.  The  most  grievous 
part  is  that  such  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  intemperance  or 
want  of  thrift. 

It  appears  to  be  a  great  question  with  us  at  present  what 
are  we  going  to  do  for  the  aged.    Old  people  are  not  wanted 
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in  any  of  the  trades.  The  railroads  will  not  give  them  employ- 
ment, and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel  complain  that  age  with 
them  is  a  barrier  to  getting  a  new  assignment,  if  they  are  for 
the  time  being  without  a  pulpit.  The  statement  was  made  in 
my  presence  recently,  at  a  meeting  which  I  attended.  While  we, 
as  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  make  every  effort  to  fill  all  the 
orders  which  come  to  us,  we  nevertheless  keep  in  sight  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years  and  out  of  employment,  and  urge 
employers  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  work. 

During  the  year  5,828  people  made  application  for  work,  of 
whom  2,198  were  men  and  3,630  were  women.  Of  the  men,  641 
were  married,  and  of  the  women  1,376  were  married,  making  a 
total  of  2,017  married  people. 

Of  the  641  married  men  382  reported  having  910  children,  624 
of  which  were  dependent  on  them  for  support. 

Of  the  1,376  married  women,  718  of  them  reported  having 
1,342  children,  741  of  them  being  dependent. 

Of  the  number  registered,  2,185  men  and  3,425  women  could 
read  and  write.  There  were  13  men  and  205  women  who  could 
not  read  and  write,  making  a  total  of  218  applicants  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  while  they  were  illiterate,  they  were 
not  without  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  their  various  trades 
and  callings  to  warrant  them  to  be  competent  in  the  branches 
which  they  followed  for  a  living. 

During  the  year  there  were  223  applicants  for  men  and  3,390 
applicants  for  women  for  work,  showing  an  increase  over  last 

year  of  94. 

The  total  number  of  situations  secured  during  the  year  was 
3,143,  being  53.92  per  cent  of  the  total  number  registered. 

THE  ABUSES   OP   EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  call  attention  to  the 
abuses  in  what  are  known  as  employment  agencies.  These 
abuses  have  been  of  various  kinds.  Within  the  last  year  there 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  the  use  made  by  some  employ- 
ment agencies  in  this  city  which  would  indicate  that  they  are 
anything  but  useful  and  reputable  institutions.  Recently,  m 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  Judge  Cowing  sentenced  two  men 
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to  State's  prison  for  the  abduction  of  a  fourteen  year  old  girl. 
One  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  was  connected  with  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  Second  street,  where  this  girl  who  was  abducted 
went  to  find  employment  as  a  servant.  She  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia in  charge  of  a  man,  who  introduced  her  to  a  house  of 
ill-repute. 

The  party  who  so  introduced  her  was,  we  are  informed,  guilty 
of  a  similar  offense  some  time  before.  There  is  another  case 
of  the  same  character  where  there  was  an  indictment  found  by 
the  grand  jury  in  this  county.  The  case  will  be  brought  for  trial 
and,  from  a  letter  we  received  from  the  district  attorney,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  like  punishment  will  be  meted  out 
to  the  culprit,  as  in  the  other  cases  reported. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  Advertiser  Tuesday,  February  18th, 
shed  some  light  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  intelligence 
offices  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  gain  fees  from  employers 
and  employees.    The  editorial  runs  as  follows: 

"ANOTHER  THORN  IN  THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  SIDE. 

"An  intelligence  office  (wherever  did  they  get  that  name?)  Is  usually 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  few  Institutions  left  which  really  assist  the 
puzzled  mistress  of  a  household  In  keeping  together  a  staff  of  servants 
whose  chief  amusement  appears  to  consist  in  playing  the  old  game  of 
general  post  from  one  situation  to  another.  No  doubt  the  best  of  them 
are  doing  so;  but  there  are  black  sbeep  in  the  best  of  flocks,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  expose  an  example  of  the  tricks  which  have  been  tried  in 
one  instance.  The  plan  seems  so  simple  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it 
has  been  entirely  confined  to  the  single  ofilce  which  has  been  found  out. 
A  few  days  ago  a  housewife  who  employs  a  considerable  staff  of  servants 
was  surprised  to  extract  from  an  envelope  addressed  to  herself  a  letter 
which  was  evidently  meant  for  the  eye  of  her  footman  only.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  astonishing  communication  was  as  follows:  '  We  think  you 
have  now  been  in  your  present  situation  quite  long  enough,  and  as  we 
can  offer  you  an  excellent  position  elsewhere  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
give  notice  at  once  and  communicate  with  us.'  She  had  hardly  finished 
reading  the  illuminating  epistle  when  the  man  came  In  bearing  a  letter 
to  herself  which  the  clerk  at  the  intelligence  ofllce  had  placed  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  him.  In  the  conversation  which  was  the  natural 
and  immediate  result  the  man  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  office  In  question,  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  continue  in  his  present  place  as  long  as  he  was  needed,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  notice.  There  for  the  present  the  matter 
rests." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1901: 

Applications  for  work 1, 627 

Applications  for  help 762 

Situations  secured 848 

Percentage  of  applicants  who  secured  employment    52.1 

The  difference  between  applications  for  help  and  situations 

secured  occurred  in  this  way:    that  applicants  for  help  have 

often  asked  for  more  than  one  person,  as  in  the  case  of  hotels, 

etc. 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintoident, 
107  East  31st  st.,  New  York  city. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  disputes  between  employers  and  the  employed  in  October, 
November  and  December  were  relatively  few  and  unimportant. 
According  to  Table  6  in  the  Appendix  they  numbered  16  and 
involved  46  firms  and  2,281  ^  employees,  of  whom  1,338  were 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  and  943  were  indirectly 
affected.  The  aggregate  number  of  working  days  lost  was 
24,300.  The  causes  of  the  disputes  were  as  follows:  Increased 
wages,  5;  employment  of  particular  persons,  5;  trade  unionism, 
3;  shorter  hours,  1;  other  causes,  2.  The  results  were  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  employers,  the  workingmen  having  won 
but  3  disputes,  compromised  1  and  lost  the  remaining  12  as 
respects  the  essential  points  at  issue. 

Measured  by  duration  in  working  days  lost,  the  most  impor- 
tant dispute  was  the  Oneida  cigar  makers' strike,  affecting  about 
200  employees  and  lasting  from  •  November  30  to  January  8. 
The  efforts  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  adjust 
the  strike  were  unavailing,  as  noted  in  the  special  article  below. 
Most  of  the  other  disputes  (New  York  switchmen,  Rochester 
electrical  workers,  Silver  Creek  molders  and  machinists, 
Niagara  Falls  lead  workers,  Buffalo  brewery  employees  and 
Albany  cigar  makers)  were  described  in  the  December  Bulletin, 
and  therefore  require  no  further  attention. 

The  first  instance  in  which  both  sides  have  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  before  the  stoppage  of 
work  occurred  late  in  December.  The  decision  rendered  by  the 
State  Mediator  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  thus  averted 
a  threatened  dispute  in  one  of  Brooklyn's  large  shoe  factories. 
The  particulars  of  this  case  are  given  below. 

Oneida  Cigarmakers'  Strike. 

On  November  30,  1901,  the  cigar  factory  of  Powell  &  Gold- 
stein in  Oneida  was  closed  by  a  strike  of  152  cigar  makers  and 
packers,  the  41  other  employees  of  the  firm  being  also  thrown 
out  of  work  thereby.  The  strikers  demanded  that  the  factory 
foreman,  Ahrens  by  name,  who  had  been  discharged  for  failure 
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to  carry  out  the  firm's  orders,  should  be  reinstated,  and  that 
the  foreman  of  the  stock  department,  Sanders  by  name,  should 
be  discharged.  There  had  been  a  dispute  in  February,  1901, 
concerning  the  employment  of  Sanders,  who  was  then  factory 
foreman,  which  had  been  adjusted  by  his  transfer  to  the  stock 
department  and  the  appointment  of  Ahrens  to  the  foremanship. 

The  strike  was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
No.  12,  at  which  an  application-  to  the  international  union  for 
authority  to  strike  was  drawn  up.  But  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  for  approval  from  international  head- 
quarters, the  strike  committee  presented  the  demands  to  the 
firm,  precipitating  the  strike. 

On  December  20th  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Williams  went  to  Oneida  and  conferred  with  the  firm  and  with 
the  strike  committee  of  the  union,  tendering  to  each  the  serv- 
ices of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The 
committee  declined  the  board's  services.  The  employers  were 
apparently  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  board,  but 
declared  their  determination  never  to  reemploy  certain  of  the 
strikers  upon  any  terms,  and  that  rather  than  accede  to  the 
demands  made  they  were  prepared  to  move  their  factory  to 
another  locality.  Again  on  December  28th,  Mr.  Williams,  in 
company  with  Second  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan,  met 
each  of  the  parties,  but  they  were  unable  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference or  effect  a  settlement. 

The  dispute  was  finally  terminated  by  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser, 
an  agent  of  the  international  union.  Acting  with  authority 
from  international  headquarters  and  after  full  investigation, 
Mr.  Strasser,  at  a  meeting  of  the  union,  declared  the  strike  appli- 
cation to  be  based  upon  a  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  null 
and  void,  instructed  the  union  to  discontinue  the  payment  of 
strike  benefits,  and  promised  the  protection  of  the  international 
union  to  all  members  who  returned  to  work.  Thereupon  a  divi- 
sion in  the  union  occurred,  being  apparently  the  culmination  of 
previous  dissensions,  part  of  the  members  accepting  Mr.  Stras- 
ser's  decision  and  going  to  work  at  noon  on  January  9th.  The 
remainder  appealed  against  the  decision  to  the  international 
president,  but  that  officer  sustained  the  agent's  decision  and 
work  was  generally  resumed  before  the  end  of  January. 
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Novel  Agreement  for  Arbitration  in  a  Brooklyn  Shoe  Factory. 

Under  an  agreement  entered  into  April  15,  1901,  between 
Messrs.  Wichert  &  Gardiner,  shoe  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn, 
and  their  employees,  all  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  novel  feature  of  the  agreement  is  the  provision  made 
for  insuring  the  acceptance  of  the  arbitrators'  decision,  each 
side  being  required  to  post  |10,000  as  a  forfeit.  The  firm  gave 
a  bond  for  that  amount,  issued  by  a  surety  company,  while  the 
110,000  to  be  posted  by  the  employees  was  to  accumulate  from 
a  five  per  cent  deposit  of  weekly  wages  until  the  sum  reached 
f25  for  each  male  and  ?15  for  each  female  employee.  At  the 
end  of  1901,  when  a  dispute  was  threatening,  the  employees' 
deposits  aggregated  1(5,000,  on  which  the  firm  was  paying  them 
six  per  cent  interest.  This  agreement  had  been  proposed  by 
the  firm  as  a  result  of  its  experience  in  several  disputes,  which 
had  failed  of  final  settlement  because  the  decisions  of  arbi- 
trators were  sometimes  rejected. 

In  December,  1901,  a  disagreement  arose  respecting  (1)  the 
allowance  for  remaking  shoes  spoiled  by  the  workmen,  (2)  the 
classification  in  the  price  schedule  of  a  new  style  of  shoe  or 
slipper,  (3)  the  determination  of  prices  for  entirely  new  work. 
December  27th,  Francisco  P.  Silva,  the  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  Independent  Union  of  Shoe  Workers 
of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity,  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  requesting  a  member  of  the  Board 
to  act  as  the  fifth  arbitrator  in  these  disputes.  Mr.  Bernard 
Stark,  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes,  visited  Brooklyn 
December  30th  to  inquire  into  the  dispute  and  after  conferring 
with  both  parties  agreed  to  act  as  arbitrator.  He  met  the 
other  four  arbitrators  selected,  two  from  each  side,  at  the 
office  of  Wichert  &  Gardiner,  corner  of  Pacific  street  and 
Schenectady  avenue,  Brooklyn,  January  3,  1902;  the  firm 
being  represented  by  Joseph  Wichert  and  George  Gardiner, 
superintendent,  and  the  workmen  by  F.  P.  Silva  and  David 
Geist.  On  January  7th,  Mr.  Stark  announced  the  following 
decisions : 
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"The  first  point  in  dispute  is  a  demand  of  the  lasters  (numbering  about 
100  of  the  500  employees)  to  be  paid  full  price  for  remaking  any  work 
that  may  be  spoiled  by  them.  This  question  came  up  several  months 
ago,  and  the  firm  agreed  to  pay  them  one-half  of  the  price  they  were 
receiving  for  this  work  rather  than  have  any  dispute.  This  was  satis- 
factory to  the  men  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  they  made  a  demand  for 
full  pay,  which  the  firm  refused. 

"At  the  meeting  held  January  3,  1902,  statements  were  made  by  both 
sides  to  the  controversy,  Messrs.  Silva  and  Geist  presenting  the  case  for 
the  men  and  Messrs.  Wichert  and  Gardiner  the  side  of  the  firm.  Various 
questions  were  submitted  by  me  bearing  on  the  questions  in  dispute.  The 
men  do  not  claim  that  the  material  used  is  Inferior  in  quality  and  the 
firm  states  that  it  furnishes  all  material  to  the  men  for  doing  this  work 
over  again  without  making  any  charge  to  them  for  the  same,  entailing 
an  additional  expense  to  the  firm  of  50  cents  a  pair  on  such  shoes.  It 
was  shown  and  not  disputed  that  there  are  many  of  the  men  who  spoil 
very  little  of  the  work  done  by  them,  while  others  damage  a  great  deiU. 

'*  It  appears  to  me  from  the  statements  made  that  the  demand  made  by 
the  men  for  this  additional  pay  is  unreasonable.  If  the  firm  acceded  to 
this  demand  the  men  would  not  be  required  to  use  the  care  they  should 
in  doing  this  branch  of  the  work  so  long  as  they  knew  they  would 
receive  full  pay  for  any  imperfect  work  done  by  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  this  imperfect  work  is  done  through  carelessness  of  the 
employees.  I  consider  it  very  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  firm  to  furnish 
the  necessary  material  for  all  work  required  to  be  made  over,  without 
charging  the  men  for  same. 

"  I  have  consulted  with  some  leading  manufacturers  in  whom  I  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence  and  their  views  in  the  matter  fully  coincide 
with  mine. 

*'  After  giving  this  matter  my  most  careful  consideration  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  firm  has  acted  liberally  in  agreeing  to  pay  the 
men  one-half  of  the  regular  price  for  doing  such  work  over  and  therefore 
decide  the  men  are  not  entitled  to  their  demand  in  the  matter." 

II. 

"  Demand  of  union  that  three  new  styles  of  slippei*s  not  included  in 
agreement  of  April  15,  1901,  be  classed  under  scale  of  prices  adopted 
in  Oxford  tie  price  list  under  said  agireement.  Styles  referred  to  are 
named  as  follows:  *  Two-button  Colonial,'  *  Mandel  *  and  *  Elsa.'  The  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  claim  that  as  these  are  slippers  and  made  similar  in 
stj^le  to  numbers  they  have  been  making  for  several  years  they  should 
muke  same  at  scale  of  prices  adopted  for  slippers  under  the  agreement 
of  April  15.  The  representatives  of  the  union  in  presenting  their  state- 
ment of  tlie  work  on  these  new  styles  insist  that  the  work  on  these  is 
fully  equal  to  the  work  on  Oxford  ties  and  claim  they  should  be  classified 
in  the  Oxford  price  list. 

*'  Messrs  Wichert  &  Gardiner  have  submitted  samples  to  me  of  several 
styles  of  slippers  they  have  been  making,  as  well  as  the  three  new  styles 
referred  to.    While  technically  speaking  these  three  styles  in  dispute  may 
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be  classed  as  slippers,  still  the  work  connected  with  same  seems  to  be 
equal  to  the  work  done  on  Oxfords,  as  claimed  by  the  employees. 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  these  samples  to  several  parties 
who  have  had  large  experience  in  manufacturing  this  line  of  goods  and 
from  their  statements  made  to  me  in  regard  to  same  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  are  entitled  to  the  advance  asked  by  them  and 
that  these  three  styles,  viz.:  'Colonial,'  *  Mandel'  and  *  Elsa,*  should  be 
classified  in  the  Oxford  tie  price  list." 

III. 

"The  Hebrew  fitters,  who  are  a  separate  branch  of  the  union,  were 
represented  by  David  Cohen  and  Louis  Sinovsky.  The  firm  was  repre- 
sented by  Joseph  Wichert  and  George  Gardiner.  They  all  signed  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  on 
any  matter  in  dispute  in  which  they  were  interested. 

"  The  only  point  at  issue  between  this  organisation  and  the  firm  Is  the 
following: 

"Wichert  &  Gardiner  made  the  following  request:  *If  there  are  any 
goods  that  the  price  cannot  be  agreed  upon,  the  firm  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  out  this  work  as  week-work;  the  price  for  such  work 
to  be  arranged  as  follows:  The  firm  will  agree  to  take  as  a  basis  the  piece- 
work done  by  their  employees  during  five  consecutive  weeks  as  an  aver- 
age, and  will  pay  them  in  accordance  with  the  amount  earned  by  them 
for  any  week-work  demanded  of  them.' 

"  I  consider  the  proposition  of  the  firm  an  entirely  just  one  and  decide 
that  whenever  a  request  of  this  kind  is  made  by  the  firm  under  above 
proposition  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  men;  the  pay  for  such 
work  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  Above  mentioned." 

The  decisions  were  accepted  by  both  sides,  the  union  sending 
to  the  Mediator  the  following  letter: 

Independent  Union  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Greater  New  York  and 

Vicinity, 

No.  5  BoERTJM  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1902. 
Mr.  Bernard  Stark: 

Dear  Sir. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  body  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
arbitration  between  Messrs.  Wichert  &  Gardiner  and  this  body  were  read, 
and  I  am  directed  in  the  name  of  this  organization  to  thank  you  for  your 
fair,  honest  and  unbiased  decision  in  said  matter. 
Again  thanking  you,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  WESTLEY, 

Secr^ary. 
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Settlement  of  the  Controversy  Between  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Union 
Compositors  «nd  Stereotypers. 

"By  authority  of  the  union,  giving  full  power  to  its  officers  and 
Executive  Committee  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  New  York  8un,  the 
officers  hereby  report  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made,  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  union/* 

President  M.  G.  Scott  and  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  F.  Healy 
thus  briefly  announced,  in  an  oflScial  circular  letter  issued  on 
March  12th  to  the  membership  of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  that  union  and 
the  Sun.  The  controversy,  which  began  on  August  5,  1899,  and 
ended  on  March  6,  1902,  came  to  a  conclusion  through  a  mutual 
agreement  entered  into  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  Stereo- 
t3  pers'  Union  No.  1  and  the  Stm  management — the  three  parties 
originally  and  directly  concerned  in  the  dispute.  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  parties  to  it  are  prohibited  from  making 
publi<j  any  of  its  details.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  the  con- 
flict, and  various  incidents  connected  with  it,  are  fully  set  forth 
at  page  212  of  Bulletin  No.  3,  for  December,  1899. 

Adjustment  of  Bricklayers'  Dispute  in  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  Subcontractors'  Association 
and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Inter- 
national Union,  which  became  effective  on  the  12th  of  February, 
a  controversy  of  long  standing  in  the  New  York  City  Rapid 
Transit  Tunnel  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close.  Prior  to 
the  intervention  of  the  international  oflScials  committees  from 
the  different  subordinate  unions  of  bricklayers  in  the  metrop- 
olis had  taken  steps  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but  as  these 
committees  had  unintentionally  worked  at  cross  purposes  their 
efforts  proved  futile.  In  making  the  agreement  the  general 
Executive  Board  succeeded  in  having  inserted  therein  a  clause 
which  provides  that  any  grievances  that  may  hereafter  arise 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Greater  New  York  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  shall  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers attached  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  unions  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  such  committee  to  meet 
a  similar  one  representing  the  subcontractors.     In  the  event 
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of  a  dispute  the  bricklayers  are  to  remain  at  work,  and  no 
action  is  to  be  taken  until  the  joint  committee  reports. 

The  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  checked  the  general  use  of 
concrete  in  the  tunnel,  it  having  been  the  design  of  the  con- 
tractors to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  bricklayers.  Likewise  plans  had  been  executed 
for  a  large  power-house  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  concrete, 
but  this  structure  will  now  be  built  of  brick;  and  instead  of 
stucco  tile,  enameled  brick  will  be  used  at  the  stations.  Other 
materia]  in  lieu  of  brick  was  also  contemplated  at  various 
points  throughout  the  subway,  because  of  the  dispute  with  the 
bricklayers,  but  owing  to  the  agreement  brick  will  take  its 
place.  In  addition,  the  compact  stipulates  that  all  four-hole 
ducts  contracted  for  in  future  are  to  be  conceded  to  the  control 
of  the  members  of  the  local  bricklayers'  unions,  while  the  latter 
agree  to  w^aive  those  already  contracted  for.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  agreement: 

New  York  City,  February  12,  1902. 

Agreement  between  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International.  Union 
of  America  and  the  subcontractors  on  the  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  New 
Tork  City. 

First.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  apply 
to  all  bricklayers  and  masons*  unions  of  New  York  City,  holding  charters 
under  the  B.  and  M.  I.  TJ.  of  America. 

Second.  That,  on  and  after  the  above  date,  the  agreement  at  present 
existing,  and  any  which  may  hereafter  be  made  from  year  to  year  between 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  subordinate  unions  of  the  B.  and 
M.  I.  TJ.  of  New  York  City,  shall  govern  and  regulate  all  mason  work  on 
the  transit  system  now  imder  construction  and  any  mason  work  that  may 
hereafter  be  contracted  for  by  the  subcontractors  of  said  association. 

Third.  That  four-hole  ducts  already  contracted  for  shall  be  waived 
by  the  unions  of  New  York  Oity,  in  consideration  that  all  future  contracts 
for  four-hole  ducts  be  conceded  to  the  control  of  members  of  the  Brick- 
layers and  Masons'  International  Union  of  New  York  City,  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  agreement,  present  contracts  to  be  specified 
and  filed  at  an  early  date. 

Fourth.  That  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  B.  and  M.  I.  U.  having 
men  employed  upon  the  said  Rapid  Transit  construction  hereby  agree 
that  if  any  grievance  should  arise  upon  the  said  contract,  it  must  be 
submitted  by  the  organization  having  said  grievance  to  the  unions  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Executive  Committee;  said  committee,  after 
carefully  considering  the  said  grievance,  shall  take  a  vote  upon  the  same, 
and  if  a  majority  vote  that  the  grievance  is  a  just  one,  the  same  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  of  subcontractors  for  consideration;  the  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  New  York  Executive  Committee,  to  be  three  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx   unions,   and   by   the   subcontractors, 
respectively,  to  have  power  to  determine  the  controversy. 

Should  any  of  the  subcontractors  have  a  grievance,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Subcontractors'  Association  first,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  subcon- 
tractors vote  that  It  is  a  Just  grievance,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  the  subcontractors  and  the  committee  selected  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  York  Executive  Committee,  respectively,  and  shall 
be  settled  the  same  as  a  grievance  from  the  labor  organization. 

In  the  event  of  the  committees  failing  to  agree  upon  a  grievance  sub- 
miitted,  within  twenty-four  hours,  either  side  can  demand  that  a  dis- 
interested party  shall  be  selected  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  the  finding  to 
be  binding  on  all  parties  to  this  agreement 

No  strike  or  lockout  or  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place  on  either 
side,  on  account  of  any  grievance,  upon  the  Rapid  Transit  construction, 
by  the  parties  to  this  agreement  All  disputes  on  either  side  must  be 
settled  by  conference.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  must  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have,  by  their  respective  com- 
mittees, affixed  their  hands,  this  12th  day  of  February,  1902,  to  take  effect 
Monday,  February  17,  1902. 

GEORGE  P.  GUBBINS, 
President  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  International  Union. 

WILLIAM  J.  BOWEN. 
First  Vice-President  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  International  Union, 

WILLIAM  DOBSON, 
Secretary  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  International  Union. 

JOHN  GRIX, 
.      SAMUEL   TOMLEY, 
JOHN  GILL. 
Committee  for  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  InternatUmal  Union, 

GEORGE  W.  McNULTT, 
J.  HOLLROTH, 
For  Subcontractors,  Rapid  Transit  Railroad. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR- 

The  first  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  three  parts,  does  not  cover  a 
full  year  in  all  branches  of  work.  The  Department  itself  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  March  6,  1901,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor;  but  its  three  bureaus 
previously  existed  as  independent  departments  and  their  activ- 
ities were  continued  without  break.  The  period  determined 
upon  as  the  Department's  business  year  consists  of  the  twelve 
months  October  1-September  30.  This  had  been  the  official 
year  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  hence  the  present 
report  (the  nineteenth)  covers  a  full  year  of  that  Pureau's 
activity.  The  preceding  report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  cov- 
ered the  year  ended  November  30,  1900;  hence,  the  present 
report  (the  sixteenth)  covers  the  ten  months  from  December  1, 
1900,  to  September  30,  1901.  Similarly,  the  present  report  (the 
fifteenth)  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  covers 
the  nine  months  from  January  1  to  September  30, 1901. 

The  enforcement  of  practically  the  entire  Labor  Law,  which  is  con- 
siderably wider  in  scope  than  the  factory  law  alone,  devolves  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  does  also  that  part  of  the  Domestic  Relations 
Law  which  relates  to  the  indenturing  of  apprenldces.  His  duties  may 
be  conveniently  treated  under  the  following  topics: 

I.  Public  work  (Article  I  of  the  Labor  La«r,  Including  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  elght-hoor 

and  aUen  labor  clauses) . 
n.  CoiiTlct-made  goods  (Article  IV). 

lU.  Apprenticeship  (Article  VII  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Law). 
IV.  Hoars  of  labor  in  brickyards  and  on  railroads  9)  5, 6,  7). 
V.  Payment  of  wages  (by  receivers  §  8;   In  cash,  by  corporations,  S  9;   weekly,  by  corporations, 

i  10;  assignment  of  wages,  i  13). 
VI.  Seats  for  female  employees  In  factories*  hotels,  and  restaurants  (9  17). 
vn.  Provisions  for  safety  of  workmen  employed  on  buildings  ({§  lfr-40,  knovm  as  the  *'  life  and 

limb"  law). 
Vin.  Free  Employment  Bureau  (Article  III). 
IX.  Fsctorles,  workrooms,  and  bakeries  (Articles  V-vni). 
Z.  Mines  and  quarries  (Article  IZ). 
XL  Labor  statlsUcs  (Article  II). 
Xn.  Mediation  and  arbitration  (Article  X). 

Although  many  of  the  clauses  under  the  first  eight  of  these  topics  have 
heretofore  been  enforced  by  the  Factory  Inspector,  they  really  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  factory  inspection  and  should  therefore  have 
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separate  consideration.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection 
properly  covers  Articles  V-IX  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  indicajted  in  para- 
graphs IX  and  X  above;  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Article  II; 
and  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Article  X.  The 
report  contains  a  table  of  the  complaints  received  and  investigated  by 
the  Department,  which  are  tabulated  under  this  scheme.  It  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

8uttaiii«d  Hot 

Sustained.  In  part.  suBtalned.    TotaL 

LPQbllowork 57  ....  8  60 

V.  Payment  of  wacM 23  4  ....  M 

VI.  Seats  for  female  employees ....  3  8 

VII.  Constractlon  work— safe  Boaffoldlng 2  ....  ....  8 

IX.  Factories,  workrooms  and  bakeries 585  80  840  888 

Matters  outside  tlie  Department's  Jorlsdlctlon          85  ....  88  57 

Alloomplalnts 681  84  «S  1.088 

No  complaints  were  received  and  no  action  taken  by  the 
Department  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  under  paragraphs  11^ 
III  and  IV  above;  while  the  work  of  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  is  summarized  in  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin,  and  paragraphs  VI  and 
VII  do  not  call  for  extended  comment.  The  more  important 
subjects  of  public  work  and  weekly  payment  receive  greater 
attention. 

BUREAU    OF    FACTORY     INSPECTION. 

[See  Tables  »-18.  at  the  eloae  of  tbe  BuLLiriif .] 

Aside  from  the  extensive  statistics  of  factories  inspected,  the 
report  deals  largely  with  tenement-house  work  under  the  licens- 
ing law  of  1899.  Scrutiny  of  the  following  tables  of  inspec- 
tions, complaints  and  prosecutions  will  show  how  largely  tene- 
ment manufacture  bulks  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau: 

Tabalar  Sammary. 

1.  IRSPSCTIOlfS,  ORDBBS,  BTC. 

Inspection  of  factories  (Including  4,578«  workshops  in  tenements) 88,088 

Inspections  Of  bakeries '•^♦^ 

Inspections  of  mines ^ 

Licensed  tenement  workrooms  Inspected  18,887 

Licensed  tenement  shops  inspected M  ,578 

Unltcensed  places  Inspected i,lZi 

Applications  for  lioenie  investigated 18,838 

Applications  for  license  reinvestigated >»0^^ 

Places  visited  and  found  closed,  burned,  removed,  etc 5 ,888 

Complaints  investigated W* 

Compliances  investigated 1.090 

Accidents  investigated IW 

^*^ 

Total •«.«* 


*7he  4,578  tenement  workshops,  which  appear  twice,  are  counted  but  once  In  the  totaL 
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Tagging  cases,  833 ;  appointments,  368 ;  ottiers,  8,903 

Number  of  orders  Issued  to  18,445  separate  factories  and  bakeshops. . 

Number  of  compliances  with  orders  in  12,306  separate  factories 

Numt>er  of  changes  ordered  In  15  mines. 

Number  of  compliances  In  7  mines 


3.  COMPLAIIITS. 


1.  Failure  to  post  laws,  etc 

S.  Health  and  safety , 

a.  LackofUght 

b.  Lack  of  ventilation ...., 

c.  Lack  of  time  for  meals 

d.  Uncleanllnesi 

e.  Dangerous  machinery  unguarded 

f.  Elevators,  hoistway s,  etc 

g.  Insufficient  fire  protection 

h.  Un safe  buildings 

8.  Illegal  employment  of  children , 

4.  Ill^al  employment  of  women  and  minors. 

5.  Laundries 

6.  Tenement  work  illegally  carried  on , 

7.  Bakeries , 

8.  General  violations 


Sustained. 
6 

..  17S 
13 
9 
7 
106 
19 
6 
9 


Partly 
sustained. 


80 


10 

1 
3 


ToUI., 


525 


4 
1 
3 

~ao 


76 
8 

16 
5 

81 
4 
3 
5 
9 

20 


4,488 

88.766 

25,803 

18 

8 


Not 
sustained. 


Totol. 
• 

16 
38 
12 
140 
Si 
» 
14 
1» 
50 
7g 


840 
117 
85 


Employment  of  children 
under  legal  age 

Illegal  employment  of 
minors  at  night 

Illegal  tenement  work. . 

Ylolatlons  of  bakeshop 
law 

Total 


3.  PROBBCUTIONS. 

Convicted 

Convicted         and  Acquitted 

and           sentence  or 

fined.        suspended,  discharged. 


3  ....  4 

54  9  3 


Cases 
with- 
drawn. 


Cases 
pend- 
ing. 


Total 


7 
66 


Amount 
of 

fines. 


$460 


30 


60 

1,400 


$1,930 


TBJNBMBNT  MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  preceding  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  58,514  inspec- 
tions made  by  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  ten  months 
covered  by  the  report,  36,842,  or  63  per  cent,  were  con- 
nected with  tenement  manufacture;  that  340  out  of  the  885 
complaints  and  66  out  of  the  104  prosecutions  were  likewise 
concerned  with  work  for  hire  in  tenements.  The  Bureau's 
Report  shows  that  this  feature  of  its  work  has  grown  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  the  vast  development  of  the  clothing  industry  in 
the  State  and  especially  in  New  York  City.  Even  at  the  census 
of  189^0,  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  w^as  New 
York's  most  important  industry,  and  since  then  it  has  grown 
rapidly  and  in  part  taken'  the  place  of  such  industries  as  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  which  have  been 
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leaving  the  State  to  seek  location  in  the  West  nearer  the  source 
of  supply. 

The  following  table  shows  for  New  York  City  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  State  separately  the  operations  of  the  licensing 
bureau : 

LICENSES  FOR  TENEXENT  MANUFACTURE,  DBCEXBER,  1900-SEPTEUBER,  1901. 

New  York  city.    Up-State.        TotaL 
AppllcaUons  for  license  received 11,645  1.034  13.509 

Number  of  licensee  issued 9,561  989  10,590 

Number  of  licenses  refused 1.163  10  1.173 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 789  4  793 

Licenses  returned  upon  cbange  of  residence 4,764  334  5,088 

Duplicates  returned,  etc   21  7  38 

Total  licenses  outstanding  November  SO,  1900 16,059  8,0S7  34,146 

Net  increase  December,  1900-September,  1901 3,987  654  4,641 

Outstanding  September  30, 1901 20,046  6,741  28.787 

Four  tables  in  the  appendix  (Tables  9-12)  contain  additional 
information  about  the  distribution  of  licenses  as  between  shops 
and  dwellings,  New  York  City  and  the  other  large  cities,  cloth- 
ing and  the  other  industries  for  which  the  law  requires  a  license, 
custom  clothing  and  ready-made  clothing,  workers  for  custom- 
ers and  workers  for  contractors,  families  with  and  families 
without  outside  workers.  The  Report  itself  shows  the  location 
of  sweat-shops  upon  each  street  in  New  York  City,  but  it  is 
of  course  impracticable  to  summarize  those  statistics  further 
than  is  done  in  Tables  9,  11  and  12,  in  which  New  York  City  is 
divided  into  boroughs  and  the  lower  "East  Side"  distinguished 
from  the  remainder  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  boroughs. 

FACTORIETS  AND  BAKBSHOPS. 

Table  13  in  the  Appendix  is  a  summary  of  the  factories  and 
bakeries  of  the  State,  with  the  number  of  their  employees,  and 
weekly  hours  of  labor,  so  far  as  they  were  inspected  in  the  10 
months  covered  by  the  Report. 

The  total  number  of  employees  was  646,827  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  776,000  in  12  months  as  compared  with  748,917  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  number  of  employees  in  an  establishment  this  year  is  29 
as  compared  with  26  l««t  year.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
small  blacksmith's  and  tinsmith's  shops  in  out-of-the-way  villages  are  no 
longer  Inspected.  These  little  shops  employ  no  women  or  children  and 
only  one  or  two  men  who  work  alongside  the  employer;  and  they  use 
little,  if  any,  machinery.    They  therefore  require  no  government  super- 
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vision,  which  would  be  very  expensive  because  of  the  time  which  would 
necessarily  be  spent  by  an  inspector  in  traveling. 

Of  the  646,827  employees,  the  largest  number  (158,842)  is  employed  in 
the  metal  working  ahd  machine-making  Industries.  But  the  clothing, 
millinery  and  laundering  trades  employ  151,231,  besides  39,000  in  tene- 
ment workrooms  that  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  factories. 
The  textile  industry  employs  66,324  and  printing,  publishing,  bookbinding, 
etc.,  62.176.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  strength  of  the  several 
industries,  as  not  all  factories  in  the  State  were  Inspected  within  the  10 
months  covered  by  the  report. 

It  is  found  that  19.2  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  work  in  very  large 
factories,  employing  at  least  500  persons  each;  about  the  same  proportion, 
19.7  per  cent  work  in  factories  having  between  200  and  499  employees; 
29.4  per  cent  in  establishments  of  50-199  employees;  16.3  per  cent  in 
establishments  with  20-49  employees,  and  15.4  per  cent  in  small  factories 
with  fewer  than  20  employees.  While  the  most  numerous  class  of  workers 
Is  apparently  found  in  medium-sized  factories  (50-199  employees),  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  not  inspected  are  small  ones.  If  included,  these 
would  undoubtedly  give  preponderance  to  the  factories  employing  fewer 
than  20  wage-earners. 

The  report  contains  a  table  showing  the  same  items  as  those 
given  in  Table  13  for  each  county  and  town  in  the  State,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin.  Table  14,  how- 
ever, gives  seven  of  the  principal  items  for  each  city  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  three  villages  that  had  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000  at  the  latest  Federal  census.  Of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  cities  only  Buffalo,  Albany  and  Troy  were  completely 
inspected  in  the  period  for  which  report  is  made.  Hence  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Syracuse  has  fewer  factory 
employees  than  Albany,  Troy  or  Utica. 

BAKERY  AND   CONFECTIONERY    IDSTABLISHMBNTS. 

The  statistics  of  these  establishments  falling  under  Article 
VIII  of  the  Labor  Law  may  be  found  in  Table  13  under  industry 
group  X,  3.  Orders  (8,506)  were  issued  to  2,521  bakeries  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  law.  The  number  of  compliances 
reported,  up  to  the  time  when  the  tabulation  was  made,  was 
5,601  by  2,138  firms.  A  considerable  number  of  orders  were 
issued  by  the  deputy  at  the  time  of  the  inspection;  thus  1,586 
of  the  orders  were  to  post  the  law,  schedule  of  hours,  etc.  Of 
the  remaining  orders  the  largest  number  (1,573)  required  the 
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whitewashing  of  walls  and  ceilings.  Two  orders  were  issued 
requiring  the  discharge  of  children  under  the  legal  age  and  34 
requiring  the  discharge  of  children  under  16  who  were  being 
employed  without  cerificates. 

MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 

The  inspecting  of  the  quarries  and  mines  in  the  various  inspec- 
tion districts  is  not  done  by  the  deputies  assigned  to  those  dis- 
tricts, but  the  entire  State  is  covered  by  one  deputy,  who  was 
originally  the  inspector  of  mines.  This  year  he  made  68  inspec- 
tions in  64  establishments.  The  number  of  separate  mines 
owned  by  these  64  firms  was  142,  of  which  104  were  in  operation^ 
The  total  number  of  employees  was  3,933;  but  not  all  of  these 
were  employed  directly  in  the  quarries,  as  contrasted  with  the 
works  proper,  which  are  inspected  as  factories.  There  were  15 
stone  quarrying  establishments,  operating  20  quarries  and 
employing  453  men;  8  talc  establishments  with  201  men;  2  salt 
mines,  200  men;  one  garnet,  graphite  and  sienna  mine  each, 
which  together  employed  135  men ;  20  firms  operating  58  cement 
quarries  with  a  force  of  1,830  men;  6  firms  quarrying  gypsum 
with  169  employees;  10  firms  engaged  in  operating  iron  mines 
(19  separate  mines  or  shafts  in  operation)  with  945  employees. 

He  issued  18  orders  to  15  firms;  most  of  which  were  to  pay 
wages  weekly  or  to  inspect  boilers,  of  which  there  were  altOr 
gether  159  with  12,742  horse  power.  Compliances  were 
reported  with  eight  orders  by  seven  establishments.  No  acci- 
dents were  reported  in  the  mines  or  quarries  and  they  were  no 
complaints  or  prosecutions. 

WORK  OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Tables  13  and  14  reveal  the  number  of  women,  minors  and 
children  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  State,  while  Tables 
15-17  show  the  number  of  children's  employment  certificates 
issued  to  children  by  the  health  officers  throughout  the  State. 
Many  of  these  officials  report  to  the  Bureau  the  certificates  for 
mercantile  as  well  as  factory  employment,  while  in  Brooklyn  the 
vacation  certificates  are  not  separated  from  the  others.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  figures  is  derived  from  their  revelation  of 
the  birth  places  of  these  children.  It  appears  that  80  per  cent 
of  them  were  born  in  this  State. 
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aocidbjnts. 

The  necessity  of  factory  inspection  to  obtain  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  workers  has  been  demonstrated  in  innumerable 
cases  by  the  occurrence  of  accidents  that  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  prompt  compliance  with  the  inspectors'  orders.  A 
fresh  case  has  just  been  settled  out  of  court,  the  history  of 
which  teaches  a  useful  lesson.  On  November  16, 1899,  a  deputy 
inspected  a  factory  in  Niagara  Falls  and  found  the  elevator 
shaft  unguarded.  He  ordered  the  proprietors  to  provide  auto- 
matic gates  or  doors;  and  they,  while  protesting  that  it  was  a 
needless  expense,  promised  to  comply  with  the  order.  Before 
they  had  done  so,  however,  a  workman  fell  down  the  shaft  and 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  He  brought  suit 
against  the  employers  for  t25,000  damages,  and  his  case  was 
so  strong  that  the  firm  finally  made  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  him  rather  than  allow  the  case  to  come  to  trial. 

Table  18  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  accidents  contained 
in  the  Bureau's  report. 

BOILER   INSPECTION. 

In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  the  inspection  of  -steam  boilers 
is  performed  under  municipal  authority;  elsewhere  in  the  State 
boilers  in  factories  must  be  inspected  twice  a  year  by  compe- 
tent persons,  and  their  certificates  of  inspection  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  The  number  of  factory  owners 
who  filed  such  certificates  in  the  ten  months,  Dec.  1,  1900  to 
Sept.  30,  1901,  was  7,020,  of  which  590  were  in  Monroe  county, 
476  in  Oneida  county,  417  in  Albany  county,  394  in  Rensselaer 
county,  359  in  Onondaga  county,  etc. 

BURBAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

[See  tables  7  and  8  at  the  close  of  the  Bulletin.] 

A  new  feature  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1901 
is  a  compilation  of  the  changes  in  wages  and  hours  reported  by  the  labor 
unions.  It  appears  that  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  affected  50,253 
or  about  one-flfth  of  all  the  members  of  trade  unions  in  the  State, 
and  nearly  all  the  changes  (95  per  cent)  were  increases,  while  of  the 
5  per  cent  whose  wages  were  reduced  many  were  due  simply  to  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  The  average  weekly  gain  of  the  47,585 
persons  who  secured  an  advance  in  wages  was  J?1.97,  while  the  average 
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weekly  loss  of  2,668  persons  who  suffered  a  decline  In  wages  was  $2.67. 
The  net  weekly  gain  to  the  50,253  wageworkers  was  $1.73. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  «dl  the  changes  in  wages  were  reported  by  the 
members  of  unions  in  the  builddng  and  clothing  trades,  as  appears  in  the 
following  summary  table: 

TABLE  1. 
CHAHGBS  in  WAQBS  RBPOBTBD  BT  MBMBBB8  OF  LABOB  UNIONS,  1  OCT.,  1900—30  SBPT.,  1901. 
INCBBA8B8.  DBCBBA8ES.  NBT  CHANOB8. 


ATera«e  Average  Aggregate  Average 

Number     weekly  Number    weekly  Number  weekly  weekly 

INDUSTRY.              affected.       gain.  affected.       lorn.  affected,  increase.  gain. 
L  Building,   stone  work- 

Ing.etc 17,480        $9  09  884          |0  91  17,864  $36,168  $3  02 

n.  Clothing  and  textUes...    23,891          199  1.620            3  65  24,511  39.708  163 

III.  Hetals,  machinery,  etc.      1,585          119  282               85  1,867  1.647  88 

IV.  Transportation 1,967          153  253            162  2,230  2,609  118 

V.  Printing, binding,  etc..         206          2  30  206  473  2  80 

VI.  Tobacco 520          122  520  685  122 

VIL  Food  and  liquors 501          152  501  762  152 

vni.  Theaters  and  music 


DC.  Woodworking 775  2  80           775  2.167  2  80 

X.  Hotels  and  restaurants.  160  79  18          4  00  178  51  90 

XI.  Public  employment  ...  611  3  01          611  1.8S9  3  01 

XII.  Miscellaneous 889  96  111           1  17  1.000  744  74 


Total 47,585  $197  3,668         $2  67  50.253  $86,807  $173 

Women  inohiAed  therein: 

IL  Garment  makers 5,717  159  800          3  69  6,517  6.137  94 

V.  Compositors 8  106           8  8  106 

VI.  Tobacco  workers 128  93           123  114  98 

X.  Waitresses. 83  60          85  51  60 


Allwomen 5,933        $156  800        $8  69  6.783  $6,310  $0  94 

The  net  weekly  increases  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $86,807,  dis- 
tributed among  50,253  working  people,  and  of  this  amount  $75,900  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  two  groups  of  trades  just  specified  (building  and  cloth- 
ing). The  largest  per  capita  weekly  gain  ($3.01)  is  found  among  the 
employees  of  public  authorities  (Group  XI),  and  is  chiefly  due  to  a  gain 
of  $3.71  per  week  among  the  New  York  city  dock  builders.  The  smallest 
net  weekly  gain  is  found  among  the  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  (Group 
X);  while  160  waiters  and  waitresses  in  Buffalo  gained  an  average  of 
79  cents  weekly,  18  bartenders  in  Homellsville  lost  $4  each  per  week. 

The  reduction  that  affected  the  largest  number  was  among  the  700 
male  and  800  female  waist-makers  (Group  II)  of  New  York  city,  whose 
piece  rates  were  reduced  50  per  cent.  These  were  the  only  women  re- 
I)orted  who  suffered  a  cut  in  wages. 

The  trade  most  generally  benefited  was  that  of  bricklayers  and  masons, 
of  whom  6,671  secured  an  advance  that  averaged  $2.20  a  week.  The 
majority  of  them  were  in  New  York  city,  where  the  rate  was  advanced 
in  June,  1901,  from  55  to  60  cents  an  hour. 

New  York  city  naturally  claims  the  bulk  of  the  increases.  The  average 
weekly  gain  there  was  $2.11  among  the  unions  reporting  increases  and 
the  net  gain,  after  deducting  the  losses,  was  $1.87  per  week. 
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TABLE  3. 

Albany-  Roch-  Syra-  Other 

XncnABes:                                          New  York.      Bnffalo.  TrojDlst.*  eater.  cuse.  towns. 

Uembers  affected 86,760            4,091  837  1,131  164  4,613 

ATerage  per  week $3  11           $183  $113  $116  $196  $184 

Decreaaed: 

Memben  affected 1.568              435  13  668 

Average  per  week $3  79           $118  $150  $100 

Net  changes: 

Members  affected 38,828            4.516  837  1.148  164  5,975 

Total  weekly  increase $71,783  00     $6,978  00  $936  00     $1,399  00  $383  00  $5,554  00 

Average  weekly  increase 187             164  113  114  196  105 

*  Including  Albany,  Troy-Lansingburg,  Rensselaer-Bath,  Oreen  Island,  Waterrllet,  Ck>hoes  and 
Schenectady. 


New  York's  increases  were  almost  entirely  In  the  building  and  cloth- 
ing trades;  Buffalo's  were  in  the  building,  transport  (railroad),  and 
(machine)  wood  working  trades;  in  the  Albany-Troy  district,  street  rail- 
way employment  and  machinist's  trade;  in  Kochester,  the  various  build- 
ing trades,  and  in  Sysacuse  the  few  changes  were  scattered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three-fourths  of  the  agreements  in  which 
the^e  changes  were  embodied  were  made  without  recourse  to  strike  or 
lockout;  although  the  number  of  members  affected  in  this  case  was  only 
one-third  of  the  total: 

TABLE  8. 


Cbanoss  ErrECTKD— 


IvrrHOUT  STRtKK. 


I.  Building  and  stoneworklng 

n.  Clothing  and  textiles 

IIL  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

I^.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Theaters  and  music 

VUI.  Food  and  liquors 

IX.  Wood  working 

X.  Hotels  and  restaurants 

XL  Public  employment 

XIL  Miscellaneous 


No. 
69 
10 
81 
33 
7 


Members. 

13,474 

884 

1,441 

l,40t 

138 

500 


AFTKR  SnUKB  OB 
LOCKOUT. 


No. 
14 

18 
11 
4 
3 


Members. 

5,890 

31,127 

481 

816 

60 


15 
4 
3 
5 
8 


494 
47 
160 
184 
970 


CBANOB8  ARRAHOBD  BT 

"^  Parties  ' 

concerned 
or  their 
repre- 
sentatives. 
9,961 
34.511 
1,863 
2,330 
196 
500 


738 


4^7 
30 


Total. 


18.3 


Women  incfuded ; 

II.  Garment' making 

V.  Printing 

VI.  Tobacco 

X.  Restaurants 


All  women . 


57 

8 

133 

85 

"873 


6,460 


Trade 
boards or 
Joint  com- 
mittees. 
7,903 


494 

775 
160 
611 
843 

42,163 


6,517 

8 

133 

85 

6,733 


It  is  particularly  in  the  building  trades  that  we  find  these  changes  In 
wages  made  without  the  interruption  to  work  known  as  a  strike  or  lock- 
out, while  Id  tlio  clotliing  trade  the  opposite  condition  prevails  and  few 
changes  were  made  without  involving  the  stoppage  of  work. 

It  also  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  with  the  exception  of 
one  glass-workers'  union,  all  the  unions  that  arranged  changes  in  the  rates 
of  wages  through  trade  boards  or  joint  committees  of  employers  and 
employed  belonged  to  the  building  trades.    While  in  other  cases  the  eon- 
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tracts  or  agreements  were  made  by  the  workmen  Immediately  concerned 
or  by  their  union  officers  or  committees,  some  of  the  building  trades 
organizations  have  progressed  beyond  such  temporary  expedients  for 
bargaining  and  have  created,  in  union  with  the  employers,  Joint  com- 
mittees or  trade  boards,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature.  Agree- 
ments arrived  at  through  such  boards  are,  in  the  table  now  in  review, 
restricted  to  the  marble  workers  in  New  York  city,  and  the  bricklayers 
and  masons  of  New  York,  BulTalo  and  Rochester,  besides  the  Ithaca 
glass- workers'  union  previously  mentioned. 

DAILY   WAGES  IN    1899,    1900   AND    1901. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  net  gain  in  wage  rates  made  by  50,253  unionists 
averaged  $1.73  per  capita  weekly;  and  their  average  daily  gain  would 
amount  to  about  28  cents.  If  the  gain  were  spread  over  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  labor  organizations  in  the  State  (averaging  about  255,000)  the 
average  daily  gain  would  therefore  come  to  five  or  six  cents.  And  this 
is  the  actual  gain  revealed  in  the  regular  quarterly  reports  of  earnings 
of  members  of  labor  unions,  <as  found  by  dividing  the  aggregate  quarterly 
earnings  by  the  total  number  of  days  worked  in  each  quarter,  thus: 

TABLE  4. 
AvKRAae  Daily  Eabnihos  or  Male  Tradb  Umioituts. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

First  and  third  quarters.... 

..    t356 

$2  66 

$2  78 

$8  70 

$8  75 

Third  quarter  only 

..      3  61 

270 

2?7 

3  71 

277 

Save  for  the  decrease  In  1900  there  is  a  steady  and  constant  gain  from 
1897  to  1901.  This  decrease  in  1900  and  the  check  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1901  require  examination,  which  may  best  begin  with  the  following 
table  of  average  daily  earnings  by  groups  of  trades: 

TABLE  5. 

Number  Employed.       Atbbaob  Daily  EARWiiras. 

Industries.  1899.  1901. 

L  Building,  stoneworking.  etc 68,586  88,321 

IL  Clothing  and  textiles 24,666  29.940 

IIL  Metal»,  machinery,  etc 23,626  84.099 

IV.  Transportation 28,529  82,660 

V.  Printing 14.485  16,067 

VI.  Tobacco 8.840  7,682 

vn.  Food  and  liquors 7.786  8.628 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music 5.812  5,490 

IX.  Woodworking 6,678  7,827 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 90i  5,920 

XI.  Public  employment 8.712  8.060 

Xn.  Miscellaneous 8.097  5,681 

All  Industries 190,719        245.220  $2  77         $2  71  $2  77 

This  table  shows  at  once  that  the  decline  in  1900  was  general;  only 
the  smaller  groups  (V.  VI,  VII  imd  IX)  show  an  advance,  while  the 
larger  groups  all  shared  in  the  decrease.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
high  price  of  building  material,  it  will  be  remembered,  checked  industrial 
acti7lty;  in  the  temporary  dulness  of  that  period,  more  men  were  employed 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

$3  18 

•3  11 

$3  20 

221 

2  19 

2  42 

2  67 

2  61 

268 

235 

282 

228 

824 

826 

824 

1  84 

1  88 

1  93 

228 

2  82 

2  42 

5  10 

4  91 

4  66 

2  42 

258 

267 

1  96 

1  87 

200 

2  49 

285 

2  52 

3  12 

1  93 

1  91 
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TABLE  6. 

Atbkaot!  Daily  Eabrinos 

OP  MEN  n  THB 

18M. 
$4  08 

1900. 

$8  98 
800 
800 
866 

307 

888 
3  49 
398 

850 
384 
304 
1  71 
3  97 

1901. 

$4  88 

8  07 

808 

8  19 

8  10 

,..; 8  46 

8  47 

2  87 

8  08 

, 8  76 

3  83 

, 3  48 

2  51 

8  98 

8  89 

, 8  68 

8  61 

3  18 

8  86 

3  06 

3  05 

1  66 

1  69 

800 

8  91 
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At  the  minimum  union  rates  and  fewer  at  the  maximum.  The  average 
earnings  of  bricklayers  and  masons,  carpenters  and  painters  declined 
from  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1809,  as  did  also  the  earnings 
of  cloakmakers,  railway  engineers  and  trainmen,  longshoremen  and  other 
large  bodies  of  union  workmen. 


&roup  I. 
Brlcklayen  and  masons. , 

Carpenters 

Painters. 

Plumbers 

Oroup  II. 
Cloakmakers 

Oroup  III. 

Ironmolders , 

Machlntots , 

Stationary  engineers 

Group  IV. 
Looomotlve  engineers. . . , 

Locomotive  firemen , 

Trainmen 

Street  railway  men 

Longshoremen. 

Group  V. 
Compositors 8  88  8  89  8  83 

Oroup  VII. 

Bakers 3  05  3  13  3  38 

Brewery  employees 3  89  3  46  3  60 

This  table  shows  that  the  advances  in  wage  rates  secured  last  year  by 
the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters,  etc.,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the 
^neral  average  earnings  in  1901;  but  In  a  few  trades  the  increase  gained 
by  some  of  the  unions  did  not  prevent  a  slight  decline  in  the  general 
«,v€rage,  notably  the  plumbers,  stationary  engineers,  street  railway 
employees,  longshoremen  and  compositors.  Such  anomalies  lire  to  be 
explained  by  the  organization  in  those  trades  of  new  unions  in  which  the 
rate  of  wages  was  below  the  average  and  thus  counter-balanced  the 
gains  reported  by  some  of  the  unions. 

This  also  explains  why  the  average  dally  earnings  for  all  trades  in 
the  third  quarter  were  no  higher  in  1901  than  in  1899,  although  nine  of 
the  twelve  groups  of  trades  enjoyed  an  advance.  The  more  highly 
-skilled  and  highly  paid  trades  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  poorly  paid 
trades.  Thus  the  three  groups  of  trades  (building,  printing,  theatrical) 
in  which  the  earnings  are  above  the  average,  constituted  only  43  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  membership  in  1901  as  compared  with  46  per  cent  in  1899. 
Another  contradiction  appears  in  the  earnings  of  iron  molders.  The  table 
■of  changes  in  rates  shows  that  there  were  more  decreases  than  increases 
reported  in  this  trade,  the  net  recult  being  an  average  weekly  loss  of 
W  cents.  But  that  table  exhibits  only  changes  in  the  scale  of  wages; 
without  any  change  at  all  In  the  scale.  It  is  possible  for  the  average  to  be 
xaised  simply  through  the  employment  of  more  men  at  the  existing 
maximum  rates. 
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ANNTXAIi  INCOME  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE-EARNERS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  income  of  wage-earners  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  regularity  or  amount  of  their  employment,  as  well  as  the  rate 
of  wages.    This  Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  7. 
Atehaob  Numbbb  op  DATS  Worked  bt  Members  of  Labor  Umiors. 
Hen.  Women. 


First  Second  Third  Fourth  First  Second  Third  Fourth 

quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter. 

1897 M  69  67              05  68  57  66  56 

1898 68  61  65              63  61  66  64  65 

1899 64  70  71              68  68  73  71  69 

1900 66  ....  67             ....  65  ....  65 

1901 67  ....  70             ....  63  ....  66 

Confining  attention  to  the  men,  we  observe  that  the  duration  of  employ- 
ment  has  on  the  whole  been  increasing  since  189T.  In  the  first  quarter 
the  best  showing  is  made  in  1901,  but  for  the  third  quarter  1901  Is  not 
quite  equal  to  1899.  The  explanation  of  the  fiuctuations  depends  some- 
what upon  the  figures  for  the  several  Industries  given  below: 

TABLE  8. 
Ayeraoe  Number  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Omlt)  im  tbb  Third  Quarter  of  1899, 1900  aed  1901. 

AVBRAOB  number  OF    DATS  WORKED. 

Number  New  York  State  New  York  Interior 

employed.  , ' ,     City.  towns. 

1901.  1901.  1900.  1899.  1901.  1901. 

L  Building,  stoneworking,  etc 83,321  67  .  60  70  66  71 

IL  Clothing  and  textiles 129,940  56  54  68  54  68 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 34,099  75  74  76  75  75 

IV.  Transportation 83,660  79  76  76  75  88 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 16.067  70  69  68  61  76 

VI.  Tobacco 7,533  71  71  78  68  75 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 8,633  77  67  75  75  7» 

Vin.  Theaters  and  music 5,490  73  65  60  74  66 

IX.  Woodworking  and  furniture 7 ,847  70  71  71  69  7S 

X.  Restaurantt  and  retail  trade 5.930  79  77  73  75  81 

XI.  Public  employment 8,060  84  86  89  8S  91 

XIL  Miscellaneous 5,681  73  68  67  73  73 

Total— Men 845,880  70  67  71  67  ~76 

Total-Women 13,587  66  65  71  68  71 

With  only  two  exceptions  (wood  worliing,  public  employment),  all  the 
groups  exhibit  a  higher  average  number  of  days  worked  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1901  than  in  1900;  but  with  respect  to  1809  the  superiority  is  not 
so  marlced,  as  one-half  the  groups  have  the  higher  average  in  1899  and 
one-half  in  1901.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  In  the  clothing  and 
textile  trades,  the  members  of  which  averaged  68  days  of  employment  in 
July,  August  and  September,  1899,  as  compared  with  56  days  in  those 
months  of  1901.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  organizations  in  the 
transport  trades  averaged  70  days  in  the  present  quarter  and  only  76  in 
1899;  in  theatrical  and  musical  trades  72  days  this  year  and  60  in  1899; 
restaurant  and  retail  trade,  79  and  72  respectively,  etc. 
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Inasmuch  as  earnings  depend  first  of  all  upon  the  duration  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  natural  when  comparing  the  present  year  with  previous  years 
to  look  for  about  the  same  results  as  were  reached  In  the  paragraphs 
upon  employment,  thus: 

TABLE  9. 

DiaTBlBUTIOH   OF   EACH  100  H ALB   MEMBERS   OF   LaBOB  OROANIZATIOHB   ACCORDINO  TO     AMOUNT   OF 

QUABTBRLY  EaBMIMOS. 

Grades. 

LeflstbBn  $75 

97&-fU9 

$150-f23i 

•285 

100  100  100  lOU  100  100 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1901  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  who 
earned  the  higher  amounts  and  a  smaller  proportion  receiving  the  low 
wages  than  in  1899  or  1900.  But  in  the  third  quarter,  the  advantage  Is 
with  1899  rather  than  with  1901,  while  1900  is  again  inferior  to  the  other 
two  years.  These  facts  are  also  brought  out  in  comparison  of  the  average 
earnings  wnich  can  be  carried  back  to  1897: 

TABLE  10. 
AvBRAOB  Quarterly  Eabxinob  of  Mbmbbrs  of  Labor  Uitionb. 
Mrn.  Women. 


FIRST  QUABTBR. 

THIRD  QUARTER. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

5.7 

6.1 

6.5 

2.5 

4.5 

2.3 

28.7 

29.1 

26.6 

23.1 

34.0 

23.6 

45.4 

41.9 

41.1 

41.9 

47.1 

42.9 

au.2 

23.0 

25.8 

83.5 

14.4 

82.2 

^irst  Second  Third  Fourth  First;  Second  Tblrd  Fourth 

Year.              quarter,  quarter,  quartei.  qaarcer.  quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter. 

1897 $155  $159  $174  $175  $S6  $81  $93  $74 

1898 164  168  175  169  75  77  82  98 

1899 172  191  197  184  96  91  117  116 

1900 176  ....  182  ....  107  ....  107 

1901 18J  ....  194  ....  105  ....  110 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  table  5  shows  the  close  dependence 
of  earnings  upon  duration  of  employment.  Thus  in  the  first  quarter 
there  is  a  steady  increase  from  1897  to  1901  in  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  by  the  men,  and  a  similar  Increase  in  their  average  earnings. 
In  the  third  quarter,  1899  has  the  largest  number  of  days  worked  and 
likewise  the  largest  earnings,  while  1901  with  1  day  less  of  employment 
has  also  $3  less  in  the  per  capita  earnings.  This  small  difference  in  favor 
of  1899  Is  explained  by  greater  activity  and  longer  employment  in  the 
building  trades  of  New  York  City  in  that  year,  thus: 


AvBRAOB  Days       Average  Quarterly 
Worked.  Ear.ninos. 


1899.  1901.  1899.  1901. 

Group  L  Building  and  construction TO  67  $219  33     $218  96 

OroupslI-XII     AUothertrades 72  72  184  74       183  39 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  between  different  years,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  average  of  the  four  quarters  in  each  year.  This  is 
done,  not  simply  by  adding  together  the  four  quarterly  averages  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  four,  but  by  adding  together  the  aggregate  earnings 
for  the  four  quarters  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  total  number  employed. 
This  operation  yields  the  followings  results: 
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TABLE  13. 

A«gT«sate  Average  quarterly 

Uea                     annual  earnings  of  each 

employed.  eamlnga.  man  employed. 

1897 528,398  $86,471,688  00  $16S       [$168] 

1898 599,011  101,188,517  55  109       [169] 

1899 701.236  181,160,49189  187       [187] 

1900(2qr«.) 406,758  73,878,778  01  179       [179] 

1901  (2qr8.) 445,386  84,198,488  10  189       [189] 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  the  las.t  two  years  statistics  are  wanting' 
for  two  of  the  four  quarters;  but  this  incompleteness  does  not  entireljr 
prevent  comparisons  since  the  two  quarters  lacking  (second  and  foiirth> 
form  about  the  same  combination  of  summer  and  winter  work  as  do  the 
first  and  third  quarters,  for  which  data  exist  in  each  of  the  five  years. 
Thus  the  figures  for  these  two  quarters  alone  (the  i^umbers  enclosed  ia 
brackets  in  the  last  column)  yield  the  same  quarterly  average  as  those 
for  four  quarters  in  1898  and  1899,  and  nearly  the  same  average  In  1897. 
These  bracketed  figures  therefore  will  best  serve  for  comparative  pur- 
poses and  form  the  basis  of  the  following  percentages  of  Increase  and 
decrease: 

1897.98.         1898-99.  1899-00.  1900-01.  1897-1901. 

Percent....  4  12  4  decrease  5  16 

Thus  the  average  earnings  of  organized  working  men  In  1896  were  4 
per  cent  greater  than  In  1897;  in  1899  they  gained  another  12  per  cent^ 
but  in  1900  lost  4  per  cent,  while  in  1901  they  gained  5  per  cent,  so  that 
at  the  latter  date  they  were  16  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897.  Or,  if  the 
average  earnings  of  1897  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  measurement  and  the 
earnings  of  succeeding  years  expressed  in  terms  of  this  standard,  the 
result  will  be  as  follows: 

1807.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901. 

BamlDgB 100  104  115  110  116 

Wholesale  prices...  100  107  118  126  126 

A  second  line  shows  the  rise  in  prices  on  July  1,  the  middle  of  eacb 
year.  While  earnings  have  in  five  years  increased  16  per  cent,  wholesale 
prices  have  increased  26  per  cent.  It  Is  improbable  that  retail  prices 
have  increased  at  the  same  rate,  especially  in  the  case  of  manufoctored 
articles;  thus,  while  the  price  of  hides  has  greatly  increased  recently,  na 
perceptible  advance  has  been  recorded  in  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  clothing  (even  as  to  wholesale  prices,  raw  materials  included)  has 
advanced  only  9  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  meat,  dairy  and  garden- 
products  have  increased  26  per  cent  in  price,  and  breadstuffs  41  per  cent 
and  these  advanced  wholesale  priees  for  food  must  necessarily  be  reflected 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  retail  prices.  It  therefore  seems  safe  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  since  1897  at  least  as  much  as  the 
earnings  of  labor. 

MEMBERSHIP     OF    NEW    YORK     UNIONS. 

In  1894  the  number  of  labor  unions  that  reported  to  the  Bureau  was- 
860;  in  1901,  it  had  increased  to  1,881,  which  is  a  gain  of  119  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period  the  membership  has  increased  from  157,197  to  276,141,. 
or  by  76  per  cent,  thus: 
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UM.  J1U7I 

1895.  Jnly  1 

18M.  October  81  ... 
1897.  September  80  . 

1896.  September  80.. 

1899.  September  80. . 

1900.  September  80., 

1901.  September  80.. 

1900.  December  81 . . , 

1901.  lIeiob81 

1901.  June  80 

1901.  September  80.. 


TABLE  18. 

OKGAiriZATIOirB. 

• 

Increase  (+) 

Number. 

Increase. 

Hen. 

Women. 

TotaL 

or  dcoeaae  (— > 

880 

149.709 

7.488 

157.197 

927 

67 

170,139 

10,108 

180,381 

38,084+ 

963 

85 

170.396 

9.985- 

1,009 

47 

183,690 

5,764 

168.464 

1.843— 

1.087 

78 

163,563 

7,605 

171,067 

3,61»+ 

1.880 

888 

900,983 

8.088 

309,030 

87.958+ 

1.635 

818 

383,558 

11,888 

345,881 

86.861+ 

1,881 

S46 

361.538 

18,618 

376,141 

80,760+ 

1,679 

44 

3S3,afO 

10,404 

343.484 

3.89T— 

1.748 

64 

384,793 

10,138 

344,915 

3.431+ 

1.80S 

63 

344,648 

10,983 

355,680 

10.715+ 

1.881 

76 

361,538 

14.618 

376.141 

80,511+ 

In  the  oflQcial  year  ended  September  30,  1809,  the  increase  in  member- 
ship was  38,000;  in  1900,  36.000;  and  in  1901,  31,000.  The  rate  of  increase 
has  therefore  declined  in  1901  as  compared  with  1899,  or  even  1900;  and 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  the  increase  in  1901  was  in  the  clothing 
trades,  wherein  unstable  conditions  are  proverbial,  indicates  that  the 
recent  rapidity  of  growth  is  hardly  likely  to  be  maintained. 

Another  incident  of  the  expansion  of  trade  unions  in  the  garment-mak- 
ing industry  is  the  large  gain  in  the  number  of  organized  workingwomen, 
who  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  clothing  and  tobacco  trades.  In  1897 
only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  members  of  labor  organizations  of  this  State  were 
women;  but  in  1901  the  proportion  had  risen  to  5.3  per  cent  This  pro- 
portion is  the  largest  found  in  any  year  since  1895,  when  the  garment 
trades  of  New  York  City  were  more  thoroughly  organized  than  they  have 
been  since,  thus: 

TABLE  14. 
AaORBOATB  1IBIIBKR8RIP  OF  L4B0B  OBOABIZATIOMB,  1894>1901,  BT  IBDUSTBIBB.* 

Indofltriefl.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  190a  1901. 

Bolldlng.  stone-working,  etc 49.056  53.618  56,294  58,278  59,641  71,067  80,441  85,401 

Clothing  and  texUlea 88.163  51.931  80.098  83,147  36.438  39.714  28,866  41.883 

Xetalfl.  machinery  and  shipbuilding.  9.860  11.876  18.010  18.991  16,286  24,014  81.271  85.563 

Transportation  18.197  18,191  88,081  38.014  18,090  34,668  80,854  84.871 

Prlnttng,etc 11.069  11,998  18.848  13.818  15.045  16,088  17.117  17,9b6 

Tobacco 8,733  9.089  9,799  9,097     6,889  8.886  13.849  19.310 

Food  and  llqaors 5,661  6,541  7.508  6,995  6,813  8.391  9,480     9,451 

Theaters  and  music 5,688  7.827  7,806  6,930     9,846  9,518  9,698  11,688 

Wood-working,  furniture 5.839  4.653  4.318  4,306  4.584  6.688  8.n6     8.260 

Restaurants,  retail  trade 1,348  1.539  3.087  1.848  3.174  8,207  5.308     6,804 

Public  employment 1,964  1,964          998  1.667  1,880  3.737  7.148     8.143 

Miscellaneous...  < 1,356  2,080  3,114  1.989  1,987  8.138  4.738     6,883 

Total 157.197  fsO.SSl    170,396    168.454  171.067  309,090  345,381  376.141 


*The  dates  to  which  these  figures  relate  are  July 
September  8U  in  the  subsequent  years. 


1  In  1894  and  1895.  October  81  In  1896  and 


Table  2  shows  that  all  but  two  of  the  groups  of  trades  attained  their 
largest  growth  in  1901 ;  in  the  tobacco  trftdes  this  year's  membership  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1900.  and  in  the  clothing  trades,  as  Just  observed, 
the  maximum  was  reached  in  1895.  Most  of  the  trades  have  gained 
steadily  from  year  to  year;  exceptions  are  the  clothing  trades,  transpor- 
tation (which  in  1898  lost  about  5,000  members  as  a  result  of  the  tem- 
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ixorary  disband  men  t  of  New  York  City  longshoremen's  unions),  wood- 
working and  furniture  trades,  and  public  employment,  which  lost  ground 
between  1895  and  1896. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

During  the  past  year,  the  relative  amount  of  unemployment  among 
members  of  labor  organizations  was  smaller  than  it  has  been  in  any 
recent  year  with  the  possible  exception  of  1899: 

TABLE  15. 

NUMBBB  AND  PSBCKNTAOB  Of  HSMBBRS  OF  LABOB  OBOAVIZATIONS  IOLB  IN  EACH  OF  THB  FOUB 

QUABTBBS. 

NUMBBB.  PBBCENTAOB. 

First.     Second.     Third.     Fourth.      First.    Second.    Third.    Fourth. 

A.  At  end  of  quarter, 

1897 43,654  27,378  23,230  39.353  30.6  18.1  13.8  22.6 

1898 37,857  35,643  22.485  46.603  21.0  20.7  10.3  21.7 

1899 31,751  20,141  9,590  41,698  18.3  10.9  4.7  19.4 

1900 44,836  49.399  31.460  49.110  20.0  20.6  13.8  22.0 

1901 42.244  29,181  16,617  18.5  11.9  6.9 

B,  Throughout  entire  quarter. 

1897 35,381  17,877  10.893  10.132  24.8  11.8  6.5  5.8 

1898 18,102  10,272  9,734  15,477  10.1  6.0  6.7  8.9 

1899 22.658  6,780  4,79U  10,288  13.1  8.7  2.3  4.6 

1900 22,895  22,541  12,926  10,434  10.1  9.4  5.4  4.4 

1901 26,841  5,574  8,340  11.3  2.3  3.1 


BURBAU   OF    MBUlIATIOIir  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  Bureau  does  not  claim  completeness  for  its  statistics  of  disputes,  as 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  secure  reports  concerning  the  innumerable 
local  differences  of  minor  importance.  But  all  the  larger  strikes  or  lock- 
outs are  covered,  with  the  exception  of  the  machinists'  strike  in  May  for 
the  shorter  work-day.  In  a  great  many  eases  the  local  unions  of  machin- 
ists made  their  own  settlements  with  employers  and  by  mutual  agreement 
declined  to  make  public  the  terms  of  settlement. 

STATISTICS    OF    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS. 
[See  Table  19  In  the  Appendix. } 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
occurred  between  January  1  and  September  30,  1901.  The  total  number 
of  disputes  recorded  in  those  nine  months  was  126,  involving  649  firms  or 
establishments  and  44,823  employees  out  of  62,536,  the  number  employed 
before  the  dispute.  The  number  of  active  participants  in  strikes  or  lock- 
outs was  22,057,  while  22,766  additional  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  as  the  result  of  disputes.  The  duration  of  all  disputes, 
measured  by  the  aggregate  number  of  working  days  lost  by  employees, 
was  815,079,  of  which  497,446  days  were  lost  by  those  directly  and  317,633 
days  by  those  indirectly  affected.  Of  the  649  establishments  involved, 
504  suspended  work  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

Four  strikes  of  large  dimensions  account  for  one-half  of  the  unemployed 
workmen  and  aggregate  days  of  duration,  namely,  the  strike  in  the  Troy 
shirt  and  collar  factories,  that  of  the  bricklayers  in  New  York  City,  the 
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New  York  CUy  vaudeville  actors  and  the  Rochester  building  and  street 
laborers,  thus: 

Tro7«  17  >hlrt  and  oolUur  factories,  7,700  employees,  duration 190,000  days 

Mew  York,  Builders'  Association  (129  Arms),  3,500  bricklayers  and  10,000  others,  durar 

*lon W.800days 

New  York,  13  theaters,  8,000  actors  and  200  others,  duration 83,000  days 

Rochester,  Contractors*  Association  (80  firms).  1,200  laborers,  duration   45,000  days 

The  total  number  of  employees  affected  by  these  four  strikes  was  24,600 
and  their  aggregate  duration  in  working  days  was  416,000.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  general  machinists*  srtrike  and  the  Albany  and  Troy  street 
railway  strike,  which  affected  1,000  employees  but  lajsted  only  11  days 
(aggregate  duration  11,121  days),  the  principal  events  will  be  covered. 

The  causes  and  results  of  disputes  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Number  or  Emploteks  Dibectlt 
Number  OP  Disputes  IN  Which       Affected  bt  Disputes  in 
THE  Workmen  Were  Which  Workmen  Webb 


Sue-    Partially  Unsne-  «uc-  Partially  Unsuc- 
cess-        sue-  ceps-  cess-  sue-  cess- 
Cause,                                ful.      cessful.  ful.  Total,  ful.  cessful.  ful.  Total. 

Increase  of  wages 21             10  14  49  2,260  2.716  866  5,842 

Hoursofwork 9               9  13  81  800  1.727  1,627  3,964 

Trade  unionism 11               2  14  27  1.121  1,060  996  S,187 

Payment  of  wages 2              2  4  2,522  1,609  4,081 

Reduction  of  wages 2       1  8  8.088  8U0  8,888 

Employment  of  particular  per- 
sons    1  1  15  15 

Working  arrangments 2              1  5  8  408  5  2S9  702 

Sympathetic  disputes 8  8  918  918 

Miscellaneous 11  2  4  8  6  111  125 


Total 48  -a  53  126       9,952       7,028         9,082         22,057 

Measured  by  aggregate  duration  in  working  days,  the  causes  of  trade 
disputes  ranked  as  follows:  For  increase  of  wages,  136,278  days;  for 
reduction  of  hours  of  work,  110,027  days;  against  reduction  of  wages, 
85,568  days;  sympathetic  strikes  or  lockouts,  58,926  days;  method  of  pay- 
ing wages,  48,608  days;  trade  unionism,  44,522  days;  working  arrang^e- 
ments  or  shop  rules,  11,656  days;  miscellaneous,  1,848  days;  employment 
of  particular  persons,  23  days. 

Of  the  126  disputes,  48  resulted  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  53  in  favor  of 
the  employers  and  25  were  compromised.  Measured  by  aggregate  dura- 
tion in  days,  the  dlspuites  resulting  in  favor  of  the  workingmen  involved 
the  loss  of  152,384  days,  in  favor  of  employers  166,946,  compromised  178,- 
116.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  compromises  were  almost  invari- 
ably partial  victories  for  the  workingmen,  since  a  compromise  of  demands 
made  by  them  leads  to  some  gain  upon  previously  existing  conditions. 

WOBK  OF  THE  BOABD. 

[See  Table  20  in  the  Appendix] 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  shows  that  in  the 
nine  months  intervention  was  made  in  17  disputes.  As  a  general  rule 
such  intervention  was  made  upon  the  Board's  initiative,  but  in  one  In- 
stance the  intervention  was  made  upon  the  request  of  the  employer  and 
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in  two  instances  upon  the  request  of  the  employees.  The  activity  of 
the  Board  was  entirely  in  the  direction  of  mediation  or  conciliation;  that 
is,  it  consisted  in  offering  its  good  offices  towards  bringing  together  the 
disputants  in  conference  or  towards  the  formation  of  terms  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  both  Bides.  In  ten  of  the  seventeen  cases  the  intervention 
of  the  Board  might  be  termed  mediation;  in  three  of  these  disputes  the 
Board  was  unable  to  induce  the  disputants  to  confer  with  each  other,  in 
four  cases  conferences  were  arranged  by  the  Board  but  no  settlement 
arrived  at,  and  in  three  cases  conferences  were  arranged  which  resulted 
in  the  termination  of  the  dispute.  In  seven  cases  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
were  directed  not  so  much  towards  arranging  conferences  between  the 
parties  in  dispute  as  towards  arranging  satisfactory  terms  of  settlement, 
and  in  three  of  the  seven  disputes  the  Board  assisted  in  terminating  the 
disagreement.  No  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Board  for  arbitration  in 
the  period  covered  by  this  report 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS- 

The  Eight  Hour  Law. 

In  the  December  BuLi>BmN  mention  was  made  of  several  vio- 
lations of  the  law  prescribing  eight  hours  as  the  maximum 
working  time  per  day  on  public  works,  w^hich  had  been  referred 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  various  district  attorneys  for 
prosecution.  As  therein  noted  (page  312)  the  indictment 
against  an  Ithaca  contractor  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Mattice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  December  term  in  Tompkins 
county,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional.  On 
February  13,  the  indictment  in  one  of  the  Orange  county  cases, 
was  dismissed  on  similar  grounds  by  Judge  John  J.  Beattie  of 
the  Orange  County  Court.  The  case  was  against  the  Orange 
County  Road  Construction  Company,  which  had  a  contract  from 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  that  county  to  construct  new  roads 
under  the  State  road  act,  and  had  been  employing  its  men  ten 
hours  a  day.  On  September  13,  1901,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  to  whom  complaint  had  been  made  and  by  whom  it  was 
sustained,  turned  over  the  evidence  to  the  district  attorney  of 
Orange  county.  His  assistant  brought  it  before  the  grand  jury, 
who  indicted  the  president  of  the  company. 

In  dismissing  the  indictment.  Judge  Beattie  relied  upon  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  thus: 

The  question  considered  here  was  not  directly  Involved  In  the  recent 
case  of  the  People  ex  rel  Rodj^ers  vs.  Coler,  166  J^.  Y.  1,  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  court  deals  so  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  labor 
legislation  and  is  so  decidedly  adverse  to  its  validity  that  I  feel  bound  upon 
principle  and  authority  to  decide  that  the  law  under  which  the  defendant 
was  indicted  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  decision  holds  such  laws  to  be  class  legislation  and  there- 
fore invalid;  but  as  it  is  purely  a  local  decision,  there  is  no  need 
of  further  quotation.  Commissioner  McMackin  has  requested 
the  assistant  district  attorney  to  appeal  the  case. 
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Dismissal   of   Indictment   Charging  a   Union    Official   With  Maliciously 
Circulating  False  Rumors. 

In  the  December  Bullbtin  (pages  315-317)  an  account  wa» 
given  of  the  indictment,  in  Chautauqua  county,  of  George  M* 
Guntner,  an  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers'  Inter- 
national Association.  As  then  noted,  Judge  Fisher  on  Novem- 
ber 26  dismissed  the  indictment  which  charged  Mr.  Guntner 
with  being  a  public  nuisance,  but  overruled  the  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  charging  him  with  circulating  false  rumors  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  price  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  James- 
town corporations,  and  held  him  to  await  trial  at  the  county 
court  December  9,  1901.  In  December  the  case  was  put  over 
until  the  February  term  at  the  instance  of  the  district  attor- 
ney, but  in  February  the  district  attorney  was  still  unprepared 
to  try  the  case  and  agreed  to  drop  the  prosecution.  The  court 
accordingly  dismissed  the  indictment. 

Injunction  to  Prevent  Illegal  Acts  of  a  Trade  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  the  New  York  Special  Term  on 
October  31,  1901,  granted  an  order  vacating  a  preliminary 
injunction  which  had  been  granted  against  the  Amalgamated 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Union  restraining  them  from  doing 
certain  acts  which  had  been  threatened  and  which,  it  wa» 
averred,  would  interfere  with  the  property,  rights  and  business 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  continue 
the  injunction  was  based  upon  the  authority  of  National  Pro- 
tective Association  v.  Cumming  (53  App.  Div.,  227;  see  Bul- 
letin, vol.  2,  p.  237)  in  which  the  Appellate  Division  had  held 
that  the  members  of  a  labor  organization  had  a  right  to  refuse 
to  permit  its  members  to  work  with  members  of  a  rival  organ- 
ization and  might  demand  that  they  be  discharged,  or  use  per- 
suasion to  induce  persons  not  to  work  with  the  members  of  a 
rival  organization,  and  demand  of  an  employer  that  he  dis- 
charge such  persons,  so  long  as  nothing  was  done  which 
involved  the  use  of  force  beyond  such  as  might  be  implied  from 
a  threat  to  abandon  the  work,  and  they  did  nothing  to  create  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

From  the  vacating  order  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appel- 
late Division  in  the  First  Department,  where  by  unanimous 
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decision  the  order  was  reversed  and  the  injunction  granted. 
The  ground  of  the  reversal  was  simply  that  the  case  of  National 
Protective  Association  v.  Gumming  furnishes  no  authority  for 
a  resort  to  fraud,  intimidation,  force  or  threats  beyond  the 
limits  stated  therein,  whereas  in  the  case  in  hand  the  union 
was  guilty  of  acts  which  were  unlawful  and  unauthorized  for 
the  protection  of  any  rights  of  which  they  are  or  deem  them- 
selves possessed,  and  that  in  view  of  these  unlawful  acts  the 
plaintiff,  a  painting  contractor,  was  entitled  to  the  injunction 
restraining  the  defendant  from  interfering  with  his  business 
by  resort  to  intimidation,  force  or  fraud,  or  by  such  acts  prevent- 
ing members  of  the  union  or  others  from  working  for  him. 
(Beattie  v.  Callanan,  67  App.  Div.,  14.) 

Laborer  and  Veteran  Under  State  Civil  Service  Law. 

In  the  case  of  Sweet  v.  Partridge  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  hon- 
orably discharged  soldiers  have  no  right  to  preference  in 
appointment  to  positions  as  unskilled  laborers  under  the  State 
Civil  Service  Law.  Sweet  sought  to  recover  damages  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 
appoint  him  as  lock  tender  on  the  Erie  canal,  claiming  that  as 
an  honorably  discharged  soldier  of  the  civil  war  he  had  a  right 
to  the  place  under  the  "veterans"  clause  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law  (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  370,  sec.  20).  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  and  the  judgment  is  unanimously  affirmed 
by  the  Appellate  Division. 

The  veterans  clause  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  provides  that 
"honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  •  •  • 
shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in  appointment  and  promotion, 
without  regard  to  their  standing  on  any  list  from  which  such 
appointment  or  promotion  may  be  made,  provided  their  quali- 
fications and  fitness  shall  have  been  ascertained  as  provided  in 
this  act,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  pursuance  thereof." 
The  court's  decision  against  Sweet  is  based  upon  the  ground 
that  as  he  sought  appointment  as  a  "laborer,"  a  position  for 
which  under  section  9  of  the  law  no  examination  or  registration 
could  be  required,  there  was  no  list  upon  which  the  appellant 
could  get  or  have  any  standing  and  there  was  no  way  in  which 
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his  qualifications  and  fitness  conld  be  ascertained,  ^^he 
statute  in  its  langnage  follows  the  constitution,''  says  the  opin- 
ion by  Judge  Williams,  "and  the  difficulty  with  the  appellant 
under  both  is,  that  he  can  claim  preference  only  in  case  his 
qualifications  and  fitness  shall  have  been  ascertained  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  that  could  not  be  done  under  the  act  or  such  rules 
or  regulations.  •  •  •  The  class  of  unskilled  laborers  under 
the  act  were  favored  by  being  exempted  from  examination  as 
to  qualifications  and  fitness,  and  by  such  favor  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  provision  for  preference  for  employment  provided 
by  section  20  of  the  act."    (66  App.  Div.,  309.) 

Employers'  Liability. 

Assumption  of  Bisk  where  Safeguards  Bsjquirbd  by  Law 
ARE  NOT  Provided. — ^The  Appellate  Division  in  the  Second 
Department  at  its  November  term  rendered  a  decision  in  Burns 
V.  Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  which  maintains  that  the  failure  of  an 
employer  to  provide  the  safeguards  required  by  factory  acts  or 
municipal  ordinances  does  not  preclude  assumption  of  the  risks 
of  employment  by  a  servant. 

In  the  case  in  question  Burns  was  injured  by  a  fall  through 
an  elevator  opening  in  a  platform  upon  which  he  was  regularly 
employed.  The  elevator  openings  were  provided  with  trap 
doors  which  when  closed  were  level  with  the  floor  and  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  platform  was  by  the  elevators.  There 
were,  however,  no  guards  about  the  openings  such  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  New  York  City,  where  the  accident  occurred,  required. 

At  the  trial  the  court  charged  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  assume  the  obvious  risks  of  the  situation,  as  claimed  by  the 
defendant,  unless  the  defendant  had  performed  all  the  duties 
that  the  law  imposed  upon  him  and  that  as  it  was  the  defend- 
ant's duty  to  put  up  guard  rails  the  plaintiff  did  not  assume 
the  rifik  of  their  absence  and  on  that  ground  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  Appellate  Division  holds 
in  a  unanimous  decision  that  such  a  charge  was  error,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  therefor  by  quoting  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Bjiisley  v.  Pratt  (148  N.  Y.,  372)  in  part  as 
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follows,  the  accident  in  that  case  having  been  caused  by  cog 
wheels  not  guarded  as  required  by  the  Factory  act: 

"  In  order  to  sustain  the  Judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  that  where  the  statute  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  employer,  the 
performance  of  which  wiU  aflTord  greater  protection  to  the  employee,  it  Is 
not  possible  for  the  latter  to  waive  the  protection  of  the  statute  under  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  obvious  risks.  We  regard  this  as  a  new  and 
startling  doctrine,  calculated  to  establish  a  measure  of  liability  unknown 
to  the  common  law  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  Massachusetts 
and  England  under  similar  statutes.  .  .  An  action  for  such  injury  is 
the  ordinary  common  law  action  for  negligence,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
of  common  law.  The  principle  contended  for  seems  to  rest,  if  it  can  be 
maintained  at  all,  upon  a  question  of  pubUc  policy.  The  Factory  Act,  it 
is  said,  is  passed  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and 
imposes  upon  the  employer  certain  duties  and  subjects  him  to  specified 
penalties  in  case  of  default;  that  a  sound  public  policy  requires  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  this  act,  and  it  would  contravene  that  policy  to  permit  an 
employee,  by  implied  contract  or  promise,  to  waive  the  protection  of  the 
statute.  We  think  this  proposition  in  essentially  unsound  and  proceeds 
upon  theories  that  cannot  be  maintained.  .  .  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  principle  or  authority  why  an  employee  should  not 
be  allowed  to  assume  the  obvious  risks  of  the  business  as  well  under  the 
Factory  Act  as  otherwise."    (66  App.  Dlv.,  424).* 

Negligence  of  Employer, — James  Welsh,  while  in  the  employ  of 
J.  B.  and  J.  M.  Cornell,  was  injured  by  the  breaking  and  falling 
of  a  clamp  to  which  was  attached  the  guy  rope  of  a  derrick, 
Welsh  being  at  work  under  the  rope  and  in  front  of  the  poet  to 
which  it  was  attached  by  the  clamp.  Suit  was  brought  by 
Welsh  on  the  ground  that  the  clamp  was  defective  and  the 
defendant  was  therefore  guilty  of  negligence  in  allowing  the 
plaintiff  to  work  with  an  unsafe  appliance.  The  trial  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint,  but  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 
Appellate  Division.  On  November  26th,  however,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  and  affirmed  that  of  the  trial  court  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. The  grounds  for  this  disposal  of  the  case  were  that  the 
only  facts  established  by  any  tangible  or  substantial  proof  were 
the  plaintiff's  injury  and  that  it  waB  caused  by  the  falling  of  a 
piece  of  the  broken  clamp;  that  there  was  no  proper  proof, 
direct  or  inferential,  that  the  clamp  was  made  of  defective  iron 
or  was  defectively  made,  or  that  it  was  not  properly  maintained 

•A«  this  (tooltlon  reyened  Judgment  of  a  lower  oovn,  the  eaee  Is  open  to  appeal  9A  of  right  to  the 
Oourt  of  Appeal*. 
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except  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  way, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  experts  to  the  effect  that  the  clamp 
would  not  have  broken  unless  in  some  way  defective,  and  that 
such  defect  might  have  arisen  from  one  of  several  causes,  none 
of  which  were  proved  to  exist,  was  not  sufficient  to  show  negli- 
gence on  the  employer's  part.     (168  N.  Y.,  508). 

Negligence  of  Employer — Alter  Ego  of  Master — Fellow  Servant — 
At  the  December  term  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Second 
Department  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  for  the  defendants 
in  Brown  v.  Terry  was  unanimously  sustained;  the  decision  as 
summarized  by  the  official  report  being  as  follows: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiflF,  It  appeared  that  the  defendants,  who  were  engaged  In  the 
business  of  altering  and  repairing  steamships,  sent  one  0*Rourke,  a  skiUed 
and  competent  foreman  employed  by  them  to  a  steamer,  with  directions 
to  make  all  the  repairs  ordered  by  the  engineer  of  the  steamer:  that  In 
pursuance  of  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  defendants,  0*Rourke 
hired  the  plaintiflF  to  assist  him;  that,  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
engineer,  0*Rourke  and  the  plaintiff  went  into  the  fire  room  to  repair  a 
broken  band  on  a  ventilator  which  consisted  of  a  tube  of  boiler  iron 
thiPty^wo  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  made  In  two  sections 
riveted  together,  and  extended  from  the  deck  to  the  fire  room;  that  while 
they  were  replacing  the  band,  an  operation  which  caused  some  strain  to 
be  placed  upon  the  ventilator,  a  section  of  the  ventilator  fell  to  the  floor 
injuring  the  plaintiff;  that  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  rivets  of  the  ventilator  had  broken  off. 

Held,  that  the  ventilator  was  not  a  tool.  Implement  or  appliance  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rule  requiring  an  employer  to  furnish  his  employees 
with  adequate  and  suitable  tools  and  equipments,  and  that  the  fire  room 
was  a,  safe  place,  and  that  if  it  became  unsafe  it  was  the  fault  of  the  per- 
sons employed  and  not  of  the  defendants; 

That  the  engineer  of  the  steamer  was  not  the  alter  ego  of  the  defendants; 

That  0*Rourke  was  a  mere  fellow  servant  of  the  plaintiff  and  did  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  defendants; 

That  if  the  accident  was  attributable  to  the  strain  pl&ced  upon  the 
ventilator  while  replacing  the  band,  or  to  the  failure  to  inspect  and  re- 
pair the  ventilator  before  removing  or  replacing  the  band,  the  defend- 
ants were  not  liable  therefor.     (67  App.  Div.,  223). 
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Kansas  Eight  Hour  Law  Sustained. 

In  1891  Kansas  enacted  a  law  (Chap.  114)  prescribing  eight 
hours  as  the  maximum  workday  on  all  public  works.  This  law 
has  been  sustained  in  a  decision  given  by  the  Supreme  Ck)urt 
of  the  State,  January  11,  1902.  By  reason  of  the  similarity  of 
circumstances  to  those  in  Xew  York,  in  which  the  validity  of 
the  eight-hour  law  is  contested  (so  far  at  least  as  it  applies  to 
municipal  corporations),  the  Kansas  case  (the  State  of  Kansas 
V.  Atkins)  deserves  attention. 

The  defendant,  who  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
authorities  of  Kansas  City  for  paving  a  public  street,  was 
charged  with  having  unlawfully  permitted  an  employee  to  work 
for  him  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  The  principal  defense 
made  by  his  attorney  was  that  the  city  in  awarding  this  con- 
tract to  Atkins  was  not  exercising  govermental,  but  quasi- 
private  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  governed  by  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  an  individual  or  private  corporation; 
and  that  the  legislature  does  not  possess  power  to  impose  con- 
ditions which  restrict  the  freedom  of  contract  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution  to  individuals.  This  contention,  however,  was 
not  accepted  by  the  court,  which  said: 

•*It  is  and  always  has  been  the  duty  of  the  state  to  lay  out  and  Improve 
highways  of  travel.  The  performance  of  this  duty  In  cities  rests  on  the 
state  with  equal  obligation  that  it  does  in  unincorporated  country  dis- 
tricts. The  statute  gives  countenance  to  this  duty  upon  the  state  when 
it  places  the  fee  of  city  streets  in  the  county.  The  obligation  to  lay  out 
and  improve  highways  of  travel  is  imposed  on  the  state  in  its  general 
political  capacity,  and  it  follows  that  the  legislature  may  control  the  work 
necessary  in  performing  this  public  duty  by  whatsover  agency  may  be 
employed  in  carrying  it  out.  It  may  prescribe  the  plans  for  the  highway 
in  either  city  or  county  and  regulate  the  hours  of  work  required  to  com- 
plete such  plans.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  The  city,  in  contracting  to  pave  Quindaro  boulevard,  exercised  dele- 
gated authority,  and  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  state.  The  latter  did  not, 
by  authorizing  the  mayor  and  council  to  lay  the  pavement,  surrender  Its 
paramount  authority  over  the  control  of  the  city  streets.  If  the  state  had 
been  doing  this  work,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  might  at  its  pleasure 
have  given  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  In  the  city  for  eight  hours' 
work  performed  by  any  of  its  servants." 
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From  the  closing  sentence  it  appears  that  the  court  assumed 
without  question  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  the  agents  of  the  State 
might  award  contracts  for  public  work.  The  court  also  finds 
no  force  in  the  objection  that  the  cost  of  the  work  to  tax- 
payers or  abutting  property  owners  may  be  enhanced  by  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  law  reducing  the  hours  of  laJi>or. 
"  If  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  State  itself,'^  said  the  Court, 
"  which  as  we  have  shown  has  supreme  authority  in  such 
matters,  the  property  owners  could  not  complain  that  it 
employed  and  paid  its  servants  conformably  to  the  statute  in 
question." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  court  was  unanimous. 

Old  Age  Pension  System  Established  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 

Company. 

President  H.  H.  Vreeland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  of  New  York  city  on  March  6th  notified  its  15,000 
employees  of  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  and  pension 
system,  which  is  to  be  put  into  effect  on  or  before  July  1,  1902. 
The  .system  will  benefit  all  employees  earning  less  than  |1,200 
a  year  who  have  served  the  company  for  25  years  or  more  and 
attained  the  age  of  65  years.  The  essential  features  of  the 
proposed  system  are  outlined  by  the  president  as  follows: 

This  pension  system  provides  for  voluntary  and  involuntary  retirement 
of  all  employees  included,  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70,  after  25  years 
seiTviee  In  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  CompaJiy  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent companies.  Employees  benefited  by  the  system  will  be  of  two 
classes. 

First.  All  employees  who  have  attained  the  age  of  70  years,  who  have 
been  continuously  in  such  service  for  25  years  or  more,  preceding  such 
date  of  maturity;  and 

Second.  All  employees  from  65  to  69  years  of  age.  who  have  been  25 
years  or  more  in  such  service,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  the 
pension  have  become  physically  disqualified. 

All  employees  of  70  years  will  be  considered  to  have  attained  a  maxi- 
mum age  allowed  for  active  service,  and  will  be  retired  by  age  limit,  while 
those  whose  ages  range  from  65  to  69,  may,  upon  examination,  be  retired 
under  pension  If  found  incapable. 

The  pension  allowance  to  such  retired  employees  shall  be  upon  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 
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a.  If  service  has  been  continuous  for  35  years  or  more,  40  per  cent  of 
the  average  annual  wages  for  the  ten  previous  years. 

b.  If  service  has  been  continuous  for  90  years,  30  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  wages  for  the  ten  previous  years. 

c.  If  service  has  been  continuous  for  25  years,  25  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  wages  for  the  ten  previous  years. 

The  fund  from  which  payments  will  be  made  will  be  appropriated  each 
year  by  the  company  and  employees  will  not  be  required  to  contribute 
to  it. 

Views  of  a  New  Zealand  Trade  Union  Official  Regarding  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Organizer  John  H.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  the  Department  is  enabled 
to  print  below  the  views  of  a  prominent  New  Zealand  trade 
union  official  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  passed  there  in  1894,  the  main  features  of 
which  have  already  been  fully  considered  in  a  previous 
BuLiiBTiN  [No.  3,  for  December,  1899,  at  page  177],  These 
views,  which  reflect  generally  the  attitude  of  the  organized 
workers  of  the  Colony  toward  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
statute,  are  contained  in  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Maxwell  from 
J.  W.  Roberts,  Secretary  of  the  Canterbury  Typographical 
Association  of  Chrietchurch,  who  writes: 

"  Regarding  your  query  as  to  how  the  Arbitration  Court  affects  print- 
ers, I  can  only  answer  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  The  Arbitration 
Act  may  practically  be  said  to  be  standing  its  trial,  and  must  not  be 
regarded  as  perfect  by  any  means.  Each  session  since  its  adoption 
amendments  have  been  introduced,  in  many  cases  with  good  effect,  but 
still  other  amendments  are  yet  needed,  and  will  probably  be  made  ere 
long;  therefore,  till  we  get  an  act  that  Will  stand  on  the  statute  book 
for  a  couple  of  sessions  without  alteration  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
is  a  totally  good  act  or  not.  So  far  the  effect  of  the  act  has  been  to 
establish  unions  among  workmen,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  among  masters- 
Strikes  are  impossible,  and  also  lockouts.  The  wages  of  the  poorer  class 
of  workmen  have  in  many  cases  been  raised  to  a  fair  minimum,  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  number  of  apprentices,  and  minor  details  have  been  placed 
on  an  undisputed  basis.  In  the  case  of  weekly  wages  the  poor  (or  slow) 
man  has  been  taken  as  the  gauge  on  which  the  wage  shall  be  fixed,  but 
in  the  case  of  piecework  the  fast  man's  average  is  taken  as  the  gauge. 
You  may  think  this  unfair,  but  still  it  applies  to  a  goodly  number  of  the 
awards  given.  Another  way  the  Arbitration  Act  works  is  this:  if  an 
award  is  given  in  one  town,  and  the  same  trade  applies  for  an  award 
In  another  town,  the  same  award  will  be  given  unless  conditions  of  living 
or  work  are  different  In  the  last-named  town;  very  little  (if  any)  notice 
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will  be  taken  of  whether  the  union  In  the  first-named  town  made  out 
a  good  case  or  not  These  are  one  or  two  of  the  anomalies  of  the  act. 
The  good  points,  as  I  have  said,  are  that  the  slow  workman  gets  a  living 
wage,  and  does  not  have  to  do  any  Individual  bargaining  for  it  The 
unions  also  are  saved  a  lot  of  expense  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute work  goes  on  without  interruption  till  the  award  is  given,  which 
then  becomes  enforceable  by  law,  and  penalties  are  provided  for. 

"Speaking  generally  I  think  the  act  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
New  Zealand  workmen,  and  many  unions  have  yet  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  As  a  natural  consequence  it  must  be  of  benefit  to  employers,  for  If 
depression  follows  the  prosperous  times  we  are  now  enjoying  they  will 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  wages  of  their  workmen  be  reduced,  and 
they  will  secure  this  without  having  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a 
strike  forced  on  top  of  their  business  depression.  One  feature  of  the  act 
which  I  think  will  be  altered  is  the  one  which  brings  the  officers  of  the 
union  too  prominently  before  the  employers.  This  is  very  noticeable  in 
cases  of  breaches  of  awards,  and  I  think  that  if  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  awards  are  carried  out  in  the  same  manner 
that  inspectors  do  under  the  Factories  Act,  a  great  deal  of  friction  would 
be  removed. 

''  The  act  has  done  a  lot  for  unionism,  and,  although  there  are  some 
things  that  could  be  improved  upon,  the  unionists  of  this  colony  are  very 
solid  for  retaining  it  on  the  statute  book.*' 
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82.6 

7.8 

1,810 
648 

200 
25 

15.3 
8.9 

2.6 

\ik 

6 

184 
15 

1,292      10. i 

6.6            15 

618 
96 

1,888 

1,288 

226 
436 
211 
4U0 

2.4 

96 

1,888 

65 

S  K 

12.8          ss 

88 

8 

10 

67 

287 
16 
16 

8.7 

1,286 

236 

282  18.0 

20      8.5 
15      3.4 

28.2 

47.6 
6.4 

279 
16 
12 

22.4 

6.8 

447 

4 

3.7 

206 

897 

197 

49.6 

32.4 

251 

4 

255 

63.8 

•8,682 

9,698 
97,270 

17,886 

767 

18,598 

19.0 
90.8 
18.1 

25.8 

40.9 
25.7 

8,845 
454 

9,269 

8,786 

19 

8,755 

181 

""i's'i 

1,896 

60 

1,456 

876 

68 

420 

*19,559 

666 

*20,116 

98,028 

9,160 
96,173 

21.0 

i7.7 
20.9 

*  Cause  not  reported  (75). 
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TABIiD  2.— RBPORTS  FROM  188  REPR0SBNTATIVB  UNIONSi 
(b)  MBIEBERSHIP. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


Nam- 

ber 

nnions 

oonsid* 

ered. 


Sex. 


Nbw  York  City. 


Sept. 
1901. 


Dec. 
1901. 


Jan. 
1902. 


New  York  State. 


Sept. 
1001. 


Dee. 
1901. 


1.  Balldlns,  Stone  Work- 

ini^,  Eto 

Stooe  working 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Bailding  and  paring  trades.. 
Baildlng  and  street  labor.... 

2.  Clothinir  and  Textiles  .. 

Garments 

Hati,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,    collars,     caffs     and 
laandry 

TexUles 

8.  Metals,  Machinery  and 
ShlpballdlniT 

Iron  and  steel 

Heuls  other  than  iron  and 

steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen, 
etc 

6.  FrlntlniTf  Binding,  Eto. 

6.  Tobacoo 

7.  Food  and  Llqaors 

Food  preparation 

Halt   liquors     and    mineral 

waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Masic . . 

9.  Wood  Working  and  Fur- 

niture   

10.  Restaarants  and  Retail 

Trade 

Hotels  and  restaarants , 

ReUil  trade 

11.  Public  Employnient ... 

1 9.  Misoellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment , 

GRAND  TOTAL 


26 

16 
3 


82 
22 

4 

5 

1 

29 

20 

2 

1 

6 
9 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

(M 
^M 

If 


M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

H 
M 
H 
M 

M 

CM 

Jf 

CM 

}f 

M 
M 

M 

CM 

{f 

M 


CM 


28,108|    22,968 

3,125,        2,91U 


17,488 
2,640 

18.672 

t6i8 
12.862 

i.648 
646i 
165 


6,982 
4,364 

753 

1,880 
485 

6,097 

569 
3,000 


18,278 
1,780 

14.8ol 

t,S86 

14.149 

t,SS6 

612 

70 


1,628 

9,199 

89 

1,118 

Oi 

1,896 
554 

1,842 

652 


1.079 


698 


420 
178 


280 

230 


7,089 

4,212 

1,044 

1,867 

416 

5,184 

594 
8.000 


1,450 

9,612 

101 

1,116 

108 

1,094 

580 

1,414 
660 


2,041 


618 


22.208 

2,749 


18,010 
1,539 

14,782 

1,769 
18.968 

1,769 
644 
170 


7,077 

4,286 

1,005 

1,367 

419 

6,158 

608 
8,000 


1,550 

9,627 

99 

1,186 


2,104 

590 

1,514 
660 


1,098 


582 


440 
178 


434 

148 


1,692,      1,610 


286 

236 


1,610 

286 
236 


18S 


66.018,    67,663 

t,831  t,695 

68,849    70,258 


67,207 

1,994 
69,131 


28,498 

3,805 

154 

32,264 

2,775 

15.694 

S,63t 
18.317 

S,S08 
795 
865 
lU 

462 
255 

150 


12,047 

7.889 

753 

2,920 

485 

18.878 

4.910 
8.395 
2,900 

2,16S 

9,680 
Hi 

1,979 

ISS 

8,094 

1,065 

2,029 

1,007 

6 


2,666 


1,078 


1,815 
658 


1,797 

1,404 

230 
447 
202 
525 


98,202 

8,946 
97.237 


28.868 

8.066 

280 

23,007 

8.065 

16,662 

S,t68 
14.612 

9,001 
766 
770 
109 

24 
890 

160 


11,673 

7,266 

1.044 

2.947 

416 

18.225 

4,745 
8,860 
8,000 

2,120 

9,927 

too 

2,088 

145 

8.220 
1,186 

2,064 

1.111 

7 


2,441 


1.958 

S5 

1,310 

643 

S5 

1.888 

1.286 
236 
447 
306 
897 


08,682 

S,6S8 
97,270 


03,028 

S,1S0 

96,173 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION— FOURTH  aUARTER,  1801. 
Table  8.— IVorlc  of  Deputy  Faetory  Inapeetora.* 


Factories 

TenemeDt  workshops  (froDt)t 

Tcnoment  workshops  (rear)t 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 

Total  factory  inspections  

Mines  and  qoarries 

Teoement  work  roomst 

Unlioensed  places  fonnd 

License  applications  investigated 

License  applications  re-investicrated 

License  refusals  investigated     

Tagging  oases 

Places  fonod  closed,  bnmed,  remoyed,  etc : 

Factories  and  workshops 

Tenement  work  rooms 

License  applicants 

Prosecntions 

Complaints  invpstigated 

Compliances  with  orders  inyestigated 

Acoidents  investi^ted 


October. 


1,295 

108 

25 

242 


1.670 
2 
182 
67 
1.240 
S9 
194 
82 

23 
49 
11 
88 
49 
80 


November. 


691 
85 
126 
226 


1,128 


856 
52 

162 
61 

106 


52 
99 
142 
10 
26 
50 
14 


December. 


1.853 
164 
134 
125 


1,176 


882 
49 
1,211 
71 
67 
21 

11 
267 
189 
2 
49 
46 
3 


Total. 


8,839 
857 
285 

593 


4,574 

2 

1,870 

168 

2,622 

191 

337 

81 

110 
389 
380 

23 
118 
145 

47 


*  In  the  winter  months  many  of  the  depaties  are  assigned  to  office  work. 
I  Tenement  workshops  and  workrooms  in  tenements  are  licensed  places. 


Table  4.— Lloenaea  for  Tenement  Mannfaetnre. 


N.  Y.  City. 

Up  State. 

Total. 

Applications  for  license  received 

8,606 

145 

8,750 

To  applicants  not  previonaly  licensed 

2.849 
749 

93 

40 

2.442 
789 

Tbtal 

870 
82 
675 

188 
13 

8,231 
882 

TTnmber  of  licenses  refused 

T^nmbi^r  9f  lif«nttf«  revoked    .... 

82 

40 

8 

715 

liicenses  returned  dpon  cessation  of  work 

8 

Total  lioenses  oatatandiog.  September  80, 1901 

20,046 
2.841 

^•^Ss 

28,787 
2,426 

Ontstanding,  Deoember  81, 1901 

22,387 

8,886 

81,218 
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T«ble  6.*AeeIdeKtfl  Reported. 


L  8bx  and  Aob  op  Emplotebs  Injubbd. 

f  Under  15  years 

1 15  aod  under  16 

I  IS  and  under  18 

Males  .  {  18  and  over 

I  Agenotstated 


{    Total. 


fUnderW 

1 16  years  and  over. 
Females  \  Age  not  stated  ..., 


Total. 


Grand  toUl . 


B.  Cavsbs  or  Accidbnts. 
1.  Machinery: 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc. 
Elevators,  hoists,  oraoes  . 


Saws,  planers,  lathes  (power). 

Presses,  stamping  macnlnes 

Emery  wheels,  buffers 

Cotton  and  woolen  machines 

Other  machines  and  mschine  tools. 


Total— Machinery . 


Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) 

Explosives  of  all  Icinds 

Hot  liquids,  adds,  steam,  m<riten  metal,  etc.. 

Collapse  of  buildings,  falling  objects,  etc 

Fall  of  person .  

Loading,  unloading  by  hand 

Yehioles,  and  accidents  caused  by  horses 

All  other 


Grand  total . 


C.  BB8ULTB  or  ACCIDBKTB. 

1.  Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Bums,  scalds,  etc 

Cuts 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations. 

Fractures 

Other 


ToUl 

2.  Permanent  disablement: 
( Loss  of  one- 
Partial...  \     lAmhV/.',''.'.'.'/.'.'. 
i     Hand  or  foot — 
Other 
Loss  of  both— 
Eyes 
Limbs 
Hands  or  feet... 
Internal  injuries.. 


Total— Permanent  iujuries.. 

8.  Death 

L  Kot  reported 


Grand  total. 


I. 

Stone  and 

clay 
products. 


IT. 

Metals, 

hardware, 

machineiy, 

ship 
building. 


It 


13 


12 


12 


2 

4 

88 

827 

12 


S78 


1  6 


894 


IIL 
Wood. 


IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

eto. 


1 

1 

3 

13 


48 


179 


894 


840 


894 


20 


48 


18 


17 


17 


8 

Is 


1 
... 

It 


IS 


17 
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la  Vojuth  ftvsrter,  1901. 


GbeiBicmls, 
oils,  paints. 

VI. 

Pap«r  and 
palp. 

vn. 

Printlni; 

and  paper 

gooda. 

vin. 

TextUea. 

TSL 

Clofhing, 
mlUinory. 
laundering. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water,  gaa, 
eleotrioity. 

xn. 

BuUding. 

Total. 

8 

80 
2 

6 

1 
6 
10 

1 
1 

4 

18 

1 

45 

2 

1 
26 

4 

60 

71 
3 

3 
1 

1 

SOO 
26 

74 

49 

16 

61 

6 

81 

4 

1 

696 

8 
82 

1 

8 

7 

4 

2 

57 

7 

7 

86 

4 

9 

67 

74 

40 

23 

07 

"lo" 

83 

4 

1 

762 

5 

0 
2 
2 

2 

10 
3 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

1 

6 

i 

62 

2 

24 

5 

1 
6 

62 

3 

70 

1 

1 
84 

20 

i 

12 

ii 

*" 2 

i 

iii 

17 
1 

1 

90 

67 
1 

6 

15 

6 

3 
8 

2 

5 

1 

I 

881 
80 

2 

1 

5 

16 

1 

11 
7 

42 

8 

2 

1 

5 

16 

8 

80 

12 

8 

67 

9 

4 

2 
16 

20 

14 

4 

1 

110 

74 

40 

23 

07 

10 

83 

4 

1 

762 

6 
11 
10 
29 

10 

1 
4 
14 
6 
0 
8 

7 

8 

4 

17 

28 

80 

1 

i 

7 
4 
8 
10 

1 

i 

1 

i 

164 
42 
162 
101 

8 

2 

1 
1 

19 

4 

18 
2 

1 

52 

6 

80 

69 

46 

14 

90 

6 

96 

5 

650 

. 



i 

4 


i 

I 

.......... 

1 

10 

2 

8 


8 

8 

t 

76 

2 

2 

8 

4 

8 

8 

1 

8 
2 
2 

I 
2 

1 

6 
2 

1 

99 

1 

15 

1 

5 

74 

48 

28 

07 

10 

83 

4 

1 

762 
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BURBAU  OF  BCBDIATION 
Table  6.      IndaatrUil  Diapiitea 


LocaUty. 

Date. 

Oocnpation. 

Number 

of 
firms. 

Ar 

Directly. 

Albany 

Oct.  23,  Nov.  30 

Oct.  8,  Nov.  12 
Oct.  1 

Cigar  makers..... 

1 

125 

Packers 

15 

Bnlfnlo  .................. 

Brewerv  emnloTces. 

1 
21 

1 

1 
........ 

14 

BnflEUo 

MaltoteVsT...;.!.!:^ 

175 

Cohoes 

Nov.  11,  Nov.  14 
Oct.  1,    Oct.  8 
Oct.  16,  Oct.  22 
Nov.  6,  Nov.  6 
Nov.  30,  Nov.  26 
Nov.  19,  Nov.  28 

Oct.  2,  Oct.  18 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  9 

Nov.  80,  Jan.  8 

Decembers.... 

Oct.  1,  Oct.  12 

Oct.  18,  Nov.  9 
Oct.  21.  Nov.  9 

Shirt  folders 

28 

CrotoD'On-HadsoB ....... 

Stonecatters.... ...... ................ 

100 

Others 

GloverftviJle-tTohnstown 

nnmTWMiitDni   r^rmmmAn.  aIa 

*2 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

15 

L70118 

Beet  sugar  makers................... 

50 

New  York  City 

Architectural  iron  workers 

79 

New  TorkClty 

Structural  iron  and  Steel  workers 

Railroad  yardmen 

73 
281 

Niagara  Falls 

Road  conductors  and  brakemen 

Lead  reduction  workers.... 

Ironmolders  .......................... 

18 

North  Xooawanda 

15 

Others 

Oneida 

Ciflrar  makers  ...... .................. 

1 

142 

Packers 

10 

Phoenix  Mills 

SInittinir  mill  hands 

1 
10 

J2 

12 

14 

Electrical  workers  (inside  wiremen) . . 
Ironmolders .......................... 

63 

saver  Creeks 

15 

Silver  Creek  § 

Woodworkers 

64 

ICachlnista 

43 

Others 

Total 

46 

1,338 

a  Estimated.       *  Particulars  for  four  other  firms  involved  not  reported.       \  Not  reported, 
independently,  they  became  part  of  a  general  movement  to  unionise  the  shops. 


JPar 
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AlfD  ARBITRATION. 

in  Fovrtli  i^umrter,  1801. 


OF  BMPLOTBES 
VRCTED — 


Indi. 
rectly. 


50 


500 


198 


120 
41 


943 


Total. 


190 

14 

175 
28 

000 

15 

50 

152 

479 

18 


)     135 
)     193 


15 
141 


2,281 


I>iira- 

tlon 

in 

days. 


Aggro- 
gate 
days 
loat. 


462 

a8,150 

84 

4,200 

90 

50 

760 

2,395 

270 
1,620 

6,369 


682 

oSOO 
2,688 


24,800 


Alleged  oanae  or  oligeot. 


Demaod  for  dlaoharge  of  foreman  and  in 

crease  of  $1  per   M  on  one  brand  of 

cigars. 
Demand  for  discharge  of  brew-maater. . . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  sbcM^er  hoars. 
Refusal  to  work  with  a  certain  employee, 

a  union  member. 
For  redaction  of  hoars  at  increased  rate 

of  wages. 
For  union  shops  and  onion  wage  scale. . . 

For  increase  of  wages  to  $50  per  month. 

Strike  ordered  by  basiness  agent  of  union 
wiih  no  reanoD  given  to  firm. 

Demand  for  discharge  of  a  superintend- 
ent,  cnief  detective  aud  assistant  gen- 
eral yardmaster. 

Against  employment  of  non-union  men, 
with  demand  for  increase  of  wages 
pending  at  the  time. 

Demand  fur  one  month's  back  pay  at  15 
cents  per  day,  that  increase  naving 
been  demanded  a  month  earlier  and 
conceded  after  the  month's  delay. 

Demand  tor  discharge  of  one  foreman  and 
reinstatement  of  another. 


Reftiaal  to  clean  machinery  every  half 

hour  instead  of  hourly. 
For  Increase  of  wages  from  $2.25  to  |2  50 

per  day. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Recognition  of  unions.    Before  demand 

therefor  had  been  fDrmally  made,  all 

employeea  were  diaoLarged. 


Result 


Foreman  retained;  wages 
not  increased. 

Brew-master  retained. 

No  settlement  reported. 

Strikers'  places  filled  by 
new  hands. 

Ko  change  in  hoars  or 
rates. 

Union  recognized  and 
union  scale  signed. 

Wages  increased  to  $45 
per  month. 

Men  ordered  back  by  busi- 
ness agent. 

Officiala  not  disoharged: 
men  received  their  old 
positions  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Strikers'  places  filled  by 
new  hands. 

Payment  of  back  pay. 


No  change  of  foreman. 
Men  orcered  back  by 
agent  of  international 
union. 

Strikers'  places  immedi- 
ately filled  by  new  banda. 

Wages  increased  to  12.50. 

No  settlement  reported. 
Unions  not  recognised. 

Men   returned  only  aa 

indivlduala. 


4ionlara  for  a  third  firm  involved  not  reported.       $  These  two  involved  the  same  firms.    While  started 
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TABIiB   7.»SUMMARY  OF   CHANGB9  IN  RATB38  OF  1VAGB8  RBPORTED 

(a)  By  iKdmtriea 


INDUSTRY, 


Balldlnir*  Stone  WorklniTf  Btc 

Stone  working 

Bailding  and  paving  trades 

Bricklayers  and  masons , 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Electrical  workers 

Housesmitbs  and  bridgemen 

Painters  and  deooratora 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Roofers  and  sbeet  metal  workers. 

Other  

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  ClothiniT  and  Textiles 

Garments , 

Cloak  makers 

Coat  makers 

Knee-pants  makers.. 

Pants  makers 

Tailors 

Vest  makers 

Waist  makers , 

Wrapper  makers  .... 
Other 


Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shoe  makers  (eastern) . 
Wax  threaders  (glove) . 
Other 


Shirts,  collars,  cafts  and  laundry. 
Textiles 


HI.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shlpballdlnir* 
Iron  and  steel , 

Iron  moldeis 

Machinists 

Patternmakers 

Others 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Engineers  (stationary) 

Firemen  (stationary) 


IT.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Car  bailders  (street) 

Conductors 

Firemen 

Trainmen 

Other 

Street  railways 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

*  In  three  of  the  trades  mentioned  in  this  table  (waist  makers,  wax  threaders,  Iran  molders)  the  net 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

iM 

•  F 

•  F 

•  M 
»P 

\¥ 
\¥ 

iF 

;m 

•  F 
[F 

If 

M 
M 
M 
M 

I 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


INCRKAUS. 


Members 
afltocted. 


17,480 

1,586 

15.045 

8,(t71 

1,842 

43 

2,400 

1,090 

810 

1,024 

800 

865 

849 

17,174 

SJ17 

i6,r" 

5,706 

4,000 
MO 
697 
179 

1,100 
55 

2,812 
90 

4,482 
900 
900 
700 

1,000 

t,aoo 

846 

1,157 

1,553 

50 

145 

140 


5 

13 

If 

126 

1,686 

1,510 

30 

662 

548 

270 

10 

65 

81 

84 

1.967 

1,204 
290 
284 
226 
70 
834 
404 
859 


Total 

weekly 

rise. 


$86,616  91 

8,069  96 

82.838  60 

14.648  88 

2,828  85 

129  00 

7,740  00 

1,772  17 

2,230  00 

1,630  50 

450  00 

1.409  70 

1,108  85 

86,640  96 

9,086  81 
36,080  38 
9,078  81 
8,000  00 

7i6  00 
1,761  65 

tl7  95 
8,950  00 

165  00 

7,838  80 

4880 

6,121 

118  „ 
1.755  50 
1,89109 
2,800  00 
5,600  00 

916  48 

84656 

8,437  00 

8000 

285  25 

270  25 


15  00 

18  00 

850 

162  32 

1,886  04 
1,716  60 

36  60 
618  29 
818  16 
248  54 

15  00 
155  85 
103  85 

51  50 

8,010  04 
l,b88  64 
485  00 
509  20 
433  82 
56  24 
448  88 
482  90 
702  50 


Average 
weekly 
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BT  I^ABOR  ORGANIZATIOlfS,  OCTOBBR  1,  1900-SE3PTBMBBR  80,    1801 1 
sad  Xradea. 


Bkcekases. 

Nbt  Chakgxs. 

Changes 

Mem. 

Total 

weekly 

fall. 

Aver- 

WM^ly 
loss. 

Members 
afTeoted. 

Total 

weekly 

inoreaee.* 

ATerage 
weekly 
InereMO. 

WPTHOTJT 
8TBIKB. 

AVTEB  8TBIKB. 

arranged 
by  trade 
boards  or 

joint 

com- 
mittees. 

bmrsaf. 
footed. 

Num. 
ber. 

Mem. 
ben. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mem. 
bers. 

ft84 

$849  24 

tool 

17,864 

1.586 

15.429 

6,796 

1,842 

43 

2,400 

1,212 

810 

1,049 

800 

977 

849 

17,004 

6,617 
17,590 

6,606 

4.000 
660 
697 
176 

1,100 
66 

2,312 

to 

4.482 

too 

900 

700 

1,700 

8,600 

846 

1,167 

1,553 

60 

266 

140 

120 

5 

13 

It 

126 

1,867 

1,780 

267 

695 

548 

270 

10 

77 

81 

46 

2,220 

1,302 
290 
284 
226 
70 
432 
404 
514 

$86,167  67 

3,069  96 

81,989  36 

14,536  88 

2,828  86 

129  00 
7,740  00 
1,756  23 
2,230  00 
1,588  50 

450  00 
1,^90 
1,I<?8  35 

88,670  06 

6,186  81 

88.230  38 

6,198  91 

8,000  00 

796  00 

1,761  65 

917  96 

3.950  00 

166  00 

7,338  80 

4880 

6,121  00 

188  00 

1,755  50 

I.f0100 

•50  00 

9,660  00 

916  43 

846  66 

8,487  00 

6000 

165  25 

270  25 

•120  00 

15  00 

13  00 

8  50 

162  82 

1,646  62 

1,494  17 

*145  80 

578  27 

813  16 

248  54 

15  00 

187  85 

103  85 

83  50 

2,600  18 

1,766  28 
435  00 
509  20 
433  82 
56  24 
332  52 
432  90 
410  00 

$2  02 

194 
207 
2  14 

1  26 
300 
8  22 
145 

2  75 
1  51 
1  50 
126 
131 

1  87 
94 

1  89 
94 

2  00 

1  89 

2  53 
196 

3  59 
600 

8  17 

9  19 
187 

64 

1  96 

2  84 
*03 

74 

1  08 
78 

2  21 
190 

62 
1  93 
*1  00 
300 
1  00 
71 
1  29 

12 

•55 

83 

1  48 

92 

1  50 

1  78 

835 

73 

1  18 

136 

1  50 

1  79 

1  92 

80 

77 

107 

80 

60 
9 

58 

11 

11 

2 

2 

16 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

10 

4 

12.474 

1,551 
10,498 
2,616 

2,400 
868 
810 

1,U04 
800 
620 
425 

827 

67 
68 
46 

14 

1 

11 
2 

5,890 

35 
4.931 
4.180 

7,ooa 

1.279 
6,624 
6.480 

384 

12ft 

849  24 
112  PO 

91 
90 

122 

15  94 

18 

3 

349 

35 

42  00 

168 

2 

45 

50 

112 

178  80 

1  60 

4 
2 

18 

i 

867 
424 

17,667 

6,460 
17.527 

6,460 

4,000 
660 
697 
178 

1,100 
66 

2.312 
90 

4,420 
900 
900 
700 

1,700 

8,600 
846 

1,167 

1,552 

6 

140 

140 

94 

820 

2,070  00 

9,960  00 
2,860  00 
9,960  00 

8  62 

6  69 
407 
869 

800 

700 

800 

2 

1 

2 

2 

62 

2 

••••a. .••.. 

2 

700 

2,850  00 
9,960  00 

4  07 
8  69 

2 

800 

8 

2 
8 

1 
46 
125 

2 

i 

1 

120 

120  00 

1  00 

120 

120  00 

1  00 

2 
1 
2 

i 

81 

27 
6 

10 
3 

8 

120 
5 
18 
19 

126 

1,441 

1,400 
267 
888 
548 
206 

282 

240  42 

222  42 
182  40 
40  02 

86 

82 

77 

1  21 

11 

7 

421 

866 

270 

837 

83 

4 

307 

3 

1 
3 

59 
10 
45 

12 

18  00 

1  50 

\ 

1 

28 

16 

82 
81 

1 

1,404 

860 

12 

18  00 

400  86 

117  36 

1  50 

1  62 
1  20 

8 

4 
3 

1 

45 

816 

442 
290 

268 

98 

3 
5 
3 
5 

1 
6 

284 
226 

70 
280 

30 
514 

98 

117  86 

1  20 

2 

1 

152 
374 

155 

292  60 

i  89 

change  was  a  decrease. 
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TABUS  7- 


INDUSTRY. 


V.  Printing:,  BlndlniTf  Etc 

Bookbinders  (printed  work) 

Compositors 

Olhor 

VI.  Tobaoco 

VII.  Food  and  Llqaors 

Food  preparation 

Bakers  and  oon/ecUoners.. 

Cooks 

Other 

Malt  Ilqnors  and  mineral  waters. 

IX.  Wood  Worklnir  *u>d  Fnmltare., 

Coopers 

Machine  woodworkers . 

Other , 

X.  Kestaarants  and  Betall  Trade  . . 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

'XI.  Pabllo  Employment 

Bridge  tenders 

Dock  builders 

Post  office  clerks , 

Other 

XII.  MlsoellaneoM 

Glass  

Barbering , 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


;m 

\f 

u 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 

CM 

F 

CM 

[F 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

[? 


TKCBEA8SS. 


Members 
afTected. 


198 

8 
60 
106 

5 
33 

897 

Its 

601 

362 
231 
101 
30 
139 

776 

48 

7C0 
32 

76 

85 
76 
86 

611 

185 
427 
29 
20 

889 
49 

827 
42 

471 


41,662 

6,9SS 
47.686 


Total 

weekly 

rise. 


$466  00 

8  60 
160  00 
146  00 

8  60 
159  00 

621  10 

114  18 

762  47 

520  47 
271  60 
188  87 
60 
242  00 

2,167  46 

34  00 

2,100  00 

83  46 

76  00 

61  00 
75  00 

61  00 

1,889  47 

162  00 

1,582  50 

56  78 

89  19 

874  02 

172  00 
827  00 

62  52 
312  50 


$84,668  86 

9,fe0  49 

9S,9S8  86 


Average 
weekly 
increase. 


$S  85 

1  06 

2  67 
1  30 
1  06 
4  82 

1  81 

95 

1  62 
1  44 

1  18 
187 

2  00 
1  74 

2  80 

79 
300 
1  05 

1  00 

60 
1  00 


8  0JL 

120 
8  71 
1  92 
1  96 

98 
8  51 
1  00 
1  49 


$2  08 

1  56 
1  97 
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DECRBABE8. 

Nrr  Chanoes. 

Chanou  Effbctbd— 

Cbanices 
arranged 
by  trade 
boards  or 

joint 

com- 
mitieee. 

Mem. 

Total 

weekly 

fall. 

Aver. 

ace 
wckly 

low. 

Members 
affected. 

Total 
weekly 
increase. 

Averse 
weekly 
increase. 

WITHOUT 
STRIKE. 

APTBR  8TBIKB. 

bers  af. 
feeted. 

N'nm- 
ber. 

Mora, 
beis. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Mem. 
bers. 

1  88 

8 
60 
105 
8 
33 

887 

Its 

601 

862 
231 
101 
80 
139 

776 
43 

700 
82 

08 

86 
93 
86 

611 

135 

$466  00 

860 
160  00 
146  00 

860 
159  00 

621  10 

114  18 

762  47 

520  47 
271  60 
188  87 

60  00 
242  00 

2467  46 
84  00 

2,100  00 
33  46 

800 

61  00 
8  00 

6100 

1,888  47 

18*i  00 

$8  86 

106 
2  67 
1  39 
106 
4  82 

1  81 

9S 

1  62 
1  41 

1  18 
1  87 
200 
174 

2  80 

79 
300 
1  OS 

08 

60 
08 
60 

8  01 

1  20 
8  71 
192 
1  96 

74 

250 

1  00 

135 

87 

7 
..... 

4 

2 

8 

15 
9 
6 

1 
2 
6 

4 

2 

188 

8 
40 
65 

8 
38 

887 

Its 

484 

2 

60 

1 
1 

20 

40 

355 
224 

101 
30 
139 

47 

15 

.-.■,. 



2 

1 
1 

728 

28 

7U0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

32 

76 

85 
75 
86 

184 
135 

18 

$72  00 

$4  00 

! 

18 

72  00 

400 

1 

427 

......... 

"•■ 

....•••. 

427'         1.582  50 

1 

427 

26 

20 

,.000 

827 
41 

571 

55  78 
89  19 

744  02 

145  00 
327  00 
59  52 
212  50 

2 
2 

8 

1 
1 
3 
3 

29 
20 

970 

58 
327 

14 
571 

Ill 

9 

180  00 

27  00 

1  17 

3  00 

2 

80 

68. 

58 

2 

300 
100  00 

1  50 

1  00 

2 

30 

100 

1.868 

800 
2,668 

$4,171  68 

$,960  00 
7,181  62 

$2  88 

S69 
9  67 

48.620 

6,7SS 
60,263 

$80,496  84 

6,S10  49 

86,807  33 

$186 

9i 
1  73 

177 

"i'iy 

17,961 

$78 

18,224 

64 
'"'54 

86,689 

6,460 

31,999 

7,961 
"*7,96i 
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TABIiB  8.~CHANGE:S  IN  RATES  OF  IVAGSS  RBPORTBD  BY  UiBOR  OR 


LOCALITIES. 


Nbw  Yobk  C'nr. 
I.  BalldinK,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

IL  Clothing  and  TextlloB 

III.  Metalt,  Maohinery  and  Shipbailding... 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  PrinUng,  Binding,  Etc 

VL  Tobacco 

Vir.  Food  and  Liquors 

XI.  Pnblic  Employment , 

Total 

Buffalo. 

I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles , 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  8bipboilding.  . 

IV.  Transporution 

VII.  Pood  and  Liqaors 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnroitare 

X.  Restaarants  and  Retail  Trade , 

XII.  Miscellaneous. 

I 

Total , 

t  ALBAKT-TBOT  DI8TBIOT. 

I.  Building,  Stone  Working.  Etc 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.. 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors , 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

Total 

R0CHB8TBB. 

I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles , 

Hi.  Metals,  Maohinery  and  Shipbuilding... 
V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Total 

Stbacusb. 

I.  Baiiding,  Stooe  Working,  Etc 

II.  ClothiDg  and  Textiles 

III.  MeUls,  Maohinery  and  Shipbuilding.. 

IV.  Transportation 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

IX.  Wood  Workiog  and  Furniture 

XI.  Public  Employment 

Total 

ALL  Other  Towns  (Gboupbd) 
I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

III.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.. 

IV.  Transporution 

V.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


Sex. 


M 

\¥ 

M 
M 
M 

M 


if 


M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 

rM 

^5 


M 
F 
M 
M 

^^ 

'I 
M 


[^ 


M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 

<M 

^& 

M 

CM 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


(M 

If 


Incbbabbs. 


Members 
affected. 


1S,442 

17,000 

5,6S0 

S22 

86 

115 

257 

IMS 

25 

580 


80,977 
5,785 


1,361 

f5 

9 

1,142 

867 

700 

76 

86 

827 


8,981 

110 


48 

li 

260 

448 

6 

7 

20 

81 


808 
19 


1,062 
42 
24 

8 


1,181 


164 


19 
562 


4,591 
il 


Total 

weekly 

rise. 


128.86)  76 

86,818  " 

9,09S  SI 

832  85 

42  12 

843  00 

811  10 

114  18 

H9  00 

1,776  00 


$6H,52tt  46 

9,M7  49 


$2,884  80 

tsoo 

18  50 

1.975  46 

522  87 

2,100  00 

75  00 

6100 

827  00 


67,898  63 
76  00 


$45  35 

8  60 

255  54 

523  18 

6  00 

7  00 
50  00 
80  46 


Average 
weekly 
increase. 


$2  82 

2  14 
1  60 
1  60 

1  17 

2  96 
1  21 

9B 
1  56 
8  06 


$2  21 

2  68 


$910  53 
16  60 


$1,844  40 
42  00 
21  60 
900 


$1,317  00 


$9  00 
15  00 
87  60 
96  60 
81  00 
10  00 
23  04 


$322  14 


3,960  601 

166  32i 

to  00- 

075  96 > 

381  68 

107  001 

J  A>' 

21000; 

69  60| 

27  OOl 


40  43j 
547  02 


$6,193  60 
tl  60 


$1  75 
1  00 
1  50 
1  78 
1  42 
8  00 
1  00 
60 
1  00 


$186 


$1  05 

71 

08 

1  17 

1  00 

1  00 

2  50 
98 


$1  13 
81 


$1  17 

1  00 

90 

8  00 


$1  16 


$3  00 
8  00 

1  86 

2  10 
1  98 
I  00 
1  92 


$1  96 


1  55 
1  80 
1  00 

98 
1  29 
1  46 
160 
150 
1  45 

79 


2  13 
97 


$1  85 

lOf 


*  Two  changes  thus  designated  were  decreases.       t  Including  thereunder 
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OAHUSATIOlfS,  OOTOBKR  1,  1900— SEPTBMBBR  30,    1901s  (b>  Br  liOcalltlen. 


I>ICSBA8BB. 

NkT  GHANaiES. 

CHAHOI  EFTBCfTBD^ 

Cbanirea 
arranged 
by  trade 
boarda 
or  joint 
oommit- 
teea. 

Mem- 
beraaf. 

footed. 

Total 

weekly 

fall/ 

Aver- 

wMkly 
loas. 

Mem- 
beraaf. 
footed. 

Total 

weekly 

increaee.* 

increase. 

WITHOUT 
8TB1KB. 

ATTKB 
8TBIKS. 

Knm. 
ber. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Norn, 
ber. 

Mem- 
bers. 

60 
700 

1182  00 
2.850  00 
t,960  00 

$2  20 
4  07 
8  69 

12,502 

17,700 

6,i0O 

522 

44 

115 

257 

193 

25 

580 

$28,781  76 

83,468  63 

6,083  31 

882  85 

32  76 

848  00 

311  10 

224  18 

39  00 

1,776  00 

$2  30 
1  89 

94 
1  60 

74 
298 
1  21 

93 
1  56 
806 

17 
2 

"•'g 

3 

18 

4.349 
17,667 
6,460 

7,211 

800 

2 
8 
8 
2 

4 

2 

522 
44 

95 

257 
193 
25 
153 

8 

936 

117 

1 

20 

1 

427 

708 
800 

02,991  86 
9,950  00 

$3  89 
3  69 

31,746 
6,683 

$66,535  10 
6,197  49 

$2  06 

94 

85 

9,282 
193 

23 

22,463 

6,460 

7,211 

1,861 
$S 
189 
1,387 
367 
700 
75 
86 
827 

$2,884  80 
96  00 
*87  80 
1,574  96 
522  87 
2,100  00 
75  00 
6100 
827  00 

$1  75 

2  00 
•46 

1  14 
1  42 
800 

3  00 
60 

100 

7 
1 
1 
6 
3 

1,166 
96 
180 
945 
367 

2 

196 

200 

180 

$100  80 
400  50 

$    56 
163 

1 
3 

9 
442 

245 

1 

700 

2 

75 
86 
827 

425 

$501  80 

$118 

4.406 
110 

$6,897  83 
76  00 

$157 
69 

....'! 

3,060 
110 

7 

1,846 

200 

" *  *  .  ___! 

..     . 

43 

It 

260 

448 

6 

7 

20 

81 

$45  35 

8  SO 

255  54 

523  18 

6  00 

700 

50  00 

80  46 

$105 

71 

06 

1  17 

1  00 

2  00 
2  50 

98 

1 
2 
6 

4 
1 

i 

1 

14 

4 
1 
1 
1 

43 

19 

260 

74 

6 

7 

20 

81 

1 

874 

* '  ** 

808 
19 

$910  68 
16  60 

$113 
81 

434 

19 

1 

874 

*  '*' 

■"' 

36 
3 

$1,244  40 

42  00 

3  60 

900 

$1  17 

1  00 

10 

800 

768 
42 
24 
8 

1 

294 

388 

32 

$18  00 

$1  50 

1 

12 

12 

$18  00 

$150 

1,143 

$1,209  00 

$1  14 

7 

837 

2 

306 

839 

■ 

3 
5 
47 
46 
41 
10 
12 

$9  00 
15  00 
87  50 
96  60 
81  00 
10  00 
23  04 

$3  00 
3  00 

1  86 

2  10 
1  98 
1  00 
1  92 

I 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

5 

10 
46 
34 
10 
12 

1 

37 

164 

$322  14 

$196 

9 

120 

1 

37 

« "" 

........... 

... 

824 
120 

217  24 
12C  00 

67 
1  00 

2,893 

247 

90 

818 

295 

74 

2 

140 

48 

34 

38 

19 

673 

3,752  36 

45  32 

9000 

554  33 

881  68 

107  00 

2  60 

210  00 

69  60 

27  00 

•72  00 

40  43 

417  02 

$1  30 
18 

I  00 
68 

1  29 

1  45 

2  60 
150 

1  45 
79 

•4  00 

2  18 
62 

39 

2,341 

247 

90 

445 

295 

84 

2 

140 

48 

6 

8 

552 

153 

90 

121  62 

185 

8 

863 

1 

40 

1 

28 

18 

72  00 

400 

19 
643 

111 

180  00 

■""i'i? 

2 

30 

58 

608 

$660  80 

$1  00 

6,264 

91 

$5,532  74 
9160 

$1  05 
2  09 

4,218 
91 

20 

1,013 

2U 



Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Cohoes,  Watervliet,  Bensselaer. 
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TBIfEMENT-HOUSE  MAIVUFACTIJRE,  DEC,  1900— SEPT.,  1801. 

Table  9.— Number    of    Iiicensed    Sliops    and    I>TrelliiiA:a    and    'Workers 

Antborlaed  to  be  Employed  Tberein. 


CITY. 

NCJMBXB  OF  LlCBirSED 

Placm. 

NUMBBB  or  WOBKBBS. 

In 
shops. 

In  dwell- 
ings. 

Total. 

In 
shops. 

IndweU. 
ings 

ToUl. 

New  York  City 

3,078 

16,088 

20,046 

23,862 

27,019 

50,881 

Brooklyn  and  Qaeens 

Manhattan,  lower  Bast  Side.. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx,  outside 

of  lower  East  Side 

1,214 
1.S23 

6,459 
5.703 

8.902 

7,678 
6,944 

5.425 

4 

11,183 
7.981 

4,248 

8,789 
8,267 

9.958 
5 

19.922 
16.248 

14,206 

Richmond 

Boohester 

801 
288 
100 
91 
26 
40 
416 

1.493 
1,047 
693 
540 
603 
264 
2.779 

1,854 
1,835 
793 
631 
6i9 
801 
8.195 

8,981 

1,754 

1,320 

696 

165 

167 

1.566 

2,670 
1,781 
1,098 

814 
1,091 

540 
4,609 

6.651 
8.535 
2,418 
1,510 
1,25» 
707 

Bnifalo 

Syracuse...... .................... 

tttica 

Albany 

Troy 

Other  towns  ............ .......•■ 

6,175 

Total 

5,800 

28,487 

28,787 

88,011 

89,626 

72,08ft 

Males 

20,627 

IL7«7 

27,414 
43  215 

Females 

11,098         32,117 
1,286              '''^l 

Sex  not  stated 

2,007 

*  Table  11.— Ifnn&ber  of  Persons  Ensrasred  in  tbe  Gnatom  and  Ready* 
Made  Clotblnflr  Trades,  in  Licensed  Places  in  Each  of  the  Principal 
Cities. 


CITY. 


New  York  City. 


Brooklyn  and  Qaeens 

Manhattan,  lower  East  Side.  •... 
Manhattan  and  Bronx,  outside  of 
lower  East  Side 


Rochester  ... 

Baffalo 

Syracuse  .... 

Utica 

Albany 

Troy 

Other  towns. 

Total.. 


Thereof— Males 

Females 

Sex  not  stated. 


Custom  Wobk. 


I  Rbadt-Madb  Cex>thino. 


In 
dwell, 
ings. 


8,606 


559 
1.076 

6.971 


1.373 
983 
656 
538 
974 
500 

8,897 


17,527 

3,876 

13,426 

223 


In 
shops 

or 
stores. 


4.581 


1,116 
1,273 

2,192 


101 
415 
20 
23 
90 
65 
743 


6,038 

4.432 

1,30'/ 

304 


Total. 


In 
dwell* 
ings. 


-I- 


13,187      14,728 


1,675  I     7.694 


2,349 
9,163 


1,474 

1,898 
676 
561 

1,064 
565 

4.640 


28.565 

8,808 

14,780 

527 


6.107 
932 


1,078 
631 
420 
261 
23 
16 
883 


17,535 

1,697 

15,586 

252 


In 
shops 

or 
stores. 


14,784 


9,125 
5,314 

295 


8,660 

990 

1,251 

612 

5 

2 

86 


21.290 

11.960 

8.679 

651 


Total. 


29,457 


16.819 
11,421 

1,217 


4,788 

1,621 

1,671 

873 

28 

18 

419 


38,825 

18,657 

24,265 

903 


Total. 


42.644 


18,494 
18,770 

10,380 


6.212 
3.019 
2,847 
1.434 
1,092 
583 
5.059 


62,390 

21,966 

38,995 

1,430 


*  Table  10  follows  table  13  on  page  79. 
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TENEMBNT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURB,  DBC,  ISOO-SBPT.,  1801. 

Table    12.»PersoKB    in    Lleensed   Places    linho    "Work    for    Their    Own 

Cnatomerai  Outside  "Workers  in  Fan&ilie«,  Etc. 


Num. 
berof 
out- 
stand. 
ingU. 
censes. 

WOBK  FOB 

Trbib  Own 

CU8TOMBBB 

Only. 

1  WriH. 
With—        |   out— 

WOBKBBS     FBOM    OUT- 
BIDB     THE      FAMILT 
CDWELLINOS). 

INDUSTRY  AND  LOCALITY. 

Num. 
berof 
placea. 

Num. 
berof 
work- 
ers. 

Placea. 

Em- 
ployeea 

from 
outside. 

Places. 

Clothinq. 
New  York  City 

16,981 

3.672 

11.414 

1,880 

6,708 

12.695 

Brooklyn  and  Qiifwoi  .....•■...••■>■■.... 

7,078 
6,131 

8,772 

828 

793 

2,467 

705 
2,642 

8,167 

148 
215 

1,017 

611 
659 

4,588 

5,921 

'MftDbftttfii*,  lower  BMt  Side  *....- 

5.001 

Manhattan  and  Bronx,  oataide  of  lower 
Bast  Side 

1,773 

Rooheater 

1,686 
1,146 
763 
600 
668 
264 
2,758 

611 
406 
314 
281 
515 
288 
2,298 

1,872 
1,120 
671 
496 
950 
562 
4,451 

227 
126 
126 

72 
145 

95 
648 

772 
426 
812 
168 
888 
206 
1,497 

1,093 

Buffalo  

798 

ijjracuse 

552 

Utica 

456 

Albany 

408 

Troy  ......................................... 

150 

Other  towns 

1,880 

Total  

24,709 
3,065 

8,135 

21,026 

2,814 

9,472 

18,031 

Otheb  Abticlbb. 
New  York  City 

1,262 

4.500 

178 

908 

1,816 

Rfooklvn  and  Oarena 

595 
818 

1,653 
4 

209 
890 

668 

686 
1,611 

2.808 

13 
64 

101 

64 
846 

494 

877 

Manhattan,  Inwer  Bast  6idi^ 

423 

Bast  Side 

1,011 

Richmond  

4 

219 
189 
80 
81 
01 
40 
413 

98 
189 

80 
1 

61 

89 
254 

100 
608 
71 
78 
167 
124 
889 

8 
15 

7 
1 
27 
3 
7 

15 
84 
12 
8 
94 
10 
19 

166 

Buffalo  

106 

Syraonae 

8 

mica 

11 

Albany 

28 

Troy  .'. '. 

16 

Other  towna 

249 

Total  

4,078 
20,046 

1,929 

6,687 

246 

1.000 

2,896 

Clothiko  awd  Oren  Aoticlbs. 
New  York  City 

4,884 

15,914 

1,568 

6.606 

14,510 

Brooklyn  and  Qaeens 

7,678 
6,944 

6,425 

581 
1.183 

8,120 

1,891 
4.058 

10,470 

161 
279 

1,118 

676 
904 

6,027 

6,298 

Manhattan,  lower  East  Side 

5,424 

Manhattan'  and  Bronx,  outside  of  lower 
East  Side 

2,784 

Richmond 

4 

1 

Rooh eater 

1,854 
1,335 
798 
681 
629 
804 
8,195 

604 
595 
844 
282 
576 
277 
2,552 

1,672 

1.628 
742 
574 

1,117 
676 

6,840 

285 
141 
138 

73 
172 

98 
660 

787 
460 
884 
171 
482 
216 
1,516 

1,268 

Buffalo  

906 

Syraoose 

560 

Utica 

467 

Albany 

431 

Tr«y 

106 

Other  towns ^... 

2,129 

Total  

28,787 

10,061  1    27.863 

3,060 

10,562 

20,427 

*  Bast  and  south  of  Broadway  and  Eaat  14th  Street. 
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TABIiB  18.— SUMMARY  OF  FACTORIES  INSPBCTIBD 

[From  Bizteenth  Annaal  Bsport 


1 

5 

5 

KUJtbEB  Of  KMFLOTUS 

INDUSTRIES. 

i 

T2f  mnitmju 

noDRi  wMvuitmo— 

S 

¥ 

1 
S 

i 

1 

i 

Recap  [TtTLATioif* 
I.  Stone  ftDd  Clai?  Products 

III,  Wdod. /,   .     . 

039 
3,050 
l,fi«5 
1.374 

€32 

210 
2.422 

310 
7,00s 
5.420 

313 

480 

22 

402 
3,533 

i,5ei 

l,24it 

203 
2,  HO 

005 
6,210 
5,00« 

308 

407 

2L 

20,2S5 
19«.S42 
a«.032 
41.332 
17,iai 

nam 

32.170 
30,324 
151. £31 
73.270 

5.020 

0,440 

435 

1,020 
15,853 
7,139 
5,509 
2.b59 
l,t^20 
10,135 
2,617 
34,109 
17,003 

1,195 

2,10a 

119 

4,447 

17,fi3« 

9,4SM 

7,308 

2,468 

1,432 

11,170 

3,97*1 

35,OiO 

8.87i 

527 

U362 

22 

8,538 
42,409 
14,000 
14,337 
5,44S 
5,74B 
30,645 
17,339 
41,75? 
18,772 

2,on 

1,441 
294 

a,io5 

81,ftl9 

4>56 

3,7» 

12,M4 

20,341 
22,410 
15,491 

"■i;i5o 

SIS 
$1,430 

1 V.  Lemtlior  anrl  Rtiblipr  Owdfl , » .  * . . 
V.  Chejuicala,  DHb  aud  Ei£[ilo*lTtis.. 

VI.  P4per  and  Polp , 

VII.  Printing  and  Pap<ij- Goodt 

VIII*  Textili^a  .. ,... 

33,ot> 

IX,  Clotijinpr.  MiJIinery,  Lanndrlea.. 

X.  Food,  Tubacco  ani!  Lfqaors 

XI.  Diatribution  of  \Vat*r,  Gae  ani! 
BlNJtric  jtv  --.-.,. , 

10.915 

i,ito 

XXI.  Bailding  lodaitir         *        •»... 

XUI.  War*  b  oust  up,  Cold  Storigo.  Etu. 

Grand  Total  -'»,..>>...*< 

£4,Hlti 

22.513 

eiO,S27 

102.154 

104,717 

1,211 
25 

no 

2,271 
769 

1K»,8W 

120.0111 

1X3,  It* 

I-  f^toDo  »n(|  Clay  Froduota. 
J.  Stone  ...,,. „.„ 

15fl 
ICi 
43 

170 

no 

H7 
13 
43 
Ui 
125 

Jt,R77 
200 
2.107 
a.5U 
5,407 

509 
72 
171 

533 

030 

109 

1470 

5,018 

1,2113 

1.230 

**'  flSO 

940 

2,295 

2.  A  broAiTea , 

3,  Uroe,  cftmem  and  pljuiter-«.*.. 

4,  Brick.  tL]«  and  noltArr... 

0.  Giaaa'           . 

^^ 

Total , , , 

SIB 

SOI 

31H 

],«S0 

B2 
4ii2 

sa 

GO 
l&Q 
ZU 
12U 

402 

445 

271 
l,7»l 

426 
52 
EiO 
IGO 
104 

ao,2H& 

1,020 

4,447 

8.538 

2,023 
3.432 
25,118 

1,320 
2,540 
470 
1,15» 
3.01  g 
2,023 
I,2S1 

0,100 

52S 

II.  Metsla,     MschiTiery    nud    Ap- 
pttratut. 

1.  Gold,  iiilver  and  prwloui  alooM 

%,  CoTiuer  zinc.  1  Bad, file  ....^^. 

S,i45 
10,1H5 
77,885 

12.100 
10.350 
6.35ft 
4M^ 
7,:5DO 
7,405 
13.067 

2,1B0 
1,267 
7,030 

00 
2,000 
170 
201 
540 
811 
5i9 

1.371 
l,2ftl 
0,360 

],5J7 
501 
26« 

l,fl01 
i79 

1,071 
2,771 
14,634 

3.6»7 

2.087 

719 

300 

2,291 

m 

1*371 

3.  Ironwork  and  iTiachin^rj .»,.... 

m^ni 

4,  Kailwaj'    coDalrueliou    and     repair 

fi,?0& 

S.  Veliitiea...  ..........._. 

1,224 

8.  Ship  and  bonlbnildliijE........ 

4,402 

7.  AjjTicipltaral  iwipomontfl.,*, ».*,.,,, 
1.  MiiHloaL  iHftttniueiita. . . . . 

2,454 

520 

9.  OtLer  lugcraui^iita  mna  appliaucM . . 
10.  ElwincuL  appuratPfl.... .,,.,,,. 

J,4li 
lOlOM 

T^tMl 

3,9»} 

3,&33 

J5a<8l2 

10.383 

5,fi«& 

4511 

552 

13,512 

1.292 

1,107 

15,856 

2,402 
907 
lui 
183 
1,950 
1,235 
356 

17.033 

42,409 

31,519 
1,200 

m 

51,420 

III.  Wood. 

1.  Lombfir  ami  hua«0  Irlumifiiiia 

2«  CnoDerair&4   -.*-     -                .-^^.^ 

sio 

223 
2i 
41 

m 

03 

496 
2Ce 
27 
36 
4S^ 
270 
»i 

2,053 

1,522 

49 

224 
2,032 
1,330 

484 

B,S31 

1,906 

308 

140 

0,045 

1.441 

327 

MO 

3.  BKHkeiR  and  alher  wovun  work 

4.  Bro«m!t ...,., .,,...... 

fi.  FarDiUire  and  cabinm  wort  .-..*,,,. 
6*  WocHi,  roTk  and  timber  working  .... . 
7.  Piclu™  rr:iint-a  aod  mouldiugft 

i::::::: 

TcHal..-. 

1.Q6S 

125 
a03 
no2 

71 
1.374 

1,581 

30.032 

T,13» 

120 

1,727 

2,»45 

2fi2 

325 

_MB4 

1,037 
»,7t& 

3,eio 

303 

14,000 

2,0«1 
1,770 
1,351 
335 
1,344 

4,759 

«40 

IV,    r.^a tiller  nod  Rubber  Gooda. 

3     HhT ji D I] i HP t u T^  of  If^lbfr           <..      * 

123 
350 
040 

71 

5J4B 
5,421 
2i.S«3 
2.213 
2,l«3 

1,111 

200 

Mil 

64i 
790 

600 

2.  Fur*,  bniubfJi.  article*  ot  bair^  mc  .. 

"JCiii 

4.  KnbbtT  and  guttft  p^Tcba  ^jooda 

5.  Artki&a  of  pearl,  hons,  bone,  0EO  ..* 

5S9 

Total 

1,24J^ 

4i,332 

'- 

T,308 

11,387 

9.m 

0.015 
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AlfD  PfiRSONS  CMPLOYBD  THBRBIN. 

on  Factory  loipeotlon,  1901.] 


AT  Tm  or  IN8PKCTION. 

Wbbklt  Houbs  of  LAdOB. 

GHAlfaBB 

Obdbbbd. 

COMPLI- 
ANCB8. 

BT  SIX. 

i 
1 

1 

UNDKB  16. 

CBILDRBN. 

NUMBBB  OF  BMPLOTBBS  IN 
FACTOBIB8AWOBKIKO— 

i 

1 

1 

|i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

s 

8^ 

00 

19,489 
149,984 
84,095 
28,496 
12,350 
6,004 
48,019 
27,758 
68,651 
49,747 

5.027 

••IS 

846 

8,906 

?987 

12,836 

4,881 

1.684 

19,157 

88.566 

87,680 

23,629 

2 
43 
85 

905 
4,379 
1,682 
1,731 
753 
101 
2,207 
8,140 
1,512 
1,394 

16 
90 

1 

842 

1,254 

614 

803 

369 

36 

789 

1,719 

663 

684 

21 
864 

77 
628 
173 

86 

681 

2,262 

2,676 

980 

4 
9 
14 
15 
80 

'"2 
5 
8 

2,822 
6,814 
1853 

848 
1.582 

173 
8.448 

676 
5,467 
9,905 

169 

25 

4,118 

44,079 

6,262 

7.608 

4,848 

492 

87,067 

12,006 

65,006 

19,585 

957 

2,018 

130 

12.838 

107.191 

27,198 

82,986 

9,573 

8,502 

16,624 

68,664 

79,917 

41,269 

2.456 

1,594 

204 

607 
858 

719 

40 

1,228 

4,071 

47 

78 

841 

2,517 

1.447 

""76 

453 
8,543 
2,033 
1,482 

612 

868 
2.839 

883 
10.689 
10,762 

257 
874 
21 

282 

1,763 

869 

692 

297 

137 

1,129 

879 

4,124 

8,459 

157 

202 

16 

879 
1,951 
1,588 
1,230 

549 

296 
2.058 

708 
9,524 
7,020 

201 

296 

19 

206 
1.692 
776 
636 
291 
117 

11 

7 
51 
71 

5 

1 

66 

10 

1,062 
846 

8,862 
2,995 

188 

19 

1 

186 

6 

16 

**' 

446,923 

199,904 

17,870 

7,248 

7,664 

212 

92 

40,566 

204,966 

388,866 

12,429 

33,766 

18,446 

52 
6 
25 
76 
73 

26,808 

12,206 

8.864 

13 

90 

4 

863 

376 

18 
9 

29 
387 
462 

2,068 

864 
121 
44 

1,126 
2,463 

1,413 
139 
1,664 
6,839 
2,783 

82 

'"460 
25 

77 
10 
61 
140 
165 

66 

10 
58 
99 
146 

46 

170 

7 

11 

90 

234 

5 

6 

2,163 

9 
624 
221 

26 

8,151 
6,091 

8 
8 

2 

2 

58 
71 

19,439 

846 

905 

842 

21 

4 

.... 

2,822 

4,118 

12,838 

507 

453 

232 

879 

206 

7.600 
9,461 
78,544 

12,098 

1.245 

734 

4,141 

2 
240 

m 

64 

087 

1.803 

• 
426 
261 

2.080 

137 

195 
68 
40 

815 
.     452 

405 

160 

71 

592 

45 
104 
168 

i 

7 

1 

'■"i 

858 

72 

1,769 

8,100 

1,619 

81,670 

6,673 
2,734 

285 

847 

1.130 

1,898 

6,892 
8,494 
58,650 

6.267 
7,469 
651 
4,643 
6,399 
6,189 
9,037 

""696 
160 

2 

440 

800 

1,889 

54 
810 
67 
69 
158 
164 
157 

228 
141 

908 

23 
178 
83 
30 
75 
87 
65 

402 

255 

1.509 

82 
249 
51 
41 
183 
148 
131 

311 
124 
812 

17 

10,110 

46 

3 

10 

172 

100 

100 

8 

147 

43 

8 

66 

187 

8.280 

162 

6,358 

20 

4.779 

4 

24 

7,242 

69 

6,478 
12,274 

85 

5 

1 

.... 

84 

60 

' 

149,934 

8,008 

4,379 

1,254 

864 

9 

2 

5,814 

44,979 

107,191 

858 

8.543 

1,763 

1,951 

1,592 

10,296 

5,069 

803 

91 
576 
155 

21 
672 
394 

28 

813 
454 

24 
42 
519 
220 
60 

84 
229 
15 
15 
160 
91 
20 

4 
29 

5 
3 

1 
1 

671 
29 

1,630 
684 
122 
164 

2,306 
939 
417 

7,886 

4,952 

336 

877 

10,324 

3,118 

730 

719 

771 

271 

27 

47 

670 

275 

72 

800 
121 
13 
22 
242 
129 
42 

531 

224 

19 

88 
474 
230 

67 

250 
111 

la 

531 
12,840 

8898 

i;i39 

3 

28 
13 

2 
8 

1 

"'i 

1 

11 
882 
240 

20 

21 

228 
118 
41 

iM,095 

1,937 

1,082 

614 

77 

14 

5 

1,853 

6.262 

27,108 

719 

2,033 

869 

1,583 

776 

6.515 

834 

1,898 

8,426 

956 

1,227 

134 
131 
1,189 
103 
174 

43 

41 
667 
61 
91 

15 
50 

283 
60 

120 

5 

479 

313 

25 

26 

885 

2,780 

8,540 

880 

473 

6.509 
2,147 
21,005 
1,811 
2.464 

'""is 

26 

153 
449 
702 
68 
109 

78 
200 
336 
83 
50 

118 
867 
605 
64 
81 

67 

8,688 

16.457 

1.260 

1 
14 

"•"2 

186 
818 
83 

1,786 

1 

41 

_aj4«6 

12.836 

1,731 

803 

628 

15 

3 

848 

7,508 

32,936 

•40 

1,482 

692 

1,280 

686 
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TABUB 


N 

KUUBEK 

Of  Emploteks 

IXDDSTRIKS. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

IN  ESTABLI&HBiRNTa  KMPLOTt?fa— 

1< 

t 

i 

1 

i 
1 

2<J» 

77 

S3 
7 

4 

177 

m 

32 
7 
t 

3 

4.7fl4 
5,4^2 
t,4§3 
a,:<2fl 
1,53»' 
14» 

1021 

1.013 
71^5 
419 
401 
182 
39 
B 
12 

741) 
030 
250 
lift 
91 

'23 

1.963 
J,8J3 
389 
909 
I€0 
119 

1,060 
6TS 
425 
782 
300 

Z  Palnta  mud  iio\otn  ....-...,* .,.. 

1.  YsgeUljIe  oils,  perfumery,  etc 

4.  Soap,  cftT>dt9ci,  wai  ...,.,,,**,»*-,.. 

^^  MlnrTRl  ciJt^aQil  by-pi-wJ LiclM  .,,.,,, 
6*  Feniliier  imd  tukcllaueous  ppoduct* 
7f  MAtcfa4."s  and ph (ilo^i vea .x.«»......«. 

§4^ 

275 

fl.  PUaticB  tu*llulQki,  etc)  ...,..„,,„ 

90 

Ttotd,-.. 

B32 

W5 

no 

17, 181 ' 

2.859 

SI  3 
9«9 

5,448 

300 
2,377 

3,720 

2,677 

Tr.  Pnper  mkI  Fulp. 

1.  Haea  and  fuper  aCock  ^  -■>..... 

03 
117 

1,424 
<l,ei4| 

542 
47a 

2.  I'ulf* and  pap^r «,.,,.,,,.,<».... 

i,m 

um 

Totai....... ,,,. ,. 

210 

203 

8,238 

I0J49 

4e,f)S4 

1,763 

1,020 

fi7 

9,l>4» 
20 

1,482 

93 

2,526 

8,412 

109 

2,746 

200 

4,6S5 

14.627 

1,133 

1.122 

1,868 

Til.  PrJzilIti^  and  Paper  Goods. 

1.  T]^fi«aDd  prinlem"  tDAt«riaK.»^.._. 

20 

2tta 

2,08i 

20 

IS 

250 

1,800 

n 

2,  Pfl|>er  ko<kU .-» .. 

4.  UalJ  paper  .' .f,,..,..,-.„. 

],ifla 

11,275 
521 

771 

e,40i 

Total.. „,. , 

2.422 

2,U9 

«2,m 

G.8«0 
15.334 

0.538 
24.94« 

8,700 

3,307 
579 

10,1:15 

250 
397 
125 
282 
1,327 

80 
150 

U,17{1 

3§0 
1I2 
226 

1,G07 

lOl 
119 

20,643 

3.04U 
1.842 

fi87 
9,433 
1,090 

21  it 
50 

I2,06l! 

7  262 

Tlir.  Textiles 

1.  sjjkeoodfl ,„„ 

04 

a 

20g 

SB 
2U 

7« 
107 

3« 
1^6 
239 

22 
2S 

2,675 
4,029 
275 
9.917 
1,593 

1,502 
J60 

500 

2k  W'oofeD  Kootla. ...*.-.,#■.«*-«,■,,--. ■ 

s  354 

3.  Cotto)]  j^dcMla... ...-.*---a-__.*. 

5,225 
4,117 

i^  HoaioTV  juiJ  knit  (hhmIr.*^,*,. 

3.  TriiamiDga  and  upfadlaterv  goi>di!i.^^ 
«.  Teidba   4>f  tiajt,  beinp,  "jute    anf) 

2.223 
l,tO0 

TotJLl ,  „ *,...**.,,.. 

BIO 

6S5 

e«.334 

2,017 

22,C1>4 

2,364 

867 

3.299 
1.50i 
3,565 

3,078 

17,339 

20,341 

2i,OI0 

IX.  ClDthinK*  ItflUlnerj,  l^unn. 

1.  Mtti'9  and  wcwiit?n'a  elotblnjr ,,.. 

2.  MThite  ftoodfl,  *birt  waists,  ©to* 

Ift.  ^Tfurn  hntM  t.ttd  ii^jta  ... 

4,200 
737 
1^7 

73fi 

752 

3,772 

m 

720 

73,355 
37.335 
7,420 

13.239 
6,133 
11. 709 

21,271 

5,iJB5 

831 

3,363 
2,111 
2,378 

18.448 
0,607 
1,075 

4,740 
3.261 

s,7ia 

7,»0t 
7,058 
2,407 

1,308 

735 

2,U0 

3,130 
11,5U 

4.  JtdJJIiQety,    art     embroidGrlei,     lace 

1,290 
520 

S.  Mraiieliani^ouB , 

501 

4.  Laundrj.  ckaDiD;?  and  djetn^ .. 

Total... „,....  ... 

7,003!    M  Silt 

3#.l99 

2,m 
m 

»,087 
2,U411 
2.206 

35,149 

41,752 

21.416 

10.015 

X.  Wtt&tl,  Tobacei>  fiiiil  l^lqnoi^. 

1*  Cereals,  rruilB.  Tegi^uUlea,  etc 

2.  MealH,  milk,  etc ... ,.   ,,, 

3.  Bakers  and  ootifrciiPneT^^  gwida^..^ 

4.  CiKars.  dftarettc^  and  tubai]{!u 

5.  LiqudtA  ^^Dchidiitj^  iee}»»*..<r.... 

572 

260 

3,2B5 

7BI 

5,4241 

53S 
252 

715 
4dl 

11,932 

9,805 

17,055 

118,515 

9,969 

205 

2,HS 

2S 

2,2K 

35fi 

1,472 
572 
1,876 
1,978 
2,t74 

3,5lfl 
2,124 
i       2,833 
7;i89 
3,119 

!       2,851 

805 

3,250 

7.540 

1.030 

l.T9i 
550 

ToUl 

n,soa 

93 
172 

25 
738 
109 

8,872 

18,772 
706 

15,491 

12,538 

XI.  DJstrtbutton  oflFater,  Qaa 

»iid  Klectriclly, 
!.  Water .,... 

37 
4fi 

37 

112 
10 

2.  Gim 

1,230 

B.  Gail  and  (^lutrjcity ......... .««  ,  . 

IV              A 

4,  klectrit  1  lg,ht  aid  power !.!.'.. 

170 

li8 
54 

355 

30 

no 

6.  Heat  aud  pow^r  (»temu,  etc,)... 

Tgtai 

311 

308 

5.0211 

1,195 

52T 

2,071 

!,.. 

],230 
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CoBtiAiieiL 


AT  TlMB  OF  IMBPICTION. 

WBBBLT  HOUB8  OF  Labob. 

Chanobs 
Obdbbbd. 

COMPLI- 
AKCK8. 

BT  8BX. 

1 

UNDKB  10. 

CHILDBBN. 

NUMBBB  OF  BMPLOTBB8  IN 
FACTOBIB8  WOBKINO— 

1 

>5 

1^ 

BS 

1 
1 

I. 

1 

1 

1 

• 
Si 

1 

i. 

i 

1^ 

J 

3 

1' 

2.888 

1,00B 

1.876 

480 

•     001 

16 

1 

187 

66 

86 

187 

9 

880 

120 

8 

68 

1 

18 

116 

1 

124 

68 

11 
111 
11 
20 

840 

289 

818 

73 

0 

1,569 
753 
846 

1.095 
987 

2,166 

4,215 

119 

2,158 

456 

149 

806 

4 

218 
225 
700 

'""96 

194 

209 

77 

82 

33 

5 

7 

6 

86 
07 
88 

50 
18 
8 
3 
2 

157 
200 
66 

77 

8-2 

6 

7 

6 

f^ 

4,107 
1,058 

26 

.... 

97 
87 

2,426 

1,624 

148 

6 

50 

17 

3 

180 

46 
1 

"loo 

17 
8 

8 

80 

.... 

98 

2 

12,360 

4.831 

768 

173 

80 

.... 

1,682 

4.848 

9,678 

1,228 

012 

297 

649 

291 

656 

860 
765 

2 
09 

2 
84 

9 
27 

188 
40 

864 
138 

937 
2,565 

'i,m 

116 
252 

61 
76 

99 

197 

50 

0,040 

*' 

67 

■■ 

6,001 

1.634 

101 

86 

86 

173 

492 

8,602 

4.07J 

868 

137 

7 

147 

963 

12 

296 

15 

290 

1,728 

20 

117 

'  *  * ' 

281 

79 

5.008 

12,815 

265 

10 

450 

1.490 

248 

3 
169 
473 
144 

— 

84 
00 

8,274 

228 

8,750 

33,046 

88 

63 
6,264 
8,66i 
1,745 

""'45 

2 

17 

848 

1,950 

24 

7 

4.161 
37,000 
1,618 

858 

820 

8 

'""io 

1 

1 

8 

1 

135 

898 

12 

43,010 

10,167 

2,207 

789 

681 

11 

5 

8,448 

37,057 

16.624 

47 

2,389 

1,129 

2,063 

1,062 

2,474 
7,611 
8,051 
8,275 
4,440 

1,481 
476 

4,886 
7.723 
8.487 
16.071 
4.260 

1,066 
103 

220 
1,098 
600 
790 
809 

145 
12 

129 
649 
815 
869 
187 

80 

262 

788 
248 
687 
217 

110 

2 
8 

1 
10 

1 

"*i 

85 

106 

18 

96 

822 

24 
27 

2,497 
8,852 
814 
1.844 
3.225 

142 
102 

4.278 
11,799 

5.676 
28.007 

5,153 

8,201 
450 

"""78 

91 
145 

89 
270 
285 

29 
24 

86 
61 
17 
112 
183 

9 
11 

83 
106 

85 
904 
241 

16 
18 

33 
55 
17 
97 
126 

7 
10 

.... 

27.758 

88,606 

8,140 

1,710 

2,202 

7 

1 

676 

12,006 

63,604 

78 

883 

879 

703 

845 

41,626 
7.620 

4.862 
2,800 
2,826 
4.010 

81.820 
29.800 

2.688 
10,840 
5.288 
7.750 

740 
274 

128 
68 
281 

87 

810 
98 

33 
06 
113 
43 

001 
807 

87 
418 
152 
201 

34 

4 

2 

7 

1 
3 

62 

7 

1 
5 

1 

1,233 
1.187 

47 

1.547 

1.009 

434 

80.048 
13.879 

8,008 
8.688 
6,081 
2.762 

40,854 
22,292 

4,370 
2,051 
1.963 
8,387 

025 
27 

3 

'"186 

6.936 
1,185 

284 
919 
443 

872 

2.600 

892 

104 
897 
192 
439 

6,427 
912 

224 

811 
417 
783 

2436 
868 

96 
385 
184 
398 

63,661 

87.680 

1,612 

663 

2,570 

51 

66 

5,467 

655 
456 

473 

8,278 

143 

65,006 

79.917 

841 

10,639 

4,124 

9,524 

3,862 

8.608 
4.778 
12,660 
23,022 
0.884 

8.824 

230 

71 

155 

898 

40 

107 
17 
97 

403 
10 

634 

173 

42 

252 

403 

37 

1 

12 
20 

1 

4 

1 

"5 

2,492 
1,090 
1.942 
13.002 
1,059 

7,468 
3,955 
14,110 
7,235 
8,501 

1,417 
304 
530 

622 

412 

8,897 

5-28 
303 

281 
180 
2.521 
283 
194 

504 
30) 
5,486 
401 
264 

250 
166 
2.138 
264 
177 

40,747 

23.620 

1.804 

930 

71 

10 

9.905 

19,585 

51 
9 

41,269 

2,617 

10,762 

8.459 

7,020 

2,905 

205 

50 
1 

25 
1,671 

10 
507 
243 

70 
467 

15 
878 

17 

31 
24 
9 
144 
49 

21 
18 
5 
84 
29 

23 
20 
8 
109 
41 

18 

2.148 
25 

15 

5 

2,200 

2 

16 

101 
11 

806 

88 

67 

S 

28 

5,027 

2 

16 

•  169 

957 

2,456 

1,447 

257 



157 

201 

133 
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TABIiE 


1 

} 

NUMBBB 

OF  Emplotsbb 

INDirSTBIBS. 

1 

1' 

1 

i 

I 

1 
§ 

XII.  BulldlDi:  IndQStrv. 

1.  General  oontraotdng  and  bailding . . . 

2.  liadonry,  biiok1ayj(n|^,  etc- ..,,,,,  ^  ^ . . 

6 

8 

01 

64 
2 
60 
86 
106 
11 
12 

4 
8 
89 

67 
2 

46 

83 

105 

8 

10 

425 

22 

701 

1,204 

10 

050 

002 

1.278 
700 
16U 

15 

22 

460 

807 

10 

200 

451 

642 

8 

66 

60 

850 

8   Carpentry  •..•■«.......•••...••••... 

86 
856 

155 
681 

4.  Stair  Imildinff  and   interior  wood- 
work  

ft   Mantels.  tlUnff.  ffrates.  eto    ... 

fl.  Pa1ntin(j[  and  aeconiting...TT-r.w.... 

226 
251 
371 
27 
45 

76 
200 

270 

50 

440 

7.  Kooflns  and  sheet  iron  working 

8.  Flambing,  gas  and  steam  fitting.... 
Q   PaviniT  and  sidewalks 

200 
400 

10.  HisceUaneonB  

Total 

490 

407 

6,446 

2,108 

1,862 

1,441 

1.450 

XIII.  Warehonstng,  Cold  Storaipe, 
Eto. 

Store  housee 

22 

21 

485 

110 

22 

284 
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OoMclnded. 


At  Tna  or  Inbpkotion. 

WmcLT  HouBs  OF  Labor. 

Chahobs 
Obdbbbd. 

COKPU- 
▲MOBS. 

BT  fqix. 

1 

s 

TTNDm  10. 

CHILDBBK. 

NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOTBBB  Ilf 
FAOTOBIBS  WOBKINCI^ 

1 

1 

i  . 
i.5 

i 
1 

II 

1 

£ 

1 

& 

1 
i5 

1 

5 

1^ 

1^ 

425 

8 

00 

16 

465 

885 

15 
2 

107 

874 
15 
178 
275 
893 
608 
62 

360 

4 

129 

655 
4 
177 
86 
251 

88 

6 

i 

5 

4 

22 

607 

4 

89 

87 

25 
17 

120 

75 

4 
47 
42 
84 
8 
8 

66 

82 

1 
22 
80 
49 
4 
4 

87 

68 

4 
41 
89 
57 

4 
5 

51 

1,2M 

19 

27 

1 

911 

695 
541 
630 
92 
70 

20 

902 

29 

''VS> 

47 

8 

180 

4 

0,408 

43 

99 

19 

2,884 

2,018 

1,594 

874 

202 

295 

186 



" 

** 

400 

36 

1 

1 

0 

25 

130 

204 

76 

•    21 

16 

19 

16 

TBlfBHBNT-HOUSB  MANUFACTURBS,  DBSC,  1900— SEPT.,  1901. 
T«ble  10.— Number  and  Sex  of  Persona  Bnvnsed  in  Tenenkent  Hoa«e 

Indnatrles* 


INDUSTRIB8. 


Men**  and  boyt'  oloU&ioff . . . . 
Women's  and  girlt'  olothing 
Clothing,  kind  not  sUtod . .  . 

Total— Clotbinic 

Arttfleial  flowers 

Cigars 

Feathers 

Fors  and  for  goods 

Hata  and  oaps  (men's) , 

Millinery , 

Neckwear 

Purses 

Suspenders... 

Umorellas 

White  goods 

Total 


Hales. 


18,710 
8,020 


21,966 

99 

4,469 

28 

176 

260 

5 

126 

92 

108 

62 

44 


27,414 


Females. 


28,075 

15,200 

720 


88,906 

768 

619 

99 

129 

147 

Ul 

1,285 

48 

26 

42 

626 


a,216 


Sex  not 
stated. 


1,108 
289 
88 


1,480 
8 
478 
7 
61 
17 


2,007 


Total. 


42.888 

18,509 
908 


62,890 
870 

6^866 
129 
866 
424 
486 

1,418 
140 
182 
106 
676 


72,686 
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TABLB  14— FACTORIBSS  INSPBCTBD  AND  NUMBESR  OF  BMPIiOTEBS  IN 
THB    CITISSfl   OF  THB    STATES. 

[Compiled  from  the  Sixteenth  AuduaI  Report  on  Factory  Inspeetion.] 


Population, 
1900. 

Factories 
inspected. 

Emplotibs. 

CITlBS. 

Total. 

Females. 

Maleo 

under 

18. 

CHILDBBN. 

Under  16. 

Under  14. 

First  Class  Cftiks. 
New  York  City: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 
Brooklyn 

2.050,600 

1,166.582 

152,999 

67,021 

10,878 

2,641 

85 

65 

278,769 

88,857 

1,784 

4,085 

05.621 

21,812 

585 

486 

5,265 

2.805 

111 

82 

4,751 

2,419 

119 

10 

107 
5 

Qoeanii* 

1 

Mobmond 

I 

Total 

8,487,202 
852,887 

162,608 
108,374 
94,161 
78,246 

20,929 
80,845 
89,647 
28,910 
11061 

9,014 
11,616 
85.672 
10,438 
12,618 
18.849 
11,918 

9,628 
18,186 
22,892 
10,180 
24,686 
10,881 
16,581 
14,522 
20,346 
24,943 
14,720 
19,457 

9,069 
12,683 

9,462 
22,199 
10,858 
24,029 

7.466 
15,843 
12,409 
81,682 
56.888 
21,696 
14,321 
47,931 

18,614 
1,496 

786 
485 
486 

890 

92 
90 

168 

122 
61 
52 
48 

149 
48 
19 

133 
23 
29 
26 

165 
88 
85 
39 
21 
45 

862,885 
42,194 

18,982 
9,221 
12,566 
18,861 

6,188 
6,289 
6,800 
8,178 
2,388 
1,719 
81009 
2,510 
1.298 
2,690 
4^888 

587 
1,889 

126 
5,044 
2,010 
8,266 
2,265 

274 
1,729 

""4.080 

"'i',817 

128 

959 

1,588 

8,792 

12,178 

9,742 

45 

1,075 

587 

118,454 
6,910 

6,662 
2.420 
4,103 
12,185 

2,756 

1,660 

2,240 

4^204 

168 

224 

154 

806 

180 

1,462 

1,692 

107 

494 

81 

1,410 

486 

1.894 

1,096 

140 

480 

""i;868 

886 

14 
826 
141 
980 

-i;ig 

672 

811 

1.320 

8,992 

23 

265 

100 

8.203 
1,814 

828 
280 
168 
240 

282 

202 
40 

856 
65 
61 
86 

118 
27 
51 

113 
16 
48 

276 

31 

896 

57 

8 

58 

i22 

59 

24 

18 

128 

216 

144 

18 

60 

17 

814 

354 

66 

6 

778 
845 
152 
869 

824 
285 

88 
893 

88 
6 

88 
107 

14 

68 

67 
5 

67 

624 

5 

282 

84 

1 

48 

144 

20 

11 

28 

70 

156 

144 

8 

57 

1 

99 

513 

17 

6 

114 

BafTalo 

Sbcond  Clara  Citiks. 
Rocbester* 

11 

Syracuse*................. 

^ 

Albany 

1 

Trov.- 

4 

Thikd  Claar  Citiis. 

Anbom* 

8 

Binghamton 

Cohoes 

1 

Cotning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira* 

Geneva 

Glens  FallsV ^ 

GloversviUe*  

Homellsville*  

2 

Hudson 

Ithaca* 

Jamestown 

1 

Johnstown* 

1 

Kinffston 

Little  Falls* 

Lockport*  

Middfetown 

Mt.  Vemon6 

Newbargb 

91 

49 

4 

66 

60 

101 

1 

NewRoobelIe$ 

Niagara  Falls* 

Noi^  Tonawanda* 

Offdensbnrff 

oKin* ::....:..:..;.:.:.:. 

Oswego 

PeeketdiltS 

Pousbkoensie 

87 
18 
81 
64 
109 
820 
10 
80 
18 

Rensselaer 

1 

Rome 

8 

Saratoffa  Snrinest 

1 

^cbenectady 

Utica 

8 

Watertown* 

Watervliet 

Yonkers* 

*  Cities  so  designated  were  not  completely  inspected  within  the  ten  months, 
lation  of  more  than  10,000.       %  Not  inspooted  within  the  ten  months. 


t  Villages  with  popn- 
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Children'*   Certificate*  of  Employment   leaned  by   Board*   of   Healtb. 
December  1,  1900-8eptember  30,   1901. 

Tablb  15.— Numbkb  and  Sbx  of  Childrbn  16  Tears  Old  or  Over. 


New  York  (Bronx  Borough) 

New  York  (BrookI.Tn  BoroQKli)  .. 
Naw  York  (MftnhatUn  Borough) 
New  York  (Queens  Borough;  ... 
New  York  (Kichmond  Borough)  . 

ToUl,  New  York  City , 

Total  ouUule  of  New  York  Ctty.. 

Grand  total 


Boys. 


0,604 


Girls. 


242 

181 

423 

1.068 

1.668 

3.636 

2,045 

2,838 

4,383 

367 

217 

584 

103 

27 

180 

4,725 

4,431 

0.166 

4,870 

2.805 

7,(»4 

7,236 


ToUl. 


16,810 


Table  16.— Vacation  Cbbtipicatbs. 


Boys. 

GIBL8. 

Under  14 
years  old. 

14  years 
or  older. 

Under  14 
years  old. 

14  years 
or  older. 

Total. 

60 

376 

168 
5 

i 

6 

36 

603 

104 

06 

New  York  (Brooklyn  Borough)* 

New  York  T Manhattan  Boroneh) ........... 

2 

15 
2 

882 

New  York  (Queens  Borough) 

201 

Vew  York  f Kichmond  Boroush) 

7 

Total  New  York  Oitv 

10 
102 

607 
310 

7 
17 

643 
1G3 

1,276 

Remainder  of  State 

502 

Total,  New  York  State 

121 

017 

24 

806 

1,868 

*  included  In  Table  15  above. 

Table  17  —Birthplace  op  Children  to  Whom  Certificates  were  Gbanted  by  Health 
AUTHOBiTiEs  Outside  of  New  Yobk  City. 


United  States 

In  place  of  residence 

Blsewberein  Mew  York  State 

New  England 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  Sutes 

Canada 

Mexico,  Went  Indies,  Central  and  South  America 
Europe 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Germany 

Austria 

Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 

Franco 

Italv 

Soain  and  Portugal 

Hungary 

Polish  lands 

Kuasia 

Othtor  European  countries , 

Ainca,  Asia,  Australasia 

Binhplaoe  not  reported 

Total-Ontside  of  New  York  city 


Regular 

Vacation 

employ. 

oertlfl- 

roent. 

oates. 

'     «»641 

626 

4,463 

873 

1.640 

100 

72 

0 

225 

20 

132 

15 

192 

22 

927 

'""'44 

71 

2 

10 

1 

1 

35 

4 

201 

0 

26 

3 

15 

1 

42 

4 

5 

126 

10 

3 

217 

5 

66 

6 

10 

24 



7.684 

692 
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BURBAU  OF  FAC 
Table  18.— AocideMta  in  Factories, 


Stone  and 
cUy  prod- 
uct B 


II. 

Motale, 

hardware, 

maohinerr, 

Bbipbnild- 

ing. 


III. 
Wood. 


IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 


A.  Skx  and  Aqi  op  Bmplotku  Injubbd  : 


Males  . 


Femalee . 


f  Under  15  Tears 
1ft  and  nnder  18. 
18  and  under  18.. 

18  and  over , 

Age  not  stated.., 


Toul . 


Under  18 

16  years  and  oyer.. 
Age  not  stated..... 


Tot^. 


Grand  total . 


B.  Causes  ov  Accidbntb: 
1.  Maobinery: 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  panej8..etc. 

Klevators,  hoists,  cranes 

Saws,  planers,  lathes  (power) 

Pressee,  stamping  machines 

Emery  wheels,  bnflfers , 

Cotton  and  woollen  maohines 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools. . . . 


Total— Machinery  . 


2.  Otber  causes : 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) 

Ezploeiveeof  all  kinds 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  eto. 
Collapse  of  buildings,  falling  objects,  etc  .. 

i^«ll  of  person 

Loading,  unloading  by  hand 

Yehloies,  and  accidents  caused  by  horses... 
All  other 


Grand  total. 


0.  Results  of  AcaDENTS. 
1.  Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Bums,  scalds,  etc... 

Cute 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislooations.'. 

Fractures 

Other 


Total. 


2.  Permanent  disablement: 
fliOssof  one— 

I        Bye 

ParUal^        LFmb 

Hand  or  foot 

Other 

Loss  of  both— 

.    Eyes 

Complete^        Limbs 

Hands  or  feet.... 
Internal  iivjories . 


Total. 


3.  Death 

4.  llot  reported. 


Grand  total. 


8 
12 
66 
865 
10 


8 

5 

82 

134 

7 


3 

4 
14 
54 

7 


970 


181 


82 


18 


181 


4 


40 
27 
92 
153 
48 


130 


6 

no 

7 

2 

1 

13 


1 
7 
3 
15 
1 


40 


147 


40 

6 

33 

146 

44 

15 

4 

210 


088 


181 


104 

50 

224 

204 
28 
78 
45 


8tS 


11 

1 

5 

130 


1 
167 


28 


181 


1 
20 


91 


86 
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TORY  INSPBCTION. 

December,  lOOO— September,  1801. 


V. 

Chemicals, 
oils,  paints. 

VI. 

Paper  and 
pulp. 

VIL 

Printing 

and  paper 

goods. 

VIIL 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Clothing, 
millinery. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water,  gas, 
eleotricily. 

XII. 
Building. 

Total. 

1 

18 

18 

33 

166 

8 

4 

31 

1 

i 

28 

2 
12 
50 

1 

41 

6 

2 
91 

5 
23 

1 

174 

244 

5 

1 

1,690 
48 

Mf 

9S 

65 

ns 

to 

86 

6 

1 

1,981 

. 

1 

84 

1 
6 

I 

2 

8 

3 

1 

12 

127 

8 

5 

1 
94 

It 

86 

8 

t 

188 

265 

77 

813 

33 
11 
6 
5 
2 
165 
19 

37 

36 

'6 

1 

2.114 

4 
6 

17 
2 

8 

1 

7 
5 
6 
32 

2 
2 

3 

3 

2 
1 

1 

10 

1 

i 

114 
70 

14 

246 

1 

216 

4' 

56 

1 

167 

8 

27 

20 

18 

288 

38 

55 

70 

241 

25 

17 

1 

1 

1,159 

18 

4 

1 

'5 

14 

11 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

8 

1 
2 
4 
8 

2 

• 

82 

9 

27 

33 

6 

10 

17 

1 

1 

85 

84 

44 

2 
2 
2 

1 

282 

25 

7 
3 

120 

2 
2 

29 

19 

31 

78 

.3 

850 

265 

94 

77 

313 

87 

88 

0 

1 

2,114 

8 
43 

14 
6 
22 
26 
5 
« 

18 

98 
81 
10 
20 
14 

6 

4 
4 
10 
8 
1 
3 

1 
1 

846 

119 

56 

16 
19 

4 

11 

1 
7 

607 

113 
26 

8 

518 
73 

10 
9 

8 

1 

189 

76 

teo 

79 

61 

f85 

t9 

t9 

5 

J.775 

2 

1 
28 

5 

i 

12 

8 
11 

3 

8 
••-«. 

13 

6 

276 

i 

3 

5 

9 

IS 

W 

6 

5 

1 

806 

2 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

_-^_i_— 

36 

265 

94 

77 

813 

37 

38 

6 

I  1          2.1U 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  The  amonnt  of  idleness  among  the  members  of 
EmpioymeMt.  {fe^y  York  laboF  Organizations  in  tfie  first  quarter 
of  1902  was  far  smaller  than  it  has  been  in  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  in  any  recent  year.  Heretofore,  at 
leait  10  per  cent  of  trade  unionists  have  been  idle  during  those 
months,  but  this  year  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  6.2  per  cent. 
Similarly,  the  proportion  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
was  only  13.6  per  cent  in  1902,  as  compared  with  30.6  per  cent  in 
1897  and  18.3  percent  in  1899,  the  best,record  hitherto  for  the  end  of 
March.  While  the  improvement  is  fairly  general,  it  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  building  trades,  which  contain  nearly  one-third  of 
all  the  membei-s  of  labor  organizations  in  the  State.  In  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  too,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  unionists  was  much 
smaller  than  usual,  although  it  did  not  quite  equal  the  remarkable 
record  of  1899. 

Employment  While  the  proportion  of  union  wage-earners  who 
and  BarnInar■.f^J^n(i  somc  employment  in  January,  February  or 
March  increased  very  largely  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  the 
duration  of  their  employment  averaged  only  a  little  better  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  by  the  men  increased  from  58  in  1897  to  a  little  less  than  67  in 
1901  and  67.3  in  1902.  Average  earnings  of  organized  working- 
men  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio,  having  been  $155  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1897,  a  little  less  than  $183  in  1901  and  a  little  over  $184 
in  1902.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
market  were  better  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
than  they  have  been  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  since 
the  depression  of  1893, 
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Bniidinar  Building  operations  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
Operations,  year,  before  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  usual 
spring  disputes,  were  very  active  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  New 
York  City  fewer  plans  were  filed  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901, 
when  builders  were  anticipating  the  enactment  of  a  new  tenement- 
house  law,  but  the  number  of  buildings  completed  was  nearly  as 
large  and  the  extensive  public  works  for  the  rapid  transit  commis- 
sion kept  many  craftsmen  employed.  The  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
jected buildings  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse  was  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  recent  year  save  in  Buffalo 
in  1901,  when  unusual  preparations  were  making  for  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

New  labor  The  number  of  labor  organizations  in  this  State  at 
oraranuations.^]^^  ^^j  ^f  March  was  1,930,  which  is  an  increase 
of  59  over  the  number  existing  last  September.  The  number  of 
new  unions  recorded  was  152 ;  of  old  unions  dissolved,  93.  The 
aggregate  membership  is  now  279,950,  an  increase  since  September 
of  only  3,809.  Most  of  the  New  York  City  unions  made  substan- 
tial gains  and,  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  5,500  among  the  builders' 
laborers,  the  metropolis  in  its  entirety  gained  6,740.  But  unionism 
in  the  remainder  of  the  State  lost  ground  in  most  industries,  the 
total  decline  having  been  2,931  between  October  1  and  April  1, 
The  principal  losses  were  in  the  transport  and  metal  working  trades. 
The  number  of  women  in  labor  unions  was  12,705  at  the  end  of 
March,  a  decline  of  1,913  since  October  1 ;  the  decline  was  princi- 
pally among  the  garment  workers  of  New  York  City. 

ininiiBration.  The  numbcr  of  immigrants  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  January,  February  and  March,  1902,  was  104,937,  which 
was  35,154  more  than  a  year  ago  and  76,829  more  than  in  1895. 
Southern  Italy  continued  to  supply  the  largest  contingent  of  the 
newcomers  (28  per  cent  of  the  aggregate),  peoj)le  of  Polish  descent 
ranking  second.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  largest 
increase  is  among  the  Lithuanian,  Magyar  and  Polish  elements, 
although  German  immagration  is  again  becoming  large.  The 
largest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  found  among  the  Portuguese, 
Lithuanians,   Ruthenians,  ^Southern  Italians  and    Poles.     Slightly 
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more  than    one-third  of  the  immigrants  expect  to  make   their 
residence  in  New  Tork  State  and  26  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania. 

,.  Factory  In  the  first  three  months  of  1902  the  deputy  factory 
inspeetion.  inspectors  inspected  4,448  factories,  workshops  and 
bakeries,  7  mines  and  quarries  and  7,765  tenement  workrooms, 
besides  visiting  4,000  places  that  were  found  closed,  burned, 
removed,  etc.;  in  March  the  entire  force  of  inspectors  was  occupied 
in  the  inspection  of  licensed  shops  and  workrooms  in  New  Tork 
City.  Nearly  5,000  places  were  inspected,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  as  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  a  license,  and 
3,809  licenses  were  issued  while  542  were  refused  in  the  entire 
State.  The  number  of  licenses  returned  on  account  of  cessation  of 
work  or  change  of  residence  was  8,862  and  262  licenses  were 
revoked,  so  that  the  number  of  licenses  in  force  declined  from 
31,213  at  the  end  of  December  to  30,898  at  the  end  of  March; 
21,974  of  these  places  were  in  New  York  City  and  8,924  in  other 
cities  and  towns.  In  February  there  were  24  cases  of  smallpox 
found  in  licensed  workrooms,  and  in  the  five  months,  October-Feb- 
ruary, the  total  number  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  (smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria)  found  in  licensed  places  was  90. 

Accidents.  The  total  number  of  accidents  in  factories  reported 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1902  was  677,  of  which  23  were  fatal 
and  at  least  63  involved  permanent  disability.  Twenty  of  the 
persons  injured  were  boys  and  3  were  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
while  62  were  young  men  between  16  and  18  years.  About  one- 
half  of  the  accidents  were  due  to  machinery. 

Industrial  The  Burcau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded 
Dupnte..  22  industrial  disputes  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  involving  75  firms  or  associations  of  employers.  The  number 
of  employees  directly  aflEected  by  these  disputes  was  1,788  and  the 
number  indirectly  aflEected  744,  while  the  duration  of  the  disputes 
in  working  days  (time  lost  by  the  2,532  workpeople)  was  84,425. 
Four  of  the  disputes  that  ended  in  the  period  began  in  1901,  while 
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2  of  the  18  disputes  that  began  in  the  quarter  are  still  unsettled. 
More  than  one-half  the  disputes  turned  upon  the  question  of  wages. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  have  assisted 
in  the  adjustment  of  10  disputes  in  the  past  three  months,  while 
the  ofEer  of  their  services  was  declined  in  10  cases  and  conferences 
which  they  arranged  between  employers  and  employees  proved 
unsuccessful  in  2  cases.  Among  the  larger  strikes  which  the  Board 
assisted  in  settling  were  those  in  several  New  York  tin  can  factories 
(2,000  employees),  Niagara  Falls  building  trades  (800  employees). 
Port  Chester  foundry  (225  employees),  Glens  Falls  lime  and  cement 
works,  etc.,  and  a  threatened  strike  in  all  the  New  York  paper  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

AarreementB.    Two  important  Buffalo  industries  will,  for  several 
months  at  least,  be  free  from  the  interruptions  and  losses  occasioned 
by  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  as  they  have  entered  into 
long  term  agreements  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment. 
The  brewing  industry  of  Buffalo  is  to  be  governed  by  articles  of 
agreement   between   all  the  brewers  represented  in  the  Brewers' 
Exchange  and  the  local  unions  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen, 
extending  over  two  years  from  March  1.     The  principal  features 
are:    Union  men  exclusively  to  be  employed,  except  in  case  of 
coopers  needed  in  emergencies,  a  nine  hour  day  for  the  inside  work- 
men, twelve  hours  for  engineers  and  firemen,  and  ten  hours  for 
oilers  and  helpers.     The   agreement   made   April   5   between   the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association   and  the  Lake   Carriers 
Association  governs  the  employment  of  grain  shovelers  upon  the 
Buffalo  docks  and  assures  peace,  in   place  of  the  frequent  disputes 
that  used  to  prevail  there,  by   the   establishment  of  a  scheme  of 
arbitration.     The  agreement  provides  for  a  scale  of  $2  per  1,000 
bushels  of  grain  unloaded,  for  the  discharge  of  intoxicated  men  and 
the  continued  banishment  of  saloon  and  political  influences,  which 
created  so  much  trouble  prior  to  1899  (see  Bulletin  No.  1,  page  28). 
The  Longshoremen's  Association  has  also  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Lumber  Carriers'  Association  which  provides  for  the  displace- 
ment of  the  boss  stevedores  and   the  consequent  saving  of  these 
middlemen's  profits. 
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The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Hour  Law  unaniuiously  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
'eight  hour  law  in  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  the 
Orange  County  Road  Construction  Company,  which  was  indicted  for 
permitting  its  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  upon 
public  roads.  The  company  demurred  to  the  indictment  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  and  the  Orange  county 
court,  relying  upon  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
upon  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  clause  in  the  same  law,  had  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  The  Appellate  Division  now  reverses  the 
judgment  of  the  county  court  and  overrules  the  demurrer.  Its 
decision  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  law  is  in  line  with  and  in 
fact  is  based  upon  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1894  sustaining  the 
eight  hour  clause  in  the  Buffalo  city  charter. 

The  Riffbt  to  Since  1870  the  workingmen  of  New  York  have  pos- 
strike.  sessed  the  undoubted  right  to  co-operate  in  organiza- 
tions and  withdraw  from  employment  in  a  body  when  dissatisfied 
with  their  compensation.  But  in  exercising  the  right  to  cease  work 
collectively  {L  «.,  to  strike)  they  have  generally  been  obliged  by  the 
courts  to  show  that  their  immediate  purpose  was  to  advance  or 
maintain  wages ;  hence  if  they  refused  to  work  with  employees  who 
were  not  members  of  their  organization,  their  combination  was  held 
to  be  a  conspiracy  against  such  non-members  and  therefore  unlawful. 
The  theory  of  the  judges  has  been  well  stated  in  one  of  the  law 
books  in  the  following  words :  "  The  courts  recognize  the  right  of 
workingmen  to  combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their 
condition,  and  in  endeavoring  to  attain  their  object  they  may  mflict 
more  or  less  inconvenience  and  damages  upon  the  employer  ;  but  a 
threat  to  strike  unless  their  wages  are  advanced  is  something  very 
different  from  a  threat  to  strike  unless  workmen  who  are  not 
members  of  the  combination  are  discharged.  In  either  case  the 
inconvenience  and  damage  inflicted  upon  the  employer  is  the  same ; 
but  in  the  one  case  the  means  used  are  to  attain  a  legitimate  purpose, 
namely,  the  advancement  of  their  own  wages,  and  the  injury 
inflicted  is  no  more  than  is  lawfully  incidental  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  legal  rights.  In  the  other  case  the  object  sought  is  the 
injury  of  a  third  party ;  and  while  it  may  be  argued  that  indirectly 
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the  discharge  of  the  non-union  employee  will  strengthen  and  benefit 
the  union  and  thereby  indirectly  benefit  the  union  workmen,  the 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  combination  is  so  remote,  as 
compared  to  the  direct  and  immediate  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  non-union  workman,  that  the  law  does  not  look  "beyond 
the  immediate  loss  and  damage  to  the  innocent  party,  to  the 
remote  benefits  that  might  result  to  the  union."  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  now  been  overturned 
in  New  York  State  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  suit 
between  rival  organizations  of  steam  fitters,  which  has  been  in  the 
courts  for  three  years.  In  this  case  (National  Protective  Associa- 
tion vs.  Gumming  et  al.),  the  final  decision  is  that  a  strike,  or  threat 
to  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  discharge  of  non-members 
of  the  organization  is  lawful,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  to  third  parties 
is  incidental  to  the  benefit  of  securing  employment  for  the  members 
of  the  union.  The  decision  was  rendered  by  a  divided  court  (4  to  3), 
the  prevailing  opinion  being  written  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  and 
the  minority  opinion  by  Judge  Vann. 

The  Ten  Hour  ^^^  powcr  of  the  Legislature  to  limit  the  hours  of 
BakesiKop  Law  laborof  womou  and  minors  is  no  longer  questioned, 
suMtained.  jj^j.  j|.g  competency  to  regulate  the  working  hours 
of  adult  males  is  frequently  contested  on  the  ground  that  such  laws 
impair  liberty  of  contract  and  are  therefore  unconstitutional.  On 
this  ground  the  bakeshop  law  of  1895,  which  limits  the  hours  of 
work  of  bakery  employees  to  ten  per  day,  was  contested  in  the 
courts  by  a  Utica  master  baker  convicted  of  violating  the  law  by 
the  Oneida  county  court.  He  appealed  from  its  judgment  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Department, 
which  thus  sustains  the  law :  "  When  one  devotes  his  property  to  a 
use  or  carries  on  a  business  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he 
holds  the  property  and  carries  on  the  business  subject  to  the  police 
power  of  the  State  to  regulate  and  control  its  use,  so  as  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  general 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public." 

other  Judicial  The  "  policc  powcr  "  of  the  State  also  justifies  the 
Decisions,     enactment  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  of  1901, 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Depart- 
ment.   Another  judicial  decision  promulgates  the  rale  that  surplus 
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earnings  dne  employees  under  a  profit-sharing  scheme  are  not 
wages  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  which  requires  receivers  of 
bankrupt  properties  to  give  preference  to  wage  debts.  Suits  for 
damages  on  account  of  personal  injuries  continue  to  give  rise  to 
numerous  decisions  under  the  common-law  rules  of  employers' 
liability. 

Bmpioyers'  Hereafter  cases  pertaining  to  the  liability  of  em- 
Ltabtuiy  Law.  piQyg^  ^j]]  ^^  decided  not  solely  according  to 
common-law  rules  inherited,  for  the  most  part,  from  England,  but 
also  under  statutory  law.  The  employers'  liability  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1902  (chapter  600)  is  the  culmination  of  a  seven- 
year  campaign  carried  on  by  the  workingmen  of  the  State  for  the 
abrogation  of  some  of  the  obviously  unjust  doctrines  of  the  common 
law.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  objectionable  theories 
has  been  the  doctrine  that  a  workman  who  continues  in  his 
employment  by  that  very  act  tacitly  accepts  not  only  the  ordinary 
and  obvious  risks  of  the  business,  but  also  the  extra  hazardous  ones 
that  the  employer  is  legally  bound  to  remove;  that  is  to  say,  the 
factory  acts  have  .made  it  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  guard  certain 
machinery,  but  if  he  fails  in  that  duty  he  does  not  become  liable  to 
an  employee  injured  in  consequence  thereof,  since  the  employee  by 
continuing  at  work  has  consented  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury. 
The  liability  act  aims  to  put  an  end  to  this  doctrine  under  which 
the  employee  "waives"  his  legal  rights.  It  is  a  question  to  what 
extent  the  new  law  modifies  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  as  applied  to 
foremen  and  superintendents. 

RearaiatinK  In  ordcr  to  remedy  the  lack  of  authority  in  the 
^iLabor'on*  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  labor 
PQbiie  Work,  ^pon  public  works,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  this 
year  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
The  proposed  amendment  has  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  next  Legis- 
lature before  going  before  the  people.  Meanwhile,  a  law  (chapter 
454)  has  been  enacted  to  regulate  the  "padrone  system"  under 
which  Italian  laborers  employed  on  public  work  are  mulcted  by  the 
padrones  and  petty  contractors;  while  another  act  (chapter  688) 
confers  upon  the  aqueduct  commissioners  of  New  York  City  power 
to  put  the  contract  for  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir  upon  an  eight-hour 
basis,  and  a  third  act  (chapter  609)  permits  the  dock  commissioners 
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of  New  York  City  to  do  dock  building  and  repairing  by  direct 
employment  instead  of  through  contractors. 

other  lAkhor  For  a  good  many  years  workingmen  have  sought 
Laws  of  1002.  i]^q  passage  of  a  judgment  debtor  law  which  should 
prescribe  the  imprisonment  of  an  employer  who  defrauded  them 
out  of  their  wages.  Working  women  in  New  York  City  have  long 
been  thus  protected  and  this  year  in  the  codification  of  statutes 
relating  to  the  municipal  court  of  the  metropolis  (chapter  680),  the 
Legislature  made  the  same  privileges  available  for  either  sex.  The 
*'  union  label  "  is  further  protected  by  providing  the  same  penalties 
for  the  illegal  use  of  genuine  labels  that  have  existed  for  the  use  of 
counterfeit  labels  (chapter  88).  The  university  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  support  of  pubh'c  libraries 
by  cities  and  villages  (chapter  185),  and  the  tenement  house  law 
was  extensively  amended  (chapter  362)  to  meet  the  criticism  of 
builders.  Most  of  the  amendments  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  tene 
ment  house  department  of  New  York  City ;  only  one  important 
provision — for  interior  lighting  and  ventilation — having  been  re- 
pealed in  spite  of  its  opposition. 

unsQcceMfai     Several  bills  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
Duu.  organized  working  people  passed  the  Legislature 

but  failed  to  become  laws.  Among  these  were  the  cash  bail  bill  to 
correct  abuses  involved  in  the  imprisonment  of  wage-earners  in  the 
Ludlow  street  jail  in  New  York  City ;  a  bill  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  lighting  plant  in  Syracuse ;  a  bill  requiring 
mayors  and  local  officers  to  report  strikes  to  the  Department  of 
Labor;  and  a  bill  providing  for  more  stringent  regulations  of  sweat 
shops  (recalled  from  the  Governor).  Among  the  bills  relating  to 
labor  that  passed  the  Assembly  were  measures  exempting  cheese 
factories  from  the  factory  law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  at  polishing  and  buffing  with  a  tripoli  or  rouge 
wheel,  requiring  vestibules  on  street  cars  in  the  winter  months,  etc. 
The  number  of  ••  labor  bills  "  introduced  which  failed  of  passage  in 
either  chamber  is  too  large  for  enumeration  ;  it  included  the  bill 
for  a  State  board  to  license  barbers,  semi-monthly  payment  of  wages 
to  employees  of  railway  companies,  State  and  municipal  printing 
plants,  etc. 
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CONDITION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  MONTHS  OF  1902. 


I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Unions. 
The  growth  of  trade  anioDism  in  New  York  has  continued  at  a 
somewhat  diminished  rate.  Between  the  end  of  September,  1901, 
and  the  end  of  March,  1902,  the  net  increase  in  unions  was  59  and 
in  membership  3,809,  The  growth  since  1897  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE  1. 

Membbrship.  Mkmbbbs  in— 

Or^ani-  ^  ~^  S.Y.  OtheT 

sations.  Men.  Women.  Total.            City.  towns. 

1887,  March  81 937  138,249  4,321  142,670            

1898,  March  31 1,048  173.349  0,600  179,956 

1899,  March  31 1,160  100,005  7,511  173,610  122,993  60,528 

1900,  March  31 1,452  323.009  9,401  232,033  153,129  79,404 

1901,  March  31 1,742  234,728  10.123  244,851  149,849  96,002 

1901,  September  30 1,871  201,623  14,018  270,141  174,022  102,119 

1902,  March  81 1,930  207,245  12,705  279.950  180,702  99,186 

The  growth  in  the  last  six  months  is  seen  to  be  mucfi  smaller 
than  that  in  the  preceding  six  months,  but  is  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  one  year  ago.  In  fact  the  total  membership 
of  New  York  unions  declined  from  245,881  in  September,  1900,  to 
244,851  in  March,  1901,  whereas  it  has  increased  from  276,141  in 
September,  1901,  to  279,950  in  March,  1902.  The  gain  is  entirely 
in  New  York  City,  the  remainder  of  the  State  having  lost  nearly 
3,000  in  membership.  Tables  2  and  3  reveal  the  changes  in  the 
various  industries,  both  in  New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the 
State. 

TABLE  2. 
^UMBEB  AND  MSMBBBSHIP  OF  LABOB  OBaAXIZATIONB— BY  INDUSTBIBA. 

OBOANIZATIOK8.  MBMBBB8H1P,  MABCH  81. 

, . ,, * , 

Incieaae 

Increaae  In  (+)  or 

Sep.  Mnr.             , " »  decrease  • 

3U,      81,        In<    N.  Y.  Other  (~)  in 

OBOOPS  or  TRADES.            1901.  1902.  cNaac.  Citj.   towns.  Men.  Women.  Total.  0  mos. 

Boildinj;,  stone  working,  etc...      515     533          18       *1         19      79,920 79.920  6,481— 

Clothing  and  textiles 150      155            6        12         *7  84,549      7,670  42,119      230+ 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 823     325            2         0         *4  87,351          50  87,401  1,839+ 

Transportaiion 240     254          14         1         13  84,832            8  84,835       30— 

Printing,  binding,  etc 99      102            8         2           1  20,024         805,  20,829  2,843-|- 

Tobacco  57       69            2         11  8,700      2,249  11.009      799+- 

Food  and  liqaora 120      125            5         8           8        9,878 9,878      427+ 

Theaters  and  mnsic 88       40            2 2  10,880      1,702  12,582     894+ 

Wood  working  and  fnmitnre  ..        71       09          *2         1         *8  8,509          25  8,684     274+ 

Beatanrants  and  retail  trade...        83       87            4         8           1  0,753         293  7,046     241+ 

PabUo  employment 81       81 8,892            9  8,901     759+ 

Miacellaneona  91     100            0         16        7,807 7,897  1,014+ 

Total iisTl  1,930  69       28         31     287,245  "  12,706  3791^0  3,809+ 

*Dtcieate. 
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In  New  York  City  there  were  8  unions  that  were  amalgamated 
with  other  organizations  and  9  that  lapsed  between  September  and 
March.  Opposed  to  this  loss  of  17  was  the  formation  of  45  new 
unions,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  38.  In  the  remainder  of  the  State 
107  new  unions  were  recorded,  which  were  partially  offset  by  the 
amalgamation  of  4  and  disband ment  of  72  unions,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  31.  The  total  number  of  new  unions  in  the  State  was  152, 
of  old  unions  dissolved,  etc.,  93 ;  net  gain,  59. 

In  the  State  as  a  whole  only  one  industry  (wood  working  and 
furniture)  has  lost  ground,  in  respect  of  organizations,  in  the  past 
six  months,  and  this  industry  has  increased  in  aggregate  member- 
ship. The  building  industry,  however,  has  lost  quite  heavily  in 
membership  (5,500  members);  but  for  this  decline  the  general 
increase  would  be  nearly  normal.  The  loss  in  membership  in  the 
building  trades  is  virtually  confined  to  New  York  City  and  is  among 
the  laborers'  unions.  Outside  of  the  metropolis  the  membership  in 
this  industry  shows  a  loss  of  only  16. 


TABLE  8. 

MEMBIB8HIP   OP   LABOB   ORGANIZATIONS    IN   NKW   YOBK    GITT  AND  THB   RBMAINDBB  OF  THB 

STATB— BT  INDU8TBIK8. 

NBW  YOBK  CITY.  OTHBB  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


GROUPS  OF  1BADB8.  Sex, 

1.  Building,    stone    working, 
eto  M 


Inore«sa  locrsMe 

Sept.  80,    Mob.  81,         or        Sept.  80,   Meli.81,        or 
IMl.        iM2.       deciOMe.     IMl.  1002.     deereMO. 


2.  Clothing  and  texUle . 


M 

F 


8.  Metals,  machinery,  eto....  (  ^ 
I  P 


4.  Transportation 


(^ 

5.  Printing,  binding,  eto 5  ^ 

i  F 

6.  Tobaooo i  ^ 

(   F 

7.  Food  and  liqnors M 

C  M 

8.  Theaters  and  mosic \  _ 

9.  Woodworking, fomitnre...  5  ^ 

10.  Restanrants,  retailtrade...  i  ^ 

1 1.  Pablio  employment i  ^ 

'   F 


12.  MisoeUaneons.. 


Total. 


■{ 


62,681 

26.060 

6,810 

17,021 

20 

10,807 

3 

18,048 

480 

4,280 

2,812 

4,781 

9,072 

453 

6,845 


1.238 

310 

6,908 


978 


57,216 
29,463 

20,024 

50 

12,864 

8 

16,621 

640 

6,172 

2,112 

5,877 

8,681 

1,662 

6,276 

25 

2,022 

130 

7,628 


1.0 


^460- 
8,898+ 
2,598- 
8,008-1- 
304- 
1,467+ 

a.«78+ 

160+ 
942+ 


646+ 

891- 

1.209+ 

481+ 

25+ 
784+ 
180- 
715+ 


121+ 


22,720 
5,666 
8,847 

18,621 


8,187 
426 

8,491 

147 

4,720 

2,107 

56 
2,898 

22 

6,064 

192 

1,224 

10 
6.405 


22,704 
6,096 
8,858 

17,327 


16- 

670- 

11+ 

1.194- 


28,471         21,968        1.508- 


8,408 

166 

8,588 

187 

4,501 

2,199 

40 

2.288 


261- 
•7+ 
10- 

219- 
68+ 
16- 

160- 


4,781 

162 

1.269 

9 

6,296 


45+ 
1- 


M  168,604  171,928 
F  10,418  8,884 
T     174,022     180,768 


8,824+  97.919 
1,584—  4,200 
6,740+     ?.02,119 


96,817       2,602- 

8,871  329- 

99.188       2,981- 
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Table  3,  however,  shows  that  nearly  all  the  other  metropolitan 
indastries  have  gained  rather  than  lost,  while  most  of  the  interior 
industries  have  been  declining  or  at  the  most  made  slight  gains. 
Taking  up  the  several  industries,  after  the  first  group  of  the  build- 
ing trades  we  find  that  the  clothing  and  textile  industries  gain  five 
new  unions  but  only  236  members.  There  were  losses  of  2,500 
members  among  the  female  garment  workers  in  New  York  City  and 
among  the  shirt  and  laundry  workers  "up-State,"  which  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  gains  in  the  boot  and  shoe,  shirt-making  and  laundry 
trades  in  the  metropolis. 

The  metal-working  and  machine-making  trades,  constituting  the 
third  group,  gained  1,839  members.  In  the  metropolis  the  increase 
was  over  3,000,  while  in  the  interior  the  decline  was  nearly  1,200 — 
principally  among  the  engineers  and  firemen. 

The  transport  trades  gained  14  unions,  but  lost  36  members, 
which  is  largely  due  to  fluctuations  within  the  ranks  of  seamen's 
unions— gain  of  1,000  through  the  addition  of  a  New  York  union 
and  loss  of  1,200  in  Buffalo.  The  increase  of  2,843  in  the  typo- 
graphical trades  is  almost  entirely  in  New  York  City,  as  is  likewise  the 
gain  of  800  in  the  tobacco  ti-ades  and  of  427  among  the  bakers, 
brewers  and  butchers  (food  and  liquors),  and  the  actors  and  musi- 
cians. In  both  wood  working  and  furniture  and  restaurants  and 
retail  trade  the  losses  in  interior  cities  and.  towns  were  more  than 
made  good  in  New  York  City,  while  in  the  last  two  groups,  public 
employment  and  miscellaneous,  the  gains  were  distributed  through- 
out  the  State. 

II.    Unemployment. 

At  the  end  of  March  36,710  out  of  270,855  members  of  labor 
organizations  were  idle  at  their  trade,  a  proportion  of  13.6  per 
cent.  And  16,776,  or  6.2  per  cent,  were  idle  throughout  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March.  The  comparison  with  the  past 
five  years  is  as  follows : 

TABLB  4. 

KUMBBB  AND  PlBCBlfTAGB  OF  MSMBBRS  OF  LABOB  UNIONS  IDLB^ 

AT  THB  BND  OF  MABCH.  DURING  FIB8T  QDABTBB. 


N  amber.        Peroentoxe.  Number.         Peroentege. 

1897 4S«664  80.6  86«381  24.8 

1898 87,867  21.0  18.102  10.1 

1899 31,751  18.8  22,658  18.1 

1900 44,886  20.0  22,895  10.1 

1901 42.244  18.5  28.841  11.3 

1902 86,710  18.6  16,776  6.8 
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It  thus  appears  that  employment  was  exceptionally  good  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1902.  Until  this  year,  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  who  were  unemployed  throughout  the  quarter 
had  never  been  less  than  10  per  cent ;  but  this  winter  the  propor- 
tion fell  to  6.2  per  cent.  Similarly  the  percentage  of  idleness  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  which  heretofore  has  not  fallen  below  18  per 
cent,  was  this  year  only  13.6  per  cent.  The  inquiry  as  to 
whether  this  unusual  condition  of  the  labor  market  was  due  to 
special  influences  in  individual  trades  or  was  general  throughout  all 
industries  will  be  answered  by  the  following  comparative  figures 
for  1899,  1900,  1901  and  1902 : 

TABLE  5. 
I6LKN188  or  Mkmbirs  op  Labor  Oroakizationb— Bt  Ikdustries. 

AT  END  OF  MARCH.  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER. 

Num-  Percentage. 

ber.     . • . 

OROtJPS  of  trades.                    1002.  1902.    IGOl.    1900.   1809. 

1.  BaUdin|E,6tone  working,  eto..   16,608  20.9    27.2    88.0    85.1 

2.  Clotbiog  and  textiles 7,089  16.9    21.5    22.1     8.0 

8.  Metals,  macbioery,  etc 2,162  5.0     9.4     7.0     7.2 

4.  Transportation 5.199  15.9  28.6  23.1  10.8 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 1,758  8.5  8.2  7.5  8.1 

6.  Tobacco 572  5.2  13.0  12.8  18.2 

7.  Food  and  Uqnors 683  6.9  18.2  10.8  9.4 

8.  Theaters  and  mnsic 728  9.2  9.5  8.2  14.9 

9.  Wood  working,  famitnre 998  11.7  18.8  11.8  14.1 

10.  Restanrants,  retell  trade 291      4.2     9.6      7.0    18.8 

11.  Public  employment 435     4.9      1.6     1.9    11.0 

12.  Miscellaneous  197      8.0    17.9     6.2     2.6 

ToUl 86,710    13.6    18^    2o!^    iTs     16.776    TS    iTs    10.1    IZA 

Idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  least  in  aoiount  in  1899, 
previous  to  this  year,  and  the  comparison  for  the  several  industries 
may  therefore  be  profitably  directed  to  1899  and  1902.  Scrutiny 
of  the  table  shows  that  1902  has  lower  percentages  of  unemploy- 
ment than  1809  in  8  of  the  12  industries,  the  exceptions  being 
clothing  and  textiles,  transportation,  printing  and  miscellaneous. 
In  3  of  these  4  industries,  the  record  of  1899  was  quite  exceptional, 
so  that  1902  still  surpasses  that  of  1900  and  1901  in  clothing  and 
textiles,  transportation  and  miscellaneous  trades.  In  the  single 
industry  of  printing  and  publishing,  the  percentage  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  the  end  of  March  was  larger  this  year  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  years ;  in  virtually  all  other  industries  this  year's  figures 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  the  figures  in  other  years.  In 
the  clothing  trades  alone,  1899  has  a  record  that  is  unapproached  in 
other  years. 


Clum- 
ber. , 
1902. 

Percentage. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1800 

6,112 

7.7 

14.5 

17.4 

28.1 

2,221 

5.3 

9.0 

8.8 

1,238 

8.4 

5.9 

8.8 

4,077 

12.8 

2U.2 

19.8 

8.3 

1,289 

6.0 

6.7 

5.6 

164 

1.5 

6.8 

0.4 

417 

4.2 

10.4 

5.8 

429 

5.5 

4.2 

8.4 

846 

4.1 

9.1 

8.5 

173 

2.5 

5.8 

8.6 

311 

3.5 

0.5 

11-0 

49 

0.8 

13.6 

2.1 

2.0 
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With  respect  to  contiDuons  idleness  during  the  entire  quarter, 
the  favorable  conditions  of  1902  do  not  prevail  throughout  so  many 
industries ;  in  fact  in  5  of  the  12  industries  (groups  II,  III,  IV,  V 
and  VIII)  the  percentages  of  unemployment  are  slightly  higher  in 
1902  than  in  1899.  The  differences  in  favor  of  1899,  however,  are 
not  large  in  these  five  industries ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  employment  in  1902  is  unprecedentedly  low  in  impor- 
tant industries  like  the  building  trades,  which  comprise  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  members  of  labor  organizations ;  in  1902,  7.7  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  14.5  percent  in  1901,17.4  in  1900 and  28.1  in  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  unusually  small  amount  of 
idleness  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  not  due  to  fewer 
strikes  or  lockouts  or  less  sickness,  but  solely  to  greater  industrial 
activity : 

TABLE  6. 

CAU8B8  OF  IdLBNKSS  AT  THB  £nD  OF  MARCH. 

NEW  YOBK  8TATB. 

Gauss.  New  Yoi 

1902. 

Slack  trade 20.802 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials.     2,320 

Strike  or  lockout S53 

Slckneea,  old  age 1.768 

Other  rensona 823 

Keason  not  stated 32 

Totalidle 25,888~     26,820     10.822      15,415      86,710     42,244  100.0  100.0  100.0 

In  March,  1901,  73.4  per  cent  of  all  the  idleness  was  attributed 
to  slack  trade,  while  in  1902  only  64.4  of  the  idleness  was  thus 
assigned.  In  the  building  trades  this  year  only  12,051  men  were 
idle  at  the  end  of  March  on  account  of  slack  trade,  while  in  March, 
1901,  the  corresponding  number  was  17,836  : 

TABLE  7. 

NUMBBB  OF  MKUBKRS  OP  LABOR  OBGAKIZATIONB 
IDLB  BBCAU8B  OF— 


k  City. 
IMil. 

Interior  towns. 
1M2.       1901. 

Hnmber. 
1902.      1901. 

Porcentage. 
1902.  1901.  1900. 

23  080 

8.855 

7,058 

23,667 

30.988 

64.4    73.4    41.8 

461 

5.839 

6.861 

8,159 

6.822 

22.2    16.1    46.0 

829 

417 

537 

1,070 

866 

2.9      2.0      4.5 

1,700 

682 

761 

2,410 

2,461 

6.7      6.8      5.1 

07 

464 

478 

1,287 

575 

8.6      1.4      3.1 

812 

65 

220 

97 

582 

0.8      1.3      ... 

Weather  Strike  Siok-  Eeason 

Slack  or  lack  of  or  nens.  Other  not 

GROUPit  OK  TBAiiEB.  trade,  materials,  lockout,  old  af^e.  reaaons.  stated.  Total. 

1.  BoildiDK,  atone  working,  etc.  12,051  3.091  559  458  388  56  16,603 

2.  Clothing  and  textilea 6,019  188  112  671  71  ....  7.089 

3.  Metala,  machinery,  etc 625  1,128  69  221  116  3  2,162 

4.  Tranaportation 951  3,344  194  284  420  6  5,199 

5.  PrinUng,  binding;,  etc 1,238  23  51  339  101  6  1,758 

6.  Tobacco 384  17  141  27  3  572 

7.  Food  find  liqoora 452  63  64  104  ....  683 

8.  Theaters  and  maaio 719       7  2      728 

9.  Woodworking,  famitiire....  847  5  54  63  15  9  993 

10.  Reaunranta,  retail  trade....  220  10  30  21  10  291 

11.  Pablio  employment 6  250  24  145  10  ....  435 

12.  Miscellaneous 115  42  22  14  4  197 


Xotol 23,657         8,159        1,070        2,410        1.287  97         36,710 
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III.    Employment  and  Ei^nings. 

The  tables  in  the  Appendix  which  contain  the  fignres  of  idleness 
also  show  the  number  of  days  worked  by  trade  unionists  who  had 
employment.  It  appears  that  the  251,694  members  who  worked  at 
,  all  in  January,  Feburary  and  March  accomplished  16,971,004  days 
work,  or  an  average  of  67.4  days  each.  The  average  number  of 
days  worked  by  male  members  was  67.3  and  by  female  members 
6y.  Dropping  the  fractions,  the  averages  for  the  past  six  years  were 
as  follows : 

TABLES. 

Aybbagb  Numbbr  or  Days  Worked  bt  Unionists  Who  Had  Employiunt  in  thk  First 

Quarter  or  Each  Yrar. 

Men.  Women. 

18W 58  63 

18W 62  61 

1890 64  68 

IWO : 66  65 

1901 67  68 

1902 67  69 


As  far  as  women  are  concerned,  the  first  quarter  of  1909  was  by 
all  odds  the  most  advantageous  for  steady  employment  of  any  of 
the  years  since  1897.  The  superiority  of  1902  for  the  male  unionists 
is  not  so  pronounced,  but  it  exists,  since  the  average  in  1901  was 
somewhat  under  67  days,  while  this  year  it  is  i\  of  a  day  more 
than  67  days.  A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  by  industries 
follows : 

TABLE  9. 
AVBRAGK  KUMBBR  Or  DATS  EMPIX)YBD  (MBN  OnLY)  Df  THE  FiRST  QUARTER  OF  1901  AND  1902. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED. 

Knmber 
QBOUPS  OF  TRADES.  employed, 

1902. 

1.  Building,  stone  workiDg,  etc 72,421 

2.  Clothing  and  teztilee 82,902 

3.  Metals,  maohinoiy,  etc 85,035 

4.  Traniportation  28,411 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 18,765 

6.  Tobacco 8,591 

7.  Food  and  llqnora 9,413 

8.  Theaters  and  music 5,850 

9.  Wood  working,  f  amitnre 8, 054 

10.  BesUurants,  retail  trade... 5,825 

11.  Public  employment 8,480 

12.  MisceUaneons 6.839 

Total  men 239.492 

Total  women 12,202 


New  York 

Interior 

,1902. 

1901. 

Ci^, 
1902. 

'"TSS. 

56 

55 

56 

68 

68 

58 

61 

71 

75 

74 

76 

74 

76 

78 

70 

80 

72 

70 

71 

75 

70 

71 

68 

71 

76 

75 

75 

75 

71 

78 

72 

65 

70 

70 

68 

78 

77 

77 

75 

77 

83 

82 

82 

88 

78 

78 

75 

72 

67 

67 

65 

71 

69 

63 

68 

72 
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As  osnal,  the  metropolis  has  a  lower  average  than  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  all  but  three  of  the  groups 
of  trades.  As  between  1901  and  1902,  the  former  year  has  the 
larger  averages  only  in  groups  IV,  VI  and  VIII  (transportation, 
tobacco  manufactures,  theaters  and  music).  The  street  railway  men 
in  Brooklyn,  who  in  1901  averaged  78  days,  this  year  averaged  only 
65,  thus  bringing  down  the  average  for  the  transport  trades ;  and 
musicians,  outside  of  New  York  City,  who  last  year  averaged  77 
days,  this  year  averaged  only  65  days.  For  three  groups  of  trades 
(wood  working,  restaurants  and  retail  trade,  and  miscellaneous),  the 
quarterly  average  was  the  same  in  both  years. 

To  correct  the  average,  it  is  necessary  to  show  within  what  range 
variations  from  the  average  occur,  thus  : 

TABLE  10. 
DATS  Worked  m  Fnsr  Quabtbb  of  1901  and  1902. 

MBN.  WOMKV. 

Peroentafte.  Peroentajce. 

K amber.   , *  s  Number.    .»          * s 

lOOS.  1902.  1901.  190S.  1902.      1901. 

1  month  (1-29  d^ys) 9,688  4.0  5.0  29  0.2          5.8 

9  months  (80-59  days) 46.400  19.3  21.4  1,448  11.8         S2.6 

8  months  (60-79  days) 164,086  64.4  61.7  10,684  87.2         70.6 

Overtime  (over  80 days)....        29.418  12.8  11.9  96  0.8          1.6 

Total 289,492         100.0      100.0  1^202       100  0       100.0 

Four  per  cent  of  all  the  male  unionists  who  had  employment  in 
January,  February  or  March,  1902,  worked  less  than  30  days ;  19.3 
per  cent  worked  approximately  more  than  one  month  and  less  than 
two  months ;  64.4  per  cent  worked  between  two  and  three  months, 
and  12.3  per  cent  worked  80  days  or  over.  As  there  were  only  77 
working  days  in  the  quarter,  this  overtime  means  one  of  two  things : 
either  the  wage-earners  thus  classified  worked  on  Sunday  (railroad 
men,  letter  carriers,  engineers  and  firemen),  or  they  worked  extra 
time  on  week  days,  thereby  securing  pay  for  more  than  a  day's 
work.  Table  I  in  the  Appendix  shows  how  general  this  overtime 
was ;  it  is  to  be  observed  even  in  the  garment-making  trades,  and  in 
fact  in  every  industry  except  tobacco  manufactures. 

Table  10  shows  that  a  larger  proportion  of  members  of  labor 
unions  worked  full  time  or  overtime  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  than  in  1901.  It  would  therefore  be  expected,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  that  the  proportion  of  members  making 
large  earnings  would  also  increase,  which  proves  to  be  the  case. 
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TABLE  11. 
Distribution  or  Each  100  Malv  Mkmbbbs  op  Labor  Oroanizattonb  According  to  Amount 
Earned  ur  thb  Firbt  Quarter  of— 

Grades.                            1§99.      1900.  IMl.  1902. 

Lea8thanf75 5.7         6.1  6.6  3.7 

•75-6149 28.7       29.1  26.6  27.0 

•150-6225 45.4        41.9  41.1  41.9 

Over6225 20.2       22.9  25.8  27.4 

Total 100.0     100.0      100.0      100.0 

Since  1899  the  proportion  of  male  trade  unionists  whose  quarterly 
earnings  were  under  $75  has  fallen  from  5.7  to  3.7  per  cent  and  the 
proportion  whose  earnings  exceeded  $225  has  risen  from  20.2  to 
27.4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  earnings  maj^  also  be  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  proportion  of  unionists  whose  quarterly  earnings 
were  less  than  $150  has  fallen  from  34.4  per  cent  in  1899,  85.2  per 
cent  in  1900  and  33.1  per  cent  in  1901  to  30.7  per  cent  in  1902, 
while  the  proportion  whose  quarterly  earnings  exceeded  $150  has 
accordingly  increased  from  65.6  per  cent  in  1899,  64.8  per  cent  in 
1900,  66.9  per  cent  in  1901,  to  69.3  per  cent  in  1902. 

A  more  convenient  although  less  exact  method  of  comparsion  is 
to  compute  the  average  earnings.  Thus  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  239,492  men  who  had  any  employment  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  were  $44,098,738,  which  is  an  average  of  $184.13 
each.  This  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  average  in  preceding 
3'ear8 : 

TABLE  12. 
AvERAOE  Earnings  or  Trade  Unionists  of  Each  Sex  in  the  Fir^t  Quarter. 

Male.  Female. 

1897 •ISS  686 

1898 164  75 

1899 172  96 

1900 176  107 

1901 183  105 

1902 184  145 

The  unsafe  character  of  such  averages  as  these  to  express  changes 
in  economic  condition  of  wage  earners  is  well  illustrated  in  the  high 
average  for  women  in  1902.  Apparently  each  woman  made  $40 
more  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  whereas  Table  13  shows  that 
the  only  trade  in  \vhich  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $31  was 
in  the  furniture  industry  where  only  25  unionists  were  concerned. 
The  primary  cause  of  the  increase  was  simply  the  growth  of  unions 
in  the  highly  remunerated  theatrical  trades.  A  year  ago  these 
unions  contained  only  461  female  members,  whose  earnings  averaged 
$467;  in  the  recent  quarter  they  contained  1,554  female  members, 
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whose  earnings  averaged  $461.  But  while  the  average  earnings  in 
this  particular  trade  thus  declined,  the  great  addition  to  the  numher 
of  highly  paid  workers  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  average  for 
women  in  general. 

But  the  female  members  of  labor  unions  constitute  bat  a  small 
proportion  of  their  total  membership,  and  in  dealing  with  the  vastly 
larger  number  of  male  unionists,  the  general  average  of  earnings  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  weight  of  mem- 
bership from  one  group  of  trades  to  another,  although  that  risk  is 
always  present.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  individual  industries  or 
combination  of  trades,  such  changes  in  membership  sometimes 
affect  average  earnings;  thus  in  Table  13  it  appears  that  the 
average  quarterly  earnings  of  seamen,  pilots,  etc.,  declined  from 
$300  in  1900  and  1901  to  $138.75  in  1902,  a  change  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  900  seamen  have  been  added  to  the  300  or  400 
pilots  who  have  hitherto  reported  earnings.  The  pilots  still 
receive  $300  a  quarter,  but  the  seamen  made  less  than  $100  and 
thus  brought  down  the  average.  Save  for  instances  of  this  kind, 
most  of  the  gains  or  losses  shown  in  Table  13  are  due  to  greater  or 
less  duration  of  employment,  as  the  case  may  be,  although  some 
few  changes  in  wage  rates,  made  since  the  last  previous  report, 
have  resulted  in  larger  earnings. 


TABLE  13. 

AVBBAOB  QUABTBBLT  EARRINGS. 


Tbadbs. 

18M.  1900. 
Men, 

1.  BalldlDg,  Stooe  Working,  Etc.: 

Stone  working $180  82  $175  Og 

Brick  and  cement  making 7122  77  30 

Building  and  paving  trades  ....  168  13  178  15 

Bnllding  and  street  labor 98  06  142  20 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles : 

Garments 188  17  186  81 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 168  88  141  89 

Boots,  shoes,  glovefi,  etc 160  49  168  02 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 193  97  215  12 

Textiles  106  49  124  03 

8.  Hetals,  Maohinery  and  Shlpbaild- 
ing: 

Iron  and  steel 185  14  176  01 

Othermetals 178  88  208  55 

Snglneers  and  firemen 288  82  218  74 

Shipbuilding 226  10  204  25 

4.  Transportation : 

BaOroads 216  10  216  18 

StwetraUways 117  44  127  29 

Coach  drivers,  etc. 156  13  149  98 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 800  00 

Freight  handlers,  etc 107  19  116  10 


1901. 


$217  26 
49  09 
185  36 
123  72 

120  12 
189  35 
138  84 
166  66 
119  88 


182  51 
208  90 
287  14 
212  18 

206  78 
152  10 
151  57 
300  00 
140  33 


Inorease(4-) 
or 
s  deorease(— ) 
1902.    1901-2. 


$212  82 
49  71 

183  33 
162  51 

189  64 
166  14 
129  77 
170  72 
137  91 


195  78 
198  78 
222  03 
221  95 

208  03 
117  33 
152  14 
188  75 
188  02 


$4  44— 

624- 

2  03— 

88  794- 

19  62+ 

16  79-f 

9  07- 

40^ 

18  03-h 


18  274- 

15  12- 

16  11— 
9  824- 

1  254- 

34  88— 

57+ 

16196— 

7  Si- 
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1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

.  decreu6(— ) 

1902.    1901-2. 

218  65 

210  46 

225  93 

226  34 

41+ 

127  93 

132  04 

185  40 

135  33 

07— 

146  50 

148  98 

156  47 

106  93 

10  46+ 

17174 

185  76 

188  87 

190  62 

6  75+ 

236  00 

321  07 

388  63 

347  40 

8  77-u 

165  60 

165  86 

179  75 

188  03 

8  27+ 

136  52 

141  32 1 

134  26 
146  05 

150  47 
154  43 

16  21+ 

838+ 

226  02 

203  52 

202  99 

208  36 

5  87+ 

223  32 

254  05 

380  56 

340  33 

18  77+ 

133  36 

133  87 

128  40 

138  48 

10  02— 

178  24 

142  48 

151  92 

150  27 

1  9»— 

104  89 

100  22 

94  46 

104  50 

10  04+ 

TABLE  12— (ConelttdMt). 

avbbagb  quartiblt  eabkimas. 
Trades. 

Men. 

5.  PrintlDg.  Binding,  etc 

6.  ToImoco 

7.  Food  and  UqnorB : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqaora,  eto 

8.  Tbeatera  and  Mnsio 

0.  Wood  Working,  Pamitare 

10.  Beatanrante,  Retail  Trade: 

Hotels  and  reetanranta ) 

Retell  trade S 

11.  Pnblio  Bmployment 

12.  Misoellaneona: 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment .• 

Women. 

2.  Clothing  and  Textilee: 

Garments 74  62 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 45  00 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 82  21 

Shirts,  waisto  and  laundry 62  89 

TextUes 106  83 

3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbaild- 

ing: 

Iron  and  steel 40  00 

Other  metols 

4.  Transportation: 

Railroads 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  etc 100  61 

6.  Tobacoo 98  01 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnsic 826  27 

0.  Wood  Working,  Fnnitare 

10.  Restoarants,  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restanrants.  ........> 

Retail  trade S         "  '^^ 

11.  Pnblio  Employment 

12.  Miscellaneons 

Other  distinct  trades 65  00 

Mixed  employment 117  00 


Increaae(+) 


65  99 
52  00 
85  02 
117  81 
105  82 

74  91 
95  83 
72  74 
91  73 
82  75 

82  33 
118  87 

80  90 
122  81 
107  14 

27  42+ 
22  54+ 
8  16+ 
30  58+ 
24  8H- 

152  00 

130  00 

120  00 
105  84 
118  09 
492  90  * 
40  63 

120  00 

9147 

104  51 

466  91 

4106 

150  00 
100  22 
132  09 
46108 
10133 

80  00+ 
17  75+ 
27  58+ 
583— 

60  57+ 

92  69[ 

78  00 
88  60 
152  56 

73  79 
144  17 

14  81— 
839- 

58  94 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.  New  York  City. 

Returns  from  the  bureaus  of  buildings  in  the  five  boroughs  show 
that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1902,  compared  witli  the  similar 
period  of  1901,  there  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
permits  issued  for  new  buildings,  as  well  as  a  decline  of  $11,099,337 
in  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  enterprises.  There  were 
likewise  more  structures  commenced  and  completed  last  year  than 
there  were  this  year. 

While  there  was  a  falling  oflE  for  1902  in  the  number  of  remodeled 
buildings  for  which  plans  were  approved  an  increase  of  $1,461,752 
in  the  value  of  the  proposed  improvements  was  reported,  but  the 
number  that  was  begun  and  finished  was  smaller  in  1902  that  it  was 
last  year. 

Kew  and  Rkmodblbd  Buildings  fob  Which  Plans  Webb  Appbovbd,  Theib  Estimated 
Cost,  AND  the  Numbeb  Commenced  and  Completed  Dubino  Januabt,  Febbuabt  and 
Mabch,  1901  AND  1902. 


Numbeb  of 

Estimated  Cost  of 

Kumbeb  of  Buildings. 

MONTH. 

Buildings. 

Pbojected  Buildings. 

commenced. 

COMPLETED. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

I.  Nno  Building: 


Jaooary  .. 
February. 
Mjireh 


Total  . 


January  .. 
February . 
March .... 


Totol  . 


494 
547 
643 

467 
852 
642 

•6,902,567 
18,540,890 
15,487,228 

$5,501,455 
8,772,682 
10.657.281 

897 
855 
672 

317 
163 
619 

551 
286 
425 

507 
226 
416 

1,884 

1,461 

$35,980,685 

$24,831,348 

1,424 

1,099 

1,212 

1,149 

845 

384 
670 

310 
854 
526 

II.  AlUrm 

$490,772 
021.852 
985,776 

Mont. 

$687,671 

958.642 

1,918,839 

314 
818 
639 

270 
250 
480 

511 
192 
871 

281 
242 
854 

1,399 

1,190 

$2,098,400 

$3,560,152 

1,166 

1,000 

1,074 

877 

III.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


January 

Kebmary 

839 

931 

1,513 

777 

706 

1,168 

$7,393,889 
14,162,74? 
16.478.001 

$6,189,126 

9,726,804 

12.476.070 

7U 

668 

1,211 

587 

413 

1,099 

1,062 
428 
796 

788 
468 

March 

770 

Total 

8,283 

2,651 

$38,029,085 

$28,391,600 

2,590 

2.099 

2,286 

2,026 

II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — Statistics  furnished  by  Henry  Rumrill,  Jr.,  deputy 
building  commissioner  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Works  Department, 
show  that  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  in  Buffalo  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1902  was  considerably  larger  than  usual.  But 
the  buildings  were  evidently  on    a  smaller  scale,  since  their  total 
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estimated  cost  was  less  than  in  some  of  the  preceding  years.  Last 
year,  however,  the  estimated  cost  of  projected  buildings  was  swelled 
by  the  numerous  alterations  undertaken  just  before  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.  As  the  following  table  shows,  the  present  quarter 
indicates  greater  activity  in  the  building  trades  in  Buffalo  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1899  and  1900 : 

Number  of  Pbriiits.  Ebtxhatid  Cost. 

1902.  New.  Alterations.  Tot«l.  New.  AlterationB.     Totah 

January - 76                24  100  $180,058  188,585       $225,638 

Eebmary 100               61  160  208,306  42,715         246,080 

Haroh 00               68  165  330,686  42,161         873,706 

Total,  8  months 284  141  426  1720,058  0123,461  8844,414 

1001,  total, 3  months: 182  112  204  735,796  860,076  1,086,770 

1000,  total,  8  months 115  104  210  585,680  100,848  604,878 

1800,  total,  8  months 160  120  280  810,498  111,882  431,880 

Rochester. — In  Rochester  the  building  operations  in  1901  were 
not  stimulated  by  such  an  event  as  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
and  hence  were  not  abnormal.  The  consequence  is  a  steady  and 
constant  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  four  years, 
both  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  and  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  buildings  authorized  by  the  city  fire  marshal  to  be  erected  or 
remodeled,  thus : 

Number  of  Permits.  Estimated  Ck)6T. 

1902.  New.  Alterations.  Total.  New.  Alterations.  Total. 

Januaiy  10                  8                 27  $55,865             00,850  |>65,215 

February 17                   7                 24  33,150              0,130  42,280' 

Haroh 76                 21                 07  216,050              8,186  210,245 

ToUl,8months Hi  ~t  lii  $301,674  $28,166  $326,740 

1001,  total,  8  months 80  53  142  185,450  78,704  264,154 

1000,  total,  3  months SI  20  110  204,550  16,425  220,075 

1800,  total,  8  months 66  81  07  135,035  43.165  178,200 

Syracuse. — The  estimated  aggregate  exptmse  involved  in  projected 
building  operations  in  the  first  quarter  of  1902  was  somewhat  above 
the  average,  a  fact  due  to  extensive  alterations,  as  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  authorized  was  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  last 
four  years.     The  comparison  with  1899, 1900  and  1901  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  Permits.  Estimated  Ck>ST. 

Additions  and  Additions  and 

1002.                     New.      alterations.  Total.  New.  alterations.      Total. 

Januaiy 17                 18  35  $80,800  $28,875       $117,675 

February 22                  6  28  43,180  1,010         45,000 

March 26                 27  53  50,125  80.100        130.275 

Total  Omonths 65                 51  116  $182,505  $110,485  $202,010 

1001,  toUl  8  months 66                 54  120  206,757  28,010  284,767 

1000,  total  8  months 04                 46  140  182,747  84,064  217,711 

1800,  total  8  months 287,000  23,707  810,707 
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INCBKASB 

IN  1002. 

AiriTalB. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

28,108 

76,820 

273.3 

47,601 

67,836 

120.5 

28,851 

76,086 

268.7 

37,066 

66,071 

176.4 

44,198 

60,714 

137.5 

68,408 

85,489 

51.0 

60,783 

85,164 

50.4 

104,037 

IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

Daring  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  immigration  was  surprisingly 
large,  the  new  settlers  numbering  104,937,  which  not  only  greatly 
surpassed  the  arrivals  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  quarters — the 
third  and  fourth  of  1901— when  the  figures  were,  respectively, 
83,265  and  73,503,  but  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  term  of  winter  months  in  any  other 
twelvemonth  for  the  past  seven  years,  as  noted  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  number  of  immigrants  who  landed  in  that 
quarterly  period  of  each  year  and  the  increase  in  1902  over  the 
years  mentioned : 

FiBST  QnABTBR  OF— 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1000 

1001 

1002 

Southern  Italy  continued  to  supply  a  more  numerous  mass  of 
newcomers  than  any  other  section  of  the  Old  World — 29,642  (28 
per  cent  of  the  entire  immigration)  of  that  race  having  landed  from 
January  1st  to  March  31st  this  year.  The  Polish  contingent  was 
second  numerically,  with  a  total  of  13,544,  or  13  per  cent,  and  the 
Hebrew  element  was  third,  with  8,875,  or  8  per  cent. 

Considering  in  the  analysis  those  races  whose  immigration  was  at 
least  1,500,  it  is  seen  that  the  Lithuanians  had  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  increase  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  871  in 
number  and  84.7  per  cent,  while  the  gains  made  by  the  other  races 
were: 

Increasb. 

Rack.  Knmber.  Per  oeDt. 

Mtgjap 8,007  84.6 

Poliah  6.004  70.6 

(rennan 8,380  71.6 

Greek 683  74.2 

lUllAO  (Sonth) 11,146  60.3 

Hebrew 3,021  51.6 

ItaliAD  (North) 1.822  37.1 

Soandiiutvian 1,357  84.4 

Batbenian 366  28.2 

Croatian 705  18.2 

Slorak 680  7.6 
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For  1902  the  proportion  of  male  immigraDts  was  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  that  for  1901.  In  the  former  year  they  numbered  84,363, 
or  80  per  cent,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  54,189,  or  78  per  cent. 
The  females  aggregated,  respectively,  20,574,  or  20  per  cent,  and 
15,594,  or  22  per  cent.  The  most  noticeable  disparity  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  sexes  for  the  quarter  ended  in  March,  1902,  was 
among  the  Greeks,  1,591,  or  99.2  ])er  cent,  being  males  and  13,  or 
0.8  per  cent,  females.  The  smallest  difference  was  in  the  Hebrew 
immigration ;  5,479  males  (61.7  per  cent)  and  3,396  females 
(38.3  per  cent).  These  proportions  were  recorded  for  the  other 
leading  races. 

Pbr  Cbnt. 

Rice.  Male.  Female. 

CroatUn 89.6  10  4 

Italian  (North).". 86.6  13  4 

Italian  (South) 86.5  13.5 

Mafryar 85.2  14.8 

Rathenian 81.2  18.8 

Lithoanian 80.8  19.2 

Scandinavian 80.8  19.7 

Slovak 79.2  20.8 

PoUsh 78.6  21.4 

Gennan 71.8  28.2 

Of  the  104,937  people  who  debarked  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  8,535,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were  children  under  the  age  of  14 
years.  There  were  91,137  (86.9  per  cent)  whose  ages  ranged  from 
14  to  45  years,  and  5,265  (5  per  cent)  who  were  over  45  years. 
Twenty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  (27,708)  of  those  in  the 
two  latter  classes  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  660  (0.7  per  cent) 
could  read,  but  could  not  write.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
arrivals  who  were  wholly  illiterate,  including  only  the  races  that 
were  credited  with  at  least  500  in  the  immigration,  was  found 
among  the  Portuguese — 74.9  per  cent  of  whom  were  incapable  of 
either  reading  or  writing  in  any  language.  The  Scandinavians  had 
the  smallest  proportion — 0.3  per  cent.  Among  the  other  races  the 
proportions  were : 

PeroentaKe  of 
Rack.  llUtoraoy. 

Lithnanlan 68.6 

Rutbenian 49.5 

Italian  (South) 42.8 

Polish 89.1 

Croatian 88.3 

Greek  85.1 

Slovak 25.1 

Hebrew 24.2 

Italian  (North) 16.1 

Magyar 14.6 
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Dutch 7.5 

French  6.3 

CtormMi 6.8 

Irialf 4.8 

English ^ 1.7 

Finnish 0.6 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1902  35,797  (34.1  per  cent)  of  the 
aliens  who  landed  gave  New  York  State  as  their  place  of  future 
residence  and  26,890  (25.6  per  cent)  went  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
percentages  of  those  who  were  destined  to  some  of  the  other  States 
were: 

Statb.  Percent. 

nilnois 7.4 

New  Jersey... 1 6.1 

Mftssaohosetts  5.8 

Ohio 4.4 

Connecticut 2.8 

Caiifomia 1.7 

Michigan 1.6 

Minnesota 1.8 

Wisconsin  1.0 

Colorado 0.7 

West  Virginia 0.6 

Missonri 0.6 

Texas 0.2 


AVOWED    DBSTINATION   OF   IMMIGRANTS   WHO  LANDED  AT  THE  PORT  OP 
NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  81,  1902. 


Alabama.. 
Alaska  ... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas 


66 
4 
87 
88 


California 1,851 

Colorado 776 

Connecticut 2,932 

Delaware 138 

District  of  Colambia 41 

Florida 80 

Georgia  19 

Hawaii 3 

Idaho  51 

llUnois 7,737 

Indiana 611 

Indian  Territory 40 

Iowa 1,020 

Kansas 816 

Kentucky 20 

Lonisiana 157 

Maine 149 

Maryland  198 

Massachusetts 5,610 

Michigan 1,655 

Minnesota 1,313 

Mississippi 6 

Missonri  566 


Montana .. 
Nebraska . 
Nerada... 
New  Hampshire.. 


152 

351 

240 

110 

New  Jersey 6,445 

New  Mexico 33 

New  York 35,797 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


5 

610 

4,640 

71 

190 

Pennsylvania 26,690 

Porto  Rico 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakoto 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uuh 

Vermont  ■ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2 

817 

97 

274 

41 

231 

102 

210 

65 

478 

624 

1,059 

107 


Total 101.937 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU* 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  winter  quarter  for  1902,  ending  March  31st,  shows  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth  of  the  Bureau's  work  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  known  to  the  general  public  the 
sphere  of  the  Bureau's  usefulness  increases.  Our  method  of  investi- 
gating references  is  one  of  the  best  systems  of  advertising  our  work 
among  employers.  It  gives  them  to  understand  that  emotionalism 
has  no  place  in  our  work  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  business  method 
obtains. 

During  the  quarter  employees  report  the  employment  secured 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  both  as  to  wages  and  social  conditions,  and 
not  one  report  was  made  of  non-payment  of  wages ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  employers  have  indicated  their  satisfaction  with  the 
employees  secured  at  this  oflSce.  The  table  which  follows  clearly 
indicates  that  at  no  time  during  the  quarter  were  we  able  to  fill 
all  orders  received.  We  had  1,467  applicants  for  employment, 
953  applicants  for  help,  and  filled  803  situations,  leaving  150 
situations  unfilled.  Of  the  160  situations  unfilled  fully  100  were  for 
women  to  do  general  housework  and  the  remaining  50  were  for 
hotel  cleaners.  During  the  quarter  we  had  263  more  applicants 
for  help  than  the  corresponding  quarter  for  1901  and  126  more 
than  for  the  same  quarter  in  1900.  The  situations  secured  were 
237  more  than  in  1901  and  173  more  than  the  corresponding  quarter 
for  1900.  The  percentage  of  applicants  for  whom  work  was 
secured  was  54  this  year  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
quarters  ending  March  31, 1901  and  1902 : 

Applicants  for  ApplicAnts  for  Sitoations 

Ykab.  work.  help.  secared. 

1901 1,331  090  &06 

1902 1,467  968  803 

Percentage  of  appUcanU  seonring  employmeot  in  1001 42 

Percentage  of  applicanta  secnriu g  employment  in  1902 54 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  18  fresh 
disputes  in  January,  February  and  March,  details  concerning  which 
are  given  in  Table  VIII  of  the  Appendix  of  this  issue.  In  the 
aggregate  they  involved  71  firms  and  1,589  employees,  besides  359 
other  employees  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  total  number 
of  working  days  lost  by  the  1,948  employees  was  54,595. 

The  subject  of  dispute  was  usually  a  question  of  wages ;  7  of  the 
18  disputes  having  turned  on  the  subject  of  an  increase  in  wages 
and  4  on  a  proposed  decrease,  3  [pertained  to  shorter  hours,  3  to 
the  recognition  of  the  union  and  1  to  shop  rules  or  arrangements. 

The  result  of  the  disputes  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  employers, 
who  were,  successful  in  9  disputes,  while  the  employees  won  4, 
obtained  a  partial  victory  in  the  case  of  2  and  compromised  1. 
The  issue  of  the  remaining  2  disputes  is  still  in  doubt. 

In  addition  to  the  disputes  which  began  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  there  were  4  disputes  which  terminated  in  the  quarter 
but  were  begun  last  year.  In  these  disputes  200  workmen  were 
directly  and  385  indirectly  involved,  the  total  number  of  working 
days  lost  by  the  584  employees  having  been  29,830. 

The  largest  number  of  workmen  affected  by  any  one  dispute  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1902  was  in  the  stone  masons' strike  in  New 
York  City,  March  1-24,  for  an  advance  in  wages  from  $3  and 
$3.50  to  $4.  But  the  total  number  of  days  lost  in  this  dispute  was 
only  9,000,  whereas  the  295  telephone  linemen  of  New  York  City 
who  went  on  strike  February  27th  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
higher  wages  lost,  perhaps,  23,000  days,  and  the  duration  of  a  dis- 
pute in  a  metropolitan  shoe  factory,  measured  in  days  lost,  was  about 
22,000. 

A  few  of  these  disputes  were  adjusted  by  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  whose  services,  however,  have 
been  in  greater  demand  since  the  first  quarter.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  March  Bulletin  the  Board  has  dealt  with  22  industrial 
disputes  and  materially  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  10  of  these. 
In  10  cases  their  services  were  either  declined  by  both  sides  at  the 
outset  or  by  one  side  to  whom  the  Board  brought  propositions  from 
the  opposing  side,  and  in  2  cases  the  Board  succeeded  in  restoring 
the   severed  relations  between   capital  and   labor,  bringing  them 
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together  in  conference,  which,  however,  failed  to  eflFect  a  settlement. 
Among  the  larger  strikes  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  Board  aided 
were  those  in  six  New  York  tin  can  factories  (2,000  employees), 
Port  Chester  Foundry  (225  employees),  Glens  Falls  lime  and  Cement 
Works  (200  employees),  Niagara  Falls  building  trades  (800  em- 
ployees), Ballston  Bag  and  Paper  Works  and  Buffalo  Shoe  Factory 
(25  employees  on  strike  and  175  thrown  out  of  work).  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  also  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  which  threatened  to  involve  a  strike  among  1,000  workers 
in  the  various  New  York  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. Disputes  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  are  still  in  exist- 
ence or  process  of  adjustment,  among  which  are  the  following  :  At 
Koche^ter,  in  the  wood  working  and  structural  iron  industries; 
at  Schenectad}',  in  the  building  industry  (laborers) ;  and  at  Yonkers, 
in  the  hat  making  industry. 

In  the  following  articles,  the  disputes  dealt  with  by  the  Board 
since  the  last  previous  report  are  described. 

Albany  Carriage  Workers. 

All  of  the  journeymen  carriage  workers  who  are  members  of 
local  No.  59,  Carriage  Workers'  Union,  about  50  in  number,  went 
on  strike  March  4,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  si^^  a 
new  agreement.  The  employers  all  belong  to  an  association  known 
as  the  Carriage  Builders'  Association  of  Albany,  and  while  several 
of  them  had  entered  into  and  signed  an  agreement  last  year,  this 
year  all  refused  to  renew  or  enter  into  a  new  agreement.  Several 
conferences  were  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  employers* 
association  and  Messrs.  Stark  and  Lundrigan  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  also  with  the  representatives  of  the  carriage  workers' 
union.  Finally  a  special  conference  was  arranged  for  and  held  at 
the  office  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  March  11.  It  developed  that 
neither  party  would  recede  from  its  position — the  representatives 
of  the  employees  insisted  on  recognition  of  the  union  and  the 
eniployers  refusing.  This  condition  of  affairs  existed  for  some 
time ;  finally  the  major  portion  of  the  men  returned  to  work  about 
April  .4th  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  strike, 
except  that  no  formal  agreement  was  entered  into.  Our  under- 
standing at  the  present  time  is  that  while  practically  all  of  the  union 
men  have  returned  to  work,  the  union  has  refused  to  formally 
declare  the  strike  off. 
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Albany  Foundry  Laborers. 

On  April  29th  a  strike  occurred  among  the  laborers  employed  in 
the  foundry  of  Rathbone,  Sard  &  Company,  Albany,  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  the  demand  made  being  for  an  advance  of  25  cents  per 
day.  Mr.  B.  Stark  called  at  the  office  of  the  foundry  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  general  manager,  who  was  willing  to  compromise 
the  dispute.  On  May  7th  a  conference  was  held  by  a  committee  of 
Laborers'  union  ;  Mr.  John  Seeman,  president  of  the  Central  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  the  officers  of  the  company.  An  advance  of  10 
per  cent  was  granted  and  the  men  resumed  work. 

On  May  1st  a  strike  occuri'ed  among  the  laborers  at  the  Thacher 
Car  Wheel  Works  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Mr.  B.  Stark  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  visited  the  foundry 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  superintendent,  who  claimed  that 
the  wages  paid  by  the  company  to  the  laborers  in  their  employ 
were  the  highest  paid  for  work  of  this  kind  and  they  would  not 
accede  to  the  demand  made.  The  men  engaged  in  this  strike  were 
members  of  Foundry  Laborers'  Union  No.  1.  After  remaining  out 
for  several  days  they  all  returned  to  work  at  the  old  scale  of  prices. 

Ballston  Paper  MiU  Workers. 
On  May  26,  1902,  the  men  employed  by  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company,  Ballston,  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
They  were  receiving  $1.25  a  day  and  asked  for  an  increase  to  $1.50 
a  day.  The  demands  were  refused,  whereupon  all  employees  left. 
The  men  are  members  of  Laborers'  Protective  Union  No.  9576. 
Bernard  Stark,  State  Mediator,  visited  Ballston  on  May  27  and  had 
a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  union  and  also  with  the 
officers  of  the  company.  A  meeting  was  arranged  during  the  after- 
noon and  a  compromise  proposition  offered,  giving  the  men  an 
advance  of  15  cents  a  day.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  union.  The  men 
returned  to  work  May  28. 

Buffalo  Bookbinders. 

Ten  union  bookbinders  employed  by  the  Courier  Printing 
Company  went  on  strike  March  26  against  working  with  nonunion 
bookbinders  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  union  scale  of  wages. 
On  April  2d  ten  pressmen  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  book- 
binders, seriously  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  entire  plant. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrlgan  communicated  by  telephone  with 
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the  president  of  the  company,  who  was  absent  from  town  and  who 
returned  on  April  4th  and  at  once  held  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  strikers.  The  matter  was  immediately  settled 
by  conceding  the  demands  of  the  men,  both  as  to  the  non-union  men 
and  the  establishment  of  the  union  rate  of  wages. 

Buffalo  Building  Trades. 
May  1st  the  unions  of  structural  iron  workers,  carpenters  and 
plumbers  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages.  The  plumbers  asked  for  an  increase  from  $3  to  $3.50  per 
day  for  eight  hours ;  the  structural  iron  workers  asked  for  an 
increase  from  $0.35  to  $0.45  cents  per  hour;  the  carpenters  an 
increase  from  $0.30  to  $0.37i  cents  per  hour.  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lundrigan,  who  was  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  this  strike  was  inaugu- 
rated, tendered  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion to  the  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees  and 
was  advised  that  at  that  time  such  services  were  not  required  and 
should  occasion  arise  that  it  would  be  advised  thereof.  The 
employers,  who  are  mostly  members  of  the  Builders'  Exchange, 
had  agreed  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  strike  to  pay  the 
carpenters  the  minimum  rate  of  32^  cents  per  hour,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  union.  The  structural  iron  workers'  strike  was 
settled  May  17th  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  the  general  officers  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany at  New  York.  By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the  work- 
men's demands  were  granted.  The  carpenters'  strike  terminated 
June  S  by  the  men  accepting  the  minimum  rate  of  33  cents  per 
hour.  The  plumbers'  strike  is  still  in  existence,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  learn,  and  the  chances  of  settlement  are  as  limited  as  in 
the  beginning.  According  to  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  original  number  of  men  involved  in  this  strike 
was  about  2,000,  divided  as  follows:  Carpenters,  1,200;  plumbers, 
500 ;  and  iron  workers,  200.     The  duration  of  the  strike  was   39 

days. 

Buffalo  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

The  Buffalo  sheet  metal  workers,  24  in  number,  employed  by  the 
United  States  Headlight  Company  went  on  strike  February  4,  caused 
by  employers  instituting  a  new  method — a  scale  of  prices  for  piece- 
work— which  the  employees  claimed  meant  a  reduction  in  wages. 
After  the  men  quit  work  they  prepared  and  presented  a  counter 
proposition,  providing  for  daywork  instead  of  piecework  and  for 
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the  minimum  rate  of  $2.50  for  nine  hours.  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lundiigan,  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  both  parties  to 
the  strike,  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  conference  between  the 
general  manager,  Mr.  Teale,  of  the  headlight  company,  and  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  strikers.  The  meeting  was  held  on  February 
14th  and  resulted  in  a  failure  to  adjust  the  differences,  owing  to  the 
insistence  of  Mr.  Teale  that  several  of  the  men  who  went  on  strike 
would  not  be  re-employed  under  any  circumstances.  So  definite 
,  settlement  of  the  strike  has  been  made  since.  Work  was  resumed 
by  the  men  gradually  returning  to  work  and  new  men  being 
employed,  so  that  the  plant  was  reported  as  running  practically  fall- 
handed  by  February  25th.  The  employers,  hdwever,  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  piecework  system, 
and  it  is  reported  to  us  that  the  system  of  daywork  now  prevails  in 

this  plant. 

Buffalo  Shoemakers. 

About  25  shoemakers  employed  at  the  Strootman  shops  went  on 
strike  February  14th  on  account  of  reduction  in  the  scale  of  prices 
for  piecework,  resulting  in  temporarily  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment about  175  of  their  employees.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundri- 
gan  conferred  with  both  parties  to  this  difficulty,  with  the  result  that 
on  February  15th  a  conference  took  place  in  which  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  by  the  employers  re-establishing  the  scale  of  prices 
prevailing  previous  to  the  strike.  All  of  the  employees  affected 
returned  to  work  on  the  17th. 

Glens  Falls  Cement  Workers. 
On  May  21st  Bernard  Stark,  State  Mediator,  visited  Glens  Falls 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Mr.  Stark  met  the  officers  of  the  company  and  conferred  with  them 
in  reference  to.  the  situation  between  the  company  and  their 
employees,  who  are  members  of  Laborers'  Protective  Union  No.  8962 ; 
a  conference  was  also  had  with  a  committee  representing  the  union, 
and  a  meeting  was  arranged  on  May  22  between  the  company  and 
the  union ;  the  session  lasting  several  hours,  when  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  an  increase  of  12^  cents  a  day  in  wages  was 
to  be  paid  to  all  laborers  and  the  quarrymen  are  to  receive  an 
advance  of  2^  cents  per  hour ;  no  employee  shall  be  discriminated 
against  for  any  action  he  may  have  taken  during  the  strike ;  all 
future  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  each  to  select  two  and 
the  four  to  select  the  fifth,  their  decision  to  be  final.  The  men 
returned  to  work  the  following  day. 
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On  May  15th  upward  of  300  employees  of  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co., 
including  teamsters,  mill   workers,   river  men,   quarrymen,  lime 
burners  and  laborers,  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  and 
recognition  of  the  union,  together  with  a  shorter  workday.      Several 
attempts  have  been  made  at  a  settlement,  including  an  attempt  by 
State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Mr.  B.  Stark  on  May  2l8t,' 
at  which  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
were  tendered,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results.      The   company 
made  an  attempt  to  import  non-union  labor,  which  resulted  in  con- 
siderable rioting  and  disorder,  and  thus  made  necessary  the  closing 
down  of  the  entire  plant  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  of 
Warren  county.     On  June  16  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan, 
who  was  at  Glens  Falls  in  connection  with  the  International  Paper 
Company's  strike,  undertook  a  settlement  of  this  diflSculty,   and 
after  several  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  both  employer 
and  employees  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  conference,  at  which, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  strike-committee,  the  employees  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  several  plants  operated  by  this  company 
were  represented,   together  with  the  managing  members  of  the 
corporation,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  was  also  present.     This  conference 
resulted  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  difficulty.     The 
terms  of  the  settlement  involved  recognition  of  the  union  and  an 
average  increase  of  wages  of  about  20  cents  per  day  to  all  of  the 
employees,  together  with  a  reduction  of  the  work  day  from  11  to 
10  hours ;  it  being  agreed  that  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  work  extra  time  the  men  affected  shall  work 
the  regular  10-hour  day  and  be  given  one  hour  for  supper,  when 
they  are  to  return  to  work  and  work  not  to  exceed  one-half  day 
overtime  in  each  week.     The  understanding  is  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  overtime  is  to  be,  as  nearly  as  conditions  will 
allow,  divided  between  two  nights  of  each  week,  not  including 
Saturday   nights.     This  settlement  is  in  the  form  of  a  regularly 
executed  and  signed  instrument,  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  for 

one  year  from  date. 

Qlens  PaUs  Paper  Makers. 

On  Friday,  June  13,  practically  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  employed  in  the  mills  at  Glens  Falls, 
Fort  Edward  and  Palmers  Lake  went  on  strike,  claiming  failure  by 
employers  to  keep  the  agreement  made  at  the  Niagara  Falls  con- 
vention relating  to  suspension  of  work  on  Saturday  night  and 
increase  in  wages.     On  Saturday,  June  14,  General  Manager  Parks 
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came  from  New  York  and  met  with  the  general  committee  repre- 
senting  the  mills  afifected.  The  committees  had  practically  com- 
pleted the  conference  when  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
reached  Glens  Falls,  the  result  being  an  agreement  on  practically 
the  lines  given  below : 

''  While  neither  side  is  willing  to  make  the  agreement  public,  it 
is  understood  that  the  men  receive  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
wages,  averaging  more  than  four  per  cent.  The  tour  workers, 
finishers  and  car  loaders  are  to  receive  sixteen  and  one-half  cents 
an  hour;  teamsters  $1.65  a  day  of  eleven  hours;  night  watchmen, 
two  dollars  a  night ;  firemen,  seventeen  cents  an  hour,  and  those 
now  earning  seventeen  cents  an  hour  or  more  are  to  receive  two 
cents  an  hour  additional ;  pipers,  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour.  The  wages  of  all  men  receiving  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  an 
hour  are  to  be  increased  two  cents  an  hour,  and  less  than  fifteen 
cents  an  hour  an  increase  of  that  amount.  AH  Sunday  work,  when 
mills  are  running,  is  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time.  Ten  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  and  on  Saturday  dayworkers  are  to  work  nine 
hours  and  will  receive  ten  hours'  pay.  There  are  three  holidays, 
July  4,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas.  The  new  scale  goes  into  force 
this  morning  and  continues  for  one  year." 

The  understanding  was  that  the  men  were  to  resume  work  Mon- 
day morning.  It  developed,  however,  that  certain  employees, 
including  the  millwrights,  carpenters  and  machinists,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  disposition  made  of  the  overtime  allowance  for  Sunday 
and  the  men  afifected  failed  to  resume  work.  A  conference  was 
held  between  the  committee  representing  the  dissatisfied  element 
and  Manager  Sparks  on  Monday  forenoon  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  interval  Mr.  Lundrigan  conferred  with  the  interested 
parties  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a 
compromise  settlement  by  which  the  week-day  rate  of  the  men 
interested  was  increased  suflSciently  to  ofiEset  the  dififerences  between 
the  Sunday  overtime  rate  of  time  and  one-half  which  was  granted 
and  that  of  double  time  for  which  the  men  contended.  The 
number  of  employees  directly  concerned  in  this  strike  was  about 
1,000,  although  a  much  greater  number  are  benefited  by  the  terms  of 
settlement,  which  are  understood  to  include  all  of  the  paper  plants 
operated  by  the  International  Paper  Company  in  this  territory. 
The  advantage  obtained  by  the  employees  is  a  recognition  of  their 
organization  and  an  average  increase  of  about  five  per  cent  in 
wages. 
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HornelUville  Silk  Weavers. 

On  March  26th  34  silk  weavers  employed  by  Merrill,  Field  & 
Co.  went  on  strike  on  account  of  being  required  to  operate  three 
looms  instead  of  two.  The  strike  was  investigated  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  on  the  28th.  The  employers  claimed  that 
as  the  weavers  worked  by  the  hour,  the  question  of  the  number  of 
looms  operated  made  no  difiference,  and  on  account  of  the  character 
of-  the  cloth  to  be  woven  under  the  new  system  the  operation  of 
three  looms  required  no  more  actual  work  than  was  before  required 
to  operate  two.  The  claim  was  made  by  the  employers  that  the 
whole  trouble  was  originated  by  nine  of  the  former  employees  whom 
they  had  imported  from  Patereon,  N.  J.  The  employees  were  not 
organized  and  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion did  not  enter  into  the  diflSculty.  The  employers  absolutely 
refused  to  re-employ  any  of  the  nine  weavers  referred  to.  The 
strike  was  virtually  terminated  by  all  of  the  employees  returning  to 
work  under  the  new  conditions,  except  the  nine  imported  from 
Paterson,  who  left  town  upon  the  settlement  of  the  diflBculty. 

Little  FaUs  Latch  Needle  Knitters. 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  latch  needle  knitters  in  the  several 
textile  mills  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  $1.25  to 
$1.37i  per  day.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  investigated 
this  trouble  and  in  connection  therewith  tendered  the  services  of 
the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  On  investigation 
he  learned  that  the  above  demands  had  been  submitted  to  the 
employers  eight  weeks  previously  and  had  resulted  in  the  strike  on 
the  above  date.  While  only  about  80  employees  are  directly 
involved,  indirectly  the  strike  resulted  in  practically  stopping  the 
production  in  the  mills,  as  most  of  the  work  was  passed  through  the 
hands  of  their  department.  Conferences  were  held  with  the 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  Mr.  Lundrigan 
found  a  disposition  among  the  employers,  who  had  formed  either  a 
permanent  or  temporary  association  among  themselves,  against 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  men,  especially  as  repre- 
senting the  union.  After  several  attempts  and  the  securing  of  a 
counter  proposition,  which  was  rejected  by  the  employees  and 
finally  another  proposition  from  the  employees,  which  was  again 
rejected  by  the  employers,  Mr.  Lundrigan's  eflEorts  ceased.  The 
strike  was  settled  May  6th  by  a  conference  at  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  strikers  that  they  would  return  to  work 
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and  undertake  to  work  under  the  piece  sj^stem,  giving  four  weeks' 
trial  with  the  understanding  that  should  they  fail  to  earn  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  advance  in  wages  asked  under  this  system  that  the 
increase  would  be  granted. 

New  York  City  Bookbinders. 
On  January  15th  a  notice  was  posted  in  the  ten  extra  bookbind- 
ing establishments  of  the  metropolitan  district  that  on  and  after  the 
above  date  the  bookbinders'  union  would  not  be  recognized  in  such 
shops.  Practically  all  of  the  employees  were  members  of  Bookbind- 
ers' Local  No.  77  and,  owing  to  the  posting  of  the  said  notice,  all 
quit  work.  'January  30th  the  Department  became  aware  of  the 
trouble  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  Local 
Union  No.  77.  On  February  2d  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
and  Industrial  Mediator  Stark  began  an  investigation  and  found 
that  the  employers  were  members  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Manhattan  Association.  In  an  interview  with  A.  Beverly  Smith, 
manager  of  the  Manhattan  Association,  at  which  Mr.  Brassel,  presi- 
dent of  such  association,  was  present,  it  developed  that  the  employers 
claimed  the  object  in  posting  the  notice  which  caused  the  strike  was 
not,  so  far  as  their  intention  was  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating against  the  union,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  diflferences  that  might  arise  between  employers 
and  employees  through  the  medium  of  the  Manhattan  Association, 
instead  of  in  the  local  shops  and  with  the  local  owner  or  employer. 
This  at  least  was  the  version  given  by  Mr.  S  raith.  Later,  on  the 
same  date.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Stevens,  statistician  of  the  New  York  suboffice,  had  an  interview 
with  the  committee  of  Local  No.  77,  at  which  Mr.  James  S. 
Costello,  business  agent  for  a  portion  of  the  union  bookbinder  of 
Greater  New  York,  was  present.  The  differences  existing  in  the 
extra  bookbinding  industry  were  discussed  in  an  informal  manner 
and  the  representatives  of  the  employees  claimed  that  no  grievance 
existed  so  far  as  the  employees  were  concerned  except  the  posting 
of  the  notice  before  referred  to,  which  they  interpreted  to  mean 
the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  renognize  the  existence  of  their 
organization ;  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  resume  work 
upon  the  removal  of  the  notices;  and,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Manhattan  Association  of  the  bookbinding  employers  to  enter  into 
nogotiations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  method  of 
handling  the  questions  relating  to   the   terms   and  conditions   of 
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employment,  they  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  become  a  party  to 
to  such  uegotiatioQS.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  com- 
municated to  the  employers  by  this  Departmont  through  Manager 
Smith  and  apparently  was  unfavorably  received  by  them.  On 
April  2l8t  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  had  another  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees,  with 
the  object  of  trying  to  arrange  for  a  further  conference,  the  strike 
being  still  in  existence.  The  employees'  committee  stated  that  they 
were  ready  and  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  employers  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  differences.  The  employers,  however, 
decided  that  inasmuch  as,  according  to  their  statement,  they  were 
running  practically  full-handed,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  re- 
opening negotiations  and  while  they  did  not  formally  refuse  to  meet 
a  committee  of  the  employees  they  virtually  did  so  by  failing  to 
take  action  on  their  proposition  that  they  should  do  so.  According 
to  the  information  we  have  at  the  present  time  the  strike  has  been 
partially  settled  by  three  of  the  shops  concerned  in  the  strike  con- 
sidering the  request  of  the  men  and  resuming  the  same  relations 
with  the  unipn  which  existed  previous  to  tlie  strike.  The  other 
seven  shops  affected,  while  claiming  to  make  no  discrimination 
against  union  men,  are  reported  to  be  running  as  open  shops.  The 
settlement  in  the  three  shops  referred  to  was  effected  on  April  Ist. 

New  York  City  Silk  Workers. 

The  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  Silk  Mills,  located  at  Ridge- 
wood,  L.  1 ,  left  their  work  on  March  27th  owing  to  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  wages.  The  mill  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  H, 
Nauman,  who  acted  as  superintendent  for  the  owners,  who  are 
Philadelphia  parties.  .An  effort  was  made  to  employ  non-union 
help.  This  created  a  bitter  feeling  and  a  non-union  man  named 
Michael  F.  Larkinson,  an  Armenian,  shot  John  Weber,  one  of  the 
employees,  on  April  21  et  and  he  died  the  same  night.  The  union 
weavers  at  this  mill  are  all  Germans.  On  May  7th  Bernard  Stark, 
State  Mediator,  visited  Ridgewood  and  had  a  meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  also  with  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Nauman.  Mr.  Stark 
arranged  a  satisfactory  settlement  regarding  the  scale  of  wages;  the 
company  agreeing  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  is  paid  by  other 
silk  mills  making  similar  goods.  This  appeared  to  satisfy  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  it  was  understood  that  they  would  return  to 
work  the  following  Monday.  It  seems,  however,  that  after 
Mr.  Stark's  departure  a  question  came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  union 
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and  that  the  men  would  not  return  to  work  unless  the  superintend- 
ent was  discharged.     After  some  delay  this  concession  was  granted. 

New  York  City  Can  Makers. 

On  April  1st  the  employees  of  the  American  Can  Company  in 
the  factory  known  as  the  Ginna  Factory  went  on  strike  on  account 
of  the  introduction  of  a  "  time  check  "  or  *'  cost  check,"  to  show 
the  time  consumed  on  each  piece  of  work.  On  April  6th  practically 
all  of  the  employees  employed  in  the  six  factories  of  this  corporation 
in  the  metropolitan  district  went  on  strike  for  the  same  cause.  The 
major  portion  of  the  employees  concerned  in  this  strike  are  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union,  although  many 
of  the  employees  who  went  on  strike,  especially  the  former 
employees,  were  not  members  of  any  labor  organization  and  were 
striking  in  sympathy  with  the  other  employees.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Lundrigan  began  investigation  of  this  strike  on  April  9th, 
having  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  strikers  and 
also  the  officials  of  the  American  Can  Company.  The  officials  of 
the  corporation  were  at  first  not  inclined  to  make  any  concession  or 
modification,  or  to  in  any  way  recognize  the  representatives  of  the 
employees,  especially  as  representing  the  labor  union.  After  several 
conferences  a  plan  was  devised  whereby  the  strikers  were  persuaded 
to  modify  their  demands  for  the  abolishment  of  the  time  or  cost 
slips,  agreeing  that  they  would  allow  the  use  of  the  slips  in  question 
in  the  workrooms  of  the  factory  on  condition  that  the  employees 
would  not  be  required  or  obliged  to  handle  said  slips.  After  pre- 
senting this  proposition  to  the  general  officers  of  the  company,  they 
decided  that  the  matter  was  a  local  one  pertaining  to  each  individual 
factory  and  must  be  settled  through  the  local  managers  of  the  several 
factories.  On  the  12th  of  the  month  a  conference  was  arranged 
between  separate  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  from  each 
factory  and  the  local  management  of  the  separate  factories,  with  the 
result  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  arrived  at  in  all  except  the 
Ginna  Factory,  in  which  the  trouble  originated.  The  manager  at 
this  plant  at  first  declined  to  accede;  however,  on  the  14th  the 
manager  of  this  plant  also  agreed  to  the  concession  asked,  and  all 
of  the  employees  of  the  six  plants  aflEected  resumed  work  on  the 
15th.  The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  this  strike  was  about 
2,000,  of  whom  about  500  were  females.  The  duration  of  the  strike 
was  15  days  in  the  Ginna  plant,  and  of  the  general  strike  10  days. 
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Niagara  Falls  Building  Trades. 

On  April  Ist  all  of  the  union  employees  engaged  in  the  building 
trades,  except  the  stone  and  brick  masons,  went  on  strike  for  the 
establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  general  increase  in  wages 
which  would  average  about  15  per  cent.  The  strikers  included 
carpenters,  painters,  paper  hangers,  plumbers,  electrical  workers, 
sheet  metal  workers  and  plasterers.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lun- 
drigan  visited  Niagara  Falls  April  2d  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  strike  and  tendering  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration.  Both  parties  were  at  that  time  unwilling  to  sub- ' 
mit  their  differences  to  arbitration.  It  was  found  on  investigation 
that  practically  all  of  the  employees  were  members  of  their  respect- 
ive unions  and  that  the  employers  were  all  organized  into  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Building  Association.  Several 
conferences  were  held  by  Mr.  Lundrigan  with  the  representatives 
of  both  organizations  and  eventually  he  succeeded  in  having 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  represent  each  trade  to  meet  with 
a  like  committee  of  employers  from  the  several  trades.  After 
several  fruitless  conferences  and  considerable  bitter  feeling  and 
some  misrepresentation,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  second 
series  of  conferences  held  on  April  15  and  16.  The  terms  of  the 
settlement  were  along  the  lines  of  a  general  increase  in  wages, 
varying  according  to  the  different  trades,  averaging  about  8  per 
cent,  and  the  agreement  to  the  nine-hour  day  until  Labor  Day  of 
this  year,  and  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  after  Labor 
Day.  The  number  of  men  involved  in  this  strike  was  about  800 
and  the  duration  of  the  strike  was  about  45  days. 

The  Ogdensburg  Longshoremen, 

During  the  period  of  navigation  last  year  a  strike  or  lockout  was 
instituted  between  the  longshoremen  and  the  Rutland  Transit 
Company  at  Ogdensburg.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties  at  that  time  ; 
but  it  resulted  in  failure,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Clements,  who  insisted  that  none  of  the  men  who 
were  parties  to  the  strike  should  be  re-employed  by  the  Rutland 
Transit  Company.  About  March  25th  of  this  year  request  was 
received  by  the  Department  from  representatives  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  of  Ogdensburg  to  undertake  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty,  which  was  still  in  existence.  This  Department 
opened  correspondence  with  the  officials  of  the  Rutland  Transit 
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Companj  ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Eeefe,  president  of  the  Internatiopal  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  and  the  officers  of  the  local  onion  at  Ogdensbor]^^ 
with  the  intent  of  eecuring  an  adjustment  of  the  trouble.  Oar 
efforts  80  far  have  resulted  in  failare,  owing  to  the  officials  of  the 
Rutland  Transit  Company  maintaining  the  position  of  declining  to 
re-open  negotiations. 

Port  Chester  Iron  Workers. 
On  April  30,  1902,  225  iron  niolders  and  core  makers  employed 
at  Abendroth  Brothers'  Foundry,  Port  Chester,  went  on  strike.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  dispute  are  meml)ers  of  Union  No.  21*>,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  Mr.  Bernard  Stark,  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Dis- 
putes, visited  the  foundry  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mills,  vice-president  of  the  company,  who  stated  the  position  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  the  demands  made  by  their  employees.  Mr. 
Stark  met  with  a  committee  of  the  men  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  t«Hjk 
the  statement  of  the  men  in  regard  to  the  strike  and  received  a  copy 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  men  April  30th  : 

"  1st.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

"  2d.  Price  list  on  all  jobs  and  the  price  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
shop  committee. 

"  3d.  Heater  men  to  be  paid  for  castings  lost  on  account  of  bad  cores. 

"  4th.  Pipe  men  25  per  cent  advance  and  daywork  ^hen  breaking  in 
new  men,  pay  to  be  |^2.o0  per  day;  bench  and  stove  plate  20  per  cent 
advance." 

On  May  1st  Abendroth  Brothers  sent  reply  to  the  demands  of  the 
men  and  Mr.  Stark  endeavored  to  arrange  a  meeting  to  compromise 
the  matter.  On  May  12th  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
composed  of  five  n;jeml>er8  of  the  molders'  union  and  the  officers  of 
the  company.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  men  called  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  return  to  work  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  settlement  was  made  on  the  following  basis:  An  advance  on 
soil  pipe,  a  revision  of  the  prices  on  stove  plate,  and  an  agreement  to 
fumish  a  printed  list  of  all  the  eastings  being  made  in  the  shop 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Stark  desires  to  add  that  most  of  the  men 
engaged  in  this  dispute,  while  working  in  this  State,  are  residents  of 
Connecticut  and  members  of  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  union.  Never- 
theless the  committee  of  the  union  received  Mr.  Stark  very  conrte- 
ously  and  were  only  too  glad  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute. 
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Schenectady  Electrical  Workers. 

On  April  17th  the  buffers  and  polishers  in  the  employ  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Sclienectady  went  on  strike,  owing  to 
a  redaction  in  the  piece  price  adopted  by  the  company.  The  screw 
machine  operators  went  out  in  sympathy,  making  in  all  about  300 
men.  The  buffers  and  polishers  claimed  the  cut  in  wages  was  an 
unjust  one.  The  company  issued  a  statement  in  which  they  said 
they  would  not  recede  from  their  present  position ;  the  result  of 
this  being  that  on  April  18th  a  general  strike  occurred  among  the 
various  shops  of  the  company,  when  the  following  number  of 
employees  left  their  work :  Males,  7,416 ;  females,  900  ;  making  a 
total  on  strike  of  8,316.  On  April  18th  Mr.  John  Lundrigan, 
Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner,  visited  Schenectady  and  had  a 
conference  with  the  officers  of  the  company  in  reference  to  the 
strike,  tendering  the  services  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  if 
desired.  On  April  19th  Mr.  Bernard  Stark,  State  Mediator  of 
Industrial  Disputes,  visited  Schenectady,  had  a  meeting  with  the 
officers  of  the  union  and  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Lamp, 
secretary,  as  to  the  difficulty  between  the  men  and  the  company. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Stark  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  company.  During  this  interview  a  committee  representing 
the  union  visited  the  works  and  entered  into  a  conference  with 
Mr.  G.  E.  Emmons,  general  manager,  and  other  officials.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  that  the  following  notice  was  issued 
by  the  company : 

"  The  diflaculty  with  the  employees  of  the  company  has  been  com- 
promised on  the  following  basis:  All  employees  are  to  return  to  work 
Monday,  AprU  21«t,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  with  a  definite  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  management  that  the  dispute  over  piecework  prices  In 
the  Palenburg  department  will  be  taken  up  and  adjusted  promptly  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the 
employees." 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  all  employees  returned  to  work  on 
Monday,  April  21st. 

Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

Some  of  the  ore  handlers  employed  by  the  above  corporation 
formed  a  union  and  on  the  following  day  several  of  them  were  dis- 
missed, April  24th,  by  the  superintendent,  supjwsedly  owing  to 
their  membership  in  the  union.  When  the  next  shift  of  men  went 
to  work  they  were  called  together  by  the  superintendent  and  given 
to  understand  that  they  should  take  their  choice  between  leaving 
the  services  of  their  employer  or  refrain  from  joining  the  union. 
Practically  all  of  the  men  in  that  particular  department  acknowl- 
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edged  membership  in  the  anion  and  were  told  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  required.  Almost  daily  the  following  week  men 
were  alleged  to  have  been  dismissed  owing  to  their  membership  in 
the  union.  Finally,  all  of  the  ore  handlers  quit.  On  May  2d  a 
sympathetic  strike  started  among  the  furnace  men  and  coke 
handlers,  with  the  result  that  it  compelled  the  closing  of  one  of  the 
two  furnaces  on  the  3d  ult.  and  finally  on  the  4th  ult.  the  closing 
down  of  the  remaining  furnace.  About  400  men  are  involved  in 
what  the  men  term  a  lockout  and  the  employers  a  strike.  Practi- 
cally the  only  question  involved  is  the  right  of  the  men  to  join  and 
belong  to  a  labor  union  and  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
employer.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  held  conferences 
with  committees  representing  the  men  and  also  the  officials  of  the 
furnace  company.  He  tendered  the  services  of  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  which  were  declined  by  the  employers, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  men  submitted  a  proposition  that  they 
return  to  work  and  work  the  balance  of  the  season  under  the  same 
conditions  as  existed  previous  to  the  strike,  the  men  agreeing  not 
to  engage  in  any  sympathetic  strike,  but  to  have  the  privilege  of 
forming  and  belonging  to  a  union.  This  proposition  was  rejected 
by  the  company,  who  refused  absolutely  to  employ  men  who  were 
known  to  belong  to  a  labor  union.  The  men  were  not  willing  to 
return  to  work  as  individuals.  The  company,  it  is  understood, 
succeeded,  about  June  Ist,  in  starting  up  their  plant  with  a  reduced 
force  of  men  partially  imported  from  elsewhere  and  those  who  have 
either  deserted  or  failed  to  become  members  of  the  local  union. 
The  actual  result  is  a  loss  of  the  strike  by  the  employees. 

Troy  Linemen  and  Laborers. 

On  May  24th  the  linemen  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
telephone  in  the  city  of  Troy  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  hours.  The  company  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands, 
when  all  the  linemen  left  their  work.  On  June  6th  about  75 
laborers  employed  by  the  company  quit  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
linemen.  Bernard  Stark,  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes, 
visited  Troy  on  June  9th  and  had  a  lengthy  interview  at  Federation 
Hall  with  a  committee  of  Union  No.  137.  Mr.  Stark  also  called  at 
the  office  of  the  company  and  had  a  conference  with  the  officers 
in  charge.  The  result  of  both  interviews  led  to  a  meeting  on 
June  10th  between  the  company  and  a  committee  of  the  union 
and  Mr.  Stark,  and  an  agreeable  settlement  was  brought  about 
through  the  latter's  efforts. 
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AGREEMENTS. 

Buffalo  Brewery  Employees. 

Articles  of  agreement  have  been  signed  by  all  the  brewers  repre- 
sented in  the  Brewers'  Exchange  of  Buffalo  and  the  officers  of  the 
local  unions  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen,  to  be  in  force  from 
March  1, 1902  to  March  1, 1904.  Separate  contracts  were  made  for 
the  inside  workmen,  peddlers  (drivers,  helpers  and  stablemen)  and 
engineers  and  firemen.     The  inside  men's  contract  is  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  local  union  No.  4,  United  Brewery  Workmen 
of  the  United  States,  only  are  allowed  to  do  work  in  the  brewery  plants, 
giving.,  however,  the  coopers  employed  by  the  parties  of  the  flpst  part  the 
right  to  do  pitching  and  to  drive  on  hoops  in  case  of  emergency. 

§  2.  The  employer,  however,  reserving  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge 
as  he  may  see  fit  at  any  time. 

§  3.  The  secretary  of  local  union  No.  4;  U.  B,  W.  of  U.  S.,  has  to  keep  a 
list  of  all  unemployed  members  of  said  union,  and  in  case  any  one  party 
of  the  first  part  is  in  need  of  a  man,  such  man  to  be  selected  from  said 
list,  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  secretary  of  local  union  No.  4 
also  notify  the  parties  of  the  first  part  of  the  location  of  the  office  of  local 
union  No.  4. 

§  4.  Nine  (&)  consecutive  hours,  interrupted  only  by  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  including  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  in  the  forenoon,  shaU  constitute  a 
day's  work,  the  working  hours  to  be  from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  5  o'clock  p.  m., 
with  the  exception  of  the  men  at  the  kettles.  Necessary  work  on  Sunday 
and  other  overtime  work  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour, 
and  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

§  5.  The  foUowlng  wages  are  to  be  paid:  All  men  in  the  wash-house 
and  pitch-yard,  not  less  than  $14  per  week;  all  men  at  the  kettles,  in  the 
fermenting-room  and  cellar,  not  less  than  $16.50  per  week.  Apprentices, 
first  year,  not  less  than  $9  per  week;  second  year,  not  less  than  $10  per 
week;  third  year,  not  less  than  $12  per  week.  All  wages  to  be  paid 
weekly.  All  men  receiving  higher  wages  than  those  stipulated  above  shall 
suffer  no  reduction  of  their  pay. 

§  6.  Each  brewery  is  entitled  to  one  apprentice  for  every  twenty  mem- 
bers of  local  union  No.  4  employed  there.  Breweries  which  employ  less 
than  twenty  men  may  also  have  one  apprentice.  An  apprentice  when 
entering  upon  his  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  under  sixteen  nor  over 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  has  to  learn  all  branches  of  the  trade  in  three 
years. 

§  7.  Nobody  is  to  be  engaged  on  recommendation  of  a  saloonkeeper  or 
any  other  person;  business  men  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  breweries. 

§  8.  During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March  all 
hands  to  lay  off  one  day  each  week,  that  day  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  no  wages  to  be  paid  for  that  day.     Should 
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any  work  be  required  on  that  particular  day,  the  men  employed  in  the 
brewery  shall  be  called  on  alternately  to  perform  this  work,  at  the  com- 
moa  wage  rates. 

§  9.  No  member  of  local  union  No.  4  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on 
a  committee  in  the  interest  of  said  union. 

§  10.  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day  are  to  be  considered  holidays,  no 
work  to  be  done  on  these  days,  and  no  deduction  on  wages  to  be  made. 
Necessary  work  shall  be  paid  at  overtime  rates. 

§  11.  This  agreement  is  to  be  in  force  from  March  1,  1902,  to  March 
1,  1904. 

While   the  inside  workmen   thus  have  the   nine-hour  day,  the 

engineers  and  firemen  have  to  work  twelve  houre,  the  oilers  and 

helpers  ten  hours  and  the  peddlers  ten  hours  in  summer  and  nine 

hours  in  winter,  besides  stable  work  Sunday.     The  weekly  wages 

of  peddlers  are  to  be  not  less  than  $14,  drivers  $13,  stablemen  and 

helpers  $11,  engineers  $20  (7  days),  firemen  $16  (7  days),  oilers 

and  helpers  $13. 

BufTalo  Grain  Handlers. 

The  articles  of  agreement  made  April  5  between  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  govern  the  handling  of  grain  at  the 
port  of  BuflEalo  for  the  season  of  1902.  The  wage  scale  for 
unloading  grain  is  to  be  $2  per  1,000  bushels;  the  only  holidays 
recognized  are  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day ;  the 
boss  scoopers,  who  are  to  be  members  of  the  union,  have  power  to 
hire  and  discharge  men  for  cause,  emplojnng  only  members  of  the 
longshoremen's  union.  No.  109,  and  it  is  agreed  that  no  saloon  or 
political  influence  shall  be  allowed  by  representatives  or  employees 
of  either  party.  Further,  no  man  or  boss  in  an  intoxicated  condi- 
tion shall  be  permitted  to  work.  The  arbitration  clause  is  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  I.  L.  A.  or  local 
organization  and  the  Lalte  Carriers'  Association  or  superintendent,  or  in 
tlie  event  of  the  men  or  local  organization  having  any  grievances,  the  men 
shall  continue  the  work,  and  any  or  all  such  controversies  shaU  be  settled 
If  iK>ssible  by  the  president  of  the  local  organization  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lalie  Carriers'  Association.  If  such  controversies  and  griev- 
ances cannot  be  settled  then  tliey  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third 
disinterested  man  upon  whom  the  president  of  the  local  organization  and 
the  superintendent  for  tlie  Lalje  Carriers'  Association  shall  agree.  The 
decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  president  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion and  the  sui>erintendent  for  tlie  I.#ake  Carriers'  Association  cannot 
agree  on  a  third  man  each  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man,  the  two 
men  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man  and  said  three  men 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration. 
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"  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  said  three  shall  be  final  and  both  parties 
shall  abide  thereby.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  said  arbitration  board 
shall  meet  within  ten  days  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  them." 

New  York,  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Bricklayers. 

The  1902  agreement  between  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  the  bricklayers'  unions  (Nos.  4,  7,  11,  33,  34, 
85,  37  and  47)  of  tlie  borou<rh8  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  provides 
that  "  the  wages  of  the  bricklayers  from  July  1,  1902,  to  May  1, 
1903,  shall  be  65  cents  per  hour,"  for  44  hours  a  week.  This  in- 
creases wages  five  cents  an  hour  and  is  the  only  change  in  the  annual 
agreement,  the  provisions  of  w^Iiich  have  already  been  published  in 
the  Bulletin. 

New  York,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Stone  Masons. 

This  third  day  of  April,  year  of  our  Lord,  1902,  we,  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  of  the  Stone  Mason  Contractors'  Association  of  the 
Oreater  New  York  and  the  Arbitration  Boards  of  Stone  Masons' 
Unions  No.  74  and  30,  New  York,  subordinate  unions  of  the 
Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union,  with  W.  J.  Bowen, 
Ist  vice-president  of  the  B.  M.  I.  U.,  representing  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  B.  M.  I.  U.,  have  made  the  following 
agreement : 

First. — The  Stone  Mason  Contractors'  Association  of  Greater  New  York 
agree  to  employ  none  but  members  of  the  subordinate  unions  of  the  B.  M. 
I.  TJ.  holding  cards  of  Unions  Nos.  30,  66  and  74,  New  York.  The  unions 
agree  to  work  for  none  but  the  members  of  the  Stone  Mason  CJontractors' 
Association  of  Greater  New  York,  this  not  to  apply  to  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  owners  employing  masons  by  the  day,  contractors  of  brick 
masonry  not  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  or  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  executive  board  of  the  B.  M.  I.  U.  and  the  sub- 
<iontractor8  of  the  rapid  transit  tunnel. 

Second. — Where  a  dispute  arises  involving  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
this  agreement,  it  is  agreed  that  no  strike  shall  take  place,  nor  shall  any 
members  of  the  unions  leave  the  work  of  any  member  of  the  Stone  Mason 
Contractors'  Association  of  Greater  New  York  until  the  matter  in  dispute 
Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board. 

Third. — The  hours  for  work  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1 
to  5  p.  m.,  5  days  in  the  week.  On  Saturday  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Over- 
time shall  consist  of  work  done  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

Fourth. — The  scale  of  wages  from  April  1,  1902,  to  April  1,  1903,  shall 
be  fifty  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
<Jetits  per  hour. 

Fifth. — If  any  increase  of  wages  is  contemplated  it  must  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  said  joint  arbitration  board  two  months  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement. 
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New  York,  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Wood  Lathers. 

The  form  of  contract  made  between  employers  and  the  Jonmey- 
men  Wood  Lathers'  Union  for  one  year  after  April  7,  1902,  pro- 
vides for  an  eight-hoar  day  (between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.)  and  a 
minimum  wage  scale  of  50  cents  an  hour,  with  double  pay  for 
overtime  and  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  holidays, 
of  which  there  are  to  be  9.  The  employer  agrees  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  the  union,  or  men  acceptable  to  them,  on  wood 
lath,  and  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses  and  board  when  he  sends 
them  out  of  the  borough  in  which  his  shop  is  located,  provided 
the  car  fare  exceeds  ten  cents.  The  union  reserves  the  right  to 
strike  in  sympathy  with  other  trades  "  when  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  union  principles."  The  agreement  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing provision  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  : 

'*  In  case  of  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  of  this  agreemeat  there 
shaU  be  two  persons  chosen  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  two  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  arbitrate  the  matter  in 
dispute.  In  case  no  decision  is  reached  a  fifth  person  shaU  be  chosen  by 
the  four  to  act  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
both  parties.  Said  decision  to  be  rendered  within  six  worlsing  days;  work 
to  proceed  pending  arbitration.  But  no  article  in  this  agreement  shall  be 
subject  to  arbitration." 

New  York  Tar,  Pelt  and  Waterproof  Workers. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  April  7,  1902,  between  contractors 
and  union  officials  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Greater  New 
York  and  vicinity  within  a  radius  of  26  miles  from  the  city  hall 
for  twelve  months  beginning  April  1.  Eight  hours  are  to  constitute 
a  day's  work  and  overtime  is  to  be  counted  time  and  a  half,  with 
double  time  for  work  on  Sunday  and  8  holidays.  The  scale  of 
wages  is  $3  per  day  for  foremen  and  $2.50  a  day  for  roofers  and 
waterproofers.  Only  members  of  the  union  or  men  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  union  are  to  be  employed,  except  when  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  union  men  are  not  obtainable,  on  work  covered  by 
the  agreement,  namely  plastic  slate,  slag,  gravel  and  all  kinds  of 
asphalt  or  composition  roofing  and  waterproofing,  except  rock 
asphalt  mastic.  The  usual  provision  is  made  for  work  outside  the  city 
and  for  sympathetic  strikes.     The  arbitration  clause  is  as  follows : 

"  In  case  of  trouble  or  any  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  of 
this  agreement,  the  differences  shall  be  arbitrated  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  for  settlement  and  no  strike  shall  be  ordered  for  scny 
cause  whatever  until  the  arbitrators  have  rendered  their  decision  or  failed 
to  agree.  ♦  •  ♦  Decisions  of  arbitrators  shall  be  rendered  within  six 
working  days." 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  COURTS- 

The  Right  to  Strike. 

On  April  1st  the  Court  of  Appeals  lianded  down  an  important 
decision  concerning  the  right  of  workingmen  to  combine  and  cease 
work  in  a  body  without  violating  the  law  against  conspiracies.  In 
the  case  of  the  National  Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fitters 
and  Helpers  v.  Gumming  et  al.  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of 
Steam  Fitters  (170  K  Y.,  315),  the  court  held  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3 
that  "  a  labor  union  may  refuse  to  permit  its  members  to  work  with 
fellow-servants  who  are  members  of  a  rival  organization,  may  notify 
the  employer  to  that  effect  and  that  a  strike  will  be  ordered  unless 
such  servants  are  disch^ged,  where  its  action  is  based  upon  a  proper 
motive,  such  as  a  purpose  to  secure  only  the  employment  of  efficient 
and  approved  workmen  or  to  secure  an  exclusive  preference  of 
employment  to  its  members  on  their  own  terms  and  conditions ; 
provided  that  no  force  is  employed  and  no  unlawful  act  is  com- 
mitted, if,  under  such  circumstances  the  employees  objected  to 
are  discharged  neither  they  nor  the  organization  of  which  they  are 
members  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  union  or  its  members." 

Heretofore  such  a  strike  or  threat  to  strike  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  of  this  State  to  involve  coercion  and  thus  to  come  within  the 
definition  of  conspiracy.  This  decision  virtually  sweeps  away  the 
only  remaining  limitation  upon  the  right  of  combination  of  work- 
ingmen and  thus  places  them  more  nearly  upon  a  legal  equality 
with  the  employers,  who  have  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  freedom 
of  contract  in  hiring  or  dismissing  employees,  whether  singly  or  in 
combination  (general  lockout  and  blacklist). 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  preceding  century  the  right  of  work- 
ingmen to  combine  and  agree  upon  united  action  in  their  relations 
with  the  employer  was  a  question  of  common  law.  Although  the 
common  law  is  derived  from  England,  its  interpretation  by  American 
courts  was  not  so  harsh  in  respect  of  labor  combinations  as  in  England, 
where,  moreover,  laws  were  enacted  forbidding  combinations  of 
workingmen  even  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  common  law,  the  rule  concerning  a  "  conspiracy  to  injure 
or  prejudice  another  "  was  so  comprehensive  and  loose  that  it  became 
unpopular  and  was  abrogated  in  New  York  by  statute  in  1880 
(Revised  Statutes,  title  6,  chapter  1),  which  read  in  part  as  follows  : 
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S  8.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire: 
1.  To  commit  any  offence;  or 

6.  To  commit  any  act  Injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public  morals 
or  to  trade  or  commerce    ♦    ♦    • 

They  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  9.  No  conspiracies  except  such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  last  section 
are  punishable  criminally. 

§  10.  No  agreement  except  to  commit  a  felony  upon  the  (person  of 
another,  or  to  commit  arson  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  a  conspiracy 
unless  some  act  besides  such  agreement  be  done  to  effect  the  object 
thereof  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement. 

An  additional  subdivision  making  it  criminal  to  conspire  "to  de- 
fraud or  injure  any  person  in  his  trade  or  business"  was  recom- 
mended by  the  statutory  revisers  and  stricken  out  by  tlie  Legisla- 
ture, which  thus  rejected  the  vague  generalization  of  the  common 
law.*  In  the  leading  case  under  this  statute  (The  People  v.  Fisher, 
9,  14  Wend.)  the  defendants,  who  were  members  of  a  shoemakers' 
union  in  Geneva,  Ontario  county,  were  held  guilty  of  conspiracy 
for  having  enhanced  the  price  of  labor  and  hence  of  articles  of 
trade  by  refusing  to  work  for  an  employer  who  employed  a  non- 
member  at  wages  below  the  union  rate.  Their  interference,  being 
thus  in  restraint  of  trade,  was  unlawful ;  "  its  tendency  was  to  pub- 
lic incovenience  and  embarrassment." 

This  case  was  considered  authority  for  the  proposition  that  a  com- 
bination of  workmen  formed  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  obtain- 
ing an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  of  maintaining  said  rate  was 
an  unlawful  conspiracy  under  the  law  of  the  State  until  the  act  of 
1870,t  fc?ave  as  it  was  modified  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Daly  in 
1867  in  the  case  of  the  Master  Stevedores'  Association  v.  Walsh 
(2  Daly,  1).  in  1870  the  Legislature  legalized  combinations  of 
workingmen  for  advancing  wages  by  excepting  them  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1830  against  conspiracy,  thus — 

"The  provisions  of  subdivision  6  of  section  8  of  chaptei*  1,  title  6,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  not  be  construed  in  any  court  of  this  State 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  coopera- 
tion of  persons  employed  in  any  profession,  trade  or  handicraft,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  rate." J 


*Sea  Fifth  Annaal  Report  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistio*  (1887).  p.  058.    Part  IVof  thtft 
Report  is  devoted  to  the  tubject  of  Cooepirai'j  Prosecutions  and  Gonapiracjr  Laws. 
tSee  Sixteenth  Annosl  Kejiort  of  tbe  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  (1001),  p.  914. 
:  Now  $  170  of  the  Penal  Code. 
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While  the  workingmen  of  New  York  thus  obtained  the  right  to* 
strike  for  an  advance  of  wagee,  such  object  must  be  immediate  and 
direct  or  the  courts  would  not  recognize  it.  If,  for  example,  a  labor 
organization  sought  to  benefit  its  members  by  striking  against  the 
employment  of  non-union  men,  the  courts  would  hold  such  combina- 
tion to  be  a  conspiracy,  on  the  ground  that  the  immediate  result 
would  be  to  injure  the  employer  or  the  non-unionist  rather  than  to 
benefit  the  unionist.  Thus  in  tlie  notable  case  of  People  ex  rel. 
Gill  V.  Smith  (5  N.  Y.  Criminal  Keports,  609;  Judge  Barrett  in  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  New  York  City,  after  aflSrn)ing 
that '*  peaceable  withdrawal  from  employment,  commonly  called  a 
strike,  however  extensive,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages  or  maintaining  such  rate  is  not  an  offense 
against  the  provisions  of  tliese  sections"  (§§  168,  170  of  the  Penal 
Code*)  says  that  "where  there  is  no  relation  direct  or  indirect 
between  the  rate  of  wages  and  a  strike,  the  combination  which 
brings  the  latter  about  for  unlawful  purposes  is  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy under  these  sections.  *  *  *  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  section  170  authorizes  a  combination  of  individuals  to 
compel,  by  means  condemned  in  section  168,  all  workingmen  to 
join  the  cooperative  forces  or  to  punish  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  inimical  thereto."     Continuing  Judge  Barrett  said  : 

"  This  section  [170]  is  a  weapon  in  aid  not  of  compulsory  organization, 
but  of  voluntary  cooperation.  The  construction  contended  for  by  the 
relators  would  make  the  labor  organizations,  rather  than  the  courts,  the 
sole  judges  of  whether  their  acts  have  any  relation  to  or  bearing  upon 
the  advancement  of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  It  would 
enable  such  organizations  to  use  the  wage  question,  however  remote  or 
even  imaginary,  as  a  mere  pretense  to  cloak  designs  entirely  foreign 
theretx).  Such  was  not  the  legislative  intent  evinced  in  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  statute.  The  latter  should  be  liberally  interpreted  to 
give  due  effect  to  its  beneficent  purposes,  but  it  should  not,  by  an 
unreasonable  or  strained  construction,  be  turned  from  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection into  an  engine  of  oppression.    The  facts  presented  to  the  magis- 

*  SeetAon  168.    If  two  or  more  persotiR  conspire— 

5.  To  preveDt  another  from  exercising  a  lawfol  trade  or  eaUinx,  or  doing  any  other  lawful  act, 
b}'  force,  threata,  intimidation  or  by  Interfering  or  threatening  to  interfere  with  tools,  imple- 
menta  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or  with  the  nae  or  employment  thereof}  or, 

6.  To  commit  any  act  injarioan  to  the  public  health,  to  public  m^rala,  or  to  trade  or  commerce, 
cr  for  the  peryersioo  or  obetniction  ofjasiice,  or  of  the  doe  administration  of  the  Uwa ; 

Sach  of  tbem  la  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

)  170.  No  conapiraoy  is  punishable  crlminaUy  uoleaa  it  ia  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the  iaat 
two  atetions,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceable  assembling  or  codperation  of  persona  employed  la 
any  eallisg,  trade  or  handicraft  for  the  purpoee  of  obtateing  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wagea  or 
n,  or  of  maintaining  aoch  rate,  is  not  a  oonaplracy. 
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trate  tend  to  show  a  deliberate  purpose  to  Impoyerish  and  crush  a  citizen 
for  no  reason  connected  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  advancement  of 
wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  In  execution  of  that  purpose  they 
also  tend  to  show  acts  injurious  to  trade  and  acts  preventiye  (by  threats) 
of  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling." 

This  decision  was  aflSrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1888  in  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Gill  v.  Walsh 
(6  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.,  292,  and  100  N.  Y.,  633),  and  has  been 
followed  in  subsequent  cases  of  strikes  against  non-unionists,''^  and 
by  the  minority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  latest  case  of 
National  Protective  Association  v.  Cumming,  which  began  three 
years  ago  with  an  application  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  National 
Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers,  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  defendants,  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam 
Fitters  (both  being  labor  unions  of  New  York  City),  from  prevent- 
ing the  employment  of  its  members  and  from  coercing  or  obtaining 
by  threats,  strikes,  etc,  the  discharge  of  its  members.  At  a  special 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  July  8, 1899,  Judge  Truax  granted 
the  injunction  (sea  Bulletin,  Sept.  1899,  I,  124),  which  was  how- 
ever withdrawn  by  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  a  year 
later,  as  noted  in  the  Bollbtin  for  September,  1900  (vol.  II,  p.  237). 
In  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  now  established  the  doctrine  that  what  is  lawful  for 
one  person  is  equally  lawful  for  two  or  more  persons,  in  com- 
bination, and  that  it  is  not  conspiracy  for  a  labor  union  to  force 
the  discharge  of  a  non-unionist  by  exerting  pressure  upon  the  com- 
mon employer  by  means  of  a  strike  or  a  threat  to  strike.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is  written  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  is  con- 
curred in  by  Judges  O'Brien,  Haight  and  Gray  (in  memorandum), 
while  a  dissenting  opinion  is  written  by  Judge  Vann  and  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Bartlett  and  Martin.  As  the  minority  opinion  is  in 
line  with  preceding  decisions,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  that  first 
and  then  point  out  the  departure  made  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority. 

THE  IDNOEITT  OPINION. 

Remarking  that  the  present  controversy  is  "not  between 
employer  and  employee,  but  between  different  labor  organizations, 
wherein  one  seeks  to  restrain  the  other  from  driving  its  members 
out  of  business  and  absolutely  preventing  them  from  earning  a 
living  by  working  at  their  trade,"  Judge  Vann  continues : 

*  Notobly  In  the  iMdinff  oMe  of  Camo  t.  Galen,  1S2  N.  Y^  33 ;  ^.  Bvllcten  June,  IBM*  p.  34. 
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"  It  is  not  the  duty  of  one  man  to  work  for  atiother  unless  he  has  agreed 
to,  and  if  he  has  so  agreed,  but  for  no  fixed  period,  either  may  end  the 
<;ontract  whenever  he  chooses.  The  one  may  work  or  refuse  to  work  at 
will  and  the  other  may  hire  or  discharge  at  will.  The  terms  of  employ- 
ment are  subject  to  mutual  agreement,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any- 
one. If  the  terms  do  not  suit,  or  the  employer  does  not  please,  the  right 
to  quit  is  absolute,  and  no  one  may  demand  a  reason  therefor.  Whatever 
one  man  may  do  alone  he  may  do  in  combination  with  others,  provided 
they  have  no  unlawful  object  in  view.  Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily 
affect  the  quality  of  the  act. 

"  Workmen  have  the  right  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  or  improving  their  relations  with  their  em- 
ployer.   They  have  the  right  to  strike;  that  is,  to  cease  working  in  a  body 
j  by  pre^arrangement  until  a  grievance  is  redressed,  provided  the  object  t* 
I  not  to  gratify  malice  or  inflict  injury  upon  others,  hut  to  secure  better  terms  of 
I  employment  for  themselves.    A  peaceable  and  orderly  strike^  not  to  harm  others 
^t  to  improve  their  otcn  condition,  is  not  a  violation  of  law*    They  have  the 
right  to  go  farther,  and  to  solicit  and  persuade  others  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  organization  and  are  employed  for  no  fixed  period,  to  quit  work 
also,  unless  the  common  employer  of  all  assents  to  lawful  conditions, 
designed  to  improve  their  material  welfare. 

jf  **  They  have  no  rlglit,  however,  through  the  exercise  of  coSrclon,  to  pre- 
vent others  from  workiD^^  When  persuasion  ends  and  pressure  begins 
the  law  is  violated,  for  that  is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others  and  is 
expressly  forbidden  by  statute.  (Penal  Code,  sec.  168.)  They  have  no 
right,  by  force,  threat  or  intimidation,  to  prevent  members  of  another  labor 
organization  from  working,  or  a  contractor  from  hiring  them,  or  con- 
tinuing them  in  his  employment.  They  may  not  threaten  to  cripple  his 
business  unless  he  will  discharge  them,  for  that  infringes  upon  liberty  of 
action  and  violates  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  conduct  his  business 
as  he  sees  fit,  or  to  work  for  whom  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases.  /Their 
labor  is  their  iv»-operty  to  do  with  as  they  choose,  but  the  labor  of  others 
is  their  proI)^.>y  in  turn,  and  is  entitled  to  protection  against  wrongful 
interference  Both  may  do  what  they  please  with  their  own,  but  neither 
may  coerce  iuother  into  doing  what  he  does  not  wish  to  with  his  own.J 
The  defendant  association  made  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and 
plaintiff  corporation  did  the  same.  Neither  was  entitled  to  any  exclusive 
privilege,  but  both  had  equal  rights  according  to  law.  The  defendants! 
could  not  drive  the  plaintiff's  members  from  the  labor  market  absolutely,! 
and  the  plaintiff  could  not  drive  the  defendant's  members  therefrom.  The 
members  of  each  organization  had  the  right  to  follow  their  own  chosen  i 
calling  without  unwarrantable  interference  from  others.  Public  policy 
requires  that  the  wages  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  com-] 
petition  and  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same  as  the  sale  of  food  or  cloth- 
ing. Any  combination  to  restrain  '  the  free  pursuit  in  this  State  of  any 
lawful  business  in  order  to  create  or  maintain  a  monopoly'  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  statute,  and  an  injunction  is  authorized  to  prevent  it.  (Mat- 
ter of  Davies.  168  N,  Y.,  89,  96;  I/.  1897,  ch.  383;  L.  1899,  ch.  690t.) 

*Kot  itaUoiMd  In  the  orifinal. 
t  (The  Donaelly  Antl-Tnut  law.    See  Bullitin,  Sept  18M,  toI.  1,  iMgee  181-2.] 
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"A  combination  of  workmen  to  secure  a  lawful  benefit  to  themselves 
should  be  distinguished  from  one  to  injure  other  workmen  in  their  trade. 

I  Here  we  have  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiffs  In  their  business,  as 
distinguished  from  a  legitimate  advancement  of  the  defendants'  own  In- 
terests. While  they  had  the  right  by  fair  persuasion  to  get  the  work  of 
the  plaintiff,  McQueed,  for  instance,  they  had  no  right,  either  by  force  or 
by  threats,  to  prevent  him  from  getting  any  work  whatever,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  right  to  earn  his  living  by  plying  his  trade.  Competition  in  the 
labor  market  is  lawful,  but  a  combination  to  shut  workmen  out  of  the 
market  altogether  is  unlawful.  One  set  of  laborers,  whether  organized  or 
not,  has  no  right  to  drive  another  set  out  of  business  or  prevent  them  from 
working  for  any  person  upon  any  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves.  By 
threatening  to  call  a  general  strike  of  the  related  trades  the  defendants 
forced  the  contractor  to  discharge  competent  workmen  who  wanted  to 
work  for  him  and  whom  he  wished.to  keep  in  his  employment.  They  con- 
spired to  do  harm  to  the  contractor  in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  harm  to 
the  plaintiffs,  and  their  acts  in  execution  of  the  conspiracy  caused  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  corporation.  While  no 
/  physical  force  was  used,  the  practical  effect  was  that  members  of  one 
/  labor  organization  drove  the  members  of  another  labor  organization  out 
'  of  business  and  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  labor  at  their  chosen  voca- 
tion. Depriving  a  mechanic  of  employment  by  unfair  means  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  depriving  a  tradesman  of  his  customers  by  unfair  means, 
which  has  always  been  held  a  violation  of  law. 

"A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  to  do  an  illegal  act  by  legal  means  or 
any  act  by  illegal  means.  Here  the  means  used  were  illegal,  because  they 
tended  and  were  designed  to  injure  a  man  in  his  business  without  lawful 
excuse.  A  threat,  whether  made  by  one  alone  or  by  many  acting  in  com- 
bination, to  injure  a  man  In  his  business,  unless  he  will  conduct  it  in  a 
way  that  he  does  not  wish  to  is  a  tortious  act,  because  it  interferes  with 
business  freedom,  and  if  it  results  in  injury  it  is  actionable.    ♦     ♦     • 

"The  object  [of  the  defendants]  was  evil,  for  it  was  not  to  compete 
for  employment  by  fair  means,  but  to  exclude  rivals  from  employment 
altogether  by  unfair  means.  The  object  of  the  defendants  was  not  to  get 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  or  better  terms  for  themselves,  but  to  prevent 
others  from  following  their  lawful  calling.  The  law  gives  all  men  an 
equal  chance  to  live  by  their  own  labor,  and  does  not  permit  one  labor 
union  to  seize  all  the  chances  by  compelling  employers  to  refuse  employ- 
ment to  the  members  of  all  other  unions.  The  plaintiffs  do  not  ask  for 
protection  against  competition,  but  from  *  malicious  and  oppressive  Inter- 
ference *  with  their  right  to  work  at  their  trade. 

"  I  assume  that  the  defendants  caused  the  discharge  of  the  plalntliTs 
men  by  threatening  to  cripple  their  employer's  business  unless  he  dis- 
charged them,  and  that  they  also  molested  them  by  threatening  to  prevent 
them  from  working  at  their  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  calling  a 
■  general  strike  of  all  trades  on  any  building  where  they  might  be  employed. 
The  action  of  the  defendants  was  wrongful  and  malicious,  and  their  object 
was  to  force  men  who  had  learned  a  trade  to  abandon  It  and  take  up 
some  other  pursuit.  There  is  no  finding  that  the  defendants  maintained 
a  higher  standard  of  skill  than  the  plaintiffs. 
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"  It  may  be  argued  that  the  employers  were  not  obliged  to  yield  to  these 
threats,  and  this  Is  true;  but  non-compliance  meant  ruin  to  them,  for  their 
worlt  would  be  completely  tied  up  and  their  business  paralyzed.  A  threat, 
with  ruin  behind  it,  may  be  as  coercive  as  physical  force.  The  effect  of 
such  threats  upon  men  of  ordinary  nerve  is  well  known.  They  could  not 
perform  their  contracts  and  would  thus  be  subjected  to  great  loss.  Hence, 
against  their  will,  they  yielded  to  unlawful  demands.  Personal  liberty 
was  interfered  with  through  .coercion  of  the  will.  Some  of  them  i^new 
from  experience,  as  the  record  shows,  that  the  military  discipline  of  the 
defendant  organizations  practically  compelled  instant  obedience  of  an 
order  to  strike.  When  an  association  is  so  strong  and  its  discipline  so 
perfect  that  its  orders  to  strike  are  equivalent  to  the  commands  of  an 
absolute  monarch  the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  use  of  physical  force. 
(Tiedeman*s  State  and  Federal  Control  of  Persons  and  Property,  vol.  i, 
page  433;  Erie  on  Trade  Unions,  12,  105.) 

"Unlawful  combinations  of  capital  are  restrained  without  hesitation, 
and  the  same  test  of  illegality  should  be  applied  to  combinations  of  labor, 
for  both  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  both  are  covered  by  the  same 
statute.     (L.  1897,  ch.  383;  L.  1809,  ch.  690.) 

"  The  conclusions  I  have  announced  are  supported  by  the  weight  of 
authority  in  this  country  and  in  £2ngland.  The  leading  case  in  this  State 
is  controlling  in  principle  and  requires  a  reversal  of  the  order  appealed 
from.  (Curran  v.  GaJen,  152  N.  Y.,  33).  ♦  ♦  ♦  All  the  Judges  who  sat 
in  this  court  united  with  Judge  Gray  in  saying  that  public  policy  and  the 
interests  of  society  favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his 
lawful  trade  or  calling,  and  if  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combina- 
tion of  workingmen  be  to  hamper,  or  to  restrict  that  freedom,  and,  through 
contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen 
to  become  members  of  the  organization  and  to  come  under  Its  rules  and 
conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  position,  and  of  depriva- 
tion of  employment,  then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful  and  mili- 
tates against  the  spirit  of  our  government  and  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  effectuation  of  such  a  purpose  would  conflict  with  that  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy  which  prohibits  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges. 
It  would  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  useful 
employment  and  capacities.  It  would,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Barrett  in  People  ex  rel.  GiU  v.  Smith  (5  N.  Y.  Cr.  Rep.  at  p.  513),  *  impov- 
erish and  crush  a  citizen  for  no  reason  connected  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  advancement  of  wages  or  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.'  " 


JUDOS   GRAY '8   OPINION. 

Judge  Gray,  who  is  thus  quoted  in  opposition  to  the  present 
decision  of  the  court,  writes  a  memorandum  expressing  concurrence 
with  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  distinguishing  between  the  case  of 
Curran  v.  Qalen  and  the  present  action.     In  the  former  case,  he 
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says,  the  plaintifPs  ^^  discharge  was  procured  through  false  and 
malicious  reports  affecting  his  reputation  with  members  of  his  trade 
and  with  employers.     But,"  he  continues — 

"  There  Is  no  such  compulsion,  or  motive,  manifest  here.  There  Is  no 
malice  found.  There  Is  no  threat  of  a  resort  to  lUegal  methods.  We  may 
assume  (and  the  eyldence  would  Justify  the  assumption)  that  the  action 
of  the  respondents  was  based  upon  a  proper  motive,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  mechanics  wliose  competency  and  efficiency  had  been 
examined  Into  and  approved.  The  contest  Is  between  rival  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  true.  The  respondents  have  succeeded,  through  the  threat  that 
other  workmen  would  leave  'their  work  If  the  members  of  the  appeUant 
organization  were  not  discharged,  in  procuring  the  employment  of  the 
members  of  their  own  association.  But  no  unlawful  means  were  taken; 
nor  were  any  iUegal  acts  committed  in  bringing  about  that  result.  It 
was  not  an  effort  to  compel  the  members  of  the  appellant  organization 
to  joint  the  respondents'  association,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
work.  There  Is  no  finding  to  that  effect.  On  the  contmry,  it  appears 
that  the  appellant,  McQueed,  having  failed  to  pass  the  required  examina- 
tion to  become  a  qualified  member  of  the  respondents'  association,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  association  of  his  own.  Regarded  either  as  an  effort 
to  secure  only  the  employment  of  efficient  and  approved  workmen,  or  as 
a  mere  struggle  for  exclusive  preference  of  employment,  on  their  own 
terms  and  conditions,  from  either  standpoint  how  can  it  be  said  to  be 
within  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  or  of  any  statute,  when  there  was 
no  force  employed,  nor  any  unlawful  act  committed?  Our  laws  recognize 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  work  for  whom  he  chooses,  with 
whom  he  chooses  and  to  make  any  contract  upon  the  subject  that  he 
chooses.  There  is  the  same  freedom  to  organize,  in  an  association  with 
others  of  his  craft,  to  further  their  common  interests  as  worklngmen, 
with  respect  to  their  wages,  to  their  hours  of  labor,  or  to  matters  affecting 
their  health  and  safety." 

THE  MAJORITY   OPINION. 

In  his  opinion,  Chief  Justice  Parker  likewise  makes  incidental 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  defendant  associations  of  steamfitters 
required  every  applicant  for  membership  to  pass  an  examination 
testing  his  competency,  and  draws  the  inference  that  workingmen, 
who  under  our  employers'  liability  laws  are  required  to  assume  the 
risk  of  injuries  sustained  through  the  negligence  or  recklessness  of 
fellow-employees,  are  certainly  justified  in  refusing  to  work  with 
artizans  who  have  failed  to  prove  their  competency.  The  exami- 
nation required  by  the  defendant  associations  not  only  tends  to 
remove  the  objections  sometimes  urged  against  labor  organizations, 
that  unskillful  workmen  receive  as  large  compensation  as  those 
thoroughly  competent,  but — 

"  Their  restriction  of  membership  to  those  who  have  stood  a  prescribed 
test  must  have  the  effect  of  securing  careful  as  well  as  skilful  associates 
in  their  work,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  no  small  Importance  in  view  of 
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the  state  of  the  law  which  abs<^Tes  the  master  from  liability  for  Injuries 
sustained  by  a  workman  through  the  carelessness  of  a  co-employee.  So 
long  as  the  law  compels  the  employee  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  injuiy 
in  such  cases  It  cannot  be  open  to  question  but  that  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  object  of  societies  like  the  defendant  associations  would  be  to 
assure  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  members  against  the  negligent  acts  of 
a  reckless  co-employee,  and,  hence,  it  is  clearly  within  the  right  of  an 
organization  to  provide  such  a  method  of  examination,  and  such  tests  as 
will  secure  a  careful  and  competent  membership,  and  to  insist  that  pro- 
tection of  life  and  Umb  requires  that  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work 
with  men  whom  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  admit  Into  their  organization, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  McQueed.    •    «    * 

"It  Is  well  known  that  some  men,  even  in  the  presence  of  danger,  are 
perfectly  reckless  of  themselves  and  careless  of  the  rights  of  others,  with 
the  result  that  accidents  are  occurring  almost  constantly  which  snuff  out 
the  lives  of  workmen  as  if  they  were  candles,  or  leave  them  to  struggle 
through  life  maimed  and  helpless.  These  careless,  recldess  men  are 
known  to  their  associates,  who  not  only  have  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves from  such  men,  but.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  Is  their  duty, 
through  their  organizations,  to  attempt  to  do  it,  as  to  the  trades  affording 
special  opportunities  for  mischief  arising  from  recklessness. 

'*  I  know  it  is  said  in  another  opinion  in  this  case  that  '  workmen 
cannot  dictate  to  employers  how  they  shall  carry  on  their  business,  nor 
whom  they  shall  or  shall  not  employ,'  but  I  dissent  absolutely  from  that 
proposition,  and  assert  that,  so  long  as  workmen  must  assume  all  the  risk 
of  injury  that  may  come  to  them  through  the  carelessness  of  co-employees, 
they  have  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  work  with 
certain  men,  and  their  employer  must  take  their  dictation  or  go  without 
their  services." 

But  Judge  Parker  takes  the  broader  ground  that  the  defendants 
had  the  right  to  strike  for  any  reason  they  deemed  a  just  one,  and 
further  had  the  right  to  notify  their  employer  of  their  purpose  to 
strike.  Starting  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Judge  Vann  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  his  opinion  (see  especially  the  italicized 
words)  with  which  he  expresses  agreement,  Judge  Parker  affirms 
that  these  propositions  recognize — 

y  "  the  right  of  one  man  to  refuse  to  work  for  another  on  any  ground  that 
he  may  regard  as  sufficient  and  the  employer  has  no  right  to  demand  a 
reason  for  it.  But  there  is,  I  take  it,  no  legal  objection  to  the  employee's 
giving  a  reason,  if  he  has  one,  and  the  fact  the  reason  given  is,  that  he 
refuses  to  work  with  another  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  organization, 

!  whether  stated  to  his  employer  or  not,  does  not  affect  his  right  to  stop 
work  nor  does  It  give  a  cause  of  action  to  the  workman  to  whom-  he 
objects  because  the  employer  sees  fit  to  discharge  the  man  objected  to 
rather  than  lose  the  services  of  the  objector. 

"The  same  rule  applies  to  a  body  of  men  who,  having  organized  for 
purposes  deemed  beneficial  to  themselves,  refuse  to  work.  Their  reasons 
may  seem  Inadequate  to  others,  but  if  It  seems  to  be  in  their  interest  as 
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members  of  an  organization  to  refuse  longer  to  Tvork,  it  is  their  legal 
right  to  stop.  The  reason  may  no  more  be  demanded,  as  a  right,  of  the 
organization  than  of  an  individual,  but  if  they  elect  to  state  the  reason 
their  right  to  stop  work  is  not  cut  off  because  the  reason  seems  inade- 
quate or  selfish  to  the  employer  or  to  organized  society.  And  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  an  organization  is  legal  in  itself,  it  does  not 
become  illegal  because  the  organization  directs  one  of  its  members  to 
state  the  reason  for  its  conduct. 

"  The  principles  quoted  above  recognize  the  legal  right  of  members  of 
an  organization  to  strike,  that  is,  to  cease  working  in  a  body  by  pre- 
arrangement  until  a  grievance  is  redressed,  and  they  enumerate  some 
things  that  may  be  treated  as  the  subject  of  a  grievance,  namely,  the 
desire  to  obtain  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor*  or  improved  rela- 
tions with  their  employers,  but  this  enumeration  does  not,  I  take  it,  pur- 
port to  cover  all  the  grounds  which  will  lawfully  justify  members  of  an 
organization  refusing,  In  a  body  and  by  prearrangement,  to  work.  The 
enumeration  is  illustrative  rather  than  comprehensive,  for  the  object  of 
such  an  organization  is  to  benefit  all  its  members  and  it  is  their  right  to 
strike,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  secure  any  lawful  benefit  to  the  several 
members  of  the  organization,  as,  for  instance,  to  secure  the  re-employ- 
ment of  a  member  they  regard  as  having  been  improperly  discharged, 
and  to  secure  from  an  employer  of  a  number  of  them  employment  for 
other  members  of  their  organization  who  may  be  out  of  employment, 
altliough  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  the  discharge  of  other  employees  who 
are  not  members. 

*'  And  whenever  the  courts  can  see  that  a  refusal  of  members  of  an 
organization  to  work  with  non-members  may  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
several  members,  it  will  not  assume  in  the  absence  of  a  finding  to  the 
contrary  that  the  object  of  such  refusal  was  solely  to  gratify  malice  and 
to  inflict  injury  upon  such  non-members." 

(^ Examining  more  discriminatingly  the  distinction  between  lawful 
and  unlawful  motives  for  a  strike  (i.  e.  self-interest  as  opposed  to 
malice  toward  another),  Ju  1^«  Parker  dissents  from  the  proposition 
that  a  strike  is  lawful  when  irs  purpose  is  to  help  its  members  and 
unlawful  when  its  purpose  is  merely  to  injure  non-members  : 

•*  It  seems  to  me  illogical  and  little  short  of  absurd  to  say  that  the 
every-day  acts  of  the  business  world,  apparently  within  the  domain  of 
competition,  may  be  either  lawful  or  unlawful  according  to  the  motive  of 
the  actor. ^  If  the  motive  be  good,  the  act  is  lawful;  if  it  be  bad,  the  act  is 
unlawful.  Within  all  the  authorities  upholding  the  principle  of  competition, 
if  the  motive  be  to  destroy  another's  business  in  order  to  secure  business 
for  yourself,  the  motive  is  good;  but,  according  to  a  few  recent  authorities, 
if  you  do  not  need  the  business,  or  do  not  wish  it,  then  the  motive  is  bad; 
and  scinie  court  may  say  to  a  jury,  who  are  generally  the  triers  of  fact, 
that  a  given  act  of  conipotltlon  which  destroyed  A's  business  was  legal  If 
the  act  was  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  secure 
to  himself  the  lK>ucflt  of  it.  but  illegal  if  its  purpose  was  to  destroy  A's 
business,  in  revenge  for  an  insult  given." 
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Keverthelesis,  for  the  purpose  of  discueeioTi  he  assumes  the 
distiDction  to  be  sound  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  in  the  present 
case  the  purpose  of  the  defendants  in  striking  was  primarily  to 
beneKt  themselves : 

"  Nowhere  throughout  the  finding  wlU  be  found  even  a  hint  that  a  strike 
was  ordered  or  a  noyficatlon  given  of  the  intention  to  order  a  strilce  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  any  other  result  than  that  of  securing  the 
discharge  of  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  association  and  the  substitution 
of  members  of  the  defendant  associations  in  their  place.  Such  a  purpose . 
Is  not  illegal  within  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Vann,  nor 
within  the  authorities  cited  therein;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  motive  is 
conceded  to  be  a  legal  one.  It  is  only  where  the  sole  purpose  is  to  do 
Injury  to  another,  or  the  act  Is  prompted  by  malice,  that  It  is  insisted  that 
the  act  becomes  illegal.  No  such  motive  is  alleged  in  that  finding.  It  is 
not  hinted  at.  On  the  contrary,  the  motive  which  always  underlies  com- 
petition is  asserted  to  have  been  the  animating  one.  It  is  beyond  the 
right  and  the  power  of  this  court  to  import  Into  that  finding,  in  contra- 
diction of  another  finding  or  otherwise,  the  further  finding  that  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  conduct  of  defendants  was  an  unlawful  one,  prompted 
by  malice  and  a  desire  to  do  Injury  to  plaintiffs  without  benefiting  the 
members  of  the  defendant  associations. 

"  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever  have  occurred  to  anyone  to  claim  that  there 
was  anything  in  that  finding  importing  a  different  motive  from  that 
specially  alleged  in  the  finding,  had  not  the  draftsman  characterized  the 
notice  given  to  the  employers  by  the  associations  of  their  intention  to 
strike  as  '  threats.' 

••The  defendant  associations,  as  appears  from  the  finding  quoted, 
wanted  to  put  their  men  in  the  place  of  certain  men  at  work  who  were 
non-members  working  for  smaller  pay,  and  they  set  about  doing  it  in  a 
perfectly  lawful  way.  They  determined  that  if  it  were  necessary  they 
would  bear  the  burden  and  expense  of  a  strike  to  accomplish  that  result, 
and  in  so  determining  they  were  clearly  within  their  rights,  as  all  agree. 
They  could  have  gone  upon  a  strike  without  offering  any  explanation  until 
the  contractors  should  have  come  in  distress  to  the  ofiScers  of  the  associa- 
tions asking  the  reason  for  the  strike.  Then,  after  explanations,  the  non- 
members  would  have  been  discharged  and  the  men  of  defendant  associa- 
tions sent  back  to  work.  Instead  of  taking  that  course,  they  chose  to 
inform  the  contractors  of  their  determination  and  the  reason  for  it 

"  It  Is  the  giving  of  this  information,  a  simple  notification  of  their 
determination,  which  it  was  right  and  proper  and  rea.^onable  to  give,  that 
has  been  characterized  as  *  threats '  by  the  Special  Term,  and  which  has 
led  to  no  Inconsiderable  amount  of  misunderstanding  since.  But  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  employed  by  the  court  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  the  defendant  associations  had  the  absolute  right  to  threaten  to  do 
that  which  they  had  the  right  to  do.  Having  the  right  to  insist  that 
plaintiff's  men  be  discharged  and  defendants'  men  put  in  their  place  if  the 
services  of  the  other  members  of  the  organization  were  to  be  retained. 
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they  also  had  the  right  to  threaten  that  none  of  their  men  would  stay 
unless  their  members  could  have  all  the  work  there  was  to  do. 

*'A  man  has  a  right  under  the  law  to  start  a  store  and  to  sell  at  such 
reduced  prices  that  he  is  able  in  a  short  time  to  driye  the  other  store- 
keepers in  his  vicinity  out  of  business,  when,  having  possession  of  the 
trade,  he  finds  himself  soon  able  to  recover  the  loss  sustained  while  ruin- 
ing the  others.  Such  has  been  the  law  for  centuries.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  doctrine  has  generally  been  accepted  that  free  com- 
petition is  worth  more  to  society  than  it  costs,  and  that,  on  this  ground, 
the  infliction  of  damages  is  privileged.  (Commonwealth  v  Hunt,  4  Metcalf ,. 
411,  434.) 

**  Nor  could  this  storekeeper  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  scheme 
because,  instead  of  hiding  his  purpose,  he  openly  declared  to  those  store- 
keepers that  he  intended  to  drive  them  out  of  business  in  order  that  he 
might  later  profit  thereby.  Nor  would  it  avail  such  storekeepers,  in  the 
event  of  their  bringing  an  action  to  restrain  him  from  accomplishing  their 
ruin  by  underselling  them,  to  persuade  the  trial  court  to  characterize  the 
notification  as  a  '  threat,'  for  on  review  the  answer  would  be:  A  man  may 
threaten  to  do  that  which  the  law  says  he  may  do,  provided  that,  within 
the  rules  laid  down  in  those  cases,  his  motive  is  to  help  himself. 

"A  labor  organization  is  endowed  with  precisely  the  same  legal  light  as 
is  an  individual  to  threaten  to  do  that  which  it  may  lawfully  do.** 

Judge  Parker  does  not  discuss  the  authorities,  but  quotes  from 
some  of  the  earlier  British  statutes  defining  the  rights  of  workmen 
to  show  that  the  early  precedents  while  "  entirely  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  statute  law  of  England,  are  hostile  not  only  to  the 
^tatute  law  of  this  country  but  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions." 
The  leading  English  case  (Allen  v.  Flood),  it  may  be  remarked^ 
is  very  similar  to  the  present  case  and  was  similarly  decided. 
It  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  great  victory  for  the  working- 
men,  but  did  not  give  the  satisfaction  that  was  expected.*  It 
was  soon  seen  that  the  sanctification  thus  given  to  the  theory  of 
unrestricted  freedom  of  contract  might  easily  lead  to  the  economic 
tyranny  of  the  strong;  that  what  was  law  for  combinations 
of  workingmen  must  also  be  law  for  combinations  of .  employers; 
that  unlimited  freedom  of  competition  would  permit  and  even 
encourage  the  formation  of  syndicates  and  trusts  by  means  of 
factors'  agreements  and  of  the  *' cut-throat "  competition  and  under- 
selling in  one  locality  made  possible  by  exorbitant  charges  in  other 
localities  where  competition  was  absent ;  that  by  breaking  down  the 
time-honored  distinction  between  fair  and  unfair  competition,  the 

*8ee  "  TJie  Bntiah  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Proportj  Act  and  its  Opention  "  in  the  Bal- 
letin  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  ol  Labor,  March  1001. 


ri 
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decision  would  encourage  the  growth  of  monopolies.  The  result  in 
England  has  been  a  reaction  and  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest 
court  has,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Vann,  "carefully  limited  and 
explained,  if  not  virtually  overruled"'  the  case  of  Allen  v. 
Flood*! 

Constitutionality  of  the  Ten  Hour  Bakeshop  Law. 

The  bakeshop  law  enacted  in  1895  and  now  constituting  Article 
VIII  of  the  general  labor  law  limits  the  hours  of  labor  in  bakery 
and  confectionery  establishments  to  ten  a  day  and  permits  no 
overtime  save  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on 
Saturday.  Its  validity  having  been  questioned,  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Department,  has  now 
decided  that  it  is  not  unconstitutional. 

The  test  case  originated  in  Utica,  where  a  master  baker,  Joseph 
Lochner,  was  arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  Deputy  Factory 
Inspector  O'Rourke,  to  whom  an  employee  had  given  affidavits 
that  he  had  worked  in  Lochner's  bakery  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
In  the  Oneida  county  court  Lochner  was  convicted  of  violating  the 
law  and  from  that  judgment  he  took  an  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
the  statute  unwarrantably  impairs  the  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Appellate  Division,  by  a  divided  court, 
holds  that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  any  right,  but  simply  regu- 
lates the  business ;  the  defendant  is  not  deprived  of  any  right  or 
privilege  which  is  not  denied  to  others  in  a  similar  business.  The 
rule  is  that  when  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use,  or  carries  on  a 
business  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he  holds  the  property 
and  carries  on  the  business  subject  to  the  police  power  of  the  State 
to  regulate  or  control  its  use,  so  as  to  protect  and  preserve  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  general  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
public.  A  bakery  and  confectionery  establishment  comes  within 
the  rule.  The  decision  thus  agrees  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  in  People  v.  Havnor,  which  in  1896  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  the  anti-Sunday  barbering  law  on  the  ground  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State. 

Justice  Davy  writes  the  prevailing  opinion,  which  is  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Spring  and  Hiscock  and  dissented  from  by  Judges 

*Iii  Quinn  y.  LeAtbem  five  oonourring  opinions  were  written  by  the  law  Lords  which  nnan- 
imoasly  held  that  **  a  combination  of  two  or  more,  witboat  jnstifloation  or  exenae,  to  injure  a 
man  in  his  trade  by  inducing  bis  customers  or  servants  to  break  their  oontracts  with  bim,  or  not 
todsal  witb  him,  or  continue  in  his  employmeot,  is,  it  it  results  in  damage  to  bim,  actionable." 
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McLennan  and  Williams.     After  discufesing  the  eases  on  the  police 
power,  Judge  Davy  says: 

"  It  Is  very  important  for  the  health  of  the  community  that  bakers 
should  supply  the  people  with  wholesome  bread  and  pure  food.  The 
people  are  interested  In  the  business;  it  Is  of  so  much  public  interest  that 
the  Legislature,  under  the  police  power  of  the  State,  may  control  the 
business  by  any  regulation  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  public  health. 
The  regulations  instituted  by  this  statute  were  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  the  employees  and  giving  the  public  pure  and  whole- 
some bread  and  other  articles  of  food  sold  by  bakers.  These  establish- 
ments are  compelled  to  do  baking  during  the  nighttime,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply their  customers  in  the  morning.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  have 
their  ovens  heated  day  and  night,  and  their  employees  are  required  to 
work  more  hours  each  day  than  men  usually  work  who  are  engaged  in 
other  kinds  of  business.  When  we  consider  the  intense  heat  of  the  rooms 
where  baking  is  done,  and  the  flour  that  floats  in  the  air  and  is  breathed 
by  those  who  worfc  in  bakeries,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  pro- 
longed labor  day  and  night,  subject  to  those  conditions,  might  produce 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  human  system,  so  that  the  employees  would 
not  be  capable  of  doing  their  work  well  and  supplying  the  public  with 
wholesome  food.  The  Legislature  no  doubt  recognized  the  fact  that  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  pos- 
sible from  their  employees,  who,  from  fear  of  being  discharged,  are  often 
induced  to  comply  with  the  employer's  request  to  work  during  both  day 
and  night,  and  the  Legislature  evidently  reached  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  ten  houi*^'  labor  each  day  might  be  Injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  employees." 

Constitutionality  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law. 

Since  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1901,  declared  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  clause  of  the  Labor  Law  unconstitutionni, 
some  uncertainty  has  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  eight  hour 
clause  in  the  same  section  of  the  Labor  Law.  As  previously  noted 
in  the  Bulletin  (December,  page  312,  and  March,  page  47),  two 
county  courts  have  held  the  eight  hour  law  uoconstitutional.  One 
of  these  cases  (that  against  the  Orange  County  Road  Construction 
Company)  was  appealed  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  on  June  13  was  decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Second  Department.  The  court,  in  unani- 
mously reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Orange  county  court  and 
affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  followed  the  decision  in 
People  V.  Warren,  77  Hun,  120,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1894  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight  hour  section  of  the 
Buffalo  city  charter.     The  opinion  is  reprinted  below  in  full : 

Section  384-h  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that  any  person  or  corporation 
who,  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  require 
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more  than  eight  hours*  work  for  a  day's  labor  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^ 
and  on  conylctlon  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  violation  of  this  statutory  provision. 
A  demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  indictment  and  sustained  by  the 
CJounty  Court;  and  from  the  Judgment  entered  upon  such  demurrer  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

The  decision  of  the  court  below  was  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  section  of  the  Penal  Ck)de  upon  which  the  Indictment  is  founded  is 
unconstitutional.  This  conclusion  appears  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
county  Judge  to  have  been  induced  largely  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel.  Rogers  v.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.,  1)> 
although  he  concedes  that  the  question  considered  here  was  not  dlriectly 
Involved  there. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  later  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  People  ex  rel.  Lentilhon  v.  Coler  (168  N.  Y.,  6)  that  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  Rodgers  case  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  anywise  controlling  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  which  prohibits  more 
than  eight  hours  of  work  in  any  calendar  day  under  contract  with  the 
State  or  a  municipal  corporation.  That  question  is  yet  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  constitutionality  of  such  legislation,  however,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered and  sustained  in  the  appellate  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
(People  V.  Warren,  77  Hun,  120.)  An  act  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  passed  in  1891,  contained  this  provision:  "  Nor  shall  any  man 
or  set  of  men  be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours  except  in  case  of  necessity,  in  which  case  pay  for  such 
labor  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  time  in  excess  of 
such  eight  hours."  The  General  Term  of  the  Fifth  Department,  speak- 
ing through  Dwight,  P.  J.,  unanimously  refused  to  hold  that  this  enact- 
ment was  violative  either  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Constitution  of  this  State.  The  opinion  of  the  presiding  Justice  to  this 
effect  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Lewis,  Haight  and  Bradley. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  subsequently  instituted 
the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  that  the  amendment  of  the  Buffalo  charter 
there  in  question  was  not  penal  in  its  character  and  could  not  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  indictment  of  any  person  for  misdemeanor  (People  ex  rel. 
Warren  v.  Beck,  144  N.  Y.,  225);  but  this  decision  did  not  deny  or  question 
in  any  respect  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  restricting  the  period  of 
labor  upon  municipal  contracts  to  a  day  of  eight  hours.  An  instructive 
reference  to  this  Warren  case  will  be  found  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (160  N.  Y.,  on  page  34). 

Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  we  find  the  fact  to  be  that  the  only 
authorttatlve  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  legislation  as  is  attacked  in  the  case  at  bar  Is  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Fifth  Department  uphold- 
ing a  statute  of  this  chariacter,  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Warren  (supra). 
We  think  that  this  decision  should  be  deemed  controlling  until  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  passed  upon  the  question. 

It  follows  that  the  Judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  Judgment  directed 
disallowing  the  demurrer. 
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Constitutionality  of  Tenement  House  Act. 

The  tenement  house  act  of  1901  (chapter  334,  approved  April  12) 
provided  that,  houses  in  course  of  construction  should  be  governed 
by  the  existing  laws,  but  that  houses  for  which  plans  were  filed  after 
April  10  should  be  built  under  the  new  act.  George  Herdje,  of 
Brooklyn,  filed  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building  on  April  12, 
some  hours  before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  on  the  same  day 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  structure.  The  city 
obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court  restraining  him  from 
the  construction  of  buildings  not  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  act,  and  Herdje  appealed  the  case  on  the  ground  that 
inasmuch  as  a  permit  had  been  granted  in  accordance  with  laws 
actually  in  force,  and  he  had  made  a  contract  to  build  upon  the  land, 
his  inchoate  right  to  build  became  an  absolute  property  right,  and 
that,  the  tenement  house  act  destroyed  this  right,  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  and  was  therefore  unconstitutional.  In 
reviewing  the  case  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department, 
unanimously  sustained  the  injunction  and  affirmed  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  as  "  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health,  morals  and  safety."  (City  of  New  York  v. 
Herdje,  68  App.  Div.  370.) 

Relation  of  Profit  Sharing  to  Wages. 
Section  8  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  a  receiver  of  a  partnership 
or  corporation  to  give  preference  to  the  wages  of  employees  above 
every  other  debt  or  claim.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Alfred  Dolge  &  Son,  who  had  established  a  scheme  of  profit 
sharing,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  amounts  due  the 
employees  under  such  scheme  were  entitled  to  preference  as  wages. 
The  trial  coui-t  (Onondaga  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court) 
decided  in  the  negative  and  its  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  the  March  term. 
The  official  reporter  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  case 
(70  App.  Div.  517): 

A  firm,  desiring  to  share  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  business  with  its 
employees,  adopted  a  plan  known  as  the  "  Earnings  Division  Accounts/' 
which  embraced  pension,  insurance  and  endowment  features.  The  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  respective  features  were  embodied  in  laws 
called  respectively  the  Pension  Law,  Insurance  Law  and  Law  of  Endow- 
ment Each  of  these  laws  contained  the  following  provision:  "It  is 
distinctly  understood  that  all  and  every  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  are 
voluntary  on  behalf  of  said  house  of  Alfred  Dolge,  and  that  this  law 
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does  not,  nor  does  any  of  the  provisions  herein  contained,  confer  any  legal 
right  or  create  any  legal  right  in  favor  of  any  employee  of  said  house 
mentioned  herein,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  -whomsoever,  nor  any  legal 
Uabillty  on  behalf  of  said  house  of  Alfred  Dolge,  or  of  said  Alfred  Dolge, 
either  in  law  or  in  equity."  The  preamble  to  the  laws  stated  that  it  was 
entirely  discretionary  with  the  firm  to  say  how  much  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  business  should  be  set  aside  for  distribution  among  the  employees. 

Upon  entering  the  service  each  employee  received  a  pass  book  contain- 
ing a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  the  various  laws.  Each  year  the  pass 
book  was  called  in  and  the  amount  to  which  the  employee  was  entitled 
entered  therein. 

After  the  plan  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved and  a  permanent  receiver  was  appointed.  No  funds  had  been  set 
apart  out  of  the  assets  of  the  business  for  the  payment  of  the  amounts 
entered  in  the  pass  books. 

Held,  that  the  employees  did  not  have  a  valid  claim  against  the  receiver 
for  the  amounts  credited  to  them  in  the  pass  books; 

That  the  crediting  of  such  amounts  in  the  pass  books  did  not  create  a 
valid  gift  thereof,  and  that  the  facts  did  not  sustain  the  contention  that 
they  represented  wages; 

That,  assuming  that  such  amounts  did  represent  wages  which  the  em- 
ployees had  contributed  to  the  business,  the  claims  of  the  employees  for 
such  amounts  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  preference  under  section  8  of 
the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415),  providing  that,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  of  a  partnership,  the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the 
partnership  shall  be  preferrted  to  every  other  debt  or  claim,  as  the  wages 
so  contributed  lost  their  character  as  such  by  the  contribution  and  became 
mere  claims  for  money  loaned. 

Trade  Union  Benefit  Insurance. 

In  the  case  of  Hart  v.  Adams  Cylinder  and  Web  Press  Printers' 
Association  No.  51  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  the 
Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  at  the  March  term  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  municipal  court  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  union.  The  particulars  follow  (69  App. 
Div.  578): 

One  of  the  organizers  of  a  trade  union  which  had  a  limited  insurance 
charter,  made  an  agreement  with  Martin  Hart,  who  had  been  suspended 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  under  which  the  latter  was  to  be  re-instated 
upon  the  payment  of  his  arrears,  in  instalments  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars 
per  month  untU  the  amount  thereof  was  paid.  Pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment Hart  made  four  payments  of  five  dollars  each.  Thereafter,  when 
he  was  at  home,  sick  in  bed,  his  employer  paid  the  balance  of  his  arrears 
of  dues,  amounting  to  seventy-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Five  days 
later  Hart  died. 

In  an  action  brought  by  his  widow  against  the  trade  union  to  recover 
the  funeral  benefit  which  the  trade  union  undertook  to  pay  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  its  members,  it  appeared  that  a  by-law  of  the  defendant  pro- 
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Tided  that  a  member  in  arrears  for  dues  *'  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
for  sick  benefits  or  funeral  allowance  during  the  time  such  arrearages 
remain  unpaid,  and  for  six  months  after  the  settlement  of  such  arrear- 
ages," and  that  the  same  provision  existed  as  to  a  new  member. 

Heldf  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover; 

That  such  a  by-law  was  reasonable,  especially  as  the  effect  thereof  was 
to  place  re-instated  members  on  an  equal  footing  with  new  members. 

Master's  Right  to  Discharge  Servant. 

William  L.  Burt,  employed  to  manage  horses  on  the  farm  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Catlin,  was  discharged  by  the  latter  for  assaulting  his 
superintendent  in  an  altercation  over  the  removal  of  a  horse  from 
one  stall  to  another.  Burt  then  sued  Catlin  for  alleged  illegal  term- 
ination of  his  contract  of  employment. 

At  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  County  Court  of  Westchester 
county  the  jury  awarded  damages  to  the  extent  of  $390,  but  the 
court  set  aside  the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  Appeal  from 
this  order  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Second  De- 
partment, which  unanimously  reversed  the  order  and  affirmed  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  holding  that  his  resentment  of  the  superin- 
tendent's charge  of  falsehood,  in  the  manner  stated,  "  could  not 
harm  the  master  in  any  essential  respect."     (65  App.  Div.,  456.) 

Employers'  Liability. 

[NoTE.>Ko  attempt  is  made  to  record  nnder  ^is  beading  all  the  decisions  repoited  aa  to  the 
liability  of  emplojers  for  negligence  which  results  in  injaries  to  employees;  the  cases  of 
negligence  reported  inolade  the  following  :  (t)  All  decisions  of  courts  of  record  which  inrolve 
interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law,  (2)  all  decisions  of  the  Goart  of  Appeals,  (3)  final  decisions  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt,  and  (4)  snch  other  decisions  as  may  seem  of 
interest  by  leason  oi  peculiar  circumstances.] 

Scaffolding — Labob  Law  Constrdkd. — In  the  case  of  Chaffee 
V.  Union  Dry  Dock  Co.  (OS  App.  Div.  578)  the  plaintiff  had 
obtained  $3,500  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  through  the 
falling  of  a  scaffold  while  he  was  at  work  upon  a  vessel  being  built 
at  the  Union  dry  dock  in  Buffalo  Nov.  8,  1900.  The^  defendants 
had  sought  exemption  from  liability  on  the  familiar  principle  that 
the  construction  of  scaffolding  was  a  matter  of  detail  which  might 
be  delegated  by  the  employer  to  the  employee;  but  the  trial  justice 
ruled  against  this  defense  on  the  ground  that  the  Lal)or  Law 
(§  18,  ch.  415,  Laws  of  1897)  imposed  upon  the  employer  a  duty, 
which  could  not  be  delegated,  of  exercising  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  to  make  the  scaffolding  safe  and  proper.  In  appealing 
from   the  judgment,  the  principal  point  made  by  the  employers' 
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counsel  was  that  a  ship  is  not  a  "structure  "  within  the  meaning  of 
section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  Appellate  Division,  Fourth 
Department,  at  the  January  term  unanimously  affirmed  the 
judgment,  saying  that — 

"  The  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  insure  greater  protection  and 
security  for  workmen.  The  courts  hare  established  the  rule  that  an  em- 
ployer might  relieye  himself  from  any  personal  responsibility  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  scaffold.  This  statute  revoked  such  rule  and  placed  upon 
him  the  obligation  of  a  personal  duty  to  exercise  proper  care  to  make  such 
construction  safe  for  the  men  who  might  be  called  to  go  upon  it.  The 
underlying  thought,  of  course,  was  that  a  scaffold  by  its  yery  nature 
would  be  raised  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  ground  and  that  a 
faulty  or  negligent  construction  causing  it  to  give  way  would  in  many 
cases  result  in  serious  injuries  to  those  who  were  upon  it.  The  Injury 
of  workmen  falling  by  reason  of  defective  scaffolds  was  the  thing  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  an  entirely  immaterial  circumstance  before  this  general 
purpose  whether  the  scaffold  should  happen  to  be  around  a  house,  a  bam, 
a  vessel  or  a  flag  pole.  If  it  fell  forty  feet  the  man  upon  it  would  be 
injured  in  one  case  as  readily  as  in  the  other,  and  it  was  against  that 
injury  that  the  Legislature  sought  to  guard  by  imposing  additional  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  employer  in  favor  of  the  employee  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  word 
*  structure ',  measured  by  its  derivation,  means  something  which  is  ar- 
ranged, built  or  constructed  »  ♦  ♦  Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  and 
wording  of  the  statute  and  the  fair  meaning  of  the  word,  we  think  it  would 
be  narrow  and  indefensible  for  us  to  hold  that  the  statute  applied  to  a 
scaffold  around  a  building  ten  feet  square  and  not  to  one  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  huU  of  a  vessel  400  feet  long,  48  feet  wide  and  nearly 
30  feet  high." 

Negligence — Machi^iery  in  Coubse  of  Construction  Need 
Not  Be  Coverkd— Labor  Law  Construed. — In  the  case  of  Foster  v. 
The  International  Paper  Co.  (71  App.  Div.  47),  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  at  the  April  term,  with  one  dissenting 
voice,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  (upon  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  for  $11,000  damages)  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  of  the  ease  prepared  by  the  ofBcial  reporter: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  and  other  employees  of  the 
defendant  were  engaged  in  installing  new  machinery  in  the  defendant's 
mlU;  that  on  the  day  of  the  accident  he  and  another  employee  of  the 
defendant  went  Into  the  cellar  of  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
belt  on  a  revolving  shaft;  that  while  they  were  so  engaged,  the  belt  slipped; 
that  as  it  slipped  the  plaintiff  stepped  back  against  the  shaft  and  that 
a  sprocket  wheel  attached  to  the  shaft  or  the  set  screws  by  which  it  was 
fastened,  caught  in  his  clothes  and  drew  him  around  the  shaft,  striking 
him  against  the  wall  and  causing,  him  to  sustain  severe  Injuries. 
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The  shaft  had  been  in  position  about  three  weeks.  A  portion  of  the 
shafting  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  running  some  machinery  in  the . 
mill  for  about  a  week,  but  at  the  time  the  accident  happened  that  portion  * 
of  the  shaft  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  and  the  belt  which  tne 
plaintiff  was  trying  to  adjust  were  being  used  for  the  first  time.  The 
sprocket  wheel  had  never  been  used  and  could  not  be  used  until  a  chain 
attachment  had  been  put  into  place.  The  mill  was  not  in  operation,  but 
the  shaft  was  kept  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  new 
machinery. 

Held,  that,  upon  the  evidence,  the  court  was  not  justified  in  instructing 
the  jury  that  the  defendant  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law 
(Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415,  §  81)  by  failing  to  protect  and  guard  the  sprocket 
wheel  or  shaft; 

That  the  Labor  Law  does  not  require  an  employer  to  cover  or  guard 
machinery  in  the  course  of  construction,  so  that  persons  engaged  In  the 
construction  of  it  will  not  be  Injured. 

Negltgenob — Assumption  of  Risk — Burden  of  Proof. — On 
April  8tli  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  a  case  (Dowd  v.  N.  Y.,  O. 
&  W.  Ry.  Co.,  170  N.  Y.  459)  which  involved  the  practice  of 
"  kicking "  or  shunting  cars  in  railroad  yards  and  in  which  the 
court  defined  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  through  mere 
continuance  in  employment.  Michael  Dowd,  who  was  employed  as 
a  car  repairer  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
was  at  work  under  a  car  standing  on  a  switch  in  the  yards  at 
Sidney,  August  31,  1892,  when  a  train  was  shifted  upon  the  same 
track.  After  the  train  had  been  severed  from  the  engine,  it  got 
beyond  the  control  of  the  single  trainman  on  board  and  collided 
with  the  car  under  which  Dowd  was  working,  running  over  and 
killing  him.  Dowd's  widow  sued  the  company  for  damages  and 
obtained  judgment,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division, 
Fourth  Department,  in  1901,  and  now  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
nearly  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  accident.  Upon  the 
trial,  it  appeared  that  in  accordance  with  *the  company's  rules, 
Dowd  had  placed  the  proper  signals  at  the  rear  of  the  train  under 
which  he  was  working.  The  company  maintained  that  its  rules 
were  adequate,  while  the  plaintiff  maintained  and  the  jury  found 
that  they  were  insufficient.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals :  "While  the  rales  of  the  defendant  might  be  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  standing  cars  from  an  approaching  train,  which 
having  an  engine  attached  could  be  controlled,  the  inference  was 
permissible  that  they  were  inadequate  as  against  a  train  moving 
without  an  engine  on  a  descending  grade,  through  momentum 
acquired  before  the  engine  was  cut  off.     *    *    *    The  principle 
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that  Bervants  assame  the  risks  of  the  business  is  qualified  by  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  protect  them  from  unnecessary  hazards, 
including  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants,  by  making  such 
reasonable  rules  as  the  situation  requires.  (Abel  v.  D.  &  H.  Canal 
Co.  128  N.  r.  662)."  The  contention  of  the  defendant  that  the 
decedent,  if  he  knew  of  the  practice  of  shunting  that  caused  his 
death  and  continued  to  work  without  any  promise  by  the  defendant 
to  correct  its  methods,  thereby  assumed  the  danger  and  waived  any 
claim  for  damages  on  account  thereof,  is  answered  by  the  court  with 
the  assertion  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  such  knowledge  of  the  risk 
rests  upon  the  defendant  and  not  upon  the  plaintiff  and  that  the 
evidence  did  not  conclusively  establish  the  fact  of  such  knowledge. 

Neoliqbnoe — Assumption  of  Risk — FELLow-SEBVAin. — A  car 
inspector  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  who,  while  vol- 
untarily engaged  in  assisting  the  conductor  of  a  shifting  engine,  and 
not  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  car  inspector,  goes  between  two 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  uncoupling  them,  assumes  the  risk  incident 
thereto ;  and  if  he  is  killed  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  engine 
backing  other  cars  against  those  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
uncouple,  the  railroad  company  is  not  liable  for  the  damages 
resulting  from  his  death,  especially  where  it  appears  that  when  he 
went  between  the  cars  he  did  not  station  a  man  by  the  side  thereof, 
as  required  by  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  railroad  company  for  the 
protection  of  car  inspectors,  and  which  had  been  communicated  to 
the  deceased.  If  the  engineer  of  the  shifting  engine  was  negligent 
in  pushing  cars  against  those  which  the  deceased  was  endeavoring  to 
uncouple,  it  was  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased 
and  not  of  the  master  (Devoe  v.  N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  Ry.  Co.,  70 
App.  Div.  495,  wherein  the  court,  Fourth  Department,  at  the  March 
term,  unanimously  reversed  judgment,  with  verdict  of  $7,000 
damages,  and  ordered  a  new  trial). 

Negligence  —  Assumption  of  Risk  When  Emploteb  Has 
Promised  to  Provide  Safety  Appliakob. — A  case  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance  was  decided  by  a  divided  court  at  the  March 
term  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  which  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  (carrying  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  for  $5,120  damages)  and  ordered  a  new  trial.    The  case 
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was  that  of  Rice  v.  Eureka  Paper  Co.,  70  App.  Div.  336,  Bumma- 
rized  as  follows : 

A  factory  employee  engia^ed  in  opeiuitlng  a  ra&  cutter  which  is  not 
fitted  with  a  belt  shifter  or  other  device  by  which  it  can  t>e  stopped 
quickly  in  case  of  emergency,  and  who  is  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  absence  oC  such  appUances,  assumes  the  risk  incident 
thereto  and  cannot  recover  damages  from  his  employer  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his  hand  becom* 
ing  caught  in  the  material  which  he  is  feeding  into  the  machine  and  that 
he  is  unable  to  stop  it  In  time  to  escape  injury.  Evidence  that  the  acci- 
dent occurred  early  on  a  Wednesday  morning  and  that  on  the  previous 
Saturday  the  employee  narrowly  escaped  meeting  with  a  similar  injury 
and  at  once  called  the  attention  of  his  superior  to  it,  and  stated  to  him 
that  he  would  stop  work  upon  the  machine  that  Saturday  night,  when 
his  contract  of  hiring  expired,  unless  a  belt  shifter  was  placed  on  the 
machine;  and  that  his  superior,  who  represented  the  employer,  assured 
him  that  a  belt  shifter  would  be  put  upon  the  machine  the  first  part  of  the 
following  week,  and  that  the  employee  continued  to  work  upon  the 
machine  solely  in  reliance  upon  that  promise,  does  not  render  the  employer 
liable — it  appearing  that  the  accident  happened  before  the  expiivition  of 
the  time  within  which  the  master  pitomised  that  a  belt  shifter  would  be 
placed  upon  the  machine. 

Judge  Spring  dissented  from  the  decision  on  the  grounds  set 
forth  below  :^ 

"  The  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risks  is  contractural  in  its  nature,  and, 
of  course,  the  parties  by  agreement  can  fix  their  relation.  When  the 
machinery  is  defective  the  master  may  not  desire  to  shut  down  his  plant, 
but  prefer  to  take  the  hazard  of  an  accident  to  one  of  his  employees.  He 
therefore  says  to  him:  *  Go  on  and  perform  the  work  as  you  have  done 
before  and  in  a  few  days  when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  business  I  will  remedy 
the  defect.'  The  servant  assents  to  this  and  is  injured  because  of  the 
defect,  and  within  the  time  stipulated  for  making  the  repairs.  It  is  no 
more  than  fair  that  upon  a  state  of  facts  like  this  that  the  servant  should 
be  relieved  from  assuming,  the  risks  by  implication  imposed  upon  him 
when  the  danger  is  obvious.  The  only  reasonable  interpretation  that  can 
be  put  upon  the  promise  of  the  defendant's  manager  is  that  it  was  expected 
to  shift  the  liability  to  the  defendant.  Unless  this  is  true  the  promise  of 
the  defendant  is  meaningless  and  does  not  inure  at  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  master  gets  his  work  done,  keeps  his  max^hinery  moving 
upon  the  strength  of  his  promise,  and  still  if  injury  occurs  the  plaintiff 
cannot  recover,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  prevailing  opinion  is  true,  because 
he  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  defect.  The  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  provide  reasonably  safe  machinery.  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  these  cases.  He  becomes  aware  that  he  has  failed  to  do  this. 
Notwithstanding  this  increased  peril,  he  urges  his  servant  to  continue  work 
on  this  dangerous  machinery,  promising  to  repair  it  within  a  definite  time, 
and  it  is  Just  he  should  stand  the  consequences.    In  an  airrangement 
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of  this  kind  the  defendant  by  reason  of  greater  ability,  greater  contact 
with  men  and  more  experience,  has,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  farm,  the 
long  end  of  the  evener,  and  should  be  held  to  the  legitimate  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  promise  he  has  made." 

Nbgltgbnob — Assumption  op  Risk. — In  Di  Pietro  v.  Empire 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department, 
at  the  March  term,  unanimously  reversed  the  jndgment  of  the  trial 
court  (verdict  of  $1,500  damages)  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The 
case  is  summarized  as  follows  in  the  oflScial  reports  (70  App.  Div. 
501): 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting,  from  the  death  of 
the  plaintiff's  intestate,  it  appeared  that,  while  two  workmen  in  the 
defendant's  cement  mill  were  engaged  in  removing  belts  from  a  brol^en 
shaft,  the  intestate,  who  was  employed  in  another  department  of  the  mill, 
where  his  duties  were  not  at  all  dangerous,  volunteered  to  assist  them. 
Thirteen  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  mill  was  a  scaffolding,  consisting  of 
two  planks,  one  ten  inches  wide  and  the  other  twelve  Inches  wide,  the 
twelve-inch  plank  being  placed  on  top.  These  planks  extended  close  to 
some  shafting  and  some  unguarded  cogwheels.  This  scaffold  was  not 
designed  for  employees  to  stand  upon  while  removing  belts,  for  which 
purpose  the  defendant  had  provided  ladders.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  the  intestate  got  upon  the  scaJfold  and  iiemaiued  tliere  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  room  was  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  the 
proximity  of  the  shafting  and  cogwheels  and  that  he  was  notified  by  his 
companions  that  the  scaifolding  was  a  dangerous  place.  After  the  work 
of  removing  the  belts  was  completed  it  was  discovered  that  the  intestate 
had  been  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  cogwheels.  No  one  saw  just  how 
the  accident  occurred  or  what  was  the  cause  thereof. 

Held,  that  the  danger  of  working  upon  the  scaffold  while  the  machinery 
was  in  motion  was  obvious  to  the  intestate  and  that  he  assumed  the  risk 
incident  thereto,  and  that  a  judgment  entered  upon  a  verdict  In  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  should  be  reversed. 

Sdpbbintendbnt's  Nkgliqknoe  That  of  a  Co-Sbrvant. —  A 
master  who  intrusts  the  work  of  removing,  by  the  use  of  dynamite, 
hardened  refuse  material  from  the  base  of  a  blast  furnace  stack  to 
a  competent  and  experienced  servant,  and  who  directs  another 
servant,  who  knows  that  dynamite  is  being  used  but  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  the  use  thereof,  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  neglects 
to  inform  such  inexperienced  servant  that  the  work  is  dangerous,  is 
not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  inexperienced  servant  from 
the  premature  explosion  of  the  dynamite,  caused  solely  by  the 
negligent  and  careless  action  of  the  experienced  servant  in  attempt- 
ing to  tamp  the  dynamite  with  an  iron  rod  instead  of  a  wooden  one 
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when  he  might  have  had  either.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  the 
master's  euptrintendent  saw  that  the  dynamite  was  being  tamped 
with  an  iron  rod  and  negligently  permitted  the  use  of  such  a  rod  to 
continue  does  not  render  the  master  liable,  as  the  superintendent'^ 
negligence  in  that  regard  related  to  a  detail  of  the  work  as  to  which 
the  superintendent  and  the  injured  servant  were  fellow-servants. 
(Appeal  from  a  verdict  of  $2,500  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  in 
Erie  county  to  the  heirs  of  the  employee  killed  in  the  manner 
described.  The  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  the 
January  term,  unanimously  set  aside,  the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new 
trial     O'Brien  v.  Buffalo  Furnace  Co.,  68  App.  Div.  451.) 

Nfqlioemoe. — William  White  was  employed  by  the  West  Shore 
Bailroad  as  a  flagman  and  track  walker  in  the  vicinity  of  Storm 
King  on  the  Hudson  river.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  4, 
1898,  White  left  his  home  a't  Cornwall  to  go  to  work  as  the  night 
flagman  and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  The  night  was  a  very 
stormy  one  and  the  next  day  the  shanty  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
flagman  while  awaiting  trains  to  be  signaled  was  found  in  the  river. 
Six  months  later,  July  25, 1899,  the  corpse  of  a  man  was  found  in 
the  river  at  West  Point,  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  shanty. 
The  body  could  not  be  identified  from  its  physical  traits,  but  the 
clothing  was  sufficiently  identified  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
corpse  was  that  of  the  missing  flagman.  White's  widow  sued  the 
company  for  damages  on  the  ground  of  negligence,  because  the 
flagman's  shanty  had  not  been  adequately  secured  ;  but  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  the  Orange  County  trial  term,  dismissed  the  complaint  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  proved  that  White  was  in  the 
shanty  when  it  was  blown  into  the  river,  whereas  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  on  the  night  of  the  storm  the  wind  was  strong 
enough  to  have  blown  a  man  into  the  river  while  he  was  engaged 
in  patrolling  the  track.  The  Appellate  Division,  Second  Depart- 
ment, at  the  January  term  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  holding  that  the  complaint  was  properly  dis- 
missed, as  a  finding  that  White  was  in  the  shanty  when  it  was  blown 
into  the  river  would  be  based  upon  mere  speculation.  (White  v.' 
N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  68  App.  Div.  209.) 

Nkgligenob — Hiring  of  a  Hoisteb  and  Liabiuty  for  Mistakb 
OF  THE  Engineer. — Subcontractors  at  work  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  who,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  their  materials,  hire 
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<laring  a  portion  of  each  day  a  hod-hoister  erected  and  controlled 
by  another  contractor,  and  operated  by  his  engineer,  are  not  liable 
to  one  of  their  own  employees  who  sustains  injuries  in  consequence 
of  the  engineer's  failure  to  stop  the  hoister  at  the  top  floor  of  the 
bnilding,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  the  employee,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  hoister  was  not  litted  with  appliances 
which  would  prevent  it  from  ascending  beyond  the  top  floor, 
especially  where  it  appears  that  the  hod-hoister  in  question  was  the 
only  one  in  the  building  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
it  was  unsafe,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subcontractors  could 
have  built  such  an  elevator  in  the  building  or  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  furnish  their  employees  with  a  machine  to  distribute  the  material 
used  by  them.  (Duffy  v.  Williams,  71  App.  Div.  110,  in  which 
the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  April  term,  with 
one  dissenting  voice,  affirmed  judgment  in  favor  of  the  xJefendants.) 
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Permitting  Legislative  Regulation  of  the  Conditions  of  Labor  Upon  Public 
Work  of  Municipalities. 

CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

Of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  proposing  amendment  to  article  twelve,  sec- 
tion one  of  the  constitution,  relating  to  organization  of  cities. 
Resolved,  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be 
agreed  to  and  referred  to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the 
next  general  election  of  senators:  Section  one,  article  twelve  of  the 
Constitution  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated 
villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses 
in  assessments  and  in  contracting  debt  by  such  municipal  corporations: 
and  the  legislature  ma/y  regulate  and  'fix  the  usages  or  salaries,  the  hours  of 
tcork  or  labor,  and  make  provisum  fw  the  protection ,  welfare  aiid  safety  of 
persons  etnployed  by  the  state  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other 
civil  division  of  the  state,  or  by  amy  cwitractor  or  sub-oowtractor  performing 
work,  la^r  or  services  for  the  state,  or  for  any  county,  city,  toton,  village  or 
other  civil  division  thereof.* 

Unauthorized  Use  of  Genuine  Union  Labels. 

CHAP.  88. 

Ay  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law  relative  to  the  unauthorized  use,  or  display 

of  genuine  labels.t 

Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  entitled,  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws  "  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  16.  Penalty  for  illegal  use  of  labels,  et  cetera;  injunction  proceed- 
ings.— A  person  manufacturing,  using,  displaying  or  keeping  for  sale  a 
counterfeit  or  colorable  Imitation  of  a  device  so  adopted  and  filed,  or  goods 
bearing  the  same,  or  who  shall  use  or  display  a  genuine  device,  so  adopted  and 
filed,  tvithout  authority  from  or  in  a  mantier  not  authorized  by  the  owner 
thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  tw^o  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
In  an  action  brought  In  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  person, 
union  or  association  aggrieved;  one-half  of  which  penalty,  when  recovered, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  and  one-half  to  the  overseen  of  the  poor  of  the 
town  or  to  an  oflScer  having  lilte  power  of  the  city,  wherein  the  person 
aggrieved  resides,  or  union  or  association  is  located  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  such  town  or  city.  After  filing  copies  of  such  device  such  union 
or  association  may  [commence]  also  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin  the  manu- 
facture, use,  display  on  sale  of  counterfeit  or  colorable  imitations  of  such 
device,  or  of  goods  bearing  the  same,  or  the  unauthorized  use  or  display  of 


*  Matter  in  italics  is  new. 

t  Bracket*  encloee  old  matter  omitted ;  italioa  indicate  new  matter. 
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such  devicCy  or  of  goods  tearing  the  same,  and  the  court  may  restrain  suoli 
wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  every  unauthorized  use  or 
display  by  others  of  the  genuine  devices  so  registered  and  filed,  If  such  use 
or  display  Is  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  such  damages  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  dis- 
play or  sale  as  may  be  proved,  together  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

[Became  a  law  March  5,  1902^  with  the  approval  of  the  Oovemor.] 

Public  Libraries. 
OHAP.  185. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  University  Law,  as  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  public  and  free  libraries. ♦ 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  university  of  the  state  of  New 
York,"  as  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  36.  Establishment. — ^By  majority  vote  at  any  election,  any  city,  vil- 
lage, town,  school  district,  or  other  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  or  by  vote  of  its  common  council,  or  by  action  of  a  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  or  other  proper  authority,  any  city,  or  by  vote  of  its 
trustees,  any  village,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  library, 
with  or  without  branches,  either  by  Itself  or  in  connection  with  any  other 
body  authorized  to  maintain  such  library.  Whenever  twenty-five  tax- 
payers shall  so  petition,  the  question  of  providing  library  facilities  shall 
be  voted  on  at  the  next  election  or  meeting  at  which  taxes  may  be  voted, 
provided  that  due  public  notice  shall  have  been  given  of  the  proposed 
action.  A  municipality  or  district  named  in  this  section  may  raise  money  by 
taw  to  establish  and  maintam  a  public  library ^  or  libraries,  or  to  provide  a 
buUding  or  rooms  for  its  or  their  i«e,  or  to  sha/re  the  cost  as  agreed  with  other 
municipal  or  district  bodies,  or  to  pay  for  library  privileges  under  a  contract 
therefor.  It  may  also  acquire  real  or  personal  property  for  library  purposes 
by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  oondemnation,  and  may  take,  buy,  sell,  hold  and  trans- 
fer either  real  or  personal  property  and  administer  the  same  for  public  library 
purposes.  By  majority  vote  at  any  election  any  municipality  or  district  or  by 
three-fourths  vote  of  its  council,  any  city  may  accept  gifts,  grants,  devices  or 
bequests  for  public  library  purposes  on  condition  that  a  specified  annual  appro- 
priation slMll  thereafter  be  made  for  maintenance  of  such  library  or  libraries. 
8uch  acceptance,  when  approved  by  the  regents  of  the  university  wnder  seal  and 
recorded  in  its  book  of  charters,  and  in  a  school  not  subject  to  their  visitation 
when  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  sMll  be  a 
binding  contract,  and  such  municipality  and  district  shall  levy  and  collect 
yearly  the  amount  provided  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  other  ta^es. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  March  19,  1902.1 

*  Matter  Italloized  is  new. 
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Employment  of  Aliens  Upon  Public  Works. 
CHAP.  454. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  employment  of  labor  on 

public  works. 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  13.  Preference  in  emplojnnent  of  persons  upon  public  works. — In  the 
construction  of  public  worlds  by  the  state  or  a  municipality,  or  by  persons 
contracting  with  the  state  or  such  municipality,  only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed;  and  in  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on 
any  such  public  works,  preference  shall  be  given  citizens  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  each  contract  for  the  construction  of  public  wortts  a  pro- 
vision shall  be  inserted,  to  the  elTect  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  not  complied  with,  the  contract  shall  be  void.  On  and  after  liap  firsts 
nineteen  hundred  and  ttco,  all  boards,  offieers,  aifents  or  employees  of  cities  of 
the  first  class  of  the  state,  having  the  potcer  to  enter  into  contracts  ichich 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  public  works  shall  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  contractors 
holding  contracts  icith  said  cities  of  the  state.  Upon  the  letting  of  new  contracts 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  new  contractors  shall  likewise  be  filed.  Upom 
the  denmnd  of  the  commissioner  of  lal>or  a  contractor  shall  furnish  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  sub-contractors  in  his  employ,  \pach  contractor 
pet-forming  work  for  any  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  keep  a  list  of  his  em- 
ployees,  in  which  it  shall  be  set  forth  whether  they  arc  naturalized  or  ncUire 
born  citizens  of  the  United  States,  together  with,  in  case  of  naturalization,  the 
date  of  naturalization  and  the  name  of  the  court  where  such  naturalisation 
teas  granted.  Such  lists  and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punishal)le  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  nor 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonmnent.* 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately.     [Afyproved  April  10,  1902.} 

Procedure  in  Suits  for  Wages  in  New  York  City. 

CHAP.  580. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  offi- 
cers and  marshals.! 

§  44.  Where  employee  is  party. — When  an  action  is  brought  by  an  em- 
ployee against  an  employer  for  services  performed  by  such  emplo3-ee,  male 
or  female,  the  clerk  of  said  municipal  court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
action  is  brought,  shall  issue  a  free  summons  when  the  plaintiff's  demand 
is  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  the  plaintiff  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  proof  by  the  plaintiff's  own  affidavit  that  he  has  a  good  and 

*  Matter  iUlioised  is  new. 

t  This  act  is  YirtQAlIy  a  munidpal  eode  of  prooedare  for  New  York  City.    It  is  made  up  frani 
the  Greater  New  YorlL  charter,  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1882  and  the  Code  of  Ci^  Prooedare. 
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meritorious  canse  of  action  and  of  the  nature  of  Buch  action  and  of  said 
plaintiff*s  residence,  and  whetlier  previous  application  therefor  has  been 
made,  shall  l>e  duly  presented  to  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  municipal 
court  where  such  action  shall  be  brought  and  he  shall  not  demand  or 
receive  any  fee  whatsoever  from  the  plaintiff  or  his  agents  or  attorneys  in 
such  action,  unless  the  plaintiff  shall  demand  a  trial  jury,  in  which  case 
the  plaintiff  must  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  where  such  action 
shall  be  pending  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents.* 

§  274.  Judgment  in  favor  of  wage  earners. — In  an  action  brought  in 
the  municipal  court,  by  a  Journeyman,  laborer,  or  other  employee  whose 
employment  answered  to  the  general  description  of  wage  earner,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  or  wages  earned  In  such  capacity,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers 
a  Judgment  foi^  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the 
action  shall  have  been  brought  within  one  month  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by 
virtue  of  an  execution  against  property,  issued  thereupon;  and,  if  such  an 
execution  is  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  must,  upon  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff,  issue  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the 
defendant  for  the  sum  remaining  uncollected,  if  the  indorsement  required 
by  this  act  to  the  effect  that  defendant  was  liable  to  arrest  was  complied 
with.  A  defendant  arrested  by  virtue  of  an  execution  so  issued  against 
his  person,  must  be  actually  confined  in  the  Jail,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the 
liberties  thereof;  but  he  must  be  discharged  after  having  been  so  confined 
for  fifteen  days.  After  his  discharge  another  execution  against  his  person 
cannot  be  issued  upon  the  Judgment,  but  the  Judgment  creditor  may  en- 
force the  Judgment  against  property  as  if  the  execution,  from  which  the 
judgment  debtor*  .is  discharged,  has  been  returned,  without  his  being 
taken.t 

§  340.  Costs  in  action  by  working  woman. — In  an  action  brought  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  for  wages  earned  by  a  female  employee,  other 
than  a  domestic  servant;  or  for  material  furnished  by  such  an  employee, 
in  the  course  of  her  employment,  or  in  or  about  the  subject-matter  thereof, 
or  for  both,  the  plaintiff,  if  entitled  to  costs,  recovers  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars as  costs,  in  addition  to  the  costs  allowed  in  this  court,  unless  the 
amount  of  damages  recovered  is  less  than  ten  dollars;  In  which  case,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  the  sum  of  five  dollai"s  as  such  additional  costs.  When 
the  employee  is  the  plaintiff  in  such  an  action,  she  is  entitled  upon  a  set- 
tlement thereof,  to  the  full  amount  of  costs,  which  she  would  have 
recovered,  if  Judgment  had  been  rendered  In  her  favor,  for  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  her  upon  the  settlement.1 

§  348.  Employee's  action;  no  fees.— When  the  action  is  brought  by  an 
employee  against  an  employer  for  services  performed  by  such  employee, 
male  or  female,  the  clerks  of  this  court  shall  not  demand  or  receive  any 
fees  whatsoever  from  the  plaintiff  or  his  agents  or  attorneys  in)  such 
action,  if  the  plaintiff  shall  present  proof  by  his  own  aflldavit  that  his 

*  Taken  fh>m  ohap.  887,  Laws  of  1887,  and  siibdiv^islon  9,  section  1416  of  the  Consolidation  Act 
(ohap  ilO,  Laws  of  1832). 
t  From  section  1M5  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  which,  however,  applied  only  to  female  wage- 


I  Section  1424  of  the  Consolidation  Aet  unchanged. 
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demand  is  less  than  fifty  dollars,  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  he  has  a  good  and  mei'ltorious  cause  of  action  against  the 
defendant,  and  the  nature  thereof;  that  he  has  made  either  a  written  or 
a  persoiial  demand  upon  the  defendant  or  his  agent  or  representative  for 
payment  thereof,  and  that  payment  was  refused.  Except  that  if  the 
plain tifC  shall  demand  a  trial  by  Jury,  he  must  pay  to  the  clerk  the  fees 
therefor  prescribed  in  this  act* 

[Accepted  hy  the  city.  Became  a  law,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
AprU  U,  1902.] 

Permitting  the  Eight   Hour  Day  on   Reservoir  Construction  in   New 

York  City. 
CHAP.  588. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  provided 
for  and  holding  office  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eightj-- 
three,  and  its  amendments. 

Section  1.  The  aqueduct  commissioners,  provided  for  and  holding  office 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  new  reservoirs,  dams  and 
a  new  aqueduct  with  the  appurtenances  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  siii>- 
plying  the  city  of  New  York  with  an  increased  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water,"  said  act  being  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundned  and  eighty-three,  and  its  amendments,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  agree  with  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
with  whom  they  have  contracted  or  may  hereafter  contract,  ui)on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  In  their  judgment  and  discretion,  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers  employed  by  said  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  the  performance  of  his  or  its  contract  and  that  no  laborer  employed 
in  the  performance  of  any  such  contract  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or 
allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  No  agreement  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  or  binding  until  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

[Accepted  by  the  city.  Became  a  law,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crovernor, 
April  U,  1902.} 

The  Employers'  Liability  Law, 

CHAP.  eoo. 

An  Act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  com- 
pensation for  personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees. 

Section  1.  Where,  after  this  act  takes  effect,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence 
at  the  time: 

1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways^  works  or 
machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer  which 
arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negli- 

*RByi8BB'8  KoTB.— This  provision  it  taken  from  section  1416  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  rear- 
ranged, and  from  the  Second  Glass  Cities  Act  of  1898. 
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gence  of  the  employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  -ways,  works  or  ma- 
chinery were  in  proper  condition; 

2.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence  whose  sole  or  prin- 
cipal duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  or  In  the  absence  of  such  superin- 
tendent, of  any  person  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or 
consent  of  such  employer;  the  employee,  or  In  case  the  injury  results  in 
death,  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  employee  who  has  left 
him  surviving  a  husband,  wife  or  next  of  kin,  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee 
had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  In  the  service  of  the  employer  non  en- 
gaged in  his  work.  The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  actions  for  causing 
death  by  negligence,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall 
apply  to  an  action  brought  by  an  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased 
employee  suing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  No  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  under 
this  act  shall  be  maintained  unless  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of 
the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
and  the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  causing  the  injury  or  death.  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  person  injured  or  by  some  one  ill 
his  behalf,  but  if  from  physical  or  mental  incapacity  it  is  impossible  for 
the  person  injured  to  give  notice  within  the  time  provided  in  said  section, 
he  may  give  the  same  within  ten  days  after  such  incapacity  is  removed. 
In  case  of  his  death  without  having  given  such  notice,  his  executor  or 
administrator  may  give  such  notice  within  sixty  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment, but  no  notice  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  invalid  or  insuflacient  solely  by  reason  of  any  inaccuracy  in  stating 
the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury  if  it  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  mislead  and  that  the  party  entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact 
misled  thereby.  The  notice  required  by  this  section  shall  be  served  on 
the  employer  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such 
employers,  and  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served.  The 
notice  may  be  served  by  post  by  letter  addressed  to  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  to  be  served,  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence  or  place  of  business 
and  if  served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  post  When  the  employer  is  a  corporation,  notice  shall  be 
served  by  delivering  the  same  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the 
office  or  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation. 

§  3.  An  employee  by  entering  upon  or  continuing  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  shall  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of 
the  occupation  or  employment  and  no  others.  The  necessary  risks  of  the 
occupation  or  employment  shall,  in  all  cases  arising  after  this  act  takes 
effect  be  considered  as  including  those  risks,  and  those  only,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  remain  after  the  employer  has  exercised 
due  care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and  has  complied 
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with  the  laws  afTeotlng.  or  regulating  such  business  or  occupation  for  fhe 
greater  safety  of  such  employees.  In  an  action  maintained  for  the  re- 
covery of  damages  for  personal  Injuries  to  an  employee  rpceiyed  after 
this  act  takes  effect,  owing  to  any  cause  for  which  the  employer  would 
otherwise  be  liable,  the  fact  that  the  employee  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  in  the  same  place  and  course  of  employment  after  the 
discovery  by  such  employee,  or  after  he  had  been  informed  of,  the  dangeti 
of  personal  injury  therefrom,  shall  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  considered 
as  an  assent  by  such  employee  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  such 
risks  of  personal  injury  therefrom,  or  as  negligence  contributing  to  such 
Injury.  The  question  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the 
risk  of  such  injury,  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  by  his  con- 
Unnance  in  the  same  place  and  course  of  employment  with  knowledge  of 
the  risk  of  injury  shall  be  one  of  fact,  subject  to  the  usual  powers  of  the 
court  in  a  proper  case  to  set  aside  a  verdict  rendered  contrary  to  the 
evidence."  An  employee,  or  his  legal  representative,  shall  not  be  entitled 
under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  em- 
ployer in  any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence 
which  caused  the  injury  and  failed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  give,  or 
cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer,  or  to  some  person 
superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  had  intrusted  to 
liim  some  general  superintendence,  unless  it  shall  appear  on  the  trial 
that  such  defect  or  negligence  was  known  to  such  employer,  or  superior 
person,  prior  to  such  injuries  to  the  employee. 

§  4.  An  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund 
created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an  em- 
ployee for  personal  injuries,  for  which  compensation  may  be  recovered 
under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society  or  benefit  fund  crteated  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  damages  recoverable  by 
an  employee  under  this  act  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  which 
has  been  received  by  such  employee  from  such  fund  or  society  on  account 
of  such  contribution  of  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to 
such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribution  thereto. 

S  5.  Every  existing  right  of  action  for  negligence  or  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  resulting  in  death  is  continued  and  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  limiting  any  such  right  of  action,  nor  shall 
the  failure  to  give  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  act  be  a 
bar  to  the  maintenance  of  a  suit  upon  any  such  existing  right  of  action. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 
[Approved  April  15,  J902.] 
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49 


20 
961 


169 


96 
517 
169 

2,969 


80 


2,880 

247 

t7 

426 

141 

ISO 

123 

7 

288 


1,889 


196 

12 
187 

8 
12 

216 

6 
6 


00-79 
days. 


86,681 

2,000 
18,017 
5.644 

16J70 

t,89S 

12,289 

J,  777 

1,071 


1.924 
446 
825 
670 
61 

14,698 

60 
7,713 

60 
2.416 
8,3H5 
1,079 

4,424 


896 
"8,160 


80  days 
m  more. 


1,188 

80 
674 
624 

186 

60 
185 


60 


8,884 
"'"'348 


6 

8,410 

75 

4,416 

S 

2,867 

5 


878 

14,689 

676 

4,671S 

1,909 

8.860 

2.156 
1,705 

4,026 

1,600 

4,668l 

25\ 

1,299 
US] . 
161 
1,138  . 

118  . 

2.680 

1026' 

292  . 
180  . 
554 


788 

1,200 

60 

420 


1.008 

147 
861 

682 

89 


449 
"449 


4,618 
60 


60 


88.*249       97.6OO1      10,690 

1,SC*7\  7.076  92 

89,5461  104,082      16,682 


Total 
number 
report> 

lag. 


68.821 

4,514 

89,001 

8,806 

87,481 

4060 

28,082 

2,891 

1,251 

60 

2,184 

449 

874 

670 

00 

10,682 

60 
8,318 

60 
2,593 
7.817 
1,854 

11,846 

5 
2,859 

5 

8,160 

788 

1.200 

8,848 

16,461 


6,101 

2,060 

6.166 
2,490 
2,665 

4,041 

IMS 

6,979 

26 

1,« 

ISO 

604 

1,146 

190 

7,818 

1.098 

298 
180 
614 


168,161 

8,468 
166,620 


zodbvVJ^JIcJ^ 


ATerage 
number 

davs 
worked. 


JJC- 


1902] 
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<a)  NBW  TOBK  CITT. 

Qnuter,  1902.] 


iDUurns  DoBDia  En- 

TIBB  QUABTBB. 

IDLBNK88  AT  THK  END  OV  THB  QUABTKB. 

Nnmber 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 
oent 
idle. 

Members 

Number 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 
oent 
idle. 

CAD8B8  OF  IDLBNE8B. 

Members 

report- 

lug. 

Slack 
trade. 

Weather 

orlaok 

of  mate- 

rials. 

Strike 
or 

look- 
oat. 

Slok- 

ness,  old 

age. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
sUted. 

67^16 
17644 

4,681 

180 

4,411 

40 

1,967 

168 

1,854 

i5f 

100 

8.0 
2.8 
10.1 
0.5 

6.7 

8.6 
7.4 
6.0 
7.4 

67^16 

17644 

24.886 

$,043 

2,201 

449 

875 

670 

90 

19,714 

60 
8,347 

60 
2,687 
7,343 
1,387 

11,979 

2.950 
8 
3.150 
885 
1,450 
3.544 

16,621 

640 

6,173 

8,118 

6,877 

2.615 
2,762 

6,181 

1,6G8 

6,276 

86 

2,022 

ISO 

857 

1.165 

ISO 

7.623 

1,099 

300 
180 
619 

12,667 

1,077 

10,628 

962 

6,011 

790 

6,512 

690 

114 

22.1 
28.2 

24.3 
10.9 

20.4 

18.8 

22.1 

19.4 

8.4 

9,902 

670 

8,664 

578 

6,287 

690 

4,878 

490 

100 

1,814 

896 

1,061 

856 

124 

440 

"""iio 

112 

247 

fl 

21fl 

19 

686 

lOO 
615 
100 

8 

262 

12 

43,726 
8,846 

252 

2 

10 

29,408 
4,flf 

2 

14;88« 

124 

S,048 

1851 

6 

60 

2,201 

12 

0.5 

132 

6.0 

50 

70 

12 

449 

875 

1 

0.1 

203 

900 
50 

764 

28.2 
29.9 
55.6 

8.8 

200 

900 

14 

622 

1 

2 

670 

90 

36 
41 

....... 

20,009 

60 

112 

0.6 

49 

109 

82 

1 

8,847 
60 

29 

0.3 

291 

3.5 

213 

16 

44 

18 

2,947 
7,328 

35 
15 
33 

466 

1.2 
0.2 
2.4 

8.8 

99 
209 
156 

1,209 

3.8 
8.8 
11.2 

10.1 

25 
184 
100 

708 

8 

41 

15 
20 
30 

102 

10 

4 

i 

1,887 

25 
86 

12,864 

3 

868 

6 

2.960 

46 

1.6 

91 

8.1 

13 

....... 

68 

15 

s 

8,150 

815 

97 

250 

456 

1,609 
44 

286 

149 

877 

263 
114 

480 

117 

864 

10.0 
ll.O 
17.2 
12.9 

9.7 

6.y 

6.6 

7.1 

7.0 

10.1 
4.1 

9.8 

7.0 

18.6 

815 
50 
150 
180 

1,181 

87 

1S2 

120 

292 

179 
113 

478 
117 

787 

....... 

885 

97 
250 
72 

1,170 

86 

66 

68 

222 
125 
97 

240 

117 

297 

U.O 

17.2 

1.8 

7.0 

6.6 

1.1 

8.9 

4.1 

4.8 
3.5 

4.6 

7.0 

4.7 

12 

85 
100 
208 

92 

1,450 

....  . 

8,929 

16,621 

640 

35 
28 

61 

27 

812 

8 

89 
89 

27 

26 

1 

2 

6 

4 

6.172 

l,iif 

16 

6,877 

68 

58 

2,615 

21762 

5,181 

l,66t 

6,270 

9 

42 

7 

9 

t6 

2,022 

190 

70 

8.6 

118 

18 
86 
27 

12 

407 

9 

4 

6.6 

9.2 
10.0 
.2.3 

9.2 

6.8 

0.8 

1.3 

81 

if 
55 
26 

18 

6 

10 

17 

6 

857 
1,165 

51 
19 

6.0 
1.6 

10 

16 

1 

5 

190 

7,626 
1,099 

810 

7 

2 

4.1 

0.6 

0.7 

260 

141 

2 

2 

10 

7 

2 

800 

180 

619 

5 

0.8 

5 

0.8 

5 

168,868 

8,884 

9,497 

866 

9,863 

6.6 
4.1 
5.6 

167.688 

8,884 

176,617 

24,776 

1,112 

25,888 

14.8 
12. G 
14.7 

19.826 

976 

20,802 

2,820 

668 

1,626 

188 

1,758 

828 
""'823 

-— 'tj^ 

28 
4 

177,197 

2,820 

653 

32 

168 


New  York  Labor  Bulletih 


[June 


TABLE  l.~KMPLOTBIlENT  AND  II>UBHES8s 

[Pint 


INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE. 


>  Bulldloff.  Etc 

Stone  workiDK 

Brick  and  cement  mnkins 


Bnildiog  and  paving  trades. 
Baildlng  and  Bireetlabor ... 


9.  Clotblng  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  csps  and  fnrs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves 

Shirts,  traistsand  laandry... 
Textiles 


Metals,  Maehlnerjr,  Etc. 

Iron  and  steel 

OlhermeUls 

Encrineers  and  firemen..... 
Shipbuilding 


,  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  b'dl'rs,  trackmen,  etc 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto. 


0.  Tobacco . 


Sex. 


7.  Food  and  Llqnors 

Food  preparation , 

Malt  liqaor*.  mineral  waters. 


8.  Theaters  and  Mnslc. 


9.  Wood  W*k'g  and  Famltnre 

10.  Restaurants  &  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restanrants  ... 
Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Baibering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAI..... 


M 
M 
M 
M 
H 

\f 
\f 
\^ 
\f 
{f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

U 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

(F 

M 
M 
M 

<M 


\¥ 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


;? 


Mbmbkbs  Who  Worked— 


1-29 
days. 


8,7M 

916 

285 

1,918 


US 
98 

117 
U 

80 


11 


889 
44 

86 
809 


HOC 

Ml 

7 

25 


198 


16 


11 

9 
2 

66 


8 


187 
7 
4 

124 
52 


S.922 

to 

3,948 


days. 


6,896 
214 

6 

4,857 

819 

882 

136 
280 
66 
64 


60-79 
days. 


546 
21 
60 


661 

479 
11 


171 
14S 


191 

6 

68 

25 

88 

199 

5 

97 

8 
1 
1 
2 


80 


452 

89 

6 

85 

822 


8,161 

146 
8,897 


11,971 
88 

28 

11,829 

526 

4.178 

S,099 

1,121 

1,781 

288 

99 

1,560 

666 

856 

86 

854 

678 

18.662 

10,578 

418 

1,125 

886 

7,416 

5,448 

225 

25 


80  days 


111 


86 

74 
1 

168 


142 


16 


1,722 

8,082 

169 

8,888 

189 

8,682 

1,791 
1,791 

660 

6 

1,668 

8,648 

161 
2,077 
1,466 

161 

68 

5 

4,268 

821 
1,618 
1,180 
1,199 


66.480 

8,658 
69,988 


1,988 

1,103 

2 

795 

28 

8.184 
7,165 

658 
861 


Total 
nnmber 


187 


608 

8 
594 


18 
879 


8 
276 


1,088 

4 

846 


189 
156 


18,828 

4 

18,838 


80,160 

518 
855 

18.178 
!/■ 

4,871 

5.807 

1,869 
877 
99 

1,576 
6U 


678 

16,468 
12,26) 

477 

2.289 

422 

16.666 

18,168 
901 
411 


2,066 
8,814 


8,490 

185 

4.268 
1,833 
2,4iS 

916 

9 

8,076 

8,876 

168 

2,127 

1,748 

16f 

1,167 

9 

6,847 

807 
1,628 
1,528 
1,729 


81.881 

i.784 

86,066 


number 
of  days 
worked. 
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(b)  TKB  STATE  OUTSlDB  OF  NBW  TOBK  CITY. 

gaarter,  1902.] 


IDLKVK88  DURIIVO  BN- 
TIBB    QUABTBB. 

iDLBXKSS  AT  THB  £nD  OF  THB  QDARTKB. 

Num- 
ber 

thereof 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle 

Mem. 
ber 

report- 
ing:. 

Num. 

ber 
thereof 

idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

GaUBBS  or  IDLB!<B88. 

Members 

Slack 
trade. 

Weather 

orlaok 

of 

materlalB. 

Strike 

or 
look, 
out. 

Slek. 

neee.  old 

age. 

Other 
reaaone. 

ReaaoB 

not 
stated. 

22,086 

856 
570 

1.681 

274 

120 

l,0t9 

88 

86 

16 
18 
10 
46 

17 

6 
5 

1 
5 

6.9 

32.0 
21.1 
5.4 

7.7 

1.7 

,6 

.8 

,6 

10.9 

"ill 

.8 
1.4 
1.0 

.6 

22,186 

876 

570 

19.718 

972 

6,068 

S,9S9 

1,678 

1,880 

423 

118 

1.598 

617 

3VJ 

100 

972 

628 

16.680 

12.615 

488 

8,167 

424 

20,787 

18,400 

958 

456 

1,700 

4.828 

8,864 

164 

8,684 

187 

4.476 
1.925 
2,551 

1.020 

8 

2,214 
4,614 

m 

2,276 

1,192 

9 

6,491 

'406 
1,616 
1,710 
1,729 

90  526 

3.818 
94,838 

3,086 

461 

147 

2,992 

886 

201 

87 
94 
66 
61 

17.8 
52.6 
26.8 
15.2 
84.6 

4.0 

B.6 
5.6 
8.9 
12.1 

2,149 

•237 
107 

1.635 
170 

07 
85 

86 
6 
46 

1,277 

181 
40 

902 
94 

82 

90 
20 
80 

110 

211 

12 

186 

81 

44 

19,519 
1,142 

4,967 

9,167 

1,073 

1J69 

423 

49 

70 

197 
2 

16 

80 
6 

18 
5 

105 

67 

18 

88 

7 

44 

125 

1.598 

17 
6 
5 
1 
84 
86 

1,408 

472 
85 

891 
10 

8,990 

270 
78 
25 

1.1 
.8 
1.8 
1.0 
8.5 
4.8 

8.4 
8.7 
7.2 
28.1 
2.4 

19.2 

2.0 
8.1 

1 

16 

6 

617 

365 

5 

100 

i 

4 
6 

112 

108 

908 

578 

10 
fO 

108 

50 

12 

8 

16  608 

1A534 
483 

1,126 

247 
6 

871 
2 

8,612 

166 
67 

6.8 
2.0 

.6 

17.6 

1.2 
6.9 

1,079 

234 

10 

827 

8 

8,800 

28 
9 
19 

194 

84 

71 

6 

7 

2 

8,167 
424 

53 

2 
2 

182 
149 
20 

2 

20,668 

1S,400 

248 

77 

5 

25 

68 
44 

4 



968 

49 

456 

1,700 
4.144 

8,862 

1.700 
1,689 

88 

1 

44 
f 

196 

87 
108 

72 

100.0 
40.8 

.1 

.6 

1.2 

16 

4.4 

4.5 
4.8 

7.8 

1,700  10A  (1 

1,700 
1,609 

1,917 

09 

6 

129 

8 

806 

182 

174 

181 

45.4 

2.9 

8.7 

8.7 

6.8 

6.9 
6.9 
6.8 

12.8 

136 

66 

4 

76 

6 

160 

28 
187 

124 

i45 

13 

22 

9 

21 
8 

87 

19 
18 

14 
0 

8 

16S 

8,684 

1S7 

2 



27 

8 

4,468 

1,9211 
2.533 

987 

68 

55 
8 

7 

46 

85 
11 



9 

2,186 

4,541 

16t 

49 
108 

2.2 

2.8 

180 

168 

8 

129 

84 

8 

28 

6.8 

8.6 

1.8 
6.7 
1.5 
1.9 

2.8 

60 

126 
8 

97 
28 
f 

6 

46 

21 

12 

1 
7 
5 

1 

4 

8 
16 

10 

2.203 

70 
27 

8.4 
1.2 

15 

1 

10 

2.888 
169 

24 

1,192 

g 

1 

.1 

6.815 

406 
1.682 

42 

39 

1 
2 

7.1 

9.6 
.1 
.1 

188 
55 
10 
18 
99 

10.718 

104 

10,8J82 

8.4 

13.5 
1.0 
1.1 
5.7 

116 

31 

12 

6 

66 

42 

15 

20 

4 
8 
6 
7 

7 
6 

1 

4 

1  548 

2 
25 

4 

1,729 

1 

89.H69 

S,647 

98,516 

6,894 

19 

0,918 

7.7 

.6 
7.4 

11.8 

i  7 

11.5 

8,818 

37 
3,855 

5,809 

SO 

6,839 

417 
"417 

657 

86 
68» 

452 

18 

464 

65 
""65 
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£Jiiiie 


TABI£  I.— KMPLOTMBlfT  AND 

[Ftnt 


INDUSTRY  AND  TBADB. 


i.  BvildlniCt  Etc 

ritone  working 

Brlok  And  cement  making. . . 
Building  and  paving  trades. 
Ballding  and  street  labor  . . . 

9.  Oloihlnflf  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  oaps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves 

Shirts,  waists  and  laandry. . 
Textilea 


3.  Metals,  Maohlnery,  Etc... 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation . 
Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coaoh  drivers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  h'dl'rs,  trackmen,  eto, 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Ete.. 

6.  Tobacco.... 

7.  Food  and  Llqoors 

Food  preparation 

Mall  liquors,  mineral  waters. 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 


9.  Wood  Wk'g  andFamlture 

10.  Restaurants,  Retail  Trade 

Hoteln  and  restaurants  .... 
Retail  trade 


11*  Public  Employment. 


12.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment.. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


Sex. 


M 

F 
T 


Membbbs  Who  Wobued— 


1-29 

d^s. 


7,8S8 

498 

285 

S.988 

1,060 

828 

217 

100 


11 


6»8 

"is? 


Ill 

814 
81 

848 


88 


223 


107 

6 


16 


78 
74 

4 

•6 

J 

84 


67 


187 

7 

4 

124 

62 


0,688 
9,667 


days. 


26.768 

2,861 

6 

81,192 

2,209 

11,848 

1,96B 

10,796 

1,180 

174 


260 
68 
64 

14 

6: 


1,686 


714 


117 
677 
177 

8,680 


668 


8,051 
890 


617 

147 

198 

148 
45 

482 

5 

1,486 


198 

IS 
198 
10 
18 

246 


468 

45 

6 

85 

322 


46,400 

1,445\ 
47,843 


60-79 
days. 


87.692 

2,148 

28 

29,846 

6,070 

90.848 
6,999 

18,410 

8,668 

1,864 

99 

8,484 

1,009 

1,180 

756 

015 

678 

27,006 

60 
18,286 

60 
8,884 
4,510 
1,405 

11,889 


6,889 


8,376 
25 


2,600 

17,721 

784 

7.068 

9,088 

7,632 

3.946 
3,686 

4,676 

1,611 

6,616 

96 

4,848 

979 
2.288 
2,604 

f7P 

2,688 

5 

6,280 

613 

1,793 

1,684 

1,199 


164.086 

10,684 

164,670 


80  days 
or  more. 


1,289 

80 

86 

648 


288 

60 
267 


6,762 


1,446 


8 

4.205 

108 

12,699 

9 

0,682 

8 

658 

1,149 

1,200 

60 

647 


1,610 

155 
1,455 

682 

89 

18 


728 


452 
276 


6,606 

4 

406 


248 
156 


29,418 

96 

S9,614 


Total 
number 
report- 
ins. 


muBber 

days 
worked. 


72,421 

^08^ 

856 
57,174 
9,r" 

t2.S02 

7,817 

24,692 

4,709 

1,628 

149 

8,740 

1,061 

1,234 

769 

988 

678 

86,086 

60 
20,688 

50 
8,070 
9,606 
1,776 

28,411 
8 
16,027 
8 
4,051 
1,199 
1,200 
5,834 

18,766 

767 

8,691 

9,185 

9,418 

4,823 
5,090 

6.866 

1,664 

8,064 

96 

6,826 

998 

2,981 

2,894 


8,480> 

\ 
6,889! 

065i 
l,803i 
2,1421 
1,729 


280,492 

19,909 

961,694 


8S 


78 

73 
76 
71 
68 


•7 
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EDUBKISSS:   (e)  THB  BNTIBE  STATK. 

Qottter,  1902.] 


IDUDTBSS  DUBOrO  BN- 
TIBB  QUABIBR. 

iDLBNIflS  AT  THE  EKD  OP  TBI  QUABTBB. 

Number 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Nomber 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Causbs  of  Idlxnbbb. 

Memb«n 

Black 
trade. 

Weather 
or  lack 
of  mate- 
rial. 

Strike 

or 
look, 
ont. 

Sick. 

ne8e.o]d 

age. 

Other 

Eeaaon 

not 
•Uted. 

'W9 

S70 

6,112 

404 

120 

5,460 

128 

2,068 

168 

1,887 

169 

146 

7.7 

7.8 

21.1 

8.6 

1.8 

6.0 
2.5 

7.0 
8.4 
8.2 

79.862 

5,520 

570 

68.444 

9,818 

84,461 

7,646 

26,559 

4,99S 

1,774 

16S 
8,794 
1,066 
1,272 

770 
1,062 

69S 

86,408 

60 

20,962 

60 

3,120 

10.510 

1,811 

82,716 

5 
16,850 

5 
4,108 
1,841 
8,150 
7,767 

19.986 

804 

8,706 

9,U9 

9,863 

4,540 
5,313 

6,201 

1,670 

8,490 

95 

6,686 

999 
3,133 
3,503 

999 

8,816 

9 

6.690 

706 
1,826 
2,329 
1,729 

16,008 

1,588 

147 

18,620 

1,298 

6,212 

577 

166 

20.9 

27.9 
25.8 
21.5 
18.2 

18. 

11.6 
21.1 
15. 1 
9.3 

12,061 

907 

107 

10,289 

748 

6,884 

715 

4,908 

496 

146 

8,091 

579 

40 

2,028 

449 

166 

SO 
144 
SO 

660 

468 

21 

888 

81 

66 

68,245 
9,988 

S4,860 

7,579 
96;ft59 

4,80t 

1.774 

16S 

489 
70 

112 

'.'.'.V.V. 

6 

416 
21 

661 

190 
621 
113 
13 

867 

46 
10 

59 

if 
88 

7 

8,794 

1,066 

1,240 

770 

29 
6 
6 

1 
5 

0.8 
OS 
0.5 
0.1 
0.5 

"  "i4"9 

6 

208 

901 

84 

96 

2,162 

8.9 
0.6 
16.4 
96.1 
7.9 
4.9 

6.0 

51 

70 

12 

16 

6 
2 

205 

900 

24 

90 

686 

1 
1 
4 
6 

821 

998 

678 

12 

86 

8 



8M17 

60 

1,288 

8.4 

1,188 

60 

116 

8 

20,881 

60 

276 

1.8 

768 

8.6 

263 

250 

9 

162 

89 

8,480 
10.406 
1,811 

41 

886 

85 

4,077 

1.2 
8.4 
1.9 

12.8 

184 

1,100 

165 

6.199 

4.8 
10.6 
9.1 

16.9 

25 
237 
100 

961 

18 

827 

38 

8,844 

60 
194 

15 
22 
82 

884 

16 
11 

8 

88,022 

s 

420 

6 

16,850 

s 

212 

1.8 

361 

2.2 

90 

212 

59 

4,108 
1,341 
3,150 
8,073 

19,973 

SOS 

57 

97 

1,950 

1,761 

1,208 

S6 

100 

64 

417 

212 
205 

812 

117 

846 

1.4 

7.2 

6t.0 

21.8 

6.0 

4.6 

1.1 

9.8 

4.2 

4.7 
3.9 

6.1 

7.0 

4.1 

393 

122 

1,950 

2,873 

1,708 

60 

415 

167 

688 

895 
288 

611 

117 

998 

9.6 

9.1 

61.9 

30.6 

8.6 

6.9 

4.8 
7.0 

6.9 

8.7 
5.4 

9.9 

7.0 

11.7 

320 
75 
150 
816 

1.197 

41 

268 
196 

462 

202 
250 

602 

117 

847 

49 

20 
12 

4 
85 
100 
222 

101 

1,700 
i;644 

28 

145 
61 

40 

884 

6 

110 

31 

64 
45 
10 

2 

6 

2 
4 

9,880 

4,536 
5.295 

6,168 

17 

87 

8 

68 

65 
8 

7 

104 

93 
11 

1,672 

8,462 

26 

6 

64 

68 

16 

9 

*  S9» 

178 

127 

46 

2.6 

'■4!2 
1.3 

276 

16 

215 

61 

16 

486 

4.2 

"e!9 

1.7 

5.1 

4.9 

206 

14 
152 
54 
14 

6 

10 

29 

I 

23 
6 

1 

146 

21 

20 

1 

10 

8,060 
3.503 

10 



10 

m 

260 

24 

8,816 

•    9 

811 

3.6 

10 

6,414 

708 
1,812 
2,167 
1,729 

49 

41 

I 
7 

0.8 

5.8 
0.1 
0.8 

197 

50 
16 
23 
99 

8.0 

8.4 
0.0 
1.0 
5.7 

116 

31 

12 

6 

66 

42 

15 

2 
6 
3 
6 

7 

14 

7 

1 
5 

1 

4 

2 
25 

4 

268,232 

U,481 

870,7  IM 

16,891 
16.776 

6.8 

3.1 
62 

268,208 

12,647 
270,855 

86,494 

1,916 
36.710 

18.7 

9.6 
13.6 

22.644 

1,013 
23,657 

8,129    1,070 

50, 

8,159    1,070 

2,288 

167 

2,440 

1,276 

19 

1,287 

08 

4 
97 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bullbtin 


[June 


TABI.B  II.-QVABTEBLT  K ABNIK 08 : 

[Pint 


Sex. 

VujfBBB  or  Mbmbbbs  of 

GROUPS  OP  INDUSTRIES  AKD  TRADES. 

$1 

to 
$24. 

t2S 
to 
•49. 

«4« 

80 

662 

64 

t40 

t68 

200 

i67 

70 

•SO 
to 

•74. 

•75 
to 
•••. 

•100 

to 

•124. 

I.  BaildlDir.  fftone  Working,  Etc 

Kione  workioff.. 

M 
M 
M 

M 

\^ 
llf 
\^ 
{? 

M 

M 

>F 

!E 

M 
M 

Al 

\^ 

M 
M 
M 

\f 

CM 
JF 

1." 
1? 

M 

M 
H 
M 
M 

f87 

n 

215 

8S0 

175 
661 
04 

024 

J,f75 
•24 

87S 

1.406 

50 
1.856 

6,720 

200 

BundlDfC  ftod  pATlng  trades...... 

4,768 
752 

Bdlldiiig  aad  stteat  labor 

II   Clothlnff  and  Textiles 

7.072 
5S6 

6.156 

6f9 

90 

4,881 

Oftrments  ............ 

l,iS8 
4,500 

Hatt,  cape  and  fnra 

1,003 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

""to 

405 

026 

e 

16 
162 

Shirts,  waists  and  laandry •••.. .... 

200 

Textiles -. 

S8 

f  IE.  Metals, Machinery  and Shlpballdlng 

10 

too 

867 

640 

Iron  and  steel 

10 



82 

163 

84 

Other  metals 

...... 

158 
13 
11 

87 

81 
68 
20 

057 

5 

Engineers  and  firemen 

579 

tShiuboiidioir 

82 

IV,  Transportation 

7 

4,062 

Railroads 

7 

2 

2 

41 

Street  railways  . ...... ............ ...... 

...... 

■■"mso 

Coach  drirers,  etc 

H<*Amen,  pilots,  etc 

•66 
55 

101 

104 

644 

122 

122 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

25 

10 

141 

640 

280 

41 

41 

1,761 
16t 

VI     Tnh&n«^n 

1 

t09 
1,268 

VII.  Food  and  LlQaors 

2 

2 

6 

64 

02 
2 

m 

07 

ITood  prepai  ation 

04 

If  alt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters 

8 

'Till.  Theaters  and  Music 

422 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famltnre 

8 

98 

16 
88 

6 

62 
15 

4 
60 

4 

51 

70 
61 

211 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Beta!  1  Trade 

Hotels  and  restanrants  ...••• 

188 

Retail  trade 

78 

XI.  Pnblio  Employment 

60 
6 

70 
60 



XII.  Misoellaneons 

810 

Qlans 

Harboring • 

81 

Other  disiinoi  trades 

186 

GBAND  TOTAL 

849 

10.82 

267 

2.774 

1,756 

10,788 

78J 

18,644 

1,979 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Tables — Quabtkblt  Reports 


17a 


(a)    MBW  YORK  CITT. 

Quarter,  1901] 


Labok  Oboanizationb  Who  Eabmbd— 

Total 
nninber 
i-eporilDK 
eamlBg*. 

$125 

to 

$140. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

8200 

to 

$224. 

$236 

to 

$249. 

$260 

to 

$274. 

$876 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

more. 

Average 
earnittjeo- 

6,014 

4,804 

482 

8,988 

334 

4,255 

m 

8.644 

4 

820 

16 

9u 

8 

165 

100 

86 

1.078 

10,087 

675 
6,767 
4.695 

2.989 

6,824 

986 

4,269 

1.120 

448 

8,776 

6R8 
8,088 

8,888 

548 

6.766 

19 

968 

2,966 

8,868 

757 

2.511 

68.821 

4,614 
89  001 
8.806 

27.481 

4,060 

211.032 

9,891 

1,251 

60 

2,184 

449 

874 

670 

90 

19.682 

60 
8,818 

60 
2.69J 
7,317 
1,854 

11,845 

5 
2,851* 

3 

8,1 5U 

7^b 

l.COO 

3,n4k 

15,451 

605 

5.101 

9,050 

5,155 

2.490 
2,665 

4.941 

1,645 

S04 

1,146 

ISO 

7,818 

1,092 

298 
180 
614 

$194  86. 

224  88 

8,176 
1,888 

195  96 
17;  66 

189  46 

91  68 

*'%^ 

1,788 

978 

484 

^•S! 

408 

i,642 

628 

270 

432 

188  80 

86  09^ 

686 

60 

16 

86 

88 

2 

154  17 

90 

186  00 

932 

85 
6 
120 
60 
10 

4,070 

20 

6 

2 

2 

110  67 

St 

70  86 

89 

50 

260 

181  30 

800 

196  86 

16 

140  97 

611 

50 

8,166 

8,700 

5,658 

457 

782 

220  48 

130  00 

358 

609 

2,528 

1,860 

i.880 

1,141 

818 

210  28 

60 

180  00 

179 
20 
59 

296 
266 

8 

2,002 

8 

64" 

3 

642 
725 
176 

1.862 

805 
850 
141 

118 

687 

1,059 

224 

796 

286 

8.492 

684 

105 

22 
117 

87 

645 

.      60 

,   880 

197  76 
238  12 
230  00 

820 

819 

156  01 

160  00 

140 

799 

76 

248 

106 

319 

580 

228  04 
150  00 

107  26 

688 

200 

50 

166  66 

300 

138  75 

180 

924 

2,085 

107 

772 

976 

1.184 

669 
495 

242 


688 

863 

1,940 

5 

100 

5 

912 

520 
892 

88 
2,709 

42 

594 

8 

557 

498 

5.496 
10 

19 

142  54 

298 

8 

1,046 

2,092 

.V 

40 

1,471 

4 

1,151 
9 

15 

288  06 

114  89 

129  60 

885 

i.«  41 

251 

212 

9 

779 
14U 
639 

200 

885 

1.828 

41H 
910 

08 

11 

561 

210 

8i 
127 

12 

4 
4 

181 

93 

88 

3.804 

1,503 

878 

196  5» 
170  54 
212  50 

87 

877  64 

4 

469  69 

258 

427 

18 

808  28 

101  Sff 

10 

.  808 

144 

664 

841 

87 

180 

85 

18 

15 

170  75 

70  33 

424 
217 

2 
36 

41 
79 

10<l  27 

10 

85 

18 

15 

172  48 
70  38 

825 

861 
200 

1,466 

124 

9 

1,724 

85 
33 

2,481 

70 

50 

200 

201 

269 

2U0 

206  20 

185 

211  48 

6 

328  83 

29 

iro 

80 

146  97 

90 

115 

62 

20 

20,192 

tl 

69 

11.378 

1.610 

178  73 

"T5"969 

8 

6,696 

4 

11,146 

869 

18.844 
1,907 

27,612 

63 

18.002 

8 

158.161 

8,468 

$198  82 

171  08 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bdllktin 


[June 


TABLE  II.-.QUABTEBLT  BABNIlfGS  t 

[Fint 


GROUPS  OF  INDnSTBIBS  AlH)  TRADES. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Bto..... 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  oement  making 

Bnildingand  {WTing  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clotlilns  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hate,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc.. 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 

TexUles 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Bngineersand  firemen 

ShIpbuUdIng 

IT.  Transportation 

Railroads    

Street  railways 

Coaoh  drivers,  etc  

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc   .... 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  Uquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  .... 

X.  Bestaurants  and  Betall  Trade  .... 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinot  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GBANDTOTAIi 


Sex. 


NUIIBBB  OF  MkHBUIB  OF 


$1 

to 

124. 


If 

M 
M 
M 

;m 

F 


CM 

\f 

CM 

}f 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 


4«7 

76 
59 
21ft 
118 

S7 

4 
7 
S 
80 


M       19S 

Ml  1 

Ml.... 
M  25 

M        167 


711 

6 


to 
•4ft. 


1,204 

54 
226 
724 

aoo 

88 
SS6 

76 

gCl 


46 

1 

14 

11 

15 

40 
26 
5 
ft 


104 

53 

7 


44 


11 

7 
4 

27 


208 


110 
ft7 


1,706 

362 


$50 
to 

•74. 


1,100 

76 


867 
157 

299 

&i6 

220 

470 

10 


117 
7 

4 

2 

S6 

897 

53 

33 

811 


198 

07 
10 


19 

84 

78 

5 

86 

20 
16 


84 


•76 

to 

•ftft. 


1,696 

87 

30 

1,422 

57 

860 

1,054 
193 
7U 
20 
70 


286' 


17 
256 


2,428 
776 


185 

4 

Si 

138 
4S 

862 

332 
7 
15 
8 

481 

838 

11 


132 

104 

SO 

141 

40 

80 

87 
43 

10 


275 

99 

69 
6 
03 

69 

22 


126 

4 


5 
116 


8,846 

1,19S 


•100 

lo 

•124. 


1,081 

29 


1,743 
15ft 

626 

1,157 

873 

S9t 

23 


184 
4t 

71 
485 

1,017 

829 

0 

64 
15 

1,049 

4ftl 

81 


477 

211 

£5 

616 
5t 

267 
225 
42 


888 

16 
814 
51ft 

16 

6 
f 

1,686 

272 

281 

1,081 

i,Sf5 
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(b)  THB  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  OITT. 

ijaarter.  1002.] 


Total 

Dumber 

reporting 

earnlDf^s. 

8125 

to 

8149. 

$150 
to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$226 

to 

$249. 

$260 

to 

$874. 

$276 

to 

$299. 

$800 

or 

more. 

Average 
earnings. 

1.887 
83 

4,629 

36 

4 

4,483 
106 

1,922 
Si 

185 

8.068 

1,996 

5 

1,081 

66 

668 

8 

44 

18 

16 

80,100 

618 

855 

18.173 

1.054 

4,871 

8,267 

1,680 

1,869 

377 

99 

1.576 

612 

860 

99 

808 

678 

16,468 

12.205 

477 

2,289 

422 

16.666 

18,168 

901 

411 

2,086 

8.814 

162 

8,490 

186 

4,268 
1,833 
2,425 

916 

9 

2.076 

8,876 

162 
2.127 
1,748 

162 

1.167 

9 

6,247 

387 
1,623 
1,528 
1.729 

$149  48 

107  78 

86 
3.021 

671 

49  71 

1.543 
261 

1,990 

1,565 

549 

81 

16 

156  28 
86  20 

390 

46 

111 

804 

71 

84 

89 

146  09 

8S70 

187  40 

76  61 

112 
19 

211 

67 

114 

41 

24 

88 

6 

Ut 

13 

40 

63 

80 

1 

162  67 

iO                0 

109  97 
166  86 

109 

1.171 
95 
194 

242 

4 

15 

88  63 

7 

11 

12 

145  03 

7 

91  65 

856 

231 

04 

137  60 

107  14 

98J8 

67d 
120 

8,010 

688 
34 

8.208 

2.684 

445 

4,802 

4,011 
149 
476 
166 

2,487 

2,162 
165 
12 
08 

988 

9 

116 

2,260 

1,885 

8 

213 

154 

048 

901 

1,468 

1.064 

57 

292 

45 

886 
886 

686 

573 
34 
79 

197 

119 

890 

263 

188  48 

185  95 
172  19 

137 

78 

27 

170  58 
194  20 

8,607 

2,U92 
180 

088 

036 
2 

687 

587 

1,990 

1.990 

187  88 
203  69 
152  57 

374 

124  50 

061 

79 

892 

S 

1,629 
22 

1,970 

770 
1,200 

286 

1 

620 
1,078 

42 
246 

115  45 

268 

$ 

648 
6 

44 

869 

1 

6 

146 

77 

196  00 

88  06 

882 
16 

68 

11 



8 

148  67 

112  OS 

760 
435 
825 

764 

254 

500 

207 
2 

286 

866 

216 

11 
204 

188 

65 
58 

86 

89 

6 
88 

76 

1 
1 

1 
1 

169  86 

149  81 
166  57 

46 

8 

69 
2 

184  14 

8 

184  94 

306 

70 
61 

88 
101 

1 
17 

144  19 

1.242 

8 

88 

148  22 

76  67 

680 

782 
296 

221 
145 

50 

1 

13 

88 

3 
14 

143  74 

553 

3 

28 

142  59 

76  67 

7 
5 

49 

1 

965 

3 

383 

408 

81 

86 

2 

187 

1 
66 
58 

2 

609 

1 

70 

7 

61 

466 

9 

18 

221  49 

144  17 

1,427 

15 
884 

108 

15 

40 

6 
10 
24 

67 

67 

848 

241 

148  60 

365  96 
187  52 
140  84 

407 

88 
25 

88 

2 

121 

104  50 

11,944 

70 

19,768 

61 

18.696 

IS 

6.688 

J 

6.806 

8,860 

I 

1,047 

8.778 

2 

81,881 

5.754 

$1^6  26 

86  74 
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New  Yokk  Labob  Bulletin 


[June 


TABLE  H.-QVABTEBLT  BABNIXOSr 

[Fint 


GB0UP8  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADES. 


I.  Bnlldlnff,  Stone  Working,  Bio... 

Stooe  working 

Brick  uid  cement  makiDff 

Boilding  and  paTtafT  trtftos  

Bailding  and  street  labor 

IT.  Clothing  and  Textilee 

Garmenta 

Hats,  oa|>s,  and  fiars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

bbiits,  waists  and  laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Blaeblenr  and  Slilpballdlng 

Iron  andstsel 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen 

bUpballding 

IT.  Tranaportatlon 

Railroads 

Street  rati  wajs 

Coach  driyers,  etc , 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc , 

T.  Prlnlngf,  Binding,  Etc 

▼I.  Tobaeoo 

▼II.  Food  and  Lfqaora , 

Food  preparation 

Halt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters 

▼III.  Theaters  and  Mnsle 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Farnlnre  ... 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Betall  Trade..... 

Hotels  and  restaoranta , 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pablie  Employment , 

XII.  Mlneellaneons 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GBAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


NuMBKB  or  Hbxbbbk  or 


•1 
to 

$24. 


704 
M 
50 

4S4 

113 

S7 

4 

7 

5 

80 


100 

""l 


25 
"167 


026 
to 


1,850 

84 

886 

1,286 

251 

428 
696 
276 
681 
70 


70 
46 
1 
14 
11 
16 

40 

"28 


111 

"io 


44 


75 

09 
6 

50 


11 

16 
11 


16 


208 


1 
110 
97 


t.788 
619 


050 
to 
071. 


1,000 
251 


1,428 
251 

1.108 

1,901 

1,144 

i,34f 

10 


075 
to 


500 

7 

I! 

86 

050 


135 


0.002 
187 

so! 

2,7781 

57 

7,422 
1.639 
6,849 

l.tSS 

110 

70 

826 

m 

4 
5t 

133 
45 

010 


485 


186 

824i 

11 

020 


10 


111 

05 
f«5 

718 

286 

77 

61 
16 


08 


40 

Itl 

42 

4 

Itl 


880 

7 

6 

17 

256 


0.808 
i,«8f 


88 
68 
28 

1,488 


340 
.... 


900 

187 

205 

154 

785 
98 

202 
150 
48 

10 

16 

008 


150 

189 
57 
93 

189 

78 


180 

4 

1 

5 

116 


0100 

to 

0121 


7,051 

220 


14,400 

1.9761 


6,511 
911 

0.600 
i,S9S 

4.h:2 

1,896 

-a 

IS 
II'T 
SS8 

3Z4 


4S6 
1,000 


fp03 


14 
642 

47 

0,001 


532 

"8,231 


2,230 

074 
tSi 

1,784 

66S 

004 

Sis 
45 

581 

7 

401 
£5 

1,044 

453 

sot 

Iti 
0 

t 

1,804 

1 


1.081 


87.188 

5,fSf 
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<«)  THB  ENTIBS  STATE. 

<)iiArt6r,  1902.] 


Labob  Obgaiiizations  Who  Sabnbd— 

Total 
nniDber 
reporting 
eenilDge. 

9128 

to 

9149. 

1150 

to 

$174. 

9175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$800 

or 

more. 

Areniife 
eeminst. 

6,90^ 

0,488 

518 

4 

8,471 

440 

0,177 

166 

8,829 

4 

461 

U 

1,261 

£8 

859 

100 

267 

18.006 

675 

86 

8,788 

4,596 

8,826 

66 
8,200 

8,819 
940 

6.307 

744 

0,874 
651 

•••% 

757 

72.421 

6,088 

855 

57,174 

9,860 

82.802 

7,517 

24,092 

4J60 

1,628 

149 

8,760 

1,061 

1,284 

769 

988 

678 

85,086 

60 
20,588 

60 
8,070 
9,606 
1,776 

28,411 

16,027 
9 
4,061 
1,199 
1.200 
5,984 

18,766 

767 

8.691 

t,186 

0,418 

4,823 
5.090 

6.860 

1,664 

'•%! 

6,826 

992 

2,931 

2,894 

999 

8.480 
9 

0,889 
665 
1,RU3 
2,142 
1.729 

$181  80 

212  88 
49  71 

4,719 
2,099 

6.290 
1,120 

564 

4,668 

6,804 
19 

1,084 

8,010 

2,527 

188  88 
162  61 

8,401 

6tl 

'   1,980 

290 

478 

140  40 

89  09 

1.851 
t49 

475 

1,756 

669 

294 

470 

189  64 
89  83 

542 

40 

68 

56 

148 

118 

2 

1 

156  14 

118  S7 

1,041 

827 
6 
181 
60 
104 

24 

20 

2 

2 

129  77 

3g 

80  90 

96 

62 

250 

170  72 

S07 

iff  81 

871 

187  91 

i07  14 

1,648 

60 

4,088 

8,872 

4,416 

6,158 

6,280 

064 

1,072 

204  18 

190  00 

1.028 
60 

2,842 

0,689 

8,245 

2,894 

1,714 

487 

268 

196  78 
190  00 

299 

157 
59 

351 

853 

42 

6,210 

S 

445 
588 

791 

1,201 

841 

8,799 

818 
568 
285 

1,061 

614 

1.851 

260 

1,682 

820 

8,571 

684 

1,048 

22 
196 

87 

672 

50 

2,870 

199  78 
222  08 
221  96 

8,027 

860 

174  16 

160  00 1 

2,282 

2.961 

977 

1.184 

1,041 

856 

2,670 

208  03 

160  00 

180 

165 
212 

2 

117  88 

374 

50 

152  14 

800 

188  75 

1.141 

1,008 

2,427 
110 

2,401 

997 

8.1S4 

1,439 
1.695 

628 
1 

1,248 

461 

2,887 
12 

216 

6 

1,660 
774 
892 

206 
g 

2.004 

84 

840 

8 

615 

496 

0.044 

.      16 

08 

188  02 

651 

10 

1.928 

£41 

2,401 

9 

40 

1,617 
11 

1.228 

f 

17 

220  84 

109  99 

186  88 

199  09 

1,011 

677 
834 

004 

161 
848 

200 

1,461 

488 
968 

148 
11 

648 

249 

89 
100 

88 

6 
5 

182 
94 
88 

.    S28 

179  74 
166  98 

190  62 

188 

7 

8 
18 

847  40 

461  08 

659 

966 

428 

188  08 
101  88 

1,262 

1,886 

1,007 

88 

221 

62 

21 

48 

162  44 

78  79 

689 

926 

960 

645 
862 

52 
86 

54 
167 

8 
49 

150  47 

56J 

21 

48 

154  48 
75  79 

882 

3 

910 

1 

1,166 

3 
503 

578 
81 

1,602 
f 

261 

10 

66 

178 

2 

2,288 

1 

165 

40 

90 

25 

2,682 

066 

0 

219 

208  80 

i44  J7 

1,562 

21 
912 

178 

65 

1*08 

40 

0 
10 
24 

07 

07 

612 

441 

166  80 

849  88 
188  42 

49; 

71 

150  27 

121 

104  50 

28,090 

.•/5f 

88.602 

htes 

41,808 

76 

20,480 

9 

26,498 
i7 

10,200 

9 

0,048 

4 

14,161 

1,5  li 

289.492 

li,20i 

$184  IS 

146  97 
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TABIiB  ni.>.NUBIBBB  AND  MEBIBEBSHIPS  OF  UNION,  MARCH  31,  1902. 


GROUPS   OF   INDUSTRIES   AND 
TRADES. 


,  Bnflfling:,  Etc 

Stone  working; 

Briok  uid  cement  maklDfC-* 
Boilding  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


ClotlilnK  and  Textiles  ... 
Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fnrs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc  ..., 
Shirts,  waists  and  laundry. 
Textiles : 


Metals,  Machinery,  Etc., 
Iron  and  steel , 


Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation. 
Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coaoh  drivers,  eto , 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  eto. 


6.  Printing,  Binding:,  Eto. 


6.  Tobacco  . 


7.  Food  and  liiquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors,  mineral  waters. 


8.  Theaters  and  Mnslc. 


9.  Wood  Working  and  Famlture. 

10.  Restaarants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment. 


12,  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment.. 


GRAND    TOTAL. 


NuMBBB  OF  Unions. 


New 
York 
City. 


174 

11 


142 
21 

62 

41 
7 

10 
8 

1 

94 

86 

10 
29 
10 

48 

20 

1 

4 

2 

16 

81 

14 

87 

24 
13 

18 

80 

16 

8 


18 

11 

8 
2 
6 


648 


Other 
towns. 


869 

24 

8 

808 

19 

98 


6 
15 
14 
20 

881 

168 

15 

48 

6 

811 

142 

7 

5 

1 

66 

71 

46 

88 
41 
47 

87 
89 

71 

29 
42 

68 

89 
12 
32 
80 
16 


1,887 


New 
York 
SUte. 


588 

85 


450 
40 


166 

79 


886 

204 

84 

72 
15 

864 

16? 

8 
9 
8 
72 

102 

69 

185 
65 


40 


69 


87 
87 
50 


81 

100 

15 
84 
36 
16 


1,980 


Sex 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

CM 

{f 

CM 
>F 
CM 
{F 
CM 

{f 

\¥ 
If 

CM 

^S 

M 
M 

If 

M 
M 
M 

M 

CM 
\F 

CM 
)F 

M 
M 
M 

\¥ 

If 

CM 

^£ 
{? 

{¥ 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


i? 


Mbmbbbship  or  Urioms. 


New 
York 
City. 


57,810 

4,644 


43.726 
8,846 

29.458 

4,f2f 

24,986 

S,04S 

1,351 

SO 

2,201 

U» 

875 

670 

00 


80,084 

GO 
8,347 

SO 
2,947 
7,348 
1,887 

12,864 

5 
2,950 

5 

3,150 

885 

1,450 

]J,929 

16.681 

640 

5.178 

f,i« 

5,877 

2,615 
2,782 

8,681 

J,' 

6,876 
SS 

2.022 
ISO 
867 

1,165 
ISO 

7,688 


300 
180 
619 


171.988 

8,834 
180,769 


Other 
towns. 


88,704 

1,009 

670 

19,983 

1,142 

5,096 

S,SS8 

1.673 

i,^ — 

423 

lis 

1,607 
617 
421 
195 
978 


17,887 


13,227 


483 

8,193 

424 

81.968 

"  14.223 


968 
456 

1,700 
4,631 

8.408 

166 

S.588 

m 

4,501 ! 
1,939) 
2,562| 

8,199! 

40, 

2,888 


4,781 

16f 
2,297 
2,484 

16S 

1,869 

9 

6,898 

406 

1,646 

8,208 

2,040 


95,817 

5.S7I 
99,188 


New 
York 
State. 


79.0fi0 

5,058 

570 

CS.7QB 

9,968 

84.^49 

7,S70 

26.606 

4,SS5 

1,774 

las 

3,808 
1,066 

1,2SS 

rs5 


S7,S51 

81,574 

SO 

8,480 

10.5» 

1.811 

84,883 

5 
17.173 

5 
4.106 
1,341 
3.150 
8,560 

20,0S4 


s.7oe 

g,S49 

9.878 
4.554 
5,334 

10.899 

X,?Off 


6,788 
299 

8.154 
8,599 


S,898 

7,897 

706 

1.826 

8.825 

2.040 


867.845 

1S,705 
879,9SO 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION— FIRST  QUARTER,  1902. 
Table  IT.— Work  of  Deputy  FiMstory  Inspeetors. 


Faetoriee  ioapeoted 

Tenement  workshops  (front) 

Tenement  workshops  (re«r) 

Bakeries  and  oonfeotionery  establishmenu. 

Total  faotoiy  inspections...... 

Mines  and  qoarries 

Tenement  workrooms 

Unlicensed  places  found 

License  applications  investifcated , 

Licenne  applications  re-investlgated 

License  retnaals  inTestigated. 


Places  round  closed,  burned,  removed,  etc.: 

Factories  and  workshops 

Tenement  woorkrooms 

License  applicants 

Proseontions 

Complaints  iuTestifcated 

Compliances  with  orders  investigated 

Accideats  investigated 


January.     February.     Marob.       Total, 


1,462 
145 
185 
121 


U 


611 

76 

1,875 

130 

lft2 

36 

19 
205 
161 


1,880 

29 

59 

170 


1,688 

5 

621 

27 

988 

75 

141 

22 

17 

223 

99 

1 

18 
80 

5 


185 
426 
840 
46 


947 

2 

6,583 


200 
16 

264 

2,784 

151 

6 


34 


2,977 
600 
584 
887 


4,448 

7 

7,765 

180 

4,164 

203 

493 

74 

300 

3,212 

411 

7 

03 
149 


Table  V.— Licenses  for  Tenement  Manafacture. 


N.Y.City. 

Remainder 
of  State 

Total. 

Applications  for  license  investigated 

4.050 

114 

4,164 

Number  of  licenses  issued : 

To  Annll AATitA  nnf.  nrnviAnMlv  11ftPTkfl#i1 .        

2,704 
940 

8^644 
582 
262 

3.7j» 

118 
47 

2  822 

To  persons  previously  licensed  but  removed,  etc 

987 

Total 

165 
10 

8,809 
542 

Ntimber  of  licenses  refused  .  ...--.  ....................... 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 

262 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence...... ....1...... 

34 
33 

3,739 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work 

123 

21,974" 

8,826 
98 

81924" 

81,213 

Net  increase,  January-March,  1902 

*315 

Outstanding  March  81, 1902 

80,898 

*  Decrease. 


Table  TI.— ContaKions  Diseases  In  Licensed  Tenement  Workrooma. 


MONTH 


October.  1001  ... 
November,  1901. 
December,  lOOI. 
Januai  y,  1902. . . 
February,  1002  . 


Total— Five  months . 


Number  of  Casbs  in  Licbnsed  Work- 
booms  OF— 


Diphtheria.    Scarlet  fever.     Smallpox. 


22 


17 


19 


51 


Total. 


25 

9 
4 
18 
84 


90 
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T»ble  YII.— AMidenta  Beported 


, 

I. 

Stone  and 

day 
products. 

II. 

Metala, 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship- 
building. 

IIL 
Wood, 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber. 

etc. 

• 

A.  Six  ASD  AOB  OF  EMPLOTB1E8  INJDKKD. 

Under  16  jears .• 

8 

1 

7 

22 

1 

15  tind  under  10 

5 

8i 
812 

9 

Males,  i  I6andnnderl8 

18  End  over 

21 

U 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

91 

368 

8S 

19 

f  Under  16 

Femides  <    16  yoars  and  over 

5 

X 

Age  not  stated.... 

Total 

6 

I 

Orsnd  total. .............«t........ 

21 

883 

88 

18 

B.  Causes  of  Accidbntb. 
1.  Machinery : 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  palleys,  etc...., 

18 
18 
27 
84 

12 

82 

ii 

1 

i 

\ 

Ble^ators,  hoists,  cranes.... ........ .■•...•.... 

2 

1 

\ 

Saws,  planers,  lathes  (power) 

Presses,  stamping  machines........................ 

2 

Emerj  wheels,  buffers 

Cotton  and  woolen  machines 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 

* 4 

Total  mnchinery..... 

S 

191 

91 

g 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  eto.)>«— •• 

1 

7 
2 

21 
78 
28 
15 
11 
10 

1 
6 
1 
8 

1 

Explonives  of  all  kinds 

ii 

Collanseof  bnildins.  fallinff  obiects.  «to 

1 

Fall  of  person 

1 

Loudlng,  unloading,  by  hand......  ................. 

i 

8 
2 

1 

'^el)fc1e#.  and  ac^fiHents  caused  bT  horses........... 

1 

All  other 

\ 

Grand  total 

21 

863 

88 

18 

C  Results  of  Accidentk 
1.  Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations ^ 

Bums,  scalds,  etc .... 

5 

70 
24 
87 
72 
18 
21 
15 

2 
6 

12 

5 

8 

8 

Cat« 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Bruises 

2 

Sorains  and  dislocations............................ 

1 

Fractures.... 

2 

Other 

1 

........ 

Total ................. .......................... 

19 

S06 

96 

j0 

2.  Permanent  disnblement: 
f  Lous  of  one- 
Eye - 

2 

1 

1 

85 

'i 

Partial.        Limb 

Hand  or  root 

i 

1 

\ 

(Other 

\ 

r  Loss  of  both- 

Eyes 

Total..  <{     Limbs 

Hands  or  feet ...... 

8 

(Internal  injuries 

Total 

g 

4g 

s 

f 

3.  Death 

2 

1 

4.  Not  reported 

Grand  total 

21 

te 

8. 

18 
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V, 

ClieinJMlB, 
«ila,Faiata. 

VI. 

Paper  and 
pulp. 

VIl. 

Printivfi 

and  paper 

gooda. 

VIII. 
TexUlea. 

IX. 

Clotbiog, 
mUHnery, 
lavnderlDg. 

X. 

Food, 
tobaoeo, 
liqaora. 

XI. 

Water,  gaa, 
eleotrioity. 

XII. 
Balldiog. 

Total. 

i 

2 
44 

i 

4 
7 

8 

8 

14 

80 

1 

2 

8 
6 

8 

i 

T 
18 

8 

66 

4 

62 

530 

14 

70 

47 

if 

eo 

10 

8 

S 

1 

6S& 

i 

1 

2 
26 

1 

1 
3 

i 

8 

87 
2 

t 

99 

4 

1 

49 

70 

47 

14 

80 

14 

0 

8 

1 

677 

s 

7 

6 

4 
8 

1 
8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

88 
82 
52 
44 

12 
27 
134 

8 

1 
1 

1 
5 

•' 5 

1 

26 

15 

1 
4 

6 

i4 

1 

18 

28 

11 

54 

0 

4 

2 

830 

10 

1 

i 

6 
10 

1 

2 

" 8 

1 

i 

i 

23 
8 
38 
111 
60 
21 
21 
47 

0 

4 
1 
11 

1 

1 

8 

12 

5 

2 

i 

5 

6 

11 

16 

70 

47 

14 

80 

16 

4 

83 
15 

4 
4 
5 

14 

0 

8 

1 
i 

677 

6 

16 

4 

8 

1 

i 

1 

2 

— 1 

118 
47 
17a 
144 
84 
41 
32 

10 

1 
1 

15 
24 

5 

4 

8 

5 

8 

2 

1 

6 

2 

68 

4f 

13 

81 

11 

5 

5 

1 

68G 

2 

i 

8 
8 

k. 

i 

2 

2 

7 

40 

i 

..,, 

1 

2 



8 



I 

9- 

I 

7 

t 

1 

6S 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

28 

5 

70 

47 

14 

80 

14 

0 

8 

1 

677 
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BUBBAU  OF  MKBIATIOK 

Table  YIH.— Industrba  IMapatM 


LooaUty. 


Date. 


Oeonpatioii. 


Nomber 

of 
flrraa. 


NUICBBR 

Ar 


DireoUy. 


Albany. . 


Sohnylerville . 


March  4- April  15. 


'RnfTalo 

Jan  2-7 

Baffalo 

Feb.  4-26 

Buffalo 

Feb.  14-17 

Buffalo 

Mareh26.AprU4 

Jan.  18*27 

GloveTBville 

Greenwioh 

Feb.  24-27 

Hiokaville 

Mar.  17-31 

Mar.  9ft-May  22 

Medina 

Feb.  2e,  Mar.  8 

New  York  City... 

January  1(^  Apr  U  21 . . . 

New  York  City.... 

New  York  City.... 

New  York  City.... 
NewIYork  City.... 
New*YorkClty.... 
Schenectady 

March  1-24 

March  21-24 

March  27 

March  2l-2ft 

February  27^. ••■>••>... 

February  6-7 

Albany  

Little  Fails 

Silver  Creek..... 
New  York  City 


February  19-March  14 

Dec.  18^'Ol-Jan.  20,  *02 
May20,  'Ol-March  3.  '02 
Oct.  12,  'Ol-Nov.  12,  '01 
Deo.  26,  'OI-MarchS,  '02 


Blackamtths 

Finishers 

Helpers 

Painters , 

Trimmers 

Woodworkers 

Electricians 

Helpers 

Sheet  metal  workers. . 


A.  Diaputee  befun  in 
6 

1 

4 

21 

9 

7 

01 

68 

24 


Lastars  (shoe). 


Bookbinders. 
Presamen.... 


Olove  cutters 

Line  preparing  room  hands  (flax). 

Others 

Silver  leaf  and  half  gold  cutters.. 


Silk  weavers. 

Iron  molders. 
Bookbinders... 


Stone 


Machinists 

Tool  makers 

Boys 

Weavem  (silk) 

Others 

Hat  frame  makers .. 

Telephone  linemen  . 


Bridgemen  . 
Laborers  ... 
Carpenters  . 


Paper  makers  . 
ToUl 


10 


1 
1 

"i 

1 

1 

10 

ti 

1 


71 


16 


10 
10 


11 
28 
'46 
84 


29 

102 

500 


5 
7 
IS 
86 
50 
110 

205 


35 


1.589 


B.  Disputes  begun  before  Jam 
Bridge  builders 1 

lary  1  bat 
82 

Machinlats                    

1 

1 

10 

Machinists 

86 

Molders 

Woodworkers        .                         ..-.. 

Turn  lasters 

1 

72 

Other  shoe  workers....... 

Total 

4 

199 

GRAND  TOTAL 

75 

1,788 

*  Particulars  for  several  other  firms  concerned  in  same  strike  not  roported. 
at  time  of  going  to  pross.  ^  Bstimated.  /^~^ 
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JLNI3  ABBITBATION. 
in  B*t3rst  Qa«rtor,  1908. 


or  Emflotsbs 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total. 


Dura- 
tion 
in 
days. 


Aggro- 

days 
lost. 


Alleged  oanse  or  ofaiJeet 


Besolt. 


in  First  Qoarter,  1902. 


49 

87 

1,818 

1 

149 
24 

5 

740 

17 

408 

150 

176 

2 

880 

}    " 

7 

90 

11 

7 

77 

"""iii 

': 

3 
12 

482 
552 

85 

09 

46 

8.174 

29 

9 

261 



102 

88 

8.864 

500 

18 

9,000 

2 

50 

4 

«  5,160 

.— — 

8 

380 

296 

: 

$28,010 

!" 

1 

79 

20 

28 

85 

20 

700 

859 

1,048 

54,595 

Befntal  of  employers  to  sien  annnall 
asreement  oontaininic  oUnse  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  non-union 


Demand  for  inoreaae  of  wages.... 

I&fBsal  to  aooept  piece  work;  soale 
of  wages  alleged  to  invoWe  redno- 
tion  of  wages. 

An  anticipated  redaction  of  wages. 

Beftiflal  to  work  with  non-onion 
bookbinders  and  demand  for  nnion 
scale  of  wages.  Pressmen  strack 
in  sympathy  April  8. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages—. 

Demand  for  12}  per  cent  increase  of 

wsges. 
Demand  for  increase  of  wages. . . 


Refusal  to  operate  three  looms  in- 
stead of  two  at  the  same  wage  per 
bonr. 

Demand  for  10  per  cent  increase  of 

wages. 
Notice  posted  in  shops  that  book- 

binders*  nnion  woold  be  no  longer 

recognised. 
Demsnd  for  increase  of  wages  from 

$3.00-18.60  to  $4.00  per  day. 

Demand  for  nine-hoar  day  with  ten 
hoars*  pay. 

A  10  per  cent  redaction  in  wages. 

Bednotion  of  wages 


Demand  for  Increase  of  wages  and 
eight-hoar  day. 

Demand  for  shorter  hoars  and  in- 
crease of  wages . 


Ref  asal  to  work  ( 
and  Sunday. 


Saturday  night 


qa€ 
ton 


terminated  or  reported  in  first  quarter.  1002. 


12 

8 

35 

"""iSo 

94 

10 

)   TO 

80 

287 

21 

66 

2.820 
2.870 
1,688 
22,512 

885 

584 

29,880 

744 

2.582 

84,425 

Demand  ior  shorter  hours  and  i^ 
crease  of  wages. 

Demand  for   O-bour    day    with   10 
hoars'  pay. 

Strike  followed  discharge  of  a  ma- 
chinist. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wsges  on  all 
items  in  price  list. 


Kogeneral  settlement  reported 
Work  resumed  about  April  15 
with  non-union  men.  Bubse- 
luently  several  firms  acceded 
union's  demands  and  former 
employees  resumed  work. 

No  change  in  wages.  ProTions 
year's  agreement  renewed. 

No  settlement  reported.  Part 
of  the  men  returned  to  work, 
places  of  others  being  filled. 

No  change  in  wages.  Men  re- 
turned to  work. 

Union  shop  and  nnion  rate  of 
wages  established. 


No  change  in  wages.    Strikers' 

places  filled, 
wages  advancied  6  per  cent 

No  change  in  wages.  Girls  re- 
turned to  work. 

No  settlement  reported.  New 
weavers  employed  on  four 
looms,  other  men  returning  to 
work  under  three  loom  system . 

No  change  in  wages.  Men  re- 
turned to  work. 

Union  recognised  in  three 
shops;  others  reported  as 
open  shops. 

Wages  increased  to  $4.00  per 
day  by  signed  agreement  for 
one  year. 

No  change  in  wages  or  hours. 
Strikers'  places  filled. 


Former    wages    restored  and 
union  shop  established. 


Hours  reduced  fh>m  10  to  9  per 
day ;  waces  of  bridgemen  in- 
creased irom  80  cents  to  40 
cents  per  hour,  and  of  laborers 
firom  15  to  20  cents  per  hour. 

No  change  in  time  schedule; 
strikers'  places  filled. 


Hours  reduced  from  10  to  9  per 

day  and  wages  Increased  from 

80  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour. 

Hours  reduced  from  ten  to  9 
per  day  and  wagss  advanced 
10  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  men  returned  to 
work;  places  of  the  others 
were  filled. 

Wages  increased  10  per  cent  on 
two  items.  About  one-half  of 
the  strikers'  places  were  filled, 
the  others  returning  to  work. 


Contractors'  Association  of  Greater  New  York ;  number  of  members  not  reported.        ;  Not  terminated 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of        ^^^  accompanying  chart  exhibits  graphically  the 

Kmpioyii&ent.    fluctuations  in  employment  of  100,000  members 

of  187  representative  labor  organizations  in  this  State  during 

Jm.      Feb.     Mar.     April.    May.     Jane.     Jnly.     Aag.     Sept.     Oct.     Hoy.     Pec 
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the  first  eight  months  of  1902.    The  heavy  line  starts  at  19.1, 
the  percentage  of  members  idle  at  the  end  of  1901,  rises  to  20.9 
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at  the  end  of  January  and  then  steadily  declines  to  14  per 
cent  at  the  close  of  May.  In  June  the  proportion  of  idle 
members  increases  slightly  (to  14.5  per  cent)  owing  to  sum 
mer  dullness  in  printing  and  other  trades,  and  in  July  it 
further  increases  to  15.6  per  cent  on  account  of  the  seasonal 
depression  in  the  clothing  trades.  Comparisons  with  last 
year,  when  reports  were  received  quarterly  instead  of 
monthly,  can  only  be  made  for  March  and  June;  and  iu 
each  case  the  comparison  is  favorable  to  the  present  year, 
the  percentages  of  idleness  having  been  22.4  and  17.3  in 
March,  1901  and  1902,  respectively,  and  15.1  and  14.5  in  June. 
1901  and  1902.  And  as  conditions  of  employment  were  more 
favorable  last  year  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1899,  when  the  clothing 
trades  were  phenomenally  active,  it  follows  that  the  organized 
working  people  of  this  State  are  now  enjoying  more  steady  and 
regular  employment  than  they  have  experienced  for  at  least  a 
decade.  The  inference  may  also  be  safely  drawn  that  the  unor- 
ganized wage-earners  are  equally  prosperous.  The  light  line  in 
the  diagram  represents  the  mean  percentage  of  idleness  for  tlie 
five  years,  1897-1901,  calculated  upon  the  same  basis  ^as  that  for 
1902,  save  only  that  it  depends  on  statistics  for  four  months 
(March,  June,  September  and  December). 

Kim 

Baiidins  The  statistics  of  plans  filed  in  the  building 
Operations,  departments  of  the  larger  cities  do  not  measure 
the  real  activity  in  the  constructive  industry  of  late  on  account 
of  the  frequent  changes  in  statutory  requirements  which  caus»^ 
the  filing  of  plans  to  be  hastened  or  retarded  according  to  indi- 
vidual preference.  Buffalo  and  Rochester  show  an  increase  in 
April,  May  and  June  of  the  present.year  as  compared  with  1901, 
while  New  York  and  Syracuse  have  decreases. 

•dm 

immivraUon     A  much  morc  significant  index  of  prosperity  or 

Air^cordL.      depression  is  the  inflow  ,of  new  workers  from 

Europe,  who  come  to  this  country  just  about  as  rapidly  as 

*-jobs"  open.    During  the  twelve  months  g'^^^A'^^J^^??!^^'  ^^*' 

igi  ize     y  g 
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number  of  immigrants  recorded  at  the  port  of  New  York  was 
close  upon  half  a  million  (493^62), — a  number  which  surpassed 
all  previous  figures  of  that  port,  although  the  total  immigration 
at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  was  somewhat  larger  in  1881 
and  1882  than  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  This  unprecedented 
flocking  of  Europeans  to  New  York  must  be  directly  ascribed 
to  the  marked  prosperity  of  American  industries  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  for  immigration  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing  since  1897.  Depression  in  European  industries  has 
doubtless  been  a  contributory  cause,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
recent  increase  of  emigration  from  Germany;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  transatlantic  migration  to  the  United  States  still  consists 
of  Italians,  Poles  and  Slavs,  whose  home  industry  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  hard  times  that  have  come  upon  Germany,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  been  drawn  to  our  shores  simply  by  learning  of 
the  innumerable  opportunities  for  employment  that  exist  in 
America. 

Waves  In  "^^^  attractive  power  of  America  for  European 
Germany.  workers  may  be  realized  in  the  light  of  recent 
wage  statistics  from  Germany.  For  the  administration  of  its 
workingmen's  insurance  system,  the  German  government  period- 
ically ascertains  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  of  common  labor 
in  each  locality.  The  determination  of  these  rates  for  1902 
shows  that  the  adult  male  laborer  nowhere  earns  more  than 
87  cents  a  day  (Bremen);  in  Berlin  he  receives  only  72  cents. 
In  the  thirty-three  principal  cities  he  averages  68  cents;  in  the 
smaller  cities  he  averages  52  cents  and  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts the  rates  range  from  70  to  25  cents  a  day. 

coaiMinem'  jjj  Belgium  the  prevailing  wage  of  coal  miners 
inBeivinm.  seems  to  be  about  one  dollar.  Of  some  72,000 
miners,  5,800  receive  upwards  of  |1.50  a  day  and  nearly  the 
same  number  under  seventy  cents  a  day,  while  31,000  receive 
between  fl  and  fl.50.  Almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  miners 
are  classed  as  earning  one  dollar  or  upwards. 
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indiMtriai      ^^  ^^^^  England  and  Germany  the  period  of 
DepreMion     prosperity  which  began  in  1895  calminated  in 

In  Europe. 

1900,  and  has  since  diminished.  In  Germany, 
speculation  and  overproduction  in  certain  industries  induced 
a  financial  crisis,  which  led  to  real  business  depression  and  a 
vast  amount  of  unemployment;  the  rush  of  applicants  for  situa- 
tions through  the  public  intelligence  agencies  having  attained 
abnormally  large  dimensions.  A  slight  improvement  has  mani- 
fested itself  this  summer,  but  indications  point  to  the  presence 
of  large  masses  of  the  unemployed  in  many  German  cities  this 
winter.  In  England,  the  reaction  in  1900  was  less  marked;  but 
the  number  of  trade  unionists  out  of  work  has  steadily  in- 
creased, having  been  forty  per  one  thousand  members  at  the 
end  of  July,  1902,  as  compared  with  thirty-four  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1901,  and  twenty-seven  in  1900.  Prices  having 
declined,  wages  have  followed  in  industries  like  mining  wherein 
wages  are  regulated  by  sliding  scales.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
advances  in  other  trades,  the  changes  in  rates  that  have  taken 
place  in  1901  and  1902  have  in  the  aggregate  resulted  in  a  net 
decrease. 

Trade  ^^^  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  re- 

DUpntea.  cordcd  60  frcsh  disputes  in  April,  May  and  June, 
involving  480  firms  and  23,500  workmen,  who  lost  in  the  aggre- 
gate 301,000  days'  work.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes 
was  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  and,  secondly,  for  a 
reduction  in  working  hours.  About  one-half  of  the  disputes 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  who  may  also  be  credited 
with  partial  victories  in  the  numerous  strikes  that  were  compro- 
mised. Of  the  21,500  strikers  only  2,900  were  entirely  defeated; 
all  the  others  gained  ground  to  some  extent.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  several  of  the  building  trades  in  New  York  City  have 
made  notable  gains.  The  carpenters  and  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, machine  wood  workers,  etc.,  gained  their  demands  after 
strikes  of  a  few  days'  duration  in  Sept'  ber;  the  carpenters 
and  framers  securing  an  advance  from  f 4  to  f4.50  per  day,  the 
stairbuilders  from  f3.84  to  f4.50  and  the  shop  workers  from  f3 
to  13.78;  the  working  time  for  all  classes  being  44  hours  a  week. 
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The  painters  and  decorators  at  about  the  same  time  succeeded 

in  effecting  a  reduction  in  their  weekly  hours  of  work  from  47 

to  44  and  in  securing  an  advance  in  wages  of  fifty  cents  a  day, 

thus  making  the  rate  13.50  per  day  ior  plain  work  and  f4  for 

decorative  painting. 

•dm 

otiier  The  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  of  New  York  City 
Avreementa.  ^^^^  gecured  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  an 
increase  in  the  daily  wage  rate  from  |3.75  to  $4.25  for  eight 
hours.  These  improvements  were  effected  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  association  of  master  plumbers,  on 
July  1st,  without  the  cessation  of  work.  An  even  more  potent 
example  of  the  benefits  of  organization,  both  to  the  working 
people  and  to  the  public  that  suffers  from  stoppage  of  work, 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  successful  termination  of  negotiations 
between  the  brotherhoods  of  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  ele- 
vated railway  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  installing  elec- 
tric motive  power  in  place  of  steam  and  thus  transformed  its 
trainmen  from  engineers  and  firemen  into  motormen,  who,  being 
less  skilled  workmen,  commonly  receive  lower  wages.  Thus  on 
the  surface  roads  in  New  York  the  motormen  receive  from  f 2.25 
to  12.40  for  ten  hours'  work,  while  on  the  elevated  road  the 
engineers  for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  by  written  agreement 
received  f3.50  for  nine  hours'  day.  The  company  did  not  pro- 
pose to  displace  its  engineers,  but  to  retain  them  as  senior 
motormen  without  reduction  of  wages.  A  proposal  to  lengthen 
the  daily  hours  of  work  from  nine  to  ten  met  with  opposition 
from  the  engineers  and  for  a  time  there  was  some  prospect  of 
a  general  strike.  But  the  national  oflScers  of  the  workmen's 
unions  were  called  in  and  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  dispute 
satisfactorily;  so  that  another  instance  is  now  afforded  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  without  causing  a  deterior- 
ation of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workingmen  immediately 
affected.  Such  examples  are  of  the  highest  ethical  importance 
to  every  industrial  community. 

Factory        ^^   April,    May   and   June   the   deputy   factory 

Inspection,     inspectors  inspected  9,495  factories,  workshops 

and  bakeries  and  8,094  tenement  workrooms,  besides  visiting 

1,026  factories  and  4,811  tenement  workrooms  that  they  found 
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closed,  burned,  removed,  etc.  They  also  inspected  3,957  tene- 
ment shops  and  rooms  as  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  a  license 
for  tenement  manufacture.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  was 
3,762,  nearly  all  being  in  New  York  City;  licenses  were  refused 
to  408  applicants  and  103  licenses  were  revoked  for  contraven- 
tion of  the  law  regulatiqg  tenement  manufactures.  The  con- 
stant changes  of  residence  going  on  among  the  denizens  of  New 
York  tenement  houses  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
three  months  4,712  licenses  were  returned  by  reason  of  such 
changes.  The  total  number  of  licensed  places  at  the  end  of  June 
was  29,702,  which  was  a  decrease  of  1,183  in  the  quarter.  In 
June  the  inspectors  found  7  cases  of  diphtheria  and  2  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  in  workrooms  licensed  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  etc. 

Accident*.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1902  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  was 
968,  as  compared  with  677  in  the  first  quarter.  The  number  of 
fatal  injuries  reported  was  only  14  as  compared  with  23  in 
the  previous  three  months,  which  indicates  that  the  increased 
number  of  all  accidents  reported  was  due  rather  to  more  care- 
ful attention  in  reporting  minor  injuries'  than  to  a  real  increase 
in  the  number  of  factory  operatives  injured.  Almost  the  en- 
tire increase  is  in  the  metal-working  and  machine-building 
industries. 

Kim 

Factory  "^^^  BULLETIN  contaius  an  analysis  of  the  new 
LeflTiniatioii  In  factory  codc  which  went  into  force  in  Great 
BnflTiand.  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  most 
important  amendments  were  those  governing  the  issuance  of 
regulations  for  the  dangerous  trades  and  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  of  women  and  minors.  The  law  had  previously  pro- 
hibited their  employment  in  textile  factories  after  one  o'clock 
on  Saturday;  now  they  are  not  permitted  to  work  after  twelve 
o'clock,  thus  shortening  the  maximum  working  time  from  56J 
to  55^  hours  a  week.  The  wage-earners  of  New  York  State  at 
a  recent  convention  resolved  to  petition  the  Legislature  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  employed  as 
factory  operatives  from  00  to  56  a  week  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  In  New  Jersey  the  legal 
hours  have  for  some  time  been  55  per  week. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK* 

Returns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  published  in 
the  June  Bulletin,  showed  that  at  the  end  of  March  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  recent  year,  and  similar  returns,  made 
monthly  by  187  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  trade 
unions,  reveal  a  continuous  improvement  to  the  first  of  June. 
In  June,  the  summer  dullness  affected  the  printing  and  theatrical 
trades  unfavorably,  and  in  July  extended  to  the  clothing  trades, 
which  include  so  many  workers  that  their  idleness  mbre  than 
counterbalanced  the  improvement  in  that  other  large  group  of 
organized  wage  earners, — the  building  industry.  The  complete 
statistics  appear  in  Tables  I-IV  of  the  Appendix,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

TABLE  1. 

IDL.BNB88    IN    187   RBPRSeENTATIVB  LABOR    UNIONS. 

Member-       Members  Per  cent 

At  thb  end  of  ship.  idle.  idle. 

December  (1901)  97,270  18.693  19.1 

January    (1902)    96.173  20.115  20.9 

February    97,126  18,148  18.7 

March    96,888  16,738  17.8 

April   98.740  16,099  16.3 

May   97,148  18,691  14.0 

June  98,020  14,247  14.6 

July    101,223  16,836  16.6 

In  order  to  have  statistics  of  idleness  that  are  comparable 
from  month  to  month,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  organiza- 
tions should  furnish  the  reports;  otherwise  the  dropping  out  of 
unions  in  certain  trades  and  in  certain  towns  and  the  addition  of 
unions  in  other  trades  or  localities,  may  vitiate  all  comparisons. 
The  selected  list  of  representative  unions  numbers  about  187, 
but  changes  very  slightly  at  times.  Two  or  three  unions  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  one  or  two  have  been  added;  but  as  the 
changes  affect  only  the  smaller  unions  they  may  be  fairly  dis- 
counted. The  aggregate  membership  fluctuates  slightly,  but  is 
now  close  to  100,000.  A  year  ago  in  March  the  membership  of 
sueh  of  these  unions  as  existed  and  reported  their  idleness  was 
only  80,576,  and  in  June,  1901,  was  only  86,355. 

Starting  with  18,593,  or  19.1  per  cent  of  the  members,  in  idle- 
ness at  the  end  of  December,  the  number  rose  to  20,115,  or  20.9 
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per  cent,  at  the  end  of  January,  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  les- 
sened activity  in  the  building  trades,  which  also  characterized 
February.  But  in  February  the  other  great  body  of  organized 
workers,  the  garment  makers,  particularly  the  branch  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  suits  and  cloaks,  were  nearly  all 
employed,  so  that  the  percentage  of  idleness,  in  the  aggregate, 
declined.  Thereafter  idleness  in  the  building  trades  steadily 
diminished  and  thus  caused  a  decline  in  the  aggregate  until  July, 
when  summer  dullness  in  the  clothing  trades  once  more  caused 
a  rise  in  the  figures  of  unemployment,  as  may  be  seen  below: 

TABLE  2. 
PBRCBlNTAaB  OF  MSMBBIRS  IDUQ  AT  END  OF 

, ,    Mean 

Dec.,     Jan.,    Feb«,    Mch.,  April,    May,    June,     July,  of  the 
1901.      1902.      1902.      1902.      1902.      1902.      1902.     1902.  8  mos. 

1.  Building,  stone  work- 

ing, etc 27.6  33.6  34.8  23.6  19.1  13.8  14.1  12.9  22.3 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles  24.2  19.2  6.4  21.4  27.6  29.1  28.3  34.3  23.7 

3.  Metals,  machinery...  8.6  7.6  7.2  4.7  2.2  2.7  3.2  4.0  6.0 

4.  TransporUtion 18.4  23.7  26.2  20.3  8.8  16.9  14.6  8.0  17.0 

6.  Printing   8.8  12.2  12.9  14.7  13.2  9.2  12.9  13.6  12.2 

6.  Tobacco    14.6  4.4  4.3  4.7  8.8  4.6  4.6  4.5  6.8 

7.  Food  and  liquors....  9.3  8.2  7.6  8.0  8.4  6.2  6.4  11.2  7.9 

8.  Theaters  and  music.  10.3  13.4  13.0  9.6  6.2  0.2  17.6  29.0  12.3 

9.  Wood  working,  etc..  18.6  32.6  36.1  19.0  19.3  14.2  14.8  18.6  21.6 

10.  Restaurants,   etc 11.8        7.6         7.2        4.8       12.3        3.6        2.6        2.0        6.4 

11.  Public  employment..         3.6        3.7        8.8        2.2        1.8        2.0        6.6        6.0        3.7 

12.  Miscellaneous  18.0       22.4       17.1        6.8        1.7        0.6        0.8       22.0       U.O 

Total    19.1       20.9       18.7       17.3       15.3       14.0       14.6       15.6       16.9 

The  two  groups  of  building  and  clothing  industries  contain 
just  half  of  the  100,000  odd  members  of  these  187  unions;  which 
fact  explains  why  the  totals  for  all  unions  thus  depend  so  closely 
upon  fluctuations  in  the  two  leading  industries. 

Idleness  is  naturally  much  greater  in  certain  occupations  than 
in  others;  as  appears  in  the  last  column  of  the  above  table,  it 
ranged  from  3.7  per  cent  in  public  employment  to  23.7  per  cent 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries,  both  figures  being  the  aver- 
age of  the  eight  months.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
unemployment  in  different  communities  or  in  different  periods 
of  time  without  taking  account  of  the  predominant  occupations. 
The  frequently  quoted  figures  of  the  English  Labor  Gazette  con- 
cerning unemployment  in  the  British  trade  unions  show  for 
July  an  unemployed  quota  of  only  4  per  cent  of  the  membership 
(21,859  out  of  550,169  members  reported  by  222  unions).  But  in 
the  British  reports  only  two  of  the  numerous  building  trades — 
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carpenters  and  plumbers — are  represented  at  all;  the  clothing 
trades  are  poorly  represented,  while  the  real  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bership in  question  is  in  the  metal  working  and  textile  indus- 
tries, wherein  emplojrment  is  fairly  steady.  Likewise  in  the 
returns  of  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  from  trade  unions  in  Ghent, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  membership  represented  (9,513  out 
of  17,261  in  1900-01)  is  included  in  the  organizations  of  textile 
workers,  among  whom  idleness  is,  with  a  single  exception  (the 
clerks,  foremen,  etc.),  less  prevalent  than  in  any  other  industry. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  general  figures  of  unemployment 
in  Ghent  are  very  low  as  compared  with  those  for  New  York. 
The  only  proper  comparison,  of  course,  is  by  single  trades  or 
occupation.* 

Similar  considerations  prevent  a  direct  comparison  between 
the  monthly  reports  of  these  187  selected  unions  and  the  quar- 
terly reports  from  all  unions.  The  selection  of  a  few  large 
organizations  to  represent  a  trade  necessarily  involves  some  dis- 
proportionate representation,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
table: 

table  3. 

Ppopor- 
Proportion  of       tlon  of 
BACH  TRADB     membership 
Mem BBRBHip  IN  TOTAL  «mbraced 

• >       . ' .In  the  187 

All  187  All  187       selected 

Groups.  unions.      unions.       unions,      unions,    unions. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc....  79.920  28,440  28.6  29.4  36.6 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 42.119  19.745  15.0  20.4  46.9 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 37,401  11,123  13.4  11.4  29.7 

4.  Transportation  34.336  13.048  12.3  13.5  38.0 

5.  Printing    20.829  10,182  7.4  10.6  48.9 

6.  Tobacco    11.009  2.206  3.9  2.3  20.0 

7.  Food  and  liquors 9.878  3,326  3.5  3.4  83.7 

8.  Theaters  and  music 12,682  1,099  4.5  1.2  8.7 

9.  Wood  working,  etc  8.634  2,638  3.1  2.6  29.7 

10.  ResUurants,  etc  7.046  2.062  2.6  2.1  29.3 

U.  Public  employment  8.901  1,865  3.2  1.9  20.8 

12.  MisceUaneoUB   7,397  1,265  2.6  1.3  17.1 

Total    279,960  96,888  100.0  100.0  34.6 

On  the  average  one-third  (34.6  per  cent)  of  the  membership  of 
New  York  labor  unions  is  represented  in  the  187  unions  that 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau.    But  in  the  tobacco  trades, 

*  Further  differences  of  method  may  preclude  even  such  restricted  comparisons  of 
indlYidual  trades.  Thus  the  English  "  unemployed  "  are  members  of  trade  unions 
In  receipt  of  out-of-work  benefits;  members  not  working  because  of  a  strike,  sickness 
or  accident,  temporary  lack  of  material,  etc.,  do  not  therefore  appear  among  the  unem- 
ployed. As  few  American  unions  pay  out-of-work  benefits,  such  a  test  of  enforced 
idleness  is  beyond  the  reach  of  American  statisticians,  even  were  it  deemed  desirable. 
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public  employment  and  miscellaneous  trades,  this  proportion 
sinks  to  one-fifth,  while  in  the  clothing  and  printing  trades  it 
rises  to  nearly  one-half.  The  clothing  trades  are  the  ones  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  irregularities  of  employment  and  hence  they 
make  the  amount  of  idleness  in  the  187  unions  larger,  propor- 
tionately, than  it  is  at  the  same  date  in  the  1,881  unions  of  the 
State.  The  difference  in  the  two  results  at  four  dates  for  which 
comparison  can  be  made  is  shown  below: 

TABLE  4. 
PBRCXlNTAaB  OF  UNION  MBMBBRS  IDLB  AT  THB  END  OF 

DBCEMBEUEl,       MARCH,  JUNE,        MARCH. 

1900.  1901.  190L  1902. 

In  187  selected  unions 26.7  22.4  15.1  17.3 

In  all  unions 22.0  18.6  11.9  13.e 

Difference  3.7  8.9  3.2  3.7 

On  the  whole,  the  difference  between  the  two  results  is  sur- 
prisingly uniform  and  it  indicates  with  sufficient  accuracy  what 
degree  of  allowance  needs  to  be  made  in  comparing  the  idleness 
among  the  selected  unions  with  that  among  s»ll  organizations, 
as  is  done  below: 

TABLB6. 
NUMBBR  AND  PBRCBNTAGB  OF  THB  UNBMPDOTBD  AT  THB  BND  OF 

MARCH.  lUNB. 

Number         Percent      Number         Percent 
idle.  idle.  idle.  idle. 

A.  AX\  tffiiofw: 

1897   43,654  80.6  27.378  18.1 

1898   37,867  21.0  86,643  20.7 

1899   81,761  18.8  20,141  10.9 

1900   44,386  20.0  49,899  20.e 

1901   42,244  18.6  29,181  11.9 

B.  Ifn  telecUd  umiana: 

1901  18,066  22.4[18.6]    18,026  15.1C11.»3 

1902   16.788  17.8[18.4]    14.247  U.eCU.SJ 

It  is  readily  perceived  from  this  table  that  employment  was 
more  general  this  year  than  in  1901,  which  was  the  best  year 
recently  recorded.  The  corrected  figure  of  idleness  at  the  end 
of  June,  1902,  is  lower  than  that  of  any  June  since  1897,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1899,  when  the  clothing  trades  had  an 
exceptionally  good  season. 

The  following  table  shows  that  even  in  individual  trades  the 
percentage  of  idleness  may  vary  as  between  all  unions  and  a 
selected  list  of  the  larger  unions: 
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TABLE  6. 

Pbrcbntagb  of  Mbmbbrb  Idlb  at  thb  End  of 

march.  junb. 

In  all  unions.  In  187  In  all  unions.  In  1S7 

, » .  unions,  . * .unions, 

1899.   1900.   1901.  1902.  1902.  1899.   1900.   1901.  1902. 

1.  Building  36.1   33.0   27.2  20.9  23.5  10.0   24.0   12.2   14.1 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles..      8.0       22.1       21.5  16.9  21.4  19.6       44.7       28.2       28.3 

3.  Metals,  machinery,  etc     7.2        7.0        9.4  5.9  4.7  3.4       10.5       10.4        3.2 

4.  Transportation  10.8       23.1       23.6  15.9  20.3  3.7       12.0         5.7       14.6 

5.  Printing   8.1         7.6         8.2  8.6  14.7  6.8         8.0         9.2       12.9 

6.  Tobacco    18.2       12.3       13.0  6.2  4.7  6.2       28.4        6.8         4.6 

7.  Food  and  liquors 9.4       10.2       13.2  6.9  8.0  10.0       12.2        8.3        6.4 

8.  Theaters  and  music...    14.9        8.2        9.6  9.2  9.6  49.9       26.4       16.2       17.6 

9.  Wood  working,  etc....    14.1       11.3       13.3  11.7  19.0  19.3       21.0       11.0      14.8 

10.  Restaurants,  etc 18.3        7.0        9.6        4.2        4.8       12.1        4.7        2.9        2.5 

11.  Public  employment....    U.O        1.9        1.6        4.9        2.2        6.1        2.0        6.7        6.6 

12.  Miscellaneous  2.6         6.2       17.9         3.0         5.8         9.6       10.1         8.3         0.8 

Total  18.3       20.0       18.5       13.6       17.3       10.9       20.6       11.9       14.6 

Returning  to  the  present  year,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
general  improvement  manifested  in  nearly  all  trades  with  the 
approach  of  summer.  Table  II,  and  the  derivative  Table  2, 
show,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  unionists  idle  in  the 
skilled  building  trades  (masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc.)  fell 
from  8,312  at  the  end  of  January  to  3,491  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  number  was  even  smaller  at  the  end  of  June,  but  consider- 
able idleness  among  the  stone  cutters  increased  the  percentage 
of  idleness  for  the  entire  group  at  that  date. 

2.  Clothing  and  TewHles. — ^Among  the  garment  workers  idleness 
decreased  from  December  to  January  and  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary was  inconsiderable  (906  out  of  17,000,  or  5.4  per  cent);  there- 
after it  increased  until  at  the  end  of  July,  out  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  members,  7,265  were  idle.  Among  textile  workers  there 
was  a  very  small  amount  of  idleness  after  the  first  of  April. 

3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. — In  this  group  there 
was  very  little  idlenese.  Among  the  7,000-7,500  iron  and  steel 
workers,  for  example,  the  proportion  idle  has  only  once  exceeded 
two  per  cent.  Among  the  engineers  and  firemen,  considerable 
idleness  existed  in  January,  February  and  March,  due  to  slack 
trade,  unfavorable  weather,  etc.,  but  thereafter  disappeared. 

4.  Transportation. — On  the  railroads  some  little  idleness  has 
existed  since  April,  on  account  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike 
which  naturally  affects  the  coal  carrying  roads  of  Southern  New 
York.  The  relatively  high  percentage  of  idleness  in  the  trans- 
proportion  group,  however,  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  large 
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lake  seamen's  union  of  Buffalo,  who  reported  2,800  of  their  3,000 
members  as  being  idle  at  the  end  of  January  and  February, 
when  navigation  was  closed;  although  it  is  probable  that  many 
if  not  most  of  them  found  other  work  to  do. 

5.  Printing  and  Allied  Trades, — The  statistics  in  this  group  are 
particularly  trustworthy,  as  they  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
large  local  union  in  New  York  City^  which  keeps  an  accurate 
record  of  its  unemployed  members.  They  have  had  throughout 
the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  idleness  to  deal  with,  partly 
due  to  sickness,  etc.,  but  in  the  main  to  lack  of  work. 

6.  Tobacco  Trades. — Employment  has  been  .comparatively 
steady  in  these  unions,  the  idleness  having  averaged  about  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  membership  each  month  except  in  April,  when 
there  was  a  "strike  of  the  Syracuse  cigar  makers. 

7.  Food  amd  lAquors, — The  trades  here  repreeented  are  bakers, 
butchers,  cooks  and  brewery  workers.  Idleness  among  the  lat- 
ter was  much  less  than  among  those  engaged  in  food  prepara- 
tion, although  in  July  it  rose  to  10.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
3.7  per  cent  in  June. 

8.  Theaters  and  Music, — Employment  in  these  trades  largely 
depends  upon  the  season;  the  figures  show  a  large  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  the  summer  months. 

9.  Woodtoorking  a^id  Furniture, — Slack  trade  explains  the  idle- 
ness among  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers  and  other  wood  work- 
ers.   Work  brightened  up  after  February. 

10.  Restaurants  wnd  Retail  Trade. — ^Among  waiters  and  bar- 
tenders lack  of  employment  decreased  each  month,  except  in 
April.  The  idleness  among  clerks  and  salesmen  was  almost 
negligible  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Public  Employment. — Employment  is  always  steady  under 
public  authorities  and  such  idleness  as  exists  is  chiefly  due  to 
illness  and  other  personal  causes.  In  June  and  July,  however, 
there  was  some  lack  of  employment  among  the  letter  carriers 
of  New  York  City,  which  caused  an  increase  in  the  percentages 
of  idleness. 

12.  Miscellaneous  Trades, — Glass  workers  were  regularly  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  July, 
when  the  complete  cessation  of  work  caused  the  percentage  of 
idleness  for  the  entire  group  to  rise.    The  large  proportion  of 
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idleness  in  the  winter  months  is  due  to  unemployment  of  day 
laborers  in  the  mixed  unions  classed  in  this  group. 

Table  III  of  the  Appendix  reveals  the  causes  of  idleness  at  the 
end  of  July  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

table  7. 

Causb  of  Idleness  at  the  End  of  Jult. 

Percentage 

Number  due  to  each 

idle.  cause. 

Slack  work   5.601  34.8 

Weather,  or  lack  of  material 1,780  11.2 

strike  or  lockout 6.690  42.1 

Sickness,  old  age,  etc 1,281  8.1 

Other  reasons  480  3.1 

Cause  not  stated 104  .7 

15,836  100.0 

The  large  proportion  of  idleness  due  to  trade  disputes  is  not 
at  all  representative  of  general  conditions,  as  6,124  of  the  6,690 
unionists  idle  for  this  reason  belonged  to  the  garment  workers' 
unions.  In  the  clothing  trades  the  periodical  adjustments  ot 
prices  for  the  new  season  cause  some  disputes  which  may  or 
may  not  be  called  a  strike  or  lockout,  according  to  indiyidual 
views. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 
In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1901  there 
was,  during  the  second  quarter  of  1902,  a  noticeable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  new  buildings  and  those  commenced  and  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  enter- 
prises. This  decline  in  the  estimated  cost  was  confined  wholly 
to  the  month  of  April,  while  in  May  and  June  there  was  an 
increase  of  fl5,218,160  over  the  same  months  of  1901.  Last 
year  in  April  the  operations  were  unprecedentedly  heavy  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  builders  to  file  their  plans  before  the  reform 
legislation  relating  to  tenement-house  construction  became 
effective,  which  fact  largely  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  that 
month  this  year.  As  to  alterations  of  old  structures,  there  was 
a  small  increase  in  all  the  figures  this  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  number  of  buildings  commenced,  and  the  decrease  in  that 
class  was  116.  Below  are  the  complete  statistics  for  all 
boroughs  : 

New  and  Rkuodelkd  BuiLorxas  for  Which  Pians  Wrrb  approved,  Their  Estimated 
Cost,  and  the  Ncuber  Commekced  and  Completed  During  April,  Mat  and  Jcke. 
1901  and  1902. 


NUMBER  OF 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF 

NUMBEB  OF  BUILDDrOB— 

MONTH. 

BUILDINGS. 

PROJECTED  BUILDINGS. 

Completed. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1002. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

April 

1.670 
558 
647 

I.  Keto  BuUdtnga, 
711    tin  (ran  ino  (  mi  ASM  7SA 

867 
946 

768 

601 
659 
497 

488 

622 
688 

548 

^y .:.:::::;;;::::: 

631 
462 

6,263,474 
8,800,985 

11,636,799 
17.145,820 

422 

Jane  

S7S 

Total 

2.775 

1.804 

151.884,868 

189,819,878 

2,671 

1.667 

1.5« 

1,845 

April. 
Jane.. 


Total  , 


761 
643 
642 


1,916 


666 
616 

1,980 


II.  Alterations. 


81,476,600 
1,495,726 
], 504,019 


N,476,846 


81,656.020 
1.658,645 
1.451,436 


$4,668,001 


614 
668 
671 


1,864 


674 
674 
690 


1,738 


4U 
447 

471 


1,862 


428 

488 
506 


1,425 


III.  Total  of  Few  Buildingi  and  Alteration*. 


April 

May 

2,481 
1,201 
1,089 

4,721 

1,409 
1,297 
1.078 

$42,297,009 
6,759.200 
9,805.004 

$12,594,774 
18.195.344 
18.597.256 

1,471 
1,615 
1.839 

1.076 
1,188 
1.087 

927 

968 

1.009 

976 
911 

June 

8SI 

Total 

8.781 

$68,861,213 

$44,387,874 

4,426 

8,296 

2.905 

2,770 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
BuffiOo.—Bmldmg  operations  in  Buffalo,  judged  from  the 
■statistics  of  projected  buildings  derived  from  plans  filed  with 
the  municipal  building  bureau,  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  first  half  of  1902  than  in  any  recent  year.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  showed  unusually  large  results  and  while  June, 
1902,  did  not  quite  equal  the  record  of  three  years  ago,  the 
statistics  of  the  entire  quarter  indicate  that  the  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  of  Buffalo  are  very  well  employed,  thus: 

NUMBHEl  OF  PSRICITS.  ESTIMATBD  OOST. 

1902.  New.  AlteraUons.  Total?  New.  Alterations.  Total. 

April  U4               117               m  I338.8S2  978,422  $416,764 

May    81                 82               163  310,937  77,784  888.721 

June    80                 66               146  186.443  99.998  286,441 

275  266  540  |834,712  $256,204  $1,090,916 

1901    206  118  324  396.888  109,096  605,984 

1900   151  181  332  502,672  142,036  644.708 

1899   278  246  524  818.853  366,264  1,186.107 

Rochester. — A  considerable  increase  is  observed  in  the  plans 

for  buildings  in  Rochester: 

Plans  Fiubd  in  April.  Mat  and  June. 

numbbr  of  psmicits.  ebtimatbd  cost. 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902?    "l90o!         19oi!         1902? 

New   buildings 186     148     131     182    $581,010    $387,373    $790,940 

Remodeled  buildings 60       92       96     109       72,286     116.636     148.568 

Total    286    lio    "227    "»!    $663,295    $603,900    $939,503 

Syraouse. — ^The  number  and  cost  of  buildings  projected  in 
Syracuse  in  the  second  quarter  of  1902  were  considerably  below 
the  average  of  these  months;  in  fact, the  1902  record  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  past  five  years,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  prices  of  building  materials  have  been 
steadily  rising: 

NUHBBm  OF  PBRMITB.  ESTIMATED  COST. 

'~  New                                     "     New             "^  ' 

1902.                                      buildings.  Additions.  Total,  buildings.  AddlUons.  Total. 

April    26                 41                 67       $103,280         $22,376  $126,666 

May    26                 61                 86          48.226          31,080  79,306 

June  27                 26                 53          70,675          21,516  92.190 

Total-^  months 78  128  206  $222,180  $74,970  $297,160 

1901— Total  for  3  mos...  108  186  289  422,708  110,376  633,064 

1900-Total  for  3  «no8...  90  212  302  268,799  102.756  366.654 

1899— Total  for  8  mos...  112  107  219  310,308  67,440  367,748 

1898— ToUl  for  3  mos...  124  120  244  307,501  60.830  358.331 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Nearly  a  half  million  (to  be  exact,  493,262)  immigrants  passed 
through  the  gateway  at  the  Ellis  Island  landing  station  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30th  last.  They  represented  76 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  importations  (648,743)  at  all  seaports 
in  the  United  States  within  that  time.  In  point  of  numbers 
these  arrivals  at  New  York  largely  surpassed  the  record  of  any 
other  year  since  1856,  when  the  immigration  officials  inaugu- 
rated the  system  of  separating  the  settlers  and  travelers  in  the 
statistical  exhibits.  Within  that  whole  period  there  were  only 
seven  other  years  in  which  the  figures  exceeded  the  400,000 
mark,  the  greatest  number  being  credited  to  1882 — 476,086;  while 
in  1881,  455,681  arrived;  in  1891,  448^403;  in  1892,  445,987;  in 
1888,  419,718;  in  1883,  405,909;  in  1887,  405,405.  The  lowest 
immigration  was  in  1877,  when  the  total  was  54,536.  Following 
is  a  table  which  shows  the  figures  for  each  twelvemonth: 


Number  of 
Period.  immigrants. 

Year  ended  December  31: 

1866    1*2,362 

1857  ISS.*"* 

1858  "S.BW> 

1859  79,322 

1860 106,162 

1861  68,689 

1862  76,806 

1863  166,844 

1864  180.296 

1866  196,362 

1866  238,418 

1867  242,731 

1868  213,696 

1869  258,989 

1870  212,170 

1871  229,639 

1872  294,681 

1873  266,818 

1874  140,041 

1875  <M,660 

1876  S8,264 

1877  64,636 

1878  75.847 

1879  136,070 


Number  of 
PsnuOD.  immigrants. 

Year  ended  December  31: 

1880    827,371 

1881   466.681 

1882    476,086 

1883    406.909 

1884    380,030 

1885    ; ,....  291.006 

1886    321.814 

1887    406.406 

1888    419,718 

1889    349.233 

January  1  to  June  30.  1890 211|711 

Year  ended  June  30: 

1891    448.403 

1892    445,987 

1893    348.422 

1894    219.048 

1896   190.928 

1896    263,709 

1897   180.668 

1898    178,748 

1899    248.8« 

1900    341.712 

1901    388,931 

1902    488,262 


Immigration  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  211,432.  For  a  single  day 
the  maximum  number  was  attained  on  May  31st,  on  which  date 
6,051  people  landed.    April  5th  and  May  1st  also  showed  a  heavy 
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influx,  the  arrivals  on  those  days  having  aggregated  6,046  and 
6,034,  respectively.  To  gain  a  more  comprehensive  notion  as 
to  the  extensivenesfl  of  the  immigration  during  the  quarter 
which  closed  in  June,  1902,  a  comparison  should  be  made  with 
the  etatiistics  for  the  corresponding  term  of  months  in  each  of 
the  five  preceding  years,  as  presented  in  the  subjoined  table, 
which  states  the  number  of  persons  who  debarked  and  the  in- 
-crease  this  year  over  the  several  years  embraced: 

Increase  in  1902. 

Second  Quarter  op—  Arrivals.         Number.  Per  cent. 

1B97 68,694  142,738  207.8 

1898  65.907       145,625        220.8 

1899  102,783       108,649        105.7 

1900  140,344       71,088         50.7 

1901  161,550       49,882         30.9 

Among  the  31  races  included  in  the  April-June  statistical  com- 
pilation, the  Southern  Italians  held  the  lead  numerically,  with 
a  total  of  66,319,  or  31.4  per  cent.  The  Polish  element  was  next, 
with  26,068,  or  12.3  per  cent.  Then  followed  the  Scandinavian's, 
of  whom  there  were  16,997,  or  8  per  cent,  while  the  Germans 
were  fourth,  showing  15,500,  or  7.3  per  cent. 

Considering  only  the  principal  races  that  figured  in  the  immi- 
gration of  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Greeks  had  the 
largest  proportional  increase  over  the  similar  months  of  1901 — 
72.9  per  cent,  or  1,991,  and  the  smallest  gain  was  made  by  the 
Slovaks — 4.5  per  cent,  or  457.  The  increases  for  the  other  ele- 
ments were: 

Increase. 

Race.  Number.  Per  cent. 

Scandinavian   6,986  69.8 

Hebrew   ....; 5,639  68.3 

Magyar  2,889  61.7 

Finnish    1.081  60.3 

Bohemian  716  58.3 

German    5.164  50.0 

French   344  46.0 

Italian   (North) 2.762  85.0 

Polish  6,675  34.4 

Portuguese  572  80.0 

Croatian 1,277  28.6 

Dutch  318  23.4 

Italian   (South) 11,293  20.5 

Ruthenian    343  16.4 

Bngllsh   165  11.3 

Syrian  119  8.7 

Lithuanian  241  6.0 

Irish    471  4.8 
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There  was  only  a  slight  change  this  year  ae  conipared  with 
1901  in  the  proportion  of  sexes,  the  percentages  having  been, 
respectively,  for  the  males  75.7  and  74.1,  and  for  the  females 
24.3  and  25.9.  The  most  marked  disparity  was  shown  thia  year 
among  the  Southern  Italians,  86,5  per  cent  of  \^  horn  were  males, 
and  but  13.5  per  cent  were  females.  For  the  second  quarter  of 
1901  that  race  recorded  84.9  per  cent  males  and  15.1  per  cent 
females.  The  least  difference  in  1902  was  found  in  the  Irish 
immigration — 47.9  per  cent  males  and  52.1  per  cent  females,  as 
against  45.8  per  cent  and  54.2  per  cent,  respectively,  for  1901. 
Following  were  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  of  the  other  ele- 
ments for  the  periods  under  consideration: 

Per  Cbnt. 

Male.  Female. 

Second  Quarter.    Second  Quarter. 

Racb.  ^"1902.  1901.'  '"iSW.  1901. 

CroaUan    84.6  82.3  15.4  17.7 

Italian  (North) 83.6  '82.8  16.5  17.2 

Lithuanian    79.2  80.2  20.8  19.8 

Ruthenlan 78.6  75.8  21.5  24.2 

Magyar  78.4  75.0  21.6  26.0 

Polish    73.9  71.0  26.1  29.0 

Slovak    72.8  78.5  27.2  26.6 

Scandinavian    71.0  67.1  29.0  82.9 

Finnish    70.8  66.7  29.7  38.3 

English    69.9  70.2  30.1  29.8 

Syrian  66.2  67.7  38.8  32.3 

Dutch    66.0  64.9  34.0  36.1 

French   64.9  67.1  86.1  32.9 

German    64.^3  61.0  36.7  39.0 

Bohemian   59.1  61.7  40.9  48.3 

Hebrew    57.6  54.4  42.4  46.6 

Portuguese  55.1  51.7  44.9  48.3 

The  ages  of  84.9  per  cent,  or  179,549,  of  the  people  who 
debarked  in  the  April-June  quarter  this  year,  ranged  from  14 
to  4.1  years.  For  the  same  months  last  year  the  percentage  was 
8.3.9,  or  135,594  in  number.  This  year  5.3  per  cent,  or  11,248, 
were  45  years  of  age  and  over;  last  year  5.5  i)er  cent,  or  8,879. 
In  1902  9.8  per  cent  (20,635)  were  children  under  14  years,  as 
contrasted  with  10.6  per  cent  (17,077)  in  1901.  In  the  immigra- 
tion for  the  second  quarter  of  1902  the  Irish  race  showed  the 
greatest  proportion  (94.4  per  cent)  of  those  whose  ages  ranged 
from  14  to  45  years,  as  against  93.9  per  cent  in  1901;  while  the 
lowest  proportion  for  1902  was  among  the  Portuguese — 63.1  per 
cent;  in  1901,  64.1  per  cent.    The  highest  proportion  of  the  1902 
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arrivals  who  were  45  years  of  age  and  over  was  reported  for  the 
Portuguese — 8.2  per  cent,  compared  with  7.9  per  cent  in  1901. 
The  minimum  proportion  in  that  group  this  year  wae  2  per  cent, 
recorded  by  the  Lithuanians,  which  race  was  credited  with  1.1 
per  cent  last  year.  The  Portugese  landed  the  maximum  pro- 
portions of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  mentioned — 28.7  per  cent  and  28  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  the  Irish  had  the  smallest  proportions  in  those  two 
periods — 3.1  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the 
tabular  statement  presented  below  will  be  found  the  proportions 
of  all  the  leading  races  for  the  quarters  ended  June  30,  1892 
and  1901: 

PBRCBNTAOB8  OF  AOES. 

14  to  46  years.  46  years  and  over.  Under  14  years. 

RaCB.                          1902.  1901.  1902.  1901.  1902.  1901. 

Irish    94.4  93.9  2.6  2.7  3.1  3.4 

Ruthenlan    92.2  91.1  3.3  4.0  4.6  4.9 

Lithuanian  91.4  93.2  2.0  1.1  6.6  6.7 

Polish   90.2  89.2  2.6  2.4  7.2  8.4 

Scandinavian    ...  89.4  88.9  3.9  4.4  6.7  6.7 

Croatian    89.2  90.0  6.2  4.4  6.6  6.6 

Greek  88.7  87.4  2.4  8.6  8.9  9.0 

Magyar    88.6  88.0  6.0  4.4  6.4  7.6 

Finnish   88.6  88.7  2.2  2.6  9.3  8.7 

lUllan   (North)..  87.7  86.8  6.4  6.7  6.9  7.5 

Slovak    87.5  87.2  3.8  3.6  8.7  9.3 

Italian   (South)..  84.5  82.2  7.6  7.8  7.9  10.0 

French    80.2  78.9  7.8  7.7  12.0  13.4 

English    79.7  77.2  7.4  7.9  12.9  14.9 

Bohemian   78.0  70.6  5.5  8.1  16.6  21.3 

Syrian    77.2  74.4  2.9  4.6  19.9  21.0 

German   75.8  74.3  6.3  7.1  17.9  18.6 

Dutch   69.8  66.3  6.1  10.2  24.1  23.5 

Hebrew    69.1  67.3  6.2  5.9  24.7  26.8 

Portuguese 63.1  64.1  8.2  7.9  28.7  28.0 

No  leas  than  64,868  (34  per  cent)  of  the  190,707  immigrants  of 
14  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  admitted  between  April  1 
and  June  30,  1902,  could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language, 
while  1,220  (0.6  per  cent)  could  read,  but  could  not  write.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  illiteracy  was  exhibited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese contingent — 72.7  per  cent.  The  smallest  proportion  was 
only  0.3  per  cent.  These  latter  came  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries — Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  A  singular  feature 
of  thifi  phase  of  the  immigration  was  noted  in  the  Syrian 
arrivals.  Although  during  June  there  was  not  an  instance  of 
illiteracy  found  among  the  570  people  of  that  race  who  were  14 
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years  old  and  upward,  372,  or  59.3  per  cent,  of  those  that  landed 
in  April  and  May  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the  proportion 
foF  the  entire  three  months  having  been  31.1  per  cent.  These 
were  the  proportions  for  all  races  numbering  more  than  500 
arrivals: 

Percentage 
of  illiterac7p 
second  quar- 

RACE.  ter,  1902. 

Portuguese  72.7 

Italian  (South) 61.4 

Ruthenlan   , 66.0 

Lithuanian 50.7 

Polish   38.6 

Croatian   31.8 

Syrian  31.1 

Greek   30.1 

Hebrew    29.2 

Slovak 24.5 

Italian  (North) 14.8 

Magyar 12.4 

Dutch    8.1 

German  5.3 

French   3.7 

Irish  3.6 

English   1.9 

Bohemian 1.4 

Finnish 0.5 

Scandinavian   0.8 

The  percentage  of  immigrants  who  in  the  April-June  quarter 
of  the  current  year  gave  New  York  State  as  their  destination 
wae  40.5.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over  1901,  when  it  was 
37.9  per  cent.  Pennsylvania's  proportion  for  1902  was  18.6  per 
cent,  against  21.3  per  cent  in  1901.  Other  States  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  also»howed  a  falling  off,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent,  Second  Quarter^ 

statb.  '       mi.  im      ' 

Connecticut  3.9  3.8 

Massachusetts   7.3  6.7 

New  Jersey 6.1  5.2 

Destined  to  other  divisions: 

California   1.6  1.6 

Colorado  0.7  0.6 

minois    6.4  6.7 

Iowa  0.7  6.8 

Michigan  2.0  1.9 

Minnesota    1.6  1.9 

Missouri    0.5  0.5 

North  Dakota 0.4  0.6 

Ohio  2.9  3.7 

Texas   0.2  0.1 

Wisconsin 1.4  1.5 
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Avowed  Dbstination  op  IiticioRANTs  Who  Landbd  at  thb  Port  op  Nbw  York 
During  thb  Quartbr  Bndbd  Junb  30,  1902. 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii    

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana  


29 

66 

39 

3,183 

1.305 

8,052 

263 

104 

90 

60 

4 

127 

14,090 

767 

85 

1,662 

438 

66 

S18 

268 

457 

14,262 

4,019 

3,997 

1.092 

561 


Nebraska  

Nevada  ' 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 10,1 

New  Mexico 

New  York 85, 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 1. 

Ohio 7, 

Oklahoma  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 39, 

Rhode  Island 2, 

South  ■  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia   

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming  


724 


61 
727 

24 
100 
,763 


393 

,284 


2U 

4a 

116 


1)00 
1« 


ToUl   211.432 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superiatendent. 

The  quarter  ending  June  30,  1902,  brings  to  a  close  the  best 
quarter's  work  ever  reported  for  a  like  period  since  the  opening 
of  the  Bureau.  Two  agencies  contributed  towards  the  result: 
first,  a  demand  for  help,  showing  prosperous  conditions;  sec- 
ondly, a  number  of  willing  workers  who  had  placed  their  labor 
on  the  market  through  this  Bureau. 

Contrasting  the  quarter  with  that  of  1901,  we  find  that  in  1901 
we  had  1,340  applicants  for  work,  1,141  applicants  for  help,  the 
number  of  situations  secured  being  839;  while  in  1902  we  had 
1,463  applicants  for  work,  being  123  over  1901.  Applications  for 
help  were  1,316  as  against  1,141  for  1901,  and  1,090  situations 
secured,  while  we  had  839  in  1901. 

Taking  the  half  year  ending  June  30th  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  we  find  that  we  had  239  more  applicants 
for  work,  438  more  applicants  for  help,  and  488  more  situations 
secured.  The  percentage  of  situations  secured  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30, 1902,  was  74  per  cent. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  226  applications  for  help  which 
we  were  not  able  to  fill.  They  were  mainly  for  general  house- 
workers  and  hotel  help,  a  sufficient  supply  of  which  we  did  not 
have. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1901,  with  that  of  1902: 

Applicants  Applications  Situations 

for  work.  for  help.        secured. 

1901  1,340  1,141                  889 

1902  1.463  1.316               1,090 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment.  1901 62+ 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment.  1902 74+ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  60  fresh 
disputes  in  April,  May  and  June,  details  concerning  which  are 
given  in  one  of  the  tables  of  the  Appendix.  In  the  aggregate 
these  disputes  involved  480  firms,  besides  one  association  of 
employers,  and  23,500  employees  who  lost  altogether  301,000 
days'  work.  There  were  also  7  disputes  that  began  before 
April  but  came  to  an  end  in  this  quarter.  They  involved  800 
employees,  who  lost  11,400  working  days. 

The  causes  and  results  of  the  disputes  are  summarized  below: 


BHPL0TBB8  DmiCTLT 

lavoLYBD  iH  Diapum 

DIBPUTI8.  BKOUX— 


Begun       Begun 

Id  Moond      beiore  In  eecond  Before 

quarter.     April  1.  Total,  quarter.  April  1.  Total. 
CauteM : 

IncreaM  of  wages 83             2  81  e,7»  175  8,970 

Keduotion  ot  wages 1             1  2  10  86  108 

Hoars 12      12  8,070  8,070 

Trade  unionism 8             8  11  1,401  514  8,008 

Partieular  persons 1      1  127  127 

Working  arrangements 8      8  1,506  1,500 

Payment  of  wages 112  00  18  70 

Sympathetic  strikes 1      1  6,000  0.000 

Miscellaneous 1      1  115  115 


Total 00  7      07  20,702  788         2M00 

RetuUt: 

In  favor  of  workpeople 27  6  88  13,185  728  13.013 

In  fayor  of  employers 15      15  2,801      2,801 

Compromised 16  1  17  4,667  00  4,027 

Pending  or  not  reported 2      2  50      50 

Total 60  7  67  20,702  788  21.400 

It  appears  that  the  largest  number  of  strikes  was  for  an 
advance  in  wages,  the  next  prominent  demand  being  for  shorter 
hours,  while  trade  unionism  also  figured  prominently.  The  one 
sympathetic  strike  recorded  involved  an  unusually  large  number 
of  employees  and  occurred  in  an  electrical  works  at  Schenectady. 
About  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  terminated  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, who  may  also  be  credited  with  partial  victories  in  the 
disputes  that  were  compromised.  Of  the  21,490  strikers  only 
2,900  were  entirely  defeated. 
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The  most  important  disputes,  measured  by  the  total  time  lost, 
were  the  following: 

Buffalo  building  trades:  1,250  employees,  out  5-7  weeks,  lost  40,000 
days'  work. 

Niagara  Falls  building  trades:  800  employees,  out  6  weeks,  lost  32,000 
days'  work. 

Rochester  chair  makers:  600  employees,  lost  30,000  days'  work. 

New  York  plasterers  and  laborers:  1,600  employees,  out  3  weeks,  lost 
27,000  days'  work. 

Yonkers  hat  makers:  1,100  employees,  out  6  weeks,  lost  22,000  days' 
work. 

Tonawanda  blast  furnace  men:  500  employees,  out  6  weeks,  lost  18,000 
days'  work. 

Brooklyn  tin  can  makers:  1,200  employees,  out  2  weeks,  lost  14,500  days' 
work. 

New  York  bridge  workers:  300  employees,  out  9  weeks,  lost  13,000  days' 
work. 

Little  Falls  knitting  mill  employees:  2,000  employees,  out  2  weeks,  lost 
13,000  days'  work. 

Schenectady  electrical  workers:  6,600  employees,  out  1  week,  lost  12,000 
days'  work. 

Most  of  these  strikes  were  described  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  the  June  Budlbtin. 

Since  June  the  members  of  the  Board  have  seldom  been  called 
upon  to  exert  their  good  offices  in  the  settlement  of  trade  dis- 
putes. The  threatened  strike  on  the  elevated  railroad  in  New 
York  City  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the  conservative  methods 
of  the  workmen  and  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  company. 
The  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  employees  are  fully  described  in  a  separate 
article,  in  which  for  the  first  time  many  official  documents  are 
given  to  the  public. 

New  York  City  Elevated  Railroad  Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Sixteen  years  ago  last  December  the  engineers  employed  on 
the  Manhattan  Railway,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  elevated 
system,  and  comprising  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Avenue  lines — the  four  great  passenger  traffic  arteries  that  trav- 
erse the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx — through  their 
organization,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  No.  105, 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  company  that  nine 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  |3.50  as  the  wage 
rate  for  that  amount  of  labor,  besides  other  stipulations  that 
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were  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  parties  to  the  compact.  Through- 
out that  whole  period  the  most  pacific  relations  had  existed 
between  these  workmen  and  the  corporation,  but  in  the  fore  part 
of  this  year  there  occurred  an  event  which  for  a  while  threat- 
ened to  disturb  this  long-standing  harmony.  Some  months  pre- 
viously the  railroad  management  began  preparations  to  substi- 
tute electrical  motive  power  for  steam  on  its  system,  and  was 
about  to  operate  the  improved  method  of  transportation  on  the 
Second  Avenue  line,  with  the  intention  of  extending  it  to  the 
other  three  branches  in  the  near  future.  To  meet  the  changed 
conditions  the  company  formulated  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
employment  in  its  projected  electrical  train  service.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17th  these  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  set  apart 
for  notifications  issued  to  engineers  and  firemen,  and  copies  were 
also  given  to  the  men's  organizations.    The  new  rules  were  as 

follows: 

Manhattan  Kailwat  Company. 

Vice  President's  Office, 
395  Broadway,  New  York,  February  17,  1902. 

"  MOTORMEN. 

"  With  the  introduction  of  electrical  train  seryice  the  rates  of  pay  and 
the  hours  of  duty  of  motormen  will  be  as  follows: 

"Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  day.  To  aU  employees  after  two  years  of  service  as 
motormen  the  rate  of  pay  will  be  $2.75  per  day,  and  after  three  years 
of  service  as  motormen  the  rate  wiU  be  $3  per  day. 

"  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata,  and  allowance  of  time,  for  less  than 
one  hour,  shall  be  as  foUows:  For  more  than  twelve  minutes  and  leas 
than  thirty-one,  thirty  minutes;  for  more  than  thirty-one  minutes  and 
less  than  sixty,  one  hour. 

''All  applicants  for  position  of  motormen  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English  plainly  and  must  be  examined  for  defects  of  sight,  hearlngp 
speech  or  limb. 

"  Engineers. 

"  The  company,  appreciating  the  long  and  meritorious  record  of  its  loco- 
motive engineers,  desires  to  retain  in  its  service  all  such  employees,  and 
to  that  end  creates  a  special  class  to  be  known  as  '  senior  motormen/ 
who  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  day. 

"The  rules  relating  to  hours  of  work,  overtime  and  physical  examina- 
tions will  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  above  set  forth. 

"  Firemen. 
"  Firemen  will  be  eligible  for  examination  for  position  of  motormen 
in  order  of  present  seniority  of  service,  the  intention  being  to  fill  aU 
vacancies  for  motormen  from  present  list  of  firemen  after  locomotive 
engineers  are  placed.  Meanwhile  firemen  now  employed  on  engines  may 
apply  as  fast  as  relieved, — 
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**  To  the  master  nrechanlc  of  the  electrical  department  for  appointment 
as  fi^lows:  Gar  equipment  Installation,  car  equipment  repairs,  car  equip- 
ment Inspectors; 

"To  the  engineers  at  the  power  houses  for  appointment  as  firemen, 
oilers; 

"To  the  chief  engineer  for  appointment  as  rallmen,  drillers,  riveters, 
bondmen,  painters; 

"To  the  superintendent  of  transportation  for  appointment  as  guards, 
car  couplers,  switchmen. 

"ALFRED  SKITT, 

"  Vice  President:' 

As  under  the  foregoing  provisions  the  members  of  the  en- 
gineers^ division  who  became  motormen  would  have  to  submit 
to  an  increase  of  one  hour  in  their  daily  work  without  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  wages,  they  determined  to  seek  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms.  With  that  end  in  view  their  officers  conferred 
with  the  representatives  of  the  company,  but  the  latter  declined 
to  deviate  from  the  position  taken  on  the  question  of  working 
time  and  wages,  and  the  Brotherhood,  being  led  to  believe  that 
better  results  could  not  be  accomplished,  in  April  reluctantly 
accepted  the  following  arrangements  agreed  upon  by  its  com- 
mittee and  the  superintendent  of  the  railway  on  March  26th 
and  approved  by  the  latter's  vice-president  on  May  2d: 

"First — On  March  26,  1902,  the  following  arrangements  were  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  between  the  general  committee  representing  the 
B.  of  It.  E.  of  all  lines  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  and  the 
superintendent  when  electricity  takes  the  place  of  steam  on  all  lines  of 
the  company. 

"  Second — ^That  on  all  regular  runs  ten  hours  or  less  constitute  a  day*s 
work  on  all  lines  of  said  company;  all  over  ten  hours  to  be  paid  for 
pro  rata. 

"Third — That  the  motormen's  time  shall  commence  at  the  time  they 
are  ordered  to  report  for  duty.  The  oldest  motorman  in  the  service  of 
the  company  to  have  preference  In  runs  where  there  shall  be  a  vacancy 
or  on  all  new  schedules  and  shaU  have  the  privilege  to  change  runs  with 
each  other  where  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  for  a  period  of  not  over  two  weeks;  oldest  engi- 
neers to  be  considered  oldest  motormen. 

"Fourth — Any  motorman  completing  an  unfinished  day  for  another 
excused  from  duty  shall  receive  pay  for  the  same  as  per  classification. 
A  motorman  ordered  to  report  for  duty  shall  receive  two  hours*  pay  for 
the  same;  If  he  is  held  over  two  hours,  he  shall  receive  pay  pro  rata. 
AH  motormen  shall  have  from  nine  to  nineteen  minutes  relay  at  northern 
terminal  and  at  all  other  terminals  may  be  asked  to  take  out  the  same 
trains.  That  all  motormen  must  be  kept  on  their  scheduled  runs  as 
nearly  as  possible. 
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"  Fifth — ^That  no  motorman  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any 
committee,  or  discharged  or  suspended  for  any  cause  without  first  having 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  and  If  suspended  shall  receive  full  time  and 
pay  for  such  suspension  if  investigation  proves  him  blameless;  evidence 
in  investigations  always  to  be  open  to  committees'  perusal. 

"  Sixth — ^That  there  shall  be  as  many  straight  runs  as  possible  on  all 
schedules.  Schedules  to  be  thrown  open  when  there  are  any  changes 
affecting  six  or  more  runs.  That  all  swing  runs  be  completed  inside  of 
twelve  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  on  Third  and  Sixth  avenues  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  twelve  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  on  Second  and 
Ninth  avenues.  That  no  man  shall  be  asked  to  report  more  than  twice  in 
one  day.  No  swing  runs  to  be  made  between  9:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 
That  every  man's  day's  wori^  shall  be  completed  at  the  end  of  his  schedule 
run,  and  if  anything  happens  that  a  man  has  to  make  an  extra  trip  he 
shall  be  paid  the  hours  he  works  to  make  it. 

"  Seventh — Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  follows:  Twelve  minutes  or  less 
than  thirty  minutes,  one  half  hour.    Thirty-one  minutes  or  over,  one  hour. 

"  Eighth — That  all  motormen  on  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  lines, 
eastern  division,  shall  not  be  relieved  further  south  than  129th  street; 
western  division.  Sixth  avenue,  at  155th  and  5Sth  streets;  Ninth  avenue, 
135th  and  59th  streets.  The  only  exception  to  the  above  being  the  relay 
motormen  at  southern  terminals  during  rush  hours.  The  foregoing  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  lay-up  or  reporting  points. 

"  Ninth — Any  message  sent  by  letter  or  telegraph,  notifying  proper 
official  of  sickness,  reporting  for  duly,  or  asking  to  be  excused  from 
duty,  that  such  telegram  or  letter  shall  receive  proper  attention.  That 
any  man  over  sleeping,  shall  report  in  person  not  later  than  9  a.  m. 

"  Tenth — That  in  the  program  adopted  for  Sundays  and  holidays  there 
shall  be  a  practical  and  equal  distribution  of  the  work  among  motormen 
assigned  to  regular  runs.  That  all  men  putting  in  a  bid  for  work  on 
their  day  off  (after  extra  men  are  provided  for)  shall  have  preference 
of  runs  in  theip  class.  Extra  men  shall  have  preference  of  work,  but 
not  runs. 

"  Eleventh — That  the  company  provide  extra  men  enough  to  insure  men 
being  excused  when  necessary,  also  men  being  permanently  excused  on 
Sunday,  and  that  each  division  will  be  covered  by  the  extra  men. 

"  Twelfth — That  on  all  new  schedules,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidajrs, 
motormen  shall  be  marked  up  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  runs 
that  they  had  on  previous  schedules,  schedules  ix>  be  run  one  week  and 
then  to  be  thrown  open  for  choice.  That  all  motormen  be  allowed  a  choice 
as  per  seniority.  That  in  case  vacancies  occur  on  any  runs,  they  are  to 
be  thrown  open  for  bids  as  has  been  done  heretofore,  but  no  man  can 
have  more  than  one  bid  for  vacancy.  That  whenever  possible,  men  who 
ask  to  be  excused  from  duty,  the  request  shall  be  granted.  That  Sunday 
runs  shall  be  of  shorter  duration,  whenever  possible,  than  regular  daily 
runs.  That  it  is  understood  that  switchmen  are  not  to  handle  trains  with 
passengers. 

"  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  their  committees 
shall  be  recognized  in  all  adjustments  between  the  company  and  its 
motormen." 
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When  in  the  early  summer  the  Third  avenue  line  was  equipped 
with  the  third  (or  electric)  rail  and  motors  commenced  to  gradu- 
ally supersede  locomotives,  a  spirit  of  discontent  became  mani- 
fest among  the  members  of  the  engineers'  association.  While  the 
March  arrangements  may  have  accorded  to  them  minor  satis- 
factory alterations  in  the  running  schedules,  they  did  not  want 
to  relinquish  their  cherished  nine-hour  working  day  when  they 
were  installed  as  motormen;  neither  did  they  relish  the  idea  of 
practically  working  for  less  wages.  They  felt  that  they  were 
entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration  owing  to  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  consequently  they  determined  again  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  company.  It  was  in  July  that  they 
devised  a  definite  plan  of  action.  A  scale  fixing  the  daily  labor 
hours  at  nine,  establishing  the  rate  of  compensation  at  |3.50, 
limiting  a  day's  work  to  ninety  miles,  providing  for  overtime 
pay  and  other  details  relating  to  trade  regulations,  was  adopted. 
They  also  prepared  for  the  firemen  a  series  of  demands,  which 
received  the  approval  of  lodges  149  and  155  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen.  For  the  latter  it  was  proposed 
that  those  promoted  to  be  motormen  shall  receive  {3  a  day  for 
the  first  six  months,  {3.25  per  day  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
and  after  having  operated  a  motor  one  year,  |3.50  per  day;  (2) 
that  after  all  engineers  have  secured  places  as  senior  motormen 
then  all  firemen  who  have  qualified  as  engineers  shall  be  rated 
as  senior  motormen;  (3)  that  all  firemen  who  were  in  the  service 
of  the  company  on  January  1,  1902,  and  have  not  qualified  as 
engineers  shall  be  in  line  for  promotion  to  yard  motormen  in 
accordance  with  seniority;  (4)  that  firemen  shall  have  preference 
in  filling  vacancies  as  switchmen  and  motor  .switchmen  ac 
the  highest  rate  of  pay  for  that  class,  remaining  in  line  for  pro- 
motion as  regular  motormen;  (5)  firemen  to  be  offered  positions 
as  regular  guards  as  indicated  by  their  seniority  as  firemen,  and 
in  line  for  promotion  as  conductors;  and  (6)  that  twelve  firemen 
who  were  promoted  on  April  28th  be  classed  as  senior  motor- 
men.  The  engineers  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  whole 
matter  to  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Skitt  of  the 
company,  and  the  firemen's  organizations  authorized  their  offi- 
cers to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  engineers'  representatives. 
This  joint  committee  communicated  the  several  propositions  to 
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the  railroad  management  on  July  28th.  On  AuguBt  4th  the 
latter  made  answer,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request  to  con- 
tinue the  nine-hour  working  day,  maintaining  that  the  notice 
posted  on  February  17th  called  "  for  ten  hours'  work  at  higher 
rates  of  pay,  by  fifty  cents  to  J1.25  per  day,  than  on  any  other 
elevated  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  or  Chicago."  The  limit- 
ing of  a  day's  work  to  ninety  miles  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  "if  the  company  should  increase  the  running 
schedule  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  as  it  probably  may,  a  day's 
work  would  be  completed  in  six  |;our»,  platform  time,  w^hicb  of 
course  is  out  of  the  question;"  and  "furthermore,  the  limir  of 
ninety  miles  for  a  day's  work  is  now  only  slightly  exceeded,  but 
such  a  limit  would  compel  the  reduction  of  mileage  on  Bronx 
Park  of  25  per  cent  and  on  other  east-side  lines  of»  16J  per  cent." 
The  clause  asking  for  one  hour's  pay  for  five  minutes'  overtime 
over  each  hour  was  not  conceded,  because  "  it  is  believed  that 
the  notice  of  February  17th,  allowing  thirty  minutes'  pay  for 
twelve  minutes'  overtime  and  one  hour's  pay  for  thirty-one 
minutes'  overtime,  is  liberal  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
allowance  on  any  other  line."  The  demand  that  a  motorman 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  shall  receive  one-half  day's  pay  if 
held  at  least  four  hours  without  being  assigned  to  employment, 
and  shall  be  paid  for  a  full  day  if  sent  out  on  the  road  according 
to  classification,  was  not  granted,  it  being  held  that  the  March 
arrangement  covered  "this  point,  by  which  regular  motormen 
reporting  receive  two  hours'  pay  if  not  assigned  to  duty."  To 
the  demand  that  all  engin(^rs  hire^i  from  other  roads  as  motor- 
men  shall  receive  f3.25  per  day  for  the  first  year  and  |3.50  per 
day  thereafter,  the  company  replied  that  "  no  engineers  will  be 
be  employed  from  other  roads;  all  vacancies  for  motormen  will 
be  filled  by  firemen,  in  regular  seniority,  and  when  they  are 
exhausted,  trainmen  and  other  employees  will  be  eligible."  The 
five  propositions  affecting  the  firemen  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  company.  The  reason  given  for  the  refusal  of  the  first  one 
was  that  "  firemen  receiving  |1.75  to  |2  per  day  under  steam 
operation,  if  promoted  to  the  position  of  motormen,  receive  by 
the  notice  of  February,  1902,  |2.50  per  day  for  the  first  two 
years,  |2.75  per  day  for  the  third  year,  and  f3  per  day  there- 
after; all  in  excess  of  rates  paid  on  any  other  road,  other  than 
to  the  ex-engineers." 
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This  announcement  of  the  company  created  consternation 
among  the  engineers  and  firemen,  who  had  about  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  if  they  could  not  enforce  their  requirements  at 
this  stage  of  the  introduction  of  electricity  on  the  elevated 
roads,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  operation  of 
the  motors  would  pass  beyond  their  control,  with  a  consequent 
decline  in  wages  and  deterioration  in  general  conditions. 
Although  they  had  failed  in  their  negotiations,  the  local 
Brotherhoods  still  had  another  opportunity  to  endeavor  to 
induce  the  company  to  ri'r'ede  from  the  stand  it  had  taken. 
Before  recourse  to  extreme  measures  they  are  required  by  their 
laws  to  call  upon  their  general  officers  to  make  a  final  etfort  to 
adjust  differences  with  employers.  They  therefore  appealed  to 
those  officials  to  proceed  to  New  York  for  that  purpose.  A.  B. 
Youngson,  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  Charles  A.  Wilson,  Senior  Vice 
Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Tx>comotive  Firemen, 
hastily  responded  to  the  summons,  and  on  August  7th  they 
addressed  this  note  to  Vice-President  Skitt: 

"  The  laws  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  require  that,  when  a  difference  arises  between 
themselves  and  their  employers  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
they  shall  send  for  their  executive  officers.  It  is  their  duty  to  come  to 
use  all  honorable  means  In  their  power  to  efifect,  if  possible,  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences.  In  that  spirit  we  have  come,  and  hereby 
respectfully  solicit  an  audience  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
these  questions.  Kindly  Inform  the  bearers  when  and  where  it  will  be 
convenient  for  you  to  meet  us.    Please  name  as  early  an  hour  as  possible.*' 

The  vice-president  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  the  union 
officials  were  informed  that  he  would  return  on  the  11th.  Mean- 
while the  controversy  between  the  Brotherhoods  and  the  com- 
pany was  generally  discussed  by  the  metropolitan  press,  and  the 
public  mind  was  somewhat  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  a  tie-up 
on  all  branches  of  the  elevated  system.  The  representatives  of 
the  unions  deprecated  all  reference  to  a  strike,  declaring  that 
they  desired  to  promote  peace  and  would  exercise  every  honor- 
able means  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  the  11th  they  again  dispatched  a  mes- 
«enger  to  the  office  of  the  vice-president  with  their  note  request- 
ing an  audience,  and  were  promptly  invited  to  call  on  him  that 
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afternoon.  William  L.  Jencks,  Chief  Engineer  of  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  No.  105;  Harry  B.  Pinney,  Master  of 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  No.  149;  Edwin  R.  Wells, 
Secretary  of  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  No.  155,  and 
John  W.  Smith,  members  of  the  joint  grievance  committee,  ac- 
companied the  grand  officers  to  the  general  manager's  office  at 
the  hour  named  for  their  reception.  Some  time  was  consumed 
in  a  friendly  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the  demands,  when  the 
company's  officials  submitted  a  counter  proposition,  making  a 
day's  work  nine  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  with  a  relay  of 
from  three  to  seven  minutes  at  northern  terminals,  and  twenty- 
three  minutes  for  lunch  at  midday.  During  the  pendency  of  the 
negotiations  it  was  reported,  and  generally  credited,  that  lead- 
ing financiers  connected  with  the  directorate  of  the  Manhattan 
road  were  averse  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  employees  and 
strongly  favored  a  continuance  of  the  feeling  of  amity  that  had 
been  prevalent  for  so  many  years  between  the  workers  and  the 
company.  It  was  also  said  that  these  capitalists  were  using 
their  influence  toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  affair.  In 
the  evening  of  the  11th  the  engineers  and  firemen  considered 
the  general  manager's  counter  proposition  and  voted  for  its 
rejection.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  waive  the  clause 
relating  to  the  ninety-mile  limit  for  a  day's  work,  and  to  insist 
upon  all  the  other  demands  that  had  been  previously  denied  by 
the  company.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy had  another  conference,  at  which  the  employees' 
advocates  announced  their  ultimatum.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  a  third  session  was  held  and  the  labor 
representatives  were  informed  that  the  company  would  accept 
their  terms.  The  following  agreement  was  then  signed  and 
later  on  was  formally  ratified  by  the  local  Brotherhoods  of 
Engineers  and  Firemen: 

"An  agreement  between  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company,  leased  lines 
and  branches,  and  engineers,  firemen  and  motormen  employed  on  same; 
and  we,  the  engineers,  firemen  and  motormen  do  hereby  agree  to  strictly 
adhere  to  all  clauses  and  articles  in  the  following  contract  and  agreement 
when  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  company  and  our  representatives: 

"  First — That  nine  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all 
lines  of  said  company;  all  over  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata  for 
each  and  every  hour  or  fractional  part  thereof,  viz.:  For  ten  minutes  or 
more  after  each  hour,  one-half  hour's  time  shall  be  allowed;  and  for  thirty 
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minutes  or  more,  one  hour.  That  all  motormen  shall  have  a  relay  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  between  each  trip  at  northern  terminals  on 
eastern  diylsion  and  at  northern  terminals  on  western  division  of  their 
runs,  and  talce  out  the  following  trains  at  the  southern  terminals.  When: 
headway  is  six  minutes  or  over,  take  out  same  train;  when  less  than  six. 
minutes,  take  following  train.  That  the  relieving  points  on  the  eastern 
division  shall  be  at  129th  street,  179th  street,  or  Bronx  Park;  western 
division,  Sixth  avenue,  155th  and  58th  streets;  Ninth  avenue,  135th  street 
and  59th  street  for  midnight  runs  only. 

"  Second — All  engineers  assigned  to  motors  shall  receive  $3.50  per  day. 

"  Third — The  time  of  motormen  to  commence  from  the  time  they  repo^ 
on  the  structure,  viz.:  fifteen  minutes  before  they  are  scheduled  to  leave. 

"  Fourth — The  oldest  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  company  to  have 
preference  in  runs,  provided  there  be  a  vacancy,  and  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege to  trade  runs  with  each  other,  when  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
concerned,  for  a  temporary  accommodation  of  a  period  of  ten  days;  oldest 
engineers  to  be  considered  oldest  motormen. 

"  Fifth — Any  motorman  completing  an  unfinished  day  for  another  ex- 
cused from  duty  shall  receive  pay  per  hour  for  the  same  as  per  classi- 
fication. 

*'  Sixth — ^AU  motormen  ordered  to  report  for  duty  shall  receive  one-half 
day's  pay  for  the  same,  provided  he  is  not  held  for  duty  more  than  four 
hours,  and  shall  receive  full  day's  pay  for  the  same  if  sent  out  on  the 
road  according  to  classification. 

"  Seventh — All  motormen  promoted  by  the  company  from  firemen  to 
motormen  shall  receive  $3  per  day  for  the  first  six  months,  $3.25  for  the 
ensuing  six  months,  and  after  having  run  a  motor  one  year  shall  receive 
first-class  pay,  viz.:  $3.50  per  day,  365  days  running  a  motor  to  constitute 
one  year.  That  the  company  shall  find  employment  for  as  many  firemen 
as  possible,  and  they  shall  be  in  line  for  promotion  to  motormen  accor<iing 
to  seniority. 

"  Eighth — That  there  shall  be  as  many  straight  runs  as  possible  on  all 
schedules.  All  swing  runs  shall  be  completed  within  twelve  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes;  no  swing  runs  to  be  made  between  9  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
No  motorman  shall  be  required  to  do  part  of  his  day's  work  on  an  engine 
or  an  engineman  on  a  motor.  That  any  swing  of  an  hour  or  less  shall 
be  considered  continuous  time,  and  no  motorman  shall  be  required  to  re- 
port more  than  twice  in  one  day. 

"Ninth-^Any  motorman  having  completed  his  day's  work  as  per 
schedule  if  required  to  make  another  trip  shall  be  paid  a  half  day's  pay. 

"Tenth — No  motorman  shall  be  required  to  make  any  overtime  except 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  such  case  he  shall  be  paid  as  in  section  1.  Any 
motorman  making  a  special  trip  shall  receive  a  half  day's  pay  for  the 
same;  if  required  to  make  more  than  one  trip  he  shall  receive  a  full  day's 
pay. 

"  Eleventh — ^That  on  all  new  schedules  motormen  shall  be  marked  up 
as  near  as  possible  on  the  same  runs  they  had  on  previous  schedules; 
the  schedules  to  run  one  week  and  then  to  be  thrown  open  and  all  motor- 
men  allowed  a  choice  as  per  seniority,  and  should  any  vacancy  occur 
after  such  choice  the  run  shall  be  advertised,  within  five  days,  on  the 
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bulletin  board  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  oldest  motorman  bidding 
for  the  same  shall  receive  it,  but  no  more  than  one  change  shall  be  allowed 
on  such  vacancy.  When  changes  affect  five  or  more  runs  the  schedule 
shall  be  thrown  open  and  all  motormen  be  allowed  a  choice.  That  in 
the  programs  adopted  for  Sunday  and  holidays  there  shall  be  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  work  among  all  motormen  assigned  to  regular  runs. 
That  all  motormen  putting  in  their  bids  for  work  on  their  Sundays  off 
shall  have  preference  of  runs  according  to  seniority.  Extra  men  shall 
have  pereference  of  work,  but  not  runs. 

"  Twelfth — Any  message  sent  by  letter  or  telegraph  notifying  the  proper 
officials  of  sickness,  reporting  for  duty,  or  asking  to  be  excused  from  duty, 
that  such  telegram  or  letter  shall  receive  proper  attention.  That  any 
motorman  oversleeping  shall  report  in  person  not  later  than  9  o'clock 
a.  m.  the  same  day. 

"Thirteenth — That  no  motorman  be  required  to  jump  another,  except 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  That  all  motormen  relieving  another  shall 
be  allowed  ten  minutes  between  reporting  and  relieving  time. 

•*  Fourteenth — That  a  working  schedule  shall  be  posted  with  all  new 
schedules.  It  is  understood  that  special  holiday  schedules  do  not  include 
Saturdays  or  Sundays,  unless  Saturday  should  be  a  special  holiday. 

"  Fifteenth — No  motorman  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  com- 
mittee, or  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  for  any  cause  whatever  w^Ith- 
out  first  having  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  If  suspended  he  shall 
receive  full  time  and  pay  for  such  suspension  if  exonerated  from  blame. 
That  a  committee  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Brootherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  shall  be  recognized  in  ad- 
justing all  grievances  between  the  company  and  its  motormen,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  shall  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the  minutes  of 
investigations  if  so  desired — that  is  to  say,  if  a  motorman  is  aggrieved 
he  will  have  the  right  to  have  his  grievance  presented  through  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  the 
said  committee  fails  to  adjust  the  grievance,  then  the  full  committee 
representing  the  motive  power  department  will  be  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  said  grievances. 

'*  Sixteenth — All  motormen  shall  be  kept  on  their  regular  runs  as  near 
as  possible. 

"  Seventeenth — The  company  shall  furnish  sufficient  extra  motormen  at 
all  reporting  and  relieving  points  to  insure  motormen  being  relieved  on 
schedule  time  and  to  excuse  regular  motormen  when  they  desire  to  lay  off. 

"Eighteenth — That  all  engineers  hired  from  other  roads  as  motormen 
shall  receive  $3.25  per  day  for  tlie  first  year  and  $3.50  per  day  thereafter. 

"  Nineteenth — So  long  as  the  company  runs  an  engine  the  present  engine 
agreement  shall  be  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

"Twentieth — Motormen  shall  report  to,  and  receive  their  instructions 
from,  motor  instructors.  Motor  Instructors  shall  have  full  authority  to 
place  and  excuse  motormen  and  generally  fill  the  position  of  engine 
dispatcher. 

"Twenty-first — Motormen  shall  have  charge  of,  and  be  responsible  for, 
designation  signals. 
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"Twenty-second — Motormen  shall  lay  up  trains. 

"Twenty-third — After  all  engineers  have  been  provided  for  as  senior 
motormen  then  all  firemen  who  have  qualified  as  engineers  shall  be  rated 
as  senior  motormen. 

"All  firemen  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company  January  1,  1902, 
and  have  not  qualified  as  engineers  shall  be  in  line  for  promotion  to  yard 
motormen  in  accordance  with  seniority. 

"  Firemen  to  have  preference  In  filling  vacancies  to  position  as  switch- 
men and  motor-switchmen  at  highest  rate  of  pay — $2.10  per  day,  remain- 
ing In  line  for  promotion  to  position  of  regular  motormen. 

"Firemen  shall  be  offered  the  position  of  regular  guards  as  indicated 
by  their  seniority  as  firemen,  and  In  line  for  promotion  as  conductors. 
"  Twelve  firemen  promoted  April  28th  to  be  classed  as  senior  motormen. 
"This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  September  15,  1902. 

"  MANHATTAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
"  By  Alfred  Skitt,  Vice  President. 

"  WILLIAM  L.  JENCKS, 

"  Chaif-man  B.  of  L.  E. 
"HARRY  B.  PINNEY, 

"  Chairman  B.  of  L,  F, 
"JOHN   W.   SMITH, 

"  Second  Av.  B.  of  L.  E. 
"EDWIN  R.  WELLS, 

''Secretary  B.  of  L.  F." 

New  York,  Manhattan,  Carpenters  and  Kindred  Trades. 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  there  are  twenty-two  local 
branches  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  6,557.  Eighteen 
of  these  subordinate  unions  are  made  up  of  carpenters  and 
joiners,  while  the  remaining  four  are  composed,  respectively,  of 
cabinetmakers,  framers,  machine  wood  workers,  and  stairbuild- 
ers.  From  September,  1899,  to  the  time  of  the  wage  changes 
(with  which  this  article  treats)  that  took  place  in  September, 
this  year,  the  carpenters  and  framers  received  $4  per  day,  the 
stairbuilders  f3.84,  and  the  cabinetmakers  and  machine  wood 
workers  JIB  weekly,  the  working  time  for  all  classes  being  forty- 
four  hours  per  week. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  current  year  a  movement  was 
started  looking  to  an  increase  in  wages,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  demand  $4.50  per  day  for  carpenters,  framers  and 
stairbuilders,  the  workers  on  buildings,  and  $3.78  a  day,  or 
J20.79  for  a  week  of  five  and  one-half  days,  for  the  cabinetmakers 
and  machine  wood  workers,  the  shop  or  inside  men.    On  the  23d 
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of  June  this  circular,  signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
borough  district  council,  was  addressed  to  "  architects,  builders, 
general  contractors,  boss  carpenters,  and  those  employing  car- 
penters and  joiners,  framers,  stairbuilders,  cabinetmakers  and 
machine  hands:" 

''Gentlemen — ^You  are  hereby  notified  that  on  and  after  September  1,  1902, 
the  wages  of  all  men  working  on  buildings  (or  outside  men)  shall  be  $4.50* 
per  day,  and  for  all  shop  hands  (or  Inside  men)  the  wages  shall  be  $3.7S 
per  day,  minimum,  for  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  first  five  days  and  four 
hours  on  Saturday,  for  all  men;  no  work  to  be  done  between  the  hours 
of  12  m.  and  5  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  All  wages  to  be  paid  weekly  on  Satur- 
day at  or  before  12  o'clock,  noon,  in  the  shop  or  on  jobs,  and  all  other 
trade  rules  existing  at  present  shall  remain  in  force." 

During  the  first  week  in  August  the  executive  committee  of 
the  district  council  met  the  representatives  of  the  employers^ 
organizations — the  Master  Carpenters'  Association,  and  the 
Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Manufacturers'  Association — 
and  discussed  the  proposed  advance  in  pay.  These  employers- 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demands,  and  on  August  27th  the  chair- 
man of  each  shop  or  job  received  instructions  to  present  a 
printed  form  to  his  employer  requesting  the  latter  to  affix  his 
signature  agreeing  to  pay  the  increased  wage  rate,  and,  if  signed, 
to  deliver  it  to  the  executive  committee  on  either  August  30th 
or  September  1st.  In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  emploj'crs 
to  comply,  the  members  were  directed  to  appear  at  the  union 
headquarters  in  Bohemian  National  hall,  East  Seventy-third 
street,  on  Tuesday,  September  2d,  and  sign  the  strike  book.  By 
the  last-mentioned  date  210  firms  had  conceded  the  demands, 
but  the  two  associations  of  employers  and  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual concerns  still  held  out  against  the  workmen's  terms.  The 
strike  was  therefore  in  full  force  on  that  day.  On  the  following 
afternoon  it  was  officially  reported  by  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  George  D.  Gaillard,  chairman;  Frank  Gilliard, 
secretary;  Christopher  Kelly,  William  Laste  and  William 
Charles,  that  eighty-three  more  firms  had  signed,  and  that  2,975 
men  were  then  on  strike  in  the  several  trades.  After  the  dis- 
pute commenced  the  employers'  associations  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  raise  the  rate  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  but  this  offer 
was  rejected  by  the  union  committee.  Fifty-one  employers 
accepted  the  new  scale  on  Thursday,  on  which  day  the  number 
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•of  men  out  had  dwindled  to  2,122,  and  was  still  further  reduced 
to  1,878  on  Friday,  when  not  only  did  the  two  employers'  organ- 
izations yield,  but  forty-two  individual  concerns,  among  them 
two  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  pursued  a  like  course,  so  that 
when  the  books  were  closed  on  Saturday,  the  6th,  there  were 
but  532  members  recorded  on  strike.  On  September  8th  an 
additional  twenty-three  firms  announced  their  compliance  with 
the  demands,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  172  workmen  were 
at  that  time  on  the  strike  rolls.  All  but  twenty-three  of  these 
had  returned  to  work  by  the  11th,  and  the  strike  was  practically 
•ended. 

An  outcome  of  the  strike  was  a  resolve  by  the  district  council 
to  endeavor  to  hereafter  enter  into  yearly  agreements  with 
employers  as  to  wages  and  other  trade  matters  and  to  urge  the 
formation  of  a  joint  arbitration  board,  to  which  will  be  referred 
all  questions  in  dispute.  This  plan  to  avert  trade  disturbances 
in  the  future  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  some  of  the  large 
individual  contractors  in  the  city,  and  arrangements  are  now 
under  way  for  a  meeting,  in  October,  between  the  labor  advo- 
cates and  the  two  associations  of  employers,  at  which  confer- 
ence it  is  expected  that  a  mutual  understanding  will  be  reached 
tending  to  insure  peace  for  many  years  in  the 'wood  working 
industry. 

New  York,  Brooklyn,  Painters  and  Decorators. 

In  March  the  employing  painters  of  Brooklyn  borough  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators 
to  the  effect  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  August 
the  scale  of  wages  for  plain  work  would  be  |3.50  per  day,  and  for 
decorative  painting  $4  per  day,  an  advance  of  fifty  cents,  re- 
spectively, and  that  eight  hours  would  constitute  a  day's  work, 
with  four  hours  on  Saturday,  this  being  a  reduction  of  three 
hours  in  the  weekly  working  time. 

On  August  2d  it  was  stated  that  forty-seven  firms,  employing 
-some  300  journeymen,  had  complied  with  the  union's  demands. 
•Other  establishments  refused  either  to  raise  the  rates  or  grant 
the  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  a  general  strike,  involving  650 
painters,  was  ordered.  Each  day  thereafter  a  number  of  con- 
<!erns  acceded,  and  with  the  advent  of  September  nearly  all  the 
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union  members  had  obtained  the  increased  wages  and  the 
decreased  working  time.  This  agreement  was  signed  by 
employers : 

"  On  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1902,  I  hereby  agree  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  at  the  following 
rates,  as  defined  in  their  circular  issued  March  10,  1902,  as  follows: 

"  For  plain  painting  not  less  than  $3.50  per  day. 

"  For  decorative  work  (including  gilding)  not  less  than  $4  per  day. 

"  Eight  hours  will  constitute  a  day's  work,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon,, 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  on  all  week  days,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday,  when  four  hours  only  shall  be  worked,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 
constituting  one-half  day's  work,  and  under  no  consideration  shall  members 
of  the  above  body  work  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Saturday." 

New  York,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters. 

The  rival  organizations  of  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  settled  their  differences 
in  March,  this  year,  and  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  Local 
No.  2  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Gas  Fitters.  On  April  4th  this  consolidated  union  resolved  ta 
demand  |4.50  per  day  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  The 
scale  of  wages  at  that  time  was  |3.75  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
When  the  employing  plumbers  w^ere  notified  that  the  proposed 
change  would  become  effective  on  May  loth,  they  raised  the 
objection  that  the  notice  was  too  short  and  that  the  amount 
was  higher  than  they  had  figured  on  paying.  Several  con- 
ferences were  afterward  held  by  the  committee  from  the  work- 
men's union  with  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers.  It  was  finally  agreed  by  both  sides  that  |4.25 
should  be  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with 
four  hours  on  Saturday,  to  take  effect  with  the  following  other 
articles  of  agreement,  on  July  1,  1902: 

Working  time  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.; 
on  Saturday,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  with  pay  for  four  hours.  The  em- 
ployer shall  have  the  right  to  stop  work  at  4:30  p.  m.  and  deduct  half 
an  hour's  time  from  any  man  or  men  declining  to  take  only  half  an  hour 
for  lunch,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Each  shop  shall  have  the  right  to  retain  one  plumber  and  one 
helper  for  jobbing  only,  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  on  Saturdays,  at  single 
time  rates.  T^'hen  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  than  one  man  on  Satur- 
days from  1  to  5  p.  m.,  all  shall  be  paid  at  double  rates.  It  is  agreed 
that  when  a  journeyman  commences  work,  he  shall  not  be  paid  for  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  day*s  time;  and  it  is  further  agi'eed,  that  when  a 
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man  shall  have  worked  part  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  day,  he  shall 
receive  pay  for  eight  hours. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  gas  fitter  to  provide  a  kit  of  tools  for  his 
own  use  in  the  building  in  which  he  is  employed  by  any  member  of  the 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  hereafter  members  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers  will  not  sub-let  plumbing  or  gas  fitting. 

Wages  are  to  be  paid  weekly  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

All  overtime  shall  be  counted  as  double  time;  also  all  Sundays  and 
the  following  holidays  shall  be  counted  as  double  time,  in  the  event  of 
a  journeyman  being  engaged  on  any  work:  New  Year's  Day,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

All  journeymen  working  in  the  country  shall  have  their  board  and 
wages  paid  by  their  employer,  also  their  railway  fares,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  understanding:  If  the  distance  from  the  city  to  the 
place  at  which  they  are  to  work  shall  be  twenty-five  miles  or  less,  they 
shall  be  paid  one  fare  to  and  from  the  place  once  a  week;  if  thQ  distance 
shall  be  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  they  shall  be  paid  only  a  single  fare 
to  and  from  the  place. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  master  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  have  more  than 
one  junior  working  with  tools  to  every  five  journeymen  or  fraction  of 
that  number  In  his  employ;  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  no  shop  shall 
at  any  time  have  more  than  four  such  juniors  in  his  or  their  employment; 
when  an  apprentice  or  junior  shall  have  served  three  years  using  his 
tools,  he  shall  be  classed  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  to  be  paid  at  the 
standard  rate  of  wages.  No  junior  shall  be  given  charge  of  a  job  during 
his  apprenticeship.  On  and  after  January  1,  1903,  the  masters  agree  to 
hire  no  more  helpers  and  will  discharge  all  those  who  have  not  \vorkod 
at  the  business  for  a  year.  All  those  entitled  to  remain  at  the  business 
must  register  their  full  pedigrees  at  the  joint  conference  board  and  will 
thc-n  be  known  as  registered  apprentices.  When  a  master  gives  said 
apprentice  his  tools  he  shall  be  known  as  an  improver.  Said  improver 
can  work  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  must  receive  the 
standard  scale.  Should  a  master  discharge  an  Improver  before  three  years 
have  expired,  said  improver  is  under  compulsion  to  demand  and  receive 
the  standard  wages. 

Labor  clause.  All  master  plumbers,  when  estimating  on  work,  must 
insert  the  following  clause:.  "  All  agreements  are  contingent  upon  strikes, 
interferences,  accidents  and  other  unavoidable  delays,  beyond  and  over 
which  I  have  no  control." 

This  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  it  goes  into  effect;  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  three  months  prior 
to  its  expiration  a  now  one  shall  be  executed  for  the  following  year. 

All  piping  appertaining  to  plumbing  and  gas  fitting  work  shall  be  done 
by  members  of  Union  Local  No.  2,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  the 
cutting  and  threading  of  wrought  iron  pipe  of  the  size  of  two  and  one-half 
inches  and  upwards,  excepting  two-inch  nipplos  up  to  eipht-lnohos  long. 
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Injunction  against  Intimidation. 

On  March  17th  a  strike  began  in  the  bookbinding  shop  of 
Herzog  &  Erbe,  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  firm 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  J.  L. 
Fitzgerald  and  seventeen  others  from  establishing  a  picket  and 
patrolling  the  vicinity  of  the  plaintiffs'  factory,  where  it  was 
alleged  the  defendants,  by  force  and  menace,  attempted  to  com- 
IH'l  the  remaining  employees  to  join  the  strike.  Justice  Gaynor 
heard  the  application  at  a  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
April  1st,  and  two  days  later  handed  down  a  decision  denying 
the  same.    He  said: 

**  This  is  not  a  case  for  an  injunction  in  advance  of  a  trial.  No  violence 
has  been  done  to  person  or  property.  Capital  and  labor  have  an  equal 
rl^ht  to  organize,  as  is  now  recognized  by  all  sensible  people.  The  court 
should  not  Interfere  except  in  a  case  of  obvious  necessity.  Where  courts 
and  judges  of  first  instance  have  gone  beyond  this,  it  has  l>een  an  abuse 
of  power.  These  plaintiffs  seem  to  have  brought  on  the  trouble  by  osten- 
tatiously and  needlessly  posting  In  their  factory  a  notice  that  they  will 
not  recognize  the  bookbinders'  union.  Wiser  employers  have  learned  that 
it  is  a  convenient  and  useful  thing  to  recognize  lawful  labor  organizations 
and  to  deal  with  them. 

**  The  motion  is  denied,  but  all  the  persons  concerned  should  be  careful 
to  break  no  law." 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division,  which  on 
July  1st  unanimously  reversed  Judge  Gaynor's  decision  and 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  "  from  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  violence,  and  also  from  threats  or  attempts 
to  commit  such  acts."  (74  App.  Div.  110.)  The  opinion,  which 
was  written  by  Judge  Hirschberg,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  plaintiffs  are  copartners  engaged  in  the  business  of  bookbinding, 
in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  employ  on  the  average  thirty-five  em- 
ployees in  their  business.  On  March  17,  1902,  a  majority  of  such 
employees  engaged  in  a  strike,  leaving  the  plaintiffs*  service  in  a  body. 
Tiie  cause  and  object  of  the  strike  are  wholly  immaterial.  The  strike 
was  a  lawful  act,  whatever  motive  may  have  inspired  it,  so  long  as 
It  was  unaccompanied  by  violence,  threats  of  violence,  intimidation  or 
unlawful  acts  of  coercion.  But  the  verified  complaint  alleges,  and  many 
aflldavits  are  presented  at  the  Special  Term  In  support  of  the  allegation, 
that  the  strike  has  been  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  as 
participants  or  sympathizers  with  threats  of  violence,  acts  of  violence, 
threats  of  coercion,  acts   of    coercion    and    Intimidation,  'picketing'  the 
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plaintiffs'  premises,  the  use  of  vile  and  abusive  language,  and  othtr 
familiar  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  plaintiffs  from  obtain- 
ing the  peaceful  service  of  others  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  take  the 
places  abandoned  by  the  strikers,  and  of  forcing  compliance  by  the 
plaintiffs  with  the  strikers'  demands. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  threats  and  acts  of  intimidation  and 
violence  which  the  affidavits  disclose.  They  are  such  as  were  well  cal- 
culated to  occasion  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  plaintiffs*  present  employees 
that  a  continuance  in  such  employment  would  result  in  bodily  harm. 
They  Include  threats  to  *do*  these  workmen  unless  they  join  the  strike; 
to  *  fight  them  man  to  man ';  to  *  beat  every  man  that  works  in  that  shop '; 
to  '  fix  *  them  so  that  they  could  never  get  another  position  in  the  United 
States;  to  lay  for  them  and  blow  their  heads  off;  to  blow  their  brains 
out;  to  *lick*  the  men  at  night  if  they  keep  on  working  for  the  firm; 
and  in  one  Instance  to  paint  a  workman  *  so  black  that  the  dogs  won't 
eat  bread '  out  of  his  hand,  etc. 

"  One  of  these  employees,  a  girl  19  years  of  age,  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  defendants  at  her  home  and  charged  by  them  with  being  improp- 
erly intimate  with  one  of  the  peaceful  workmen,  and  was  not  only  threat- 
ened personally  in  case  she  failed  to  use  her  influence  to  get  this  workman 
to  join  the  strike,  but  was  assured  that  the  defendants  would  '  blow  his 
brains  out.*  The  actual  violence  exerted  is  also  detailed  in  the  affidavits 
and  consists  in  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  person  of  one  of  the  worlvmen 
by  the  arm  and  the  pulling  of  him  across  the  street  in  an  endeavor  to 
prevent  him  from  entering  the  plaintiffs*  premises. 

"The  denials  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  so  far  as  there  are  any 
denials,  consist  chiefly  in  the  reiteration  of  the  general  assertion  that  *  at 
no  time  were  any  threats,  force  or  Intimidation  used  or  attempted  to  be 
used  by  deponent,*  and  that  what  was  done  was  *  in  a  peaceful  and  lawful 
way.* 

"  Upon  the  facts  disclosed  the'  plaintiffs  were  clearly  entitled  to  tlie 
injunction.  (Davis  vs.  Zimmermann,  91  Hun,  489;  Sun  Printing  and  I'ub- 
llshing  Association  vs.  Delaney,  48  A  pp.  Div.  623;  Curran  vs.  Galen.  152 
N.  Y.  33.)  It  was  not  necessary  that  bloodshed  should  precede  the  appli- 
cation. It  is  sufficient  that  the  intent  to  resort  to  bloodshed  if  deemed 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  unlawful  purpose  is  distinctly  manifested. 
As  was  said  of  injunctive  relief  in  a  similar  case  by  the  General  Term 
in   the  First   Department  in   Davis   vs.   Zimmermann  (supra,  page  494): 

"  It  18  far  better  for  employers  aod  employees,  and  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
state,  that  such  relief  be  exercised  by  the  courts,  where  parties  can  be  heard,  than  to 
permit  such  violations  of  law  to  go  unrestrained  until  force  is  arrayed  against  force, 
and  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive  is  compelled  to  intervene  with  troops  to  prevent 
disorder  and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  defendants  invoke  the  general  rule  that 
when  all  of  the  equities  of  a  complaint  are  denied  in  the  answer,  an  injunction  will  not 
be  granted  pendente  lite,  or,  if  granted,  will  be  vacated.  This  rule  applies  when  the 
litigants  claim  adversely  In  respect  to  property,  or  the  right  to  do  some  act  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  the  plaintiff's  asserted  right  being  doubtful,  an  injunction  will  not 
be  granted.  But  this  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar,  for  the  defendants  do  not 
assert  the  right  to  do  any  of  the  acts  which  they  are  restrained  from  doing.  They  do 
not  assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  intimidate,  by  threats  or  by  violence,  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiff  or  those  who  seek  his  employment,  nor  do  they  claim  that  they 
have  a  right  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  it  is  only  from  doing  and  conspiring 
to  do  such  acts  that  they  are  restrained. 
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"  The  order  should  be  reversed,  with  $10  costs  disbursements,  and  the 
Injunction  granted,  restraining  the  defendants  from  the  commissiou  of 
acts  of  Tlolence  and  also  from  threats  or  attempts  to  commit  such  acts." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  injunction  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  lawful  right  of  the  strikers  to  use  peaceful  methods  of  per- 
suasion or  picketing. 

Rights  of  Civil  Service  Employees  with  Reference  to  Influencing 
Legislation  and  Free  Speech. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  there 
existed  among  the  members  of  the  New  York  fire  department 
the  Fireman's  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  One  purpose  of  this 
organization  was  the  influencing  of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  department,  and  for  thie  purpose  a  permanent 
legislative  committee  was  maintained.  Section  739  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter  forbids  any  member  of  the  fire  force 
to  contribute  money  to,  or  become  a  member  of,  any  association 
intended  to  affect  legislation  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  department 
or  any  officer  or  member  thereof.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
charter  in  1897,  therefore,  the  Fireman's  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation abolished  its  legislative  committee,  but  its  members  con- 
tinued their  activity  with  reference  to  legislation,  the  plan 
adopted  to  secure  concerted  action  being  to  meet  as  usual  for 
the  transaction  of  business  as  a  .benefit  association,  then  ad- 
journ, and  immediately  thereafter,  and  in  the  same  hall,  organize 
into  a  body  of  "American  citizens,"  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  planfi  for  procuring  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  fire  department  force. 

On  April  5,  1900,  a  general  order  by  the  tire  commissioner 
called  attention  to  violations  of  the  above-noted  charter  pro- 
visions and  the  department  rules  and  regulations  of  1898  to  the 
same  effect,  and  gave  warning  that  all  members  of  the  force 
must  immediately  sever  their  connection  with  any  association 
having  to  do  with  legislation  in  their  interest.  Shortly  there- 
after James  D.  Clifford,  president  of  the  Fireman's  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Association,  was  arraigned  for  trial  before  the  commissioner 
on  the  charge  (1)  that  he  had  disobeyed  the  general  order  by  not 
withdrawing  from  membership  in  the  association;  (2)  that  he  had 
violated  the  charter  provision  by  appearing  before  the  charter 
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revision  commissioii,  as  president  of  the  afie*ociation,  to  urge 
certain  amendments  affecting  the  firemen;  (3)  that  his  conduct 
in  publicly  criticising  officers  and  members  of  the  force  was 
unbecoming  an  officer  or  gentleman  and  he  had  therefore 
infringed  the  department  rules,  and  (4)  that  he  was  guilty  of 
conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline,  in  that  at  vari- 
ous times  in  1899  and  1900  he  had  publicly  charged  that  the 
department  was  persecuting  firemen  in  various  ways.  At  his 
trial  Clifford  frankly  admitted  both  the  activity  of  the  associa- 
tion to  influence  legislation  and  his  own  public  criticism  of  the 
department,  making  no  attempt  to  palliate  anything  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  done,  but  claimed  that  all  such  acts  were  justifi- 
able on  the  ground  that  he  and  hi®  associate  members  had  acted 
not  as  members  of  the  fire  department,  but  solely  in  their 
capacity  as  American  citizens.  The  plea  of  justification,  how- 
ever, was  not  accepted  by  the  fire  commissioner,  who  found 
Clifford  guilty  and  dismissed  him  from  the  force.  Clifford  there- 
fore appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  First  Department, 
which,  at  the  July  term,  unanimously  affirmed  the  proceedings 
before  the  fire  commissioner.  The  decision  rests  on  the  ground 
that  Clifford  was  "  utterly  and  entirely  wrong  in  his  assumption 
that  he  might  do  as  a  citizen  what  he  was  not  justified  in  doing 
under  the  rules  and  law  applicable  to  the  department  as  a  fire- 
man." In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the  rules  and  law 
abridged  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  and  were  therefore 
in  violation  of  article  1,  sections  1  and  8,  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, the  court  says: 

"  There  Is  no  foundation  for  the  claim  either  in  law  or  reason.  Neither 
the  fire  department,  acting  through  its  officers,  nor  the  Lregislature  of  the 
State,  has  in  the  slightest  degree  abridged  the  rights  of  the  relator  in 
ajiy  respect.  The  fire  department,  lilie  all  other  large  bodies  of  men, 
requires  rules  for  its  maintenance  and  discipline,  without  which  it  would 
be  a  mere  mob  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable,  and  destroyed  in  every 
«ense  for  efficiency  of  service.  What  is  true  of  it  is  also  true  of  all  the 
other  branches  of  government  where  men  are  employed  and  where  con- 
trol must  be  had  and  discipline  maintained.  The  right  of  the  relator 
to  freely  petition  with  others,  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  speech,  to  write 
for  publication,  Is  as  perfect  at  the  present  moment  as  it  ever  was,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fire  department  as  an  efficient  corps,  he  may  not  do  such  things  in 
connection  with  such  department  while  he  Is  a  member  of  it,  either  openly 
AS  a  fireman  or  under  the  guise  of  an  American  citizen.    By  becoming 
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a  member  of  the  force  he  at  the  same  time  became  subject  to  discipline^ 
according  to  its  rules,  and  those  rules  he  must  obey  or  be  the  subject  of 
dismissal.  He  may  not  then  freely  write,  spealt  or  publish,  if  thereby^ 
the  law  and  the  rules  be  violated.  It  is  to  them  that  he  owes  obedience, 
and  if  he  be  not  willing  to  yield  it,  his  right  is  as  free  and  untrammelect 
as  it  ever  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  shackles  of  the  department 
and  exercise  his  right  as  an  American  citizen,  whether  it  violate  the  rules 
of  the  department  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  say  that  his  right 
of  citizenship  is  abridged  in  any  particular,  and  the  courts  have  so  held. 
(United  States  v.  Newton,  20  D.  C.  226;  United  States  v.  Curtis,  12  Fed. 
Rep.  824;  ew  parte  Curtis,  106  U.  S.  371.)  The  relator  being  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  force  of  the  fire  department,  was  clearly  subject  to  the  rule^ 
and  regulations  of  such  department,  and  if  he  violated  them  was  subject 
to  dismissal.  (People  ex  reL  Donovan' v.  Fire  Commissioners,  77  N.  Y^ 
153.)  The  power  of  removal  by  the  commissioner  exists  for  violation  of 
the  rule,  and  such  power  has  been  frequently  exercised  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. (People  ex  rel.  Flanagan  v.  Board  Police  Comrs.,  93  N.  Y.  97^ 
People  ex  rel.  Connolly  v.  Police  Comrs.,  11  Hun,  403;  People  ex  rel.  Fltz- 
Patrick  v.  French,  32  id.  112.)"— 74  App.  Div.  406,  People  ex  rel.  Clifford 
V.  Scannell. 

Rule    of   Street    Railway   Company   Forbidding  Employees  in  Uniform  to 
Ride  on  Front  of  Cars. 

A  suit  for  damages  for  assault,  false  imprisonment  and 
malicious  prosecution  was  brought  by  an  employee  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Heights  Railroad  Company  because,  while  off  duty,  though 
clad  in  the  company's  uniform  which  was  his  property,  after  he 
had  boarded  an  open  car,  seated  himself  on  the  front  seat  and: 
paid  his  fare,  an  inspector  had  assaulted  him  upon  his  refusal 
to  leave  the  front  seat  and  take  a  place  in  some  other  part  of 
the  car.  At  the  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kings  county^ 
the  judge  dismissed  the  complaints  of  false  imprisonment  imt 
malicious  prosecution,  but  submitted  that  of  assault  to  the  jury,, 
which  returned  a  verdict  for  $1,000  damages.  Appeal  was  thru 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  where  in 
the  April  term  a  decision  unanimously  reversing  the  lower 
court's  order  was  rendered  and  a  new  trial  granted. 

The  reversal  was  granted  on  the  ground  of  two  capitaF 
erroirs  by  the  trial  court.  First,  the  jury  had  been  instructed 
that  it  might  award  "punitive"  damages.  This  was  error^ 
says  the  higher  court,  because  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  defendant  had  wittingly  or  negligently  engaged  oi" 
retained  an  improper  servant  or  had  ever  authorized  him  by 
special  command  or  general  warrant  to  assault  the  plaintiff,  or 
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that  it  had  in  any  way  participated  in,  ratified  or  approved  the 
$Lct.  In  the  second  place,  the  trial  court  had  held  that  there 
was  no  rule  or  regulation  of  the  company  as  to  employees  in 
uniform  riding  on  the  front  of  cars  in  evidence,  and  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  company's  right  to  make  any  such  rule.  The 
Appellate  Division  finds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  evidence 
showed  the  existence  of  such  a  regulation,  though  no  written 
rule  was  presented  at  the  trial  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
<*ourt  to  halt  the  proceedings  to  enable  the  defendant  to  pro- 
duce its  book  of  rules.  Assuming  such  a  rule,  the  Appellate 
Division  further  disagrees  with  the  lower  court  and  holds  that 
such  a  regulation  might  properly  be  made  by  the  company,  as 
It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  passengers  by  pre- 
venting persons  who,  by  reason  of  common  employment  as  indi- 
•cated  by  the  company's  uniform,  might  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
<'onver8e  with  the  motorman,  from  so  doing  and  thereby  divert- 
ing his  attention  from  his  duties! — Rowe  v.  Brooklyn  Heights 
K.  R.  Co.,  71  App.  Div.,  474. 

Employers'  Liability. 
[NOTB.— No  attempt  is  made  to  record  under  this  heading  all  the  decisions  reported  as 
to  the  liability  of  employers  for  negligence  which  results  in  injuries  to  employees;  the 
cases  of  negligence  reported  Include  the  following:  (1)  All  decisions  of  courts  of  record 
which  involye  interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law,  (2)  all  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  (3)  final  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  (4) 
«uch  other  decisions  as  may  seem  of  Interest  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances.] 

Employer's  Negligence  in  Fuhnishing  Appliances  on  Build- 
ing— Labor  Law  Construed. — A  workman  named  Walters,  while 
<.»mployed  about  the  construction  of  a  building  by  the  George  A. 
Puller  Company  of  New  York  City,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
•derrick  used  in  hoisting  iron  beams,  etc.  His  widow  sued  the 
<!ompany  for  negligence,  but  the  trial  court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint without  submitting  it  to  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  so 
far  as  there  was  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  decedent's 
fellow  employees,  for  which  the  company  was  not  legally  re- 
sponsible. On  appeal,  however,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
-Supreme  Court,  First  Department,  at  the  July  term  reversed 
the  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial,  holding  that  it  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  deceased  knew  the  character  of  the 
•construction  and  understood  the  dangers,  and  whether  he  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  or  assumed  the  risk;  and  fur- 
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ther  that  the  negligence  of  fellow  employees  in  furnishing  or 
constructing  the  derrick,  or  their  concurring  negligence  in  oper- 
ating it,  was  not  ayailable  as  a  defence  since  the  Labor  Law* 
rendered  the  employer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  appli- 
ance. The  case  is  a  rather  complicated  one,  and  the  court's 
opinion  goes  into  details  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  It 
appears  that  the  derrick  was  supported  only  by  a  single  stiflf-leg 
at  the  back  and  by  several  guy-lines  running  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  and  was  furnished  with  so  long  a  boom  that  its  operation 
necessitated  the  continual  removal  of  such  guy-lines  to  permit 
the  boom  to  pass,  and  for  this  reason,  the  employees  having 
removed  or  loosened  all  of  the  said  guy-lines  on  one  side  and 
some  of  the  employees  having  caused  or  permitted  the  boom  to 
swing  around  until  the  balance  was  shifted  to  the  side  for  which 
there  was  no  support,  the  whole  derrick  fell  over  and  killed  the 
plaintiff's  intestate.  Judge  McLaughlin,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
held  that  the  derrick  was  not  defective  or  improperly  con- 
structed and  that  its  fall  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  decedent's 
fellow  workmen  to  replace  the  guy-ropes  and  hold  back  the 
boom,  and  for  this  negligence  of  fellow  servants  the  employer 
was  not  liable.  The  other  members  of  the  court,  however,  con- 
curred in  Justice  Hatch's  opinion  that  with  proof  of  such  con- 
struction, and  especially  with  expert  evidence  that  the  derrick 
was  improper  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  since  it 
should  either  have  had  two  stiff-legs  or  else  a  boom  that  would 
swing  underneath  the  guys,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  master  was  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  in  failing  to  fur- 
nish reasonably  suitable  and  safe  machinery  and  appliances  for 
the  performance  of  the  work;  and,  moreover,  that  the  facts 
would  have  justified  the  jury  in  finding  the  master  liable  for 
actionable  negligence  in  violating  section  eighteen  of  the  Labor 
Law.     Says  the  court: 

"This  section  has  been  the  subject  of  construction  many  times,  and 
thereunder  it  is  held  that  the  absolute  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  master  to 
furnish  safe  and  suitable  appliances  as  provided  in  the  statute  for  the 

^Section  18  provides  that  "A  person  employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor 
of  any  kind  in  the  erectlpn,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or 
structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  contri- 
vances which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed, 
placed  and  operated  as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so 
employed  or  engaged.    •    •   •  " 
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use  of  its  employees;  that  as  the  duty  to  furnish  is  absolute,  it  is  also  a 
continuing  obligation  which  may  not  be  delegated,  and  from  which  at  all 
times  the  master  may  not  shelter  himself  from  responsibility,  unless  the 
obligation  be  at  all  times  fulfilled  during  the  entire  period  that  the  con- 
trivance is  in  use.  Such  Is  the  construction  placed  upon  the  statute  by  the 
Supreme  Court  (Stewart  v.  Furguson,  34  App.  Div.,  515;  McLaughlin  v. 
Eidlitz,  50  App.  Div.,  518;  Stewart  v.  Furguson,  52  App.  DIv.,  317),  and  such 
construction  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  last 
cited  case  (164  N.  Y.,  553).  In  disposing  of  the  question  the  Court  of 
Appeals  say:  Section  18  is  a  positive  prohibition  laid  upon  the  master 
without  exception  upon  account  of  his  ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of  his 
servants.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  derrick  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hoist  and  mechanical  contrivance, 
and  is,  therefore,  brought  squarely  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in 
consequence  of  which  there  attached  to  the  defendant  the  absolute  duty 
imposed  by  the  statute.  We  think  it  may  not  be  said  that  this  duty  was 
discharged  by  the  master  as  matter  of  law.  The  construction  of  a  derrick, 
whereby  In  its  operation  it  became  necessary  to  remove  a  large  proportion 
of  its  supports  and  make  its  safety  in  operation  depend  upon  the  watchful- 
ness and  care  of  a  fellow-servant  in  properly  restraining  the  swinging  of 
a  boom,  which,  if  neglected,  would  cause  a  collapse  of  the  whole  structure, 
furnishes,  it  seems  to  us,  authority  for  a  jury  to  say  that  such  construction 
was  not  proper  or  suitable  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  the  defendant's  employees.  And  when  it  be  considered  that  evidence 
offered  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  tended  to  establish  as  an  affirmative 
fact  that  such  construction  was  Improper,  and  the  situation  admitted  of  Its 
being  properly  supported  so  that  its  operation  would  be  safe,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  case  was  made  which  could  only  be  disposed  of  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  Jury.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  the  authorities  above  cited 
clearly  establish,  if  it  be  found  that  the  defendant  failed  to  discharge  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  statute,  the  concurring  negligence  of  a 
coservant  in  matter  of  operation  furnishes  no  defense,  and  is  no  shield  to 
the  liability  imposed  thereby;  consequently  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
court  was  not  authorized  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for  this  reason." — 74 
App.  Div.,  388. 

Negligence — Injury  to  a  Miner  Walking  to  His  Work 
Along  a  Ledge  in  the  Mine  Which  Gives  Way  Under  Him. — 
A  miner.  Lentino  by  name,  was  injured  while  walking  to  his 
work  along  a  narrow  ledge  about  1,800  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  the  soil  of  the  ledge  giving  way  and  precipi- 
tating him  into  an  opening  below  about  50  feet  in  depth.  At 
the  point  where  the  accident  occurred  the  entire  width  of  the 
ledge  was  covered  by  a  narrow  track  used  for  conveying  cars 
loaded  with  ore,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  workmen  to  pass 
along  this  track  to  and  from  work.  In  an  action  brought  by 
Lentino,  the  trial  justice  at  first  dismissed  the  complaint  and 
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deiii('d  motion  for  new  trial,  but  afterwards  reversed  this  action 
and  granted  an  order  setting  aside  the  dismissal  and  granting 
a  new  trial.  From  this  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kings 
County,  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Sec- 
ond Department,  where  at  the  April  term  the  order  for  a  new 
trial  was  unanimously  affirmed. 

It  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  company  that  the  caving  in 
of  the  soil  was  occasioned  by  blasting  in  the  mine  of  too  recent 
occurrence  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  charge  them  with  con- 
structive notice.  On  the  other  side  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
ledge  was  dangerous  in  its  nature  and  construction,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer  either  to  guard  the  edge  or 
support  the  wall  below  to  prevent  the  falling  away  of  the  soil. 
The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  passes  upon  neither  of 
these  contentions,  as  the  record  did  not  disclose  the  precise 
cause  of  the  accident.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  the  cause 
of  the  accident  was  unexplained,  the  court  held  that  a  nonsuit 
was  improper  according  to  frequent  decisions  in  similar  cases, 
and  that  a  prima  facie  case  was  established  in  the  plaintiff's 
favor  sufficient  at  least  to  require  a  submission  to  the  jury. 
(Lentino  v.  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company,  71  App.  Div.  466.) 
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FOREIGN  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

The   Manufacturing   Industries  of  Belgium. 

Belgium,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  New  York 
iState,  has  an  approximately  equal  population  and  an  extensive 
manufacturing  industry,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  well 
•described  in  the  eighteen  quarto  volumes  of  the  industrial  census 
of  1896,  published  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The 
results  when  brought  into  comparison  with  an  earlier  industrial 
census  taken  just  fifty  years  previous  yield  some  valuable  con- 
<?lusioniS  as  to  the  trend  of  modern  industry: 

Percentage 
1846.  1896.'         increase. 

Proprietors,  employers,  etc 160,000        240,000  60 

Wage  workers  in  factories,  mines,  etc..        300,000        700,000  183 

Home  workers 200,000        120,000  40  decrease 

Total   660,000     1,060,000  60 

Population   4,337,000     6,496,000  60 

Horse  power  of  steam  and  gas  engines..  40,000        430,000  1000 

While  the  proportion  of  the  entire  population  that  devoted 
itself  to  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  remained 
-about  the  same  in  1896  as  in  1846,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  methods  of  those  industries.  In  the  earlier  period  nearly 
two-fifths  of  all  who  worked  for  wages  were  home  workers,  but 
in  1896  only  one-«eventh;  that  is,  the  number  of  home  workers 
diminished  by  40  per  cent,  while  the  number  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  outside  the  home  more  than  doubled.  Of 
the  120,000  home  workers  in  1896,  about  one-third  were  men 
-and  two-thirds  were  women;  and  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
home  workers  are  occupied  in  various  textile  Industrie®  (lace 
making,  weaving).  The  other  home  workers  are  found  mainly 
in  the  clothing  and  glove  making  industries,  and  (men  only)  in 
the  metal  industries  (firearms,  nails,  etc.).  The  persistence  of 
this  home  work  indicates  the  somewhat  backward  state  of 
Belgium's  industrial  development.  Nevertheless,  the  productive 
power  of  Belgian  workers  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the 
use  of  steam  power.  Reckoning  one  horse  power  as  equivalent 
to  ten  workmen,  Belgium'®  steam  engines  in  1846  had  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  400,000  men,  which,  added  to  the  660,000  workers, 
^ave  the  equivalent  of  a  working  population  of  1,060,000,  which 
is  just  the  number  of  workers  in  1896.  But  in  1896  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  this  population  wa®  increased  by  steam  power 
indicating  430,000  horse  power  or  the  equivalent  of  4,300,000 
'workers.  ^  I 
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Fifty  years  ago  there  was  one  woman  working  outside  the 
home  to  3.3  men;  in  1896  the  proportion  wa«s  1  to  5,  thus  show- 
ing the  relative  decrease  of  woman's  employment  in  factories. 
(There  was  an  actual  increase  of  women  from  70,000  to  115,000, 
and  of  men  from  230,000  to  585,000.) 

The  proportion  of  workers  who  were  not  employees,  but 
worked  on  their  own  account,  or  were  proprietors,  or  even 
employed  some  help,  remained  about  the  same. 

The  industrial  rank  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Belgium  is  shown  in  the  following 
summary: 

Public 
Industry     Home  work- 
proper,       work.  room.  Total.  Male.  Female. 
Employers,    proprietors,    or    persons 

working  on  their  own  account 232,634        6.4fil    237,995  168,699    69,296 

Managers,    8ux>erlntendent8,    foremen, 

salaried  employees  87,834        1,260           9  89.103  87,353     1.750 

Middle  men— home  work 1.372    1,372  593        779 

Wage  workers  664.035        6.712        849  671.596  561.295  110.301 

Home  workers  101,156    101,1^  85,765    65.381 

Government  workers   366  366  858           8 

Workers  in  employers'   own  family..       34.471       16.161          24  50.656  83.182    17.474 

968.874      132,122      1,248  1,102,244      837.245  264,999 

The  number  of  employers,  proprietors  and  wage-earners  in 
each  principal  industry  is  given  in  the  final  table,  which  shows 
that  the  textile  business  is  easily  the  largest  single  manufactur- 
ing interest  in  Belgium,  and  is  followed  by  the  clothing,  metal 
and  mining  industries. 

There  were  184  establishments,  all  operated  by  corporations, 
that  employed  over  500  workmen  each,  and  their  employees, 
aggregating  160,000,  constituted  one-fourth  of  all  employees,  or 
17  per  cent  of  all  workers,  as  will  be  seen  below: 

Direotors,  Total  number  of 

Sstabllshments.  Propri-     salaried    Wnge-workers.  persons.  * 

Per  cent  etors.   employees.              Per  cent.  ^           Pet  cent. 

Noemployees 160,000    [70.7]      164,000            600    190,500    [n».66} 

1-4  employees....        51,70i)    [22.8]  55,000          5,000        92,C00    [18.8]  160,471    [16.56] 

5-49  employees...        18,000    [    5.7]  13,000        17.300      163,000    [24.4]  102,800    [19.851 

50-499  employees..          1,466    [      .7]  53t        10,500      250,000    [37.7]  261,C84    [26.96] 

500+ employees..-.             181    [      .1]    4.584      160.036    [24.1]  164.569    [16.97] 

Total 226,350    [100    ]'      232,534        37.834      661,035    [100    ]       968,874     [100      J 

Coal  mining  employed  30,000  of  the  160,000  workmen  in  the 
largest  establishments,  while  there  were  7  of  these  large  estab- 
lishments in  the  linen  industry,  9  iron  and  steel  works,  6  glass 
works,  etc. 
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Hungarian  Manufacturing  Industry. 
The  Ministry  of  Commerce  of  Hungary  hafi  published  in  the 
French  language  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  Hungarian 
manufactures  since  1867  with  the  statistics  yielded  by  the 
industrial  census  of  1898.*  These  returns  cover  2,364  factories 
with  245,564  employees,  and  an  aggregate  production  of  1^66,- 
D17,031  crowns  (f 277,484,157).  The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  principal  industries  in  Hungary: 


Waob  Workbbs. 


Iron  and  other  metals.. 
Machinery,  conveyances. 

Glass,  pottery,  etc 

Wood  working  

Leather  

Textiles    , 

Clothlns   

Paper  

Food,  tobacco,   liquors.., 

Chemicals   

Graphic  arts 


Totol 


Production. 
13.3 
12.5 

3.8 

7.0 

2.3 

3.9 

1.5 

1.2 
47.3 

6.1 

1.3 


Male. 

22.5 

18.8 

15.1 

14.3 

2.0 

3.4 

1.2 

1.7 

13.7 

5.5 

1.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Female. 
3.6 
1.4 
9.7 
4.7 
2.2 
16.5 
2.8 
5.1 
45.4 
5.2 
3.6 

100.0 


Total. 

18.6 

16.1 

13.9 

12.S 

2.0 

6.1 

1.5 

2.4 

20.3 

6.4 

2.3 

100.0 


Total 

per- 

sonneL 

18.8 

16.0 

13.3 

11.9 

2.0 

6.8 

1.6 

2.3 

20.3 

6.4 

2.7 

100.0 


The  floTir  milling  business  has  by  far  the  largest  production 
•of  any  factory  industry  in  Hungary,  constituting  as  it  does  26^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  production;  but  the  large  numbers  of 
women  credited  to  Group  9  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  trades- 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  employment  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Hungary,  with  special 
•details  for  the  three  largest  groups  of  industries : 


All  Industribk. 


Group  IX. 

Food.  Tobacco, 

Liquors. 


Group  I.  Group  n. 
Iron  and  Machinery. 


metals. 


'Clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc. 
Technical  employees.... 
other  salaried  employees 
Superintendents,  fore- 
men, etc   

Wage  workers 

Apprentices   

Domestics  


Total. 

6,983 

2.677 

641 

3.177 

219,849 

8.484 

3.853 


Total 


246. 5C4 


Thereof 
women. 


11 

36 

4G,006 

184 

161 

49,699 


Total. 

2,113 

603 

161 

722 

44,«77 

189 

1.263 

49,718 


Thereof 

women. 

*    49 


20,874 


46 


727 
347 
203 

619 

40,797 

2.921 

617 


20,969 


46,131 


etc 


1.293 

80 

14 

eu 

33,284 

2.80S 

647 

S9.3M 


Manufactures  in  Sweden. 
The  report  of  the  Swedish    department    of  commerce  upon 
manufactures  and  hand  trades  in  1900  reveals  a  steady  growth 
since  1896: 


•  La  grande-industrle  dn  royaume  de  hongrle.  Public  par  le  mlnlstre  royal  hongroia  dn 
^commerce.    Budapest  1901.    Pp.  vll^f  221. 
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Pactoribs  in  Sweden,  1896-1900.* 


Establish- 


1896   : 

1897 

1898   

1899   

1900   

Largest  industries  In  1900: 

Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 

Wood  

Textiles  and  clothing 

Machinery  and  tools 

Metal  working 


ments 
8.812 
8,974 
10,029 
10.364 
10,549 

3.355 

1.713 

802 

608 


Employees. 
202.293 
220,202 
245,720 
257,526 
265.479 

29,770 
68,462 
37,187 
33.130 
23.092 


Value  of 

annual 

product, 

francs,  t 

962,437,000 

1,089,071,000 

1,233,973.000 

1.319,992,000 

1.454.212,000. 

469.047,000^ 
322.129.000 
187.281,000 
123,422.000 
109,199.000 


These  five  industries  turn  out  83  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro^ 
duction  of  Swedish  manufactures.  The  most  important  class 
of  products  is  food  and  drinks  (annual  value  about  |92,000,000). 
which  are  equally  divided  between  liquors,  flour  and  meaJ,  and 
sugar,  tobacco,  etc. 

The  hand  trades  occupy  44,517  artizans,  who  employ  42,805 
journeymen. 

Trade  Disputes  in  England  in  1900  and  2901. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Labor  Department  shows  that  the  indus- 
trial disputes  in  1900  were  fewer  than  usual  and  only  slightlj^ 
exceeded  those  of  1899  in  point  of  numbers  involved  and  dura- 
tion; while  the  fourteenth  annual  report,  just  issued,  reveals. 
a  slight  decrease  in  1901: 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898. 
1899., 
1900. 
1901. 


Ko.  disputes 

AKRrejsate 

beginnioK 

No.   WOBKPEOPJLB  AfFKOTKD— 

daratioD 

Id  CRcli 

in  workiDg 
days. 

year. 

Directly. 

Indirectly. 

Total. 

926 

147,950 

50,240 

108,100 

3,746,868 

864 

167,453 

62,814 

230,267 

10,345,523 

711 

200,760 

53,188 

253,907 

15,289,478 

719 

198,058 

42,150 

180.217 

2,516,416 

648 

135,145 

53.303 

188.538 

3.152,691 

612 

111,437 

68.109 

170,548 

4.142,287 

Of  all  the  persons  involved  in  the  disputes  of  1900,  39  per 
cent  were  employed  in  mining  and  quarrying,  while  13  per  cent 
were  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  the  tfame  percentage  in 
miscellaneous  trades  and  12  per  cent  in  transportation.  The 
importance  of  a  dispute  depends,  however,  not  merely  upon  the 
number  of  persons  affected,  but  also  upon  the  duration  of  the 
dispute;  hence,  to  attain  a  true  measure  of  the  effect  of  a  strike 

^Bidrag  till   Sveriges  Offlciela  Statistlk,   Fabriker  och  Handtverk,   Kommerskollegil 
nnderdanlga  ber&ttelse  fOr  ftr  1900.    Stockholm,  1902. 
t  One  franc^lO.S  cents. 
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•or  lockout,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  workers 
involved  by  the  number  of  days  the  dispute  lasted,  as  in  the 
last  column  of  the  foregoing  column.  Performing  this  operation 
for  each  industry,  the  British  statistician  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Persons 

affected.  Days* 

directly  and  work  lost,   Days  lost. 

Building  

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Textile    

Clothing  

Transport  (dock  labor,  railway  men,  etc.) 

Miscellaneous  

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total    188,638      3,152,694      4,142,287 

"  Wages  "  was  the  subject  of  disputes  that  involved  61.4  per 
•cent  of  all  the  workpeople  affected,  while  "working  arrange- 
ments "  accounted  for  14  per  cent  and  "  trade  unionism  "  14.5 
per  cent.  This  latter  cause  has  not  figured  as  prominently  in 
previous  years,  usually  accounting  for  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
disputes. 

The  report  states  that  30  per  cent  of  the  disputes  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  workingmen,  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  employers, 
42  per  cent  were  compromised  and  3  per  cent  unsettled.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  disputes  resulted  for  each  cause: 


indlrecUy. 

1900. 

1901. 

19.178 

726,626 

674,848 

74.364 

562,932 

2.086,113 

19,810 

349,130 

601,553 

24,143 

411.368 

276.363 

2.154 

60,121 

87.384 

23.026 

303,780 

38,312 

24,968 

740,272 

469.903 

896 

8,466 

7.811 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSE. 

Wages 

fioursof  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes 

or  persons 

Working  arrangements 

Trade  unionism 

Other  causes 


Number  of  Wobkpcoplb  Dirrctlt  Affected 
BT  Disputes  BcaiNNiKG  in  1900  the  Hesults 
OF  Which  Were— 

In  favor  of    hi  favor  of   Compro-     Indefinite 
workpeople,  employers,     mised.    or  unsettled. 


Total.. 


16.886 
'    60 

8,258 

2,220 

17,241 

678 

40,612 


20,360 
75 

1,976 

9,281 

1,107 

69S 

"88,497 


41.197 


Dfft 

4,892 

86 

4.552 

8,100 

1,175 

50 

1.200 

56,890 


Wages: 

For  increase 

Against  decrease.. 
Other , 


(b).    Diiputei  begun  in  1901. 


Total 

Hours  of  labor 

Persons  employed 

Working  arrangements. . 

Trade  UDionism 

Other  causes 


2,106 
6,217 

6,880 

14.208 
328 
3,076 
8,087 
9,804 
93 

80,501 


5,727 
6,096 
5.624 

17,417 
3.278 
4.528 
9,918 
966 
1,538 

37.675 


10,768 

8,224 

11,552 

25.539 

592 

2,920 

10.180 

221 

1.503 


4,646 


1.290 
815 
71 

1,676 


540 


40,055  2,216 


Total 

nnmberof 

workpeople 

dimttly 

ailiBcted. 

82,903 

718 

10,427 

13,956 

10.573 

».5g8 

135,145 


19,886 
14,852 
24,127 

~56,865 

4,196 

10,524 

3i,18S 

11,631 

8,134 

1U.437 
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As  usual  the  great  bulk  of  the  disputes  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  employer  and  his  workpeople  or  their 
representatives.  Thus  of  the  total  of  648  disputes,  three-fourths 
were  so  arranged,  and  these  embraced  82  per  cent  of  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  the  year  (155,025  out  of 
188,538).  Conciliation  and  mediation  settled  disputes  that  in- 
volved only  8,593  employees,  and  arbitration  likewise  only  7,118. 
But  in  England  arbitration  is  less  needed  owing  to  the  influence 
of  agreements  between  associations  of  employers  and  employees, 
80  that  of  all  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  1900  only  5  per  cent  followed  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Strikes  in  Germany  in  igoz. 

Trade  disputes  were  of  much  less  significance  in  Germany  last 
year  than  in  1900  or  even  in  1899,  the  comparison  for  the  three 
years  being  as  follows: 

Highest 

EsTABLisHif  BNT8  number  of 

INVOLVBD.  Workmen  employees 

Strikes    / * .  employed  who  ceased 

terminated.  Total  number.    Closed.      therein.  work. 

1899    1,288  7.121  1.890  266.868  99.S38 

1900   1.433  7.740  2.733  298.819  122.803 

1901    1.066  4.661  1.178  141,220  66,262 

In  the  absence  of  information  concerning  the  duration  of  a 
dispute  the  most  significant  item  is  not  the  number  of  strikes, 
but  the  number  of  strikers,  which  in  1901  was  only  55,262.  This 
is  a  small  number  of  disputants  compared  with  the  number  of 
strikes  and  indicates  that  the  disputes  in  Germany  are  com- 
monly on  a  small  scale,  each  one  affecting  but  a  small  body  of 
men;  in  fact,  803  strikes  involved  only  one  establishment  each, 
and  only  117  more  than  five  establishments.  The  following 
table  reproduces  the  more  essential  data  from  the  German 
report:* 

*StreikB  und  Aussperrungen  Im  1901;  Statistlk  des  Deutschen  Reiches,   neue  folge, 
band  148. 
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NuMBBB  OP  Strikes 

Bstab.        before    *™pV1TS?     Snc-    Unsao-     •Uy 
IlQbmeoto.     •trlke.     ®°  ""*'®-  cearfnl.  oeaafol.  luccea^  ToUl. 

All. 
AUstrikM 4,&61        141,220  65.262         200         671         386      1,05ft 

Offensive  strikes 4.040         03,685         37,070         110         862         216         697 

DefensiTe  strikes 681         47,635         18,188  81         209  69         85»- 

Labor organization  conoenied....         8,807         93,8^         39,406       ~106         811       ~203         660 
Labor  organisaUon  not  noncemed  764         47.420         15.854  94         230  88         406 

Duration  of  Strikes  : 

Leestbanlday 168  12,418  8.111  22  71  21  114 

1-6      days 637  41,168  16,168  99  187  9J  879 

6-10    days 683  11,826  6,423  29  68  45  138 

11-20    days 433  12,581  5,226  20  60  35  115 

81-80    days.... 286  6,848  3,001  14  42  31           77 

81-50    days 1,363  12,743  6,335  9  67  27           93 

61-100  days 815  24,263  11,093  4  76  28  108 

101+      days 207  19,398  5,908  3  20  15           38 

Magnitude  of  Strikes  : 

2-6     strikers  .^ 100  1,686  849  18  70  10  93 

6-10    strikers 214  7.210  1,559  40  118  85  103 

11-80    strikers 380  11.718  8,693  46  184  69  338 

21-30    strikers 294  13,206  3.438  87  64  85  136- 

31^0    strikers 466  16,958  6,683  87  67  67  141 

61-100  strikers 652  21,638  8.776  23  61  48  129 

101-200  strikers  ..: 672  28,719  10.438  10  85  81  76 

201-500  strikers 793  28,209  11,415  4  22  U  87 

501+      strikers 1,160  16.701  10,013  1  7  6  13 

Results: 

Complete  success 480  16,087  8.803         200    200- 

FaUure  1.191  87,417  28,002    671    671 

Compromised  2.887  86,816  18,467    285  286 

About  one-half  of  the  strikers  were  partly  or  completely  suc- 
cessful in  their  demands,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  per- 
tained to  the  question  of  wages.  In  fact  almost  one-half  of  all 
the  strikes  were  undertaken  for  an  advance  in  wages;  how  suc- 
cessful they  were  may  be  seen  below: 

Demands.  Success.  Failure.  Compromise.  Total. 

For  advance  in  wages 77  229               193               499 

Against  reduction  of  wages 44  85                 41               170 

For  reduction  of  working  hours..  17  51                78               146 
Re-employment  of  discharged  em- 
ployees      29  100                 18               147 

Strikes  in  Austria  in  1900. 

The  report  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  upon 
the  strikers  and  lockouts  of  1900  indicates  the  effects  of  the  great 
coal  miners'  strike  of  that  year,*  which  engaged  65,680  work- 
men among  the  105,128  strikers  reported.  The  number  of 
strikes  in  1900  was  only  30.*?,  as  compared  with  311  in  the  preced- 

•  Described  in  the  Bulletin,  vol.  II,  p.  135,  and  III,  250. 
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ing  year,  and  the  number  of  establishments  affected  1,003,  as 
•compared  with  1,330  in  1899,  while  the  total  number  of  days' 
work  lost  by  striking  employees  was  3,483,063,  as  compared  with 
1,029,937,  the  largest  previous  number,  recorded  in  1899.  This 
latter  unit  of  measurement,  better  than  any  other,  indicates  the 
real  magnitude  of  trade  disputes.  The  mining  industry  was 
responsible  for  88  per  cent  of  all  the  lost  days  of  work  and  for 
the  idleness  of  75  per  cent  of  the  workmen  on  strike.  The  tex- 
tile industry  was  subject  to  strikes  that  engaged  11  per  cent  of 
all  the  strikers  and  7.5  per  cent  of  the  days  of  work  lost,  but  no 
other  industry  was  subject  to  any  noteworthy  stoppage  of  work 
from  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 

Co-operation  in  Great  Britain. 

A  report  issued  by  the  British  Labor  Department  on  work- 
men's co-operative  societies  shows  the  substantial  progress  of 
eo-operation  in  England.  Between  1874  and  1899  the  recorded 
membership  of  all  classes  of  co-oi>erative  societies  increased 
from  403,010  to  1,681,342,  and  their  total  yearly  transactions 
increased  from  75  to  340  millions  of  dollars.  The  strongest 
branch  of  co-operation  in  England  is  that  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  people  as  consumers.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

No. 
Share  persone 

No.         No.  mem-        and  direct- 

societies    bers  (indi-       loan  Sales  ly  em- 

reporting,    viduals).      capital.       in  1899.  Profit,      ployed. 

Production:  £  £  £ 

By  distribuUve  Bocieties..         618    1,337,437     7.464. 5C9         123.586       25,416 

By  productive  societies...         267  48,198     1,415,687     3,376.670         187,233         9.177 

ToUl  production 885    2,753,124    10,841,239         310.819       34.593 

Dlatributionr^total    1,5-35      1.623.476    23,612,358    64.539,267      7,454,503       47,378 

Totol   1.802      1,671,674    26.365,482    75.380,506      7,765,322       81,971 

Of  the  82,000  persons  employed  by  the  co-operative  societies 
making  returns,  47,000  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  die- 
tributing  goods,  while  25,000  more  are  employed  by  the  dis- 
tributive societies  in  their  factories.  Hence  only  9,000  persons 
Avo  really  engaged  in  co-operative  manufacturing  enterprises, 
und  from  this  number  there  should  be  deducted  376  pers^ms 
•employed  in  grist  mills  owned  by  other  co-operators,  leaving 
8,800  persons  who  are  true  co-operators  in  the  sense  of  being 
capitalist  and  workman    combined.       Nevertheless,  even    this 
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co-operation  of  the  most  diflScult  kind  seems  to  be  making  good 
progress,  since  the  amount  of  their  sales  has  risen  from  about 
1160,000  in  1882  to  flO,000,000  in  1899.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  the  production  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  industries: 
Dairying,  baking,  textile,  boots  and  shoes,  and  printing. 

While  the  chief  benefit  of  co-operation  to  the  British  work- 
ingman  would  seem  to  be  to  affect  him  as  a  consumer,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  societies  composed  of  wage-earners  will 
maintain  better  standards  of  wages  and  hours,  etc.,  than  most 
private  employers  who  must  compete  against  other  employers 
for  their  market.  A  few  of  the  retail  distributive  societies  also 
pay  their  employees  a  dividend  upon  wages  equal  to  that  paid 
to  members  in  their  purchases  from  the  distributive  depart- 
ments. 

Co-operation  in  Ireland  is  a  recent  growth,  but  the  sales  in 
1899  amounted  to  nearly  five  million  dollars.  The  Irish  co- 
operative societies  are  mainly  combinations  of  small  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  creameries  or  of  marketing  argi- 
cultural  products. 

Great  Britain  also  contains  2,400  building  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  600,000  and  funds  amounting  to  |300,000,000. 
These,  like  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  United 
States,  are  only  partially  working  class  institutions.  Outside 
of  these  societies,  co-operative  credit  or  banking  has  had  slight 
development  in  Britain. 

The  New  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 

Last  year  the  British  Parliament  revised  and  consolidated  all 
the  factory  laws  passed  since  1878,  the  result  of  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial code  consisting  of  163  sections,  besides  seven  appended 
schedules,  and  filling  more  than  100  pages.  The  new  act,  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1902,  is  divided  into  the  following 
parts: 

Part  I.  Health  and  safety  (ventilation,  sanitary  condition,  fencing  of 
machinery,  fire-escapes,  notice  and  investigation  of  accidents, 
etc.). 

Part       II.  Employment  of  women,  minors  and  children. 

Part     III.  Education  of  children. 

Part      IV.  Dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries. 

Part  V.  Special  modifications  and  extensions  (tenement  factories,  bake- 
houses,  laundries,  docks,  buildings,  railway  sidings). 
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Part     VI.  Home  work. 

Part    VII.  Particulars  of  work  and  wages  (i.  e.  notice  of  requirements  as 

to  standards,  etc.,  to  be  given  to  pieceworkers). 
Part  VIII.  Administration  (inspection). 
Part     IX.  Legal  proceedings. 

Part       X.  Supplementary  (application,  definition,  repeal,  etc.). 
Schedules. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  even  to  summarize  the  provisions 
of  this  comprehensive  and  complicated  code  in  limited  space, 
and  it  will  suflBce  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant changes  made  by  the  new  act. 

1.  Scope. — Unlike  American  factory  laws,  the  English  act 
defines  the  industries  to  which  the  law  applies.  By  the  new  act 
many  additional  industries  are  included  in  its  application, 
namely,  electrical  works,  canning  factories  and  fish  curing  estab- 
lishments, railway  sidings  belonging  to  factories,  government 
workshops  and  factories,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspection 
of  laundries  and  domestic  workshops  and  bakeries  has  been 
remanded  to  the  local  authorities,  under  the  supervision,  how- 
ever, of  the  home  office. 

2.  Dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades. — The  most  notable  change 
introduced  by  the  new  law  relates  to  the  procedure  of  establish- 
ing special  rules  for  the  dangerous  industries  (trades  using  lead, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  mercury,  etc.).  The  act  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary for  Home  Affairs  to  draft  and  publish  regulations  for 
such  trades.  But  any  employer  or  workman  is  entitled  to  offer 
objections  to  such  regulations.  If  the  Secretary  accepts  their 
criticism,  he  amends  the  rules  and  republishes  them;  if  he  does 
not  accept  them,  he  must  hold  a  public  inquiry  or  hearing  at 
which  all  persons  affected  are  entitled  to  appear.  The  rules, 
when  made,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  may  be  annulled 
by  either  House  within  the  next  forty  days. 

3.  Hours. — The  amendment  that  aroused  the  largest  measure 
of  opposition  in  Parliament  was  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  protected  classes  in  textile  factories.  Heretofore 
the  law  permitted  them  to  work  not  more  than  56^  hours  a  week, 
and  not  later  than  one  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Now  they  may  not 
work  after  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Saturday,  and  hence  not  more 
than  55^  hours  a  week,  which  is  a  shorter  week  than  that 
secured  by  legislation  in  any  American  State  with  the  exception 
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of  New  Jersey  (55  hours).  The  exemptions  permitting  overtime 
to  be  worked  in  canning  factories  anfl  other  industries  dealing 
with  perishable  articles  have  been  restricted;  overtime  has  been 
reduced  from  60  to  50  days  in  the  year  and  from  5  to  3  days  in 
the  week. 

4.  Hatne  work, — Stringent  provisions  were  adopted  to  prevent 
women  and  children  from  taking  work  home  from  the  fac- 
tory. Manufacturers  are  required  to  send  lists  of  out-workers 
to  the  municipal  authorities  twice  a  year.  Where  dangerous 
processes  are  carried  on  in  domestic  workshops,  all  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  factory  law  are  to  apply  to  the  place  as  though 
It  were  a  factory. 

New  Danish  Factory  Act. 

According  to  a  summary  in  the  British  Labor  Gazette,  a  Dan- 
ish law  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1902,  prohibits  the 
•employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  factories;  the 
former  limit  having  been  10  years.  Children  over  12  years, 
until  they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  educational  law, 
may  be  employed  only  6  hours  in  each  24.  They  must  not  be 
employed  before  6  a.  m.,  or  after  8  p.  m.,  or  during  school  hours, 
-and  must  have  a  rest  of  30  minutes.  Children  and  minors  under 
18  years  who  have  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  may 
be  employed  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  for  not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day;  every  period  of  4  and  4^  hours  of  continuous  em- 
ployment being  followed  by  an  interval  of  rest  of  not  less  than 
•one-half  hour.  As  under  the  old  law,  no  minors  can  be  em- 
ployed until  their  physical  fitness  has  been  certified  to  by  a  phy- 
sician. The  employment  of  women  as  well  as  children  and 
minors  may  be  restricted,  or  altogether  prohibited,  by  the  gov- 
■ernment  in  trades  which  the  Factory  Inspectors  hold  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  injurious  to  the  health  of  young  persons. 

The  usual  provisions  are  made  for  ventilation  of  workrooms, 
-and  as  regards  the  amount  of  air  space  it  is  provided  that  a 
minimuum  of  282  cubic  feet  of  air  be  allowed  for  each  worker. 

The  Factory  Inspection  Staff  is  now  to  be  organized  into  a 
Factory  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  will  be  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  King  with  two  secretaries,  one  of  whom  will 
be  an  expert  in  sociology  and   economics,  and    the    other    in 
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mechanical  and  technical  matters.  The  number  of  inspectors^ 
is  provisionally  fixed  at  20,  and  they  may  be  of  either  sex.  The 
Department  also  has  the  right  to  call  upon  employers  to  fur- 
nish statistics  respecting  the  number,  sex,  age,  state  of  health 
and  earnings  of  their  employees. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  industrial 
council,  composed  of  a  president  appointed  by  the  King  and 
eight  other  members,  of  whom  three  at  least  must  be  employers 
and  three  employees,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  Director  of  the  Factory  Department  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult the  Council  on  all  matters  in  which  his  oflQce  is  concerned. 
And  the  Council,  on  its  own  initiative,  may  investigate  any  ques- 
tion arising  under  the  law  and  may  make  representation  thereon 
to  the  Factory  Inspector  Department,  and  may  also  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  any  suggestions  which 
it  may  desire  to  offer  regarding  legislation  or  the  protection  of 
workingmen. 

Customary  Wages  in  Germany,  1891  and  1902. 

Under  the  government  system  of  insurance  against  sickness 
and  accident  among  workingmen  in  Germany,  the  oflBcials  must 
ascertain  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  order  to  calculate  the 
allowances  due  to  incapacitated  workers.  While  artizans^ 
wages  are  commonly  reported  by  employers,  the  wages  of  ordi- 
nary day  laborers  are  ascertained  by  the  administrative 
authorities  in  the  various  provinces  and  localities.  The  first  of 
these  wage  censuses  was  taken  on  December  24,  1892,  and  was 
thereafter  supplemented  by  annual  statements  until  1897,  at 
the  close  of  which  an  entirely  new  list  was  prepared.  The  third 
list  or  wage  census,  taken  as  of  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  was 
published  not  long  since.  In  Berlin  the  common  wage  for  day 
laborers  was  72  cents;  in  ITamburg,  Munich  and  Leipzig,  the  next 
largest  cities,  75  cents,  which  was  the  highest  average  in  any 
of  the  large  cities  with  the  exception  of  Frankfort  (77  cents), 
Kiel  (80  cents)  and  Bremen  (87  cents).  These  rates  all  pei'tain 
to  adult  males;  for  women  the  rates  in  the  large  cities  range 
from  27  cents  (Halle)  to  55  cents  in  Frankfort. 
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The  following  table*  permits  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
variation  in  customary  wages  within  the  last  decade: 


1892. 


1902. 


INCBKASB  Uf 

10  Ybabs. 


M&n  {Over  16  Yean).  Low. 

In  33  large  cities $0  40 

In  58  small  cities 25 

In  77  agr.  diets,  in  West. . .  32 

In  77  agr.  diets,  in  East 21 

Wfrnien  {Over  16  Tears), 

In  83  large  cities 

In  58  small  cities 

In  77  agr.  diets,  in  West. 
In  77  agr.  diets,  in  East.. 


High.  Average.  Low. 

$0  75  10  58  10  SO 

62  44  85 

62  43  87 

87  28  25 


Per 

High.  Average.  Actoal.     cent. 

10  87       10  68       10  09  16 

70  62  09  20 

70  49  OS  13 

45  33  05  21 


Boye  Under  16. 

In  33  large  cities 

In  58  small  cities , 

In  77  sgr.  disto.  in  West.. 
In  77  agr.  diets,  in  East. . 

Qirls  Under  16. 

In  83  large  cities 

In  58  small  cities  

Id  77  agr.  dlsU.  in  West. 
In  77  agr.  diets,  in  East.. 


25 
17 
23 
12 

16 
12 
15 
11 

10 
10 
12 
09 


50 
45 
45 
25 

87 

37 
40 
20 

25 
25 
30 
18 


84 

28 
80 
17 

28 
22 
24 
15 

21 
18 
19 
11 


27 
17 
25 
14 

25 
12 
18 
12 

15 
10 
15 
10 


54 

45 
52 

27 

45 
42 
40 
30 

37 
35 
80 
20 


83 
33 
21 

83 
27 
28 
18 

25 
21 
22 
13 


05 
05 
08 
04 

05 
05 
01 
03 

03 
03 
03 
03 


14 
19 
11 
21 

19 
22 
16 
24 

16 
18 
14 
25 


NOTB.— These  amounts  aomewhat  overstate  the  actual  wages,  becauae  In  making  th« 
calculations  in  American  denominations  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  German  Mark 
equivalent  to  26  cents,  which  Is  |.012  above  its  exchange  value  (23.8  cents).    Thus,  the 

highest  daily  wage  paid  to  men  in  1902  should  be  |.83  instead  of  |.87 The  large 

cities  each  exceeded  100,000  in  population;  the  small  cities  had  between  10,000  and  20,000 
population. 

Wages  of  Coal  Miners  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  published  a  volume 
of  statistics  respecting  the  wages  of  Belgian  coal  miners  from 
October,  1896,  to  May,  1900.  The  statistics  show  a  general 
increase  amounting  to  20  to  50  cents  a  day,  thus: 

Nnmber  of  Adnlt  Coal  Miners 
Who  Earned  the  Specified 
Wages  In 

Classes. 

Less  than  1.50  francsf  (30  cents)..— 

From  1.50  to  1.99  francs  ($0.80  but  loss  than  90.40) 

From  2.00  to  2.49  firauos  (10.40  bat  lees  than  $0.50) 

From  2.50  to  2.90  francs  (10.50  bat  less  than  |0.60) 

From  3.00  to  3.49  francs  (10.60  but  less  than  $0.70) 

From  3.50  to  3.99  francs  ($0.70  bat  less  than  $0.80) 

From  4.00  to  4.49  francs  ($0.80  bat  less  than  $0.90) , 

From  4.50  to  4.99  francs  ($0.90  bat  less  than  $  1) 

From  5.00  to  7.49  francs  ($1  bat  less  than  $1.50) 

From  7.50  to  9  90  francs  ($1.50  bat  less  than  $2) 

10.00  francH  and  over  ($2  and  upwards) 


1896. 

1900. 

155 

8 

861 

119 

2,860 

642 

7,660 

1.492 

16,456 

8,084 

13,444 

5.706 

11,235 

12,077 

5,057 

11,850 

8,665 

81.184 

6 

5,402 

0 

891 

Total. 


61,299 


71,955 


*  Compiled  from  Bociale  Praaia,  of  April  10,  1908. 

t  The  franc  is  worth  19.3  cents,  but  is  here  reduced  to  American  monetary  terms  at.20  cents. 
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In  1896  one-half  the  miners  earned  more  than  70  cents  a  day, 
while  in  1900  one-half  earned  upwards  of  f  1  a  day.  The  differ- 
ence (30  cents)  is  probably  as  exact  an  expression  of 
the  average  increase  as  can  be  obtained.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  while  in  1896,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  miners 
earned  less  than  60  cents  a  day,  in  1900  the  proportion  was  only 
2  per  cent;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  6,000  miners  or 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  earned  upwards  of  |1.50  a  day  in  1900 
as  compared  with  the  almost  negligible  number  of  6  in  1896. 

The  Course  of  Wages  in  England. 

In  the  ninth  annual  report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1901),  the  head  of  the 
British  Labor  Department  reviews  the  course  of  wages  in  the 
following  words: 

"For  the  first  time  since  1895  a  decline  in  wages  has  to  be  recorded. 
In  1896  an  upward  movement  began  which  culminated  in  1900,  when  the 
general  level  of  wages  stood  higher  than  in  any  other  year  for  which 
statistics  exist  It  was,  however,  stnt  d  In  the  introductory  note  to  the 
Eighth  Report  that  towards  the  end  of  1900  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
the  period  of  rising  wages  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  statistics  given  In 
the  present  Report  confirm  this  forecast. 

"In  the  industries  for  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  definite  statistics  it 
is  found  that  about  430,000  workpeople  received  advances  during  the  year 
amounting  to  £41,000  ($205,000)  per  week,  while  493,000  sustained  de- 
creases amounting  to  £118,000  ($590,000)  per  w^eek.  The  net  weekly  de- 
crease for  1901  was  accordingly  £77,000  ($385,000),  which  compares  with 
increases  of  £209,000  ($1,045,000)  in  1900  and  of  £91,000  ($451,000)  in  1899. 

"The  decline  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fall  In  miners'  wages,  the 
rise  in  which  was  the  predominant  feature  of  the  statistics  for  the  year 
1898-1900.  The  fall  in  wages  in  this  industry  accounted  for  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  weekly  decrease  in  1901.  A  considerable  decline  also 
occurred  In  the  metal  ti*ades,  but  In  the  remaining  industries  the  net  result 
for  the  year  was  a  slight  increase. 

"It  is  estimated  that,  taking  into  account  the  various  dates  at  which 
the  changes  came  into  operation,  the  net  decrease  In  the  wages  bill  of  1901 
due  to  changes  recorded  in  this  Report  was  about  £1,584,000  ($7,920,000). 
This  compares  with  a  net  increase  of  £6,(XX),000  ($30,000,000)  in  1900. 

"As  regards  the  methods  by  which  the  changes  have  been  arranged,  It 
is  satisfactory  to  note  the  increased  tendency  to  settle  changes  in  wages 
by  conciliation  or  arbitration.  During  1901  only  two  per  cent  of  the  work- 
people whose  wages  were  changed  were  engaged  in  disputes  on  this 
account.  This  percentage  is  the  lowest  recorded.  In  the  case  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  workpeople,  the  changes  were  arranged  by  conciliation, 
arbitration,  wages  boards,  sliding  scales,  and  similar  machinery.  This 
fact  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  agencies  of  this  kind  in 
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the  coal  and  iron  trades,  which  were  those  most  affected  by  wages-changes 
In  1901. 

"During  the  first  half  of  1902  the  fall  in  wages  in  the  mining  Industry 
has  continued  and  become  even  more  widespread,  the  total  number  of 
miners  affected  by  reductions  in  this  period  having  been  no  less  than 
625,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  in  wages  in  the  metal  trades  has  beea 
much  less  noticeable  than  in  1001,  and  no  other  groups  of  trades  show  a 
decline." 

The  Labor  Market  in  Germany." 

The  period  of  prosperity  which  began  in  Germany  in  1895 
reached  its  highest  point  in  1899,  and  early  in  1900  gave  way  to 
lessened  production  and  a  diminishing  demand  for  labor.  The 
proportion  of  working  people  unemployed  was  not  unusuallj 
large  for  the  whole  year,  1900,  but  it  was  rapidly  increasing,, 
and  in  1901  attained  almost  unprecedented  figures;  thus  the 
number  of  applicants  for  positions  at  the  public  employment 
oflBces,  compared  with  each  100  places  open,  was  119  in  1898,  107 
in  1899,  118  in  1900,  and  164  in  1901.t  Lack  of  work  caused  con- 
siderable distress  among  working  people  in  the  winter  of 
1900-1901,  and  vastly  more  in  1901-2.  The  highest  degree  of 
unemployment  was  in  December,  1901,  when,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table,  there  were  241  seekers  after  work  for  every 
100  places  offered  by  employers: 

Monthly    Number    of  Applications   for   Employmei^t  Compared   with    lOO 

Positions  Open. 

Jan.    Feb.  Mch.     Apr.    May.  June.    July.  Aug.  Sept    Oct    Nov.     Dec. 

1898    149.9    134.2  103.5    108.6    114.1    113.0    112.5  108.5  98.3    U4.8    136.9    134.2 

1899    133.0    113.8  87.7      99.0    101.3      93.0    100.5  94.1  97.8    104.9    130.9    124.3 

1900    126.3    113.1  99.8      93.4    106.6    108.8    122.2  107.5  110.5    135.3    169.3    177.9 

1901    165.8    146.8  122.2    141.4    145.9    148.7    160.9  150.2  147.5    198.1    223.9    240.6 

1902 220.2    208.3  148.9    147.5    172.0    167.8    163.4  

The  depression  first  manifested  itself  in  the  construction  and 
building  material  industries,  factory  owners  having  ceased  to 
enlarge  their  plants,  while  citizens  and  investors  deferred  the 
erection  of  dwelling  houses  on  account  of  disturbances  wrought 
in  the  money  market  by  the  failure  of  several  prominent  mort- 
gage banks,  which  had  gone  too  far  in  speculations.  The  iron 
and  steel  industries,  especially  the  electrical  machinery  industry, 

*  statistics  from  Arbeitsmarkt,  Berlin. 

tThe  summary  for  1900  and  1901  is  as  follows: 


Applicants  for  employment. . 

Applicants  for  help 

Workmen  per  100  situations. 
Situations  secured   


1900. 

1901. 

616,458 

837.664 

522,905 

511,271 

117.7 

163.8 

356,152 

366.474 
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were  included  in  the  trades  thus  affected  by  the  curtailment  of 
building  operations,  and  the  Westphalian  district,  the  center  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  still  suffers  acutely.  The  depression 
has  spread  to  other  industries  and  localities,  and  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities  public  works  of  relief  have  been  undertaken  to 
meet  the  proiblem  of  enforced  idleness,  while  in  towns  where 
unemployment  has  not  yet  attained  large  dimensions  the  pub- 
lic officials  are  in  anticipation  drawing  up  plans  and  regulations 
for  emergency  works. 

Until  July  the  number  of  unemployed  considerably  increased, 
comparing  month  for  month  of  this  year  with  preceding  years; 
and  while  in  July  the  progressive  increase  of  idleness  was  much 
smaller  than  common,  the  signs  jwint  to  another  distressful 
winter  in  the  industrial  centers. 

Problems  of  the  Unemployed  in  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  Workingmen's  Secretariat  has  made  a  report  to 
the  federal  Department  of  Industry  on  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment,* in  which  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  various 
methods  proposed  for  the  aid  of  unemployed  workmen  through 
the  intervention  of  governing  authorities.  The  recommenda- 
tions may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  prevention  of  enforced  idleness,  the  Secretariat 
holds  that  some  influence  might  be  exerted  by  the  formation 
under  governmental  regulations  of  voluntary  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  for  shortening  the  hours  of  work  and 
reducing  the  number  of  apprentices.  And  instead  of  permitting 
overtime,  factory  inspectors  and  trade  unions  should  endeavor 
to  secure  the  engagement  of  unemployed  workers. 

(2)  The  federal  and  local  governments  should  prepare  plans 
for  needed  public  works  to  be  undertaken  in  times  of  depression 
and  thus  furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  laborers  out  of 
work. 

(3)  Discharged  workmen  should  be  supported  by  the  local  au- 
thorities when  through  no  fault  of  their  own  they  remain  unem- 
ployed. Such  aid  should  be  given  as  of  right  and  not  as  a 
charity,  and  should  not  be  extended  to  tramps  or  indeed  to  any 
workers  excepting  such  as  have  legal  settlement  in  the  locality. 

•  Arbelt»loTOn-Untep8ttttzung  und  ArbeltenachwelB.    Pp.  287.    Zflrich,  1901. 
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(4)  The  report  does  not  regard  with  favor  the  ficheme  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  worklessness,  but  strongly  urges  the 
workers  to  secure  such  insurance  through  their  own  trade 
unions.    Such  funds  should  be  aided  by  state  subventions. 

(5)  Private  employment  agencies  should  be  prohibited,  or  at 
least  subjected  to  the  strictest  supervision,  and  control  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  Public  employment  offices  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  town  and  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  a 
joint  committee  of  employers  and  employees.  A  federal  labor 
exchange  should  be  established  to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house 
for  the  local  exchanges. 

Minor  recommendations  include  the  reduction  of  railroad  fares 
for  workingmen  obliged  to  travel  to  new  workplaces  and  a 
stricter  control  over  the  conditions  under  which  public  contracts 
are  let. 

Employment  Agencies  in  France. 

The  French  bureau  of  labor  has  lately  published  a  second 
report  on  employment  agencies  in  Prance,*  which  yield  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

RBPORT  1891-2.  RbfO&T  1897-8. 

Number  of  Nnmbsr  of 

Bituations  86-  Number  of        rttaattona  se- 

Number        cured  in  bureaus  cured  in 

report-  All  Report-     All 

INSTITUTIONS.  mg.  France.  Parls-t  Bzlstlng.  ing.     France.  Puia.t 

Authorized  prirate  agencies.  994  821.000  666,000  1,456  1.399  935.000  4S8«M0 

Municipal  agencies 24  11.000  10,000  51  45  64.000  S5.0M 

Trade    unions,     labor     ex- 
changes,  etc    354  101.000  42,000  463  205  121,000  36.000 

Employers'  associations  ....  64  19.000  14.000  106  62  21.000  JL2.O00 

Mixed  associations  13  3.500  1,600  24  10  4.000  aw 

Mutual  aid  societies 59  34,000  27,000    126  46.000  41,000 

Charity  organizations  76  133.000  124,000  452  189  5(.100  SS.CQO 

Total    ^674  1.122,500      784.500         2M         2^1.246.100      0G9.800 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  for  the  provinces, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  private  employment  offices  have 
increased  in  number  as  much  as  the  figures  indicate.  But  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  the  principal  institutions  for  bringing  together 
employer  and  employee,  although  the  municipal  agencies  (which 
are  largely  confined  to  Paris)  are  of  increasing  importance. 

*  Second  enqudte  sur  le  placement  des  employes,  des  ouveiers  et  des  damesttqoea. 
ParU,  1901. 
t  Strictly,  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  city  of  FarlSL 
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Mitcellmneout  Publi«mtiont  of  Labor  Buremvo. 

The  French  bureau  of  labor  has  issued  a  report  on  dangerous 
trade*,*  in  which  it  treats  of  the  dangers  to  health  incurred  by 
workers  in  lead,  oopi)er,  zinc,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  ani- 
line, benzine,  tobacco,  and  many  other  materials.  Nearly  200 
of  the  449  pages  contained  in  the  report  are  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  statutes  enacted  in  various  countries  for 
the  protection  of  workpeople  engaged  in  the  dangerous  trades. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  recent  Bulletins  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  are  as  follows:  Novem- 
ber.— Statistics  of  retail  trade  in  four  Mafi«achusettfi  cities;  an 
historical  note  on  the  eight-hour  movement;  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  New  South  Wales  commission  on  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. February. — The  physically  defective  population  in 
Massachusetts  in  relation  to  industry;  distribution  of  the  in- 
dustrial population  of  Massachusetts.  May. — ^Bates  of  wages  in 
city  employment,  and  Progress  of  Co-operation  in  Great  Britain. 
August. — Leading  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor  in  1901; 
directory  of  labor  organizations  in  Massachusetts. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  have  been  the  following: 
January. — Labor  Conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl; 
The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Planta- 
tion, Louisiana,  by  J.  B.  Laws;  The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act 
if orcfe.— Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890-1901.  if  ay.— Present 
Condition  of  the  Hand-working  and  Domestic  Industries  of  Ger- 
many, by  Dr.  H.  J.  Harris;  a  chart  or  syllabus  of  workmen's 
compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries,  based  on  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
Working  of  Compulsory  Arbitration  Laws  in  New  Zealand  and 
Victoria,  Australia,  being  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the  text  of  the  New 
South  Wales  compulsory  arbitration  act,  passed  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  that  report.  July. — ^Labor  Conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Dr. 
Victor  S.  Clark;  Beef  Prices,  by  F.  C.  Croxton,  and  "  The  True 
Reformers,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Thorn.    The  September  Bulletin  is 


•Poisons  Industriols,  FarlB,  19QL 
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regularly  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  citiee  of  30,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  1898. 

The  British  Labor  Department  has  issued  its  second  "Annual 
Abstract  of  Foreign  Labor  Statifltics,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  in  the  field  of  social  movements.  This 
year's  edition  is  much  enlarged  and  besides  embracing  more 
countries  than  heretofore  it  treats  of  three  new  subjects,  namely, 
Trade  Unions,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  Workmen's 
Insurance.  Japan  has  been  added  to  the  countries  represented 
in  the  tables  of  wages  and  Denmark  in  those  treating  of  co- 
operation and  trade  disputes.  Ten  countries  are  represented  in 
the  tables  concerning  hours  of  labor,  many  of  which  however  are 
rather  old  figures.  Becognizing  the  different  statistical  methods 
followed  in  the  various  countries  in  compiling  wages  and  other 
labor  statistics,  the  British  Labor  Department  does  not  attempt 
any  comparative  tables. 

The  Belgian  bureau  of  labor  has  published  a  report  upon  the 
use  of  small  electric  motors  in  three  home  industries, — ^watch 
making  in  Switzerland,  silk  weaving  at  Lyons,  and  the  ribbon 
manufacture  at  St.  Etienne.*  The  conclusions  reached  by  the 
investigators  are  that  "  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor 
in  small  workshops  at  home  is  a  progressive  step, — with  indi- 
vidual rather  than  social  benefits,  however;  that  it  may  in  some 
cases  diminish  the  undesirable  consequences  of  inevitable  indus- 
trial transformation,  but  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  force  toward  decentralization "  (page  .  280).  The 
authors  declare  that  the  essential  advantage  of  the  large  factory 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  minute  division  of  the  work  rather  than 
in  the  economy  of  mechanical  power.  Hence  no  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  power  can  compensate  the  home  worker  for  the 
disadvantage  under  which  he  works  as  an  isolated  producer. 

OVERTIME  PERMITS  IN  AUSTRIAN  FAC5TORIBS. 

The  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  issued  a  report 

on    "Arbeitszeit-verl^ngerungen    im    Jahre,    1901,    in    Pabrik- 

-  —  ■  ^ 

*  Les  moteurs  glectrlques  dans  les  industries  a  domicile;  rapport  par  MM.  Bmest 
Dubois  et  Armand  Julin.    Bruxelles,  1902. 
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massigen  Betrieben,"  from  which  is  taken  the  following  table 
showing  the  number  of  permits  granted  to  factory  owners  to 
work  overtime  (more  than  eleven  hours  a  day) : 

Number  of  Bmploybbs.  Aggregate 

• .  number  of 

Bstab-  Working  hours  worked 

Ybar.  Ushments.    Permits.       Total.       overtime.  overtime. 

1897    470  809         108,814  33,571  1,960,123 

1898   677  1,036         138,769  44,042  2,612.988 

1899    662  1.214         138,162  61.510  4,462,614 

1900   501  902         104.184  43,481  3.329.170 

1901    546  1,014         106,148  38.371  2,664,855 

From  this  record  it  appears  that  1899  was  much  the  busiest 
of  the  last  five  years  for  Austrian  factories. 


HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  GERMAN  OFFICIOS,   BANKS,  ETC. 

The  first  report  published  by  the  German  Kommission  ftir 
Arbeiterstatistik  appeared  this  summer  as  No.  11  of  its 
enqu^tes.  It  is  also  the  first  statistical  document  drawn  up 
in  the  division  of  labor  statistics  in  the  imperial  statistical 
bureau,  a  division  recently  established  by  the  legislature,  and 
which,  with  an  advisory  council  of  twelve  members,  is  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  bureau  of  labor.  Report  No.  11  is  con- 
cerned with  the  hours  of  labor  of  clerks  and  apprentices  in 
offices  and  business  houses.*  The  investigation  covered  13,673 
establishments  and  69,686  employees,  whose  working  day  was 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

Establishments. 

Not  more  than  9  hours 6. 818 

Over  9  to  10  hours 4, 040 

Over  10  to  11  hours 2, 08o 

More  than  11  hours 730 

Total 13,673  69,686  100.0 

Compared  with  the  working  time  of  German  mechanics  and 
artizans  these  hours  are  very  favorable,  as  58  per  cent  of  the 
above-mentioned  clerical  employees  work  not  to  exceed  9  hours 

•  ErhebUDg  ttber  die  arbeltszeit  der  getaaifen  und  lehrllnge  in  solclien  komtoren  des 
handelgewerbes  und  kaufm&nnischen  betrleben,  die  nicbt  mlt  offenen  yerkaufsstellen 
verbunden  sind.    Veranstaltet  im  September,  1901. 
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Percentage. 
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a  day,  and  87.2  per  cent  10  hours  op  less,  while  lese  than  3  per 
cent  work  more  than  11  hours  daily. 

As  generally  happens,  the  largest  establishments  and  largest 
cities  had  the  shortest  hours.  Among  the  various  industries 
banks  and  insurance  oflBces  have  the  shortest  hours,  while  the 
longest  hours  are  found  in  the  offices  of  firms  engaged  in  build- 
ing enterprises. 
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A.  BUllAU  OF  LABOB  STATIgTICt. 
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TaMe        I.  yamlMr  of  members  aad  members  idle. 
It.  Percentage  of  members  idle. 
III.  Caoses  of  Idleness  at  tks  end  of  July, 
jy.  Membership  and  idleness  In  March  and  June,  l(»l. 

B.  Bureau  ov  Factobt  ImpBcnoir— April,  Mat  ahd  Juhb. 

Table       V.  Work  of  the  deputy  Ikctery  inspeelors. 
TL  Licenses  for  tenement  mann/hotare. 
Til.  Aeeidents  reported. 

C   BURIAU  OF  MSDXATIOR  AND  ARBrTRATlOII. 

Table  VIII.  ladnstrial  disputes  in  April,  May  and  Jane. 
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TABUB  I^MBlHtBBRJSHlP  AJTD  IDUBBTBSS  IN  187 


IKDUSTRIBS. 


Number 

of 
anions. 


Sex. 


jADiiAry. 


Febrnuy. 


Mareh. 


April. 


I.  BalldlniT,  Etc. 

Stone  working. 


Brick  and  cement  makine... 

""  ^       '  ,        « trade*. 

Halldingand  street  labor...., 


Bnilding  and  paving  tra 


S.  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
Qarments 


Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Shirts,  collars,  oolis  and  laundry., 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Textiles , 


3.-  Metals,  Maohlnery,  Eto  . 

Iron  andsleel 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen .... 
Shipbailding  


4.  Transportation  . 

Railroads. 


Street  railwavs. 
Seamen,  pilots,  oto. 


Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc... 

5.  Printing:,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Tobacoo 

7.  Food  and  LIqaors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters  ... 

8.  Theaters  and  Muslo 

e.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrnitare. 


10.  Bestanrants  and  Be  tail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

Hetail  trade 


11.  Publlo  Employment.. 


1 9.  Bf  Isoelianaous 

Glass : 

Barberlng 

Other  distinct  trades. 

Mixed  employment.... 


GBAND  TOTAI.. 
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M 

CM 
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i7.469 

iOM 

142 

22,<»4 

1,714 

16,480 

$,820 

14,448 

$,894 

788 

28 

820 

$66 

8M 

UO 

11.881 

7,210 

1,006 

2,747 
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4,872 
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8,000 
8,874 

10,167 
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t.lOS 
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1,112 
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2,402 

1,910 

86 

1,292 

618 

85 

1,888 

1,288 
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436 
211 
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08.028 

8,160 
96,173 


27,866 

8,060 

146 

88,005 

1.654 

16,741 

$,894 

14,720 

$,484 

798 


815 
$90 
4US 
160 

11.847 

7,243 

1,229 

2,655 

420 

18.866 

5,007 
8,870 
8,000 
2,419 

10,186 

106 

2,046 

90 

8,208 

1,132 
2,076 

1,118 

7 

2,422 

1,978 

86 

1,835 

643 

86 

1,884 

1,248 


236 
486 
201 


875 


98,994 

8,18$ 
97,126 


98,440 

8,000 

145 

28.155 

2.140 

16806 

$,940 

14,775 

$,680 

810 


820 
$60 
400 
160 

11,128 

6,958 

1.816 

2,433 

416 

18,048 

5,457 
3,618 
1,700 
8.873 

10,077 

106 

2,118 
9$ 

8,826 
1,146 
2,180 

1,098 

6 

2,688 

2,042 

$0 

1,898 

644 

$0 

1,866 

1,266 


286 
486 

807 


875 


08.726 

8,168 

06,888 


28442 

8,080 

96 

28.992 

2,175 

16,771 

2,991 

14.780 

$,680 

806 
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ffif 

418 
160 


11 


^718 

1,801 

2,230 
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16,604 

4.675 
8.624 
5.000 
2.305 
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2,646 

J4i 

8,846 

1.160 
8,185 

1,092 

€ 
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1,679 
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1,106 
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$0 

1,866 

1,268 
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AT  SXD  OV— 

liXMBUS  IDLB  AT  XnD  OF— 

M«y. 

Jiuie. 

July.' 

Jab  nary. 

Febmary. 

Karoh. 

April. 

MiV. 

Jane. 

July. 

98.899 
8,178 

"i% 

98.778 
8.284 

1        0.887 

1     ''^ 
1     ^'S 

8,899 

1             607 

8,041 

477 

74 

20 

0,680 

600 

136 

8,812 

422 

084 

186 
805 
101 
118 

8,689 

745 

50 

5,617 

270 

8,641 

680 

8,612 

660 

105 

6,416 
780 
45 

'•IS 

4,670 
800 

50 

8,890 

439 

4,090 

913 

..700 

23,660 
1,880 

18,048 

8,878 

14.031 

t,878 

820 

23,430 
1,876 

18,078 

8,198 

tJ98 
828 

23,589 
2,000 

17,808 

8,666 

15.815 

8,164 

802 

3,275 
115 

4,188 
J,445 
4.083 
1.445 
108 

8,027 
80 

4,817 

6,869 

979 

6,886 

879 

62 
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860 
412 

160 

11,674 

7,891 

1,880 

2,438 

415 

18,606 

4,877 
3.370 
3,000 
2,218 

10,960 
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9,101 

Jif 

8,640 

850 
2,600 

1,146 

6 

9,708 
1,887 

to 

1.883 
444 

90 

1,880 
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9 
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483 
843 

9 
815 

775 
868 

414 
160 

11.680 

7,408 

1,400 

2,465 

417 

14,161 

4,950 
8,576 
8,400 
2.216 

10,318 

116 

8,111 
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8,480 

960 

2.520 

1,146 

7 

9,764 

1,074 

80 

1,521 
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to 

1.897 

1,846 
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421 
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89 

10 
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1 
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47 
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75 
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I 
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i               46 

06 

,                 5 
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86 
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40 
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81 

10 
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24 

to 
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78 
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20 
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1,700 

462 

1,468 

40 

08 

8 
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15 

2 

14 
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6 
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06 

5 
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88 
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83 
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22 
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61 
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t6 

09 

7 
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01 

9 
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36 
83 
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466 
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88 

04 

7 
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95 
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66 
67 
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16 

160 
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1,870 

86 

09 

8 
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1,860 

80 

784 
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1 
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5 
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22 

8 

60 
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871 
67 
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46 
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40 
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IS 
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20 
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5 

85 
11 

81 
6 

90 
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....  ...... 

987 

40 
78 

84 

90 

86 
6 

191 
11 

100 

908 

243 

16 
16 

2 

1 

248 

480 
820 

18 

20 

6 

11 

10 

816 

256 

200 

70 

45 

•8.698 

8,690 

97,148 

04,661 

8A69 

•8,080 

07.808 

8.880 
101,983 

10.660 

666 

»0,116 

17.876 

175 

18,148 

16,110 

6t8 
16,788 

14,944 

866 

16,090 

19.116 

1,476 
18,601 

18.069 

1,186 
14,947 

14.818 

1,088 
16,836 
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tabids:   II.— PBRCENTAGE    of  MBMBBIUS   idle   IIV   188   RBPRBSBirrA* 

tive:  unions. 


INDUSTBIBS. 


1.  Balldlsir,  Bto 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  ooment  mAkJoK. ., 
Building  and  paving  tradea 
Bnilding  and  atreet  labor.... 

5.  CloihlDgrand  TextilM...., 

Oarmonta , 

Hnta,  capaandfnra , 

Sfairta,  ooUara  and  lanndry. 

Boota,  flbooa,  glorea,  eto..... 
Taxtilea 

8.  Motalo,  Maehlnary,  Bto.., 

Iron  and  8t««l , 

Other  metala 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Sbipbnildiag 

4.  Tnuiaportatlon 

Railroads , 

Street  railiraya 

Seamen,  pUota,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  eto 

0.  PrlBtlng,  Blading,  Bte... 

6.  ToInmmo 

7.  Food  and  Llqaora' 

Food  preparation 

Miblt  liqnoniand  mineral  waters 

8.  Tliaatoraaad  Mnale , 

9.  Wood  Working  dcFamltare 

10.  Baataaranta  ft  Retail  Trade 

Hotelaaad  reataoranta 

Betail  trade 

11.  Pablle  Employment 

12.  BUaoallaneoaa 

Qlaaa , 

Barbering 

Other  diatiaet  trades 

Mixed  empleyment , 

OBANO  TOVAI. 


PKBCBHTAGB  of  IdLB  MlMbBBS  AT  BnD  0P~ 


Jan. 

Feb. 

BCarob. 

AprIL 

Mny. 

Jnne. 

Jnly. 

88.6 

87.4 
88.4 

84.8 

22.5 
98.2 
86.1 
25.5 

88.8 

24.8 
84.6 
24.8 
12.6 

Si 

47.4 
17.9 
21.4 

18.8 

18.8 

14.1 
28.0 

18.0 
0.4 

84.1 
17.0 

18.8 
5.8 

12.9 
4.1 

14.8 
8.8 

5    lt.6 

\     18  0 

<     21.0 

\     19.9 

0.4 

71.4 

8.8 
4.4 

5.5 

4.1 

14.9 

81.7 

19.7 
28.8 
18.  J 
18.0 

87.8 

97.S 

80.9 

51.6 

6.2 

88.1 

44.i 
28.1 
80.9 
12.6 

88.9 

968 

29.0 

40.8 

8.0 

86.7 

8T.6 
88.7 

8.6 

5       0.0 
)       0.0 
5     22.0 

\    too 

0-0 
0.0 
2.7 
16.7 

6.0 
0.0 
6.0 
195 

0.0 
00 
8.6 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 

0.9 
8.8 
2.4 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0^ 
8.4 
0.0 

7.5 

2.0 
4.7 
21.5 
17.0 

7.8 
2.1 
6.8 
80.9 
9.5 

4.7 
8.9 
5.5 
11.9 
4.8 

8.8 

1.8 
7.3 
0.2 
2.4 

2.7 
2.8 
1.6 
8.7 
5.0 

8.8 

1.9 

8.0 

1.5 

28.0 

8.2 

2.7 

18.1 

28.7 
8.5 
8.8 

98.3 
0  8 

28.2 

2.7 
9.1 
98.8 
15.7 

80.8 
1.8 

9.4 

190.0 
19.5 

8.8 
6.2 
4.9 

10.0 
19.7 

16.8 

10.8 

1.7 

88.8 

27.8 

14.8 
9.4 

8.8 
28.7 
87.9 

8.8 
8.2 
0.4 
4.4 
29.8 

{     f5.f 

18.7 

Ji.i 

14.4 

89.1 

18.0 

fP.8 

8.0 
9S9 

18.8 
87.8 

18.4 

81.0 

5      4.6 

}      8.0 

4.0 

11.1 

4.8 

8.7 

8.8 

16.8 

4.6 

6.4 

4.6 
68 

4.4 

7.1 

8.2 
12.6 
5.9 

7.6 
10.7 
5.8 

8.9 
11.6 
8.2 

8.4 
12.7 
6.2 

6.2 
8.8 
4.1 

6.4 
10.0 
8.7 

11.8 
12  7 
18.8 

5    18.8 

\       0.0 

18.1 

0.0 

8.8 

$.0 

6.2 

0  0 

0.8 

0.0 

17.8 

0.0 

89.2 

0.0 

88.8 

88.1 

18.0 

19.8 

14.8 

14.8 

18.8 

5      7.8 

)       0.0 

10.4 

C       2.4 

\       0.0 

7.1 

8.6 
8.9 
8.4 
8.6 

4.8 

00 
6.7 
8.1 

0.0 

18.4 

0.0 
17.7 

0.0 

8.8 
00 
4.6 

1.1 

0.0 

8.6 
0.0 
2.6 
2.6 

00 

t.0 

0.0 
2.2 

1.8 
0.0 

8.7 
(    18.4 

8.8 
17.1 

8.8 

6.8 

1.8 
1.7 

8.0 
0.6 

8.8 

0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
2.6 

0.0 
00 
9.8 

08 
88.8 

00 

^       6.8 
8.7 

8."0 

0.8 
0.2 

0.0 
4.4 

0.0 

0.0 
1.4 
00 

108.0 
8.4 

0.0 

0.0 

68.8 

58.8 

18.7 

9.0 

8.9 

18.8 

(    81  0 
-5     17.7 
i   80.9 

18.1 

6.6 

18.7 

17.2 
19.9 
17.3 

14.8 

96.7 
15.3 

12.8 
4J.P 
14.0 

18.8 
84.8 

14.5 

16.8 

87.4 
15.8 
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TABI.I:    lU.— OAUSBS   OF   IDI^EBrSflS   AT   THB   BMD   OF   JULY. 


ta. 

KUIIBSB  OF  MBMBKB8  IdLI  BSCAUBB  OF— 

INDUSTBIBS. 

Slack 
work. 

Weather 
or  lack 
of  mate- 
rials. 

Strike 

or 

lookoat. 

Sick, 
nees, 
old 

Other 
reasons. 

Cause 

not 
stated. 

Total 
idle. 

1.  BwUdlny,  Bto  ..- 

M 
11 
11 
M 

}» 

(*• 
M 

(F 

i^ 

Iff 
M 
H 
M 
M 

M 
M 

H 
M 
M 

{f 
\f 

M 
M 
M 

H 

M 

If 

fs 

M 

is 

1*6M 

1,464 

804 

888 

6 
868 

80 

887 

308 

212 

108 

86 

88 
8 
85 

8,700 

Stone  working 

BnUdlng  and  pacing  trades 

BoUdingand  etreel  labor 

14 

ftftS 

90i 
626 

87 

1.868 
95 

284 

6,649 

676 

6,548 

575 

8,491 
196 

14 

6.868 

8.  ClothiBC  Mid  TezlUoe 

079 

Qannente  .•■... 

•»ss 

979 
62 

Boots,  ohooo,  gloTee,  eto 

TortOoe 

14 

14 

S.  Mot«l%  BlaelUBery,  Bto 

Iron  and  steel --! 

281 
68 

115 
68 

98 

80 
8 

19 

12 

81 

77 
11 
8 

48 

48 

78 

6 

478 

210 

Other  metals 

129 

Bagineersand  firemen 

06 

67 

88 

82 

67 

4*  Tnuisportatlon 

668 

m 

1 

886 

180 

116 

104 
7 

4 

86 

17 
9 

1.188 

Batlroads 

406 

Street  railways 

16 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

146 

866 

1*086 
84 

8ft 

6 

148 
88 

60 

810 

418 
86 

150 

Freight  Aindlers,  eto 

1 

196 

561 

5.  PrlnUng 

888 
8 

11 

64 

1,878 

18 

88 
8 

800 

86 

88 

8 

881 

7«  Food  aad  LIqaors 

8ft 

85 

17 
9 

8 

80 

69 

4 

128 

If  sit  uqaorssud  minend  wsten 
8.  ThoAtOTSUkd  Maslc 

800 

268 

4 
87 

884 

0.  WoodWorUacAFimltare. 

6 

614 
40 

Hotels  sad  rtstaorants......... 

88 
6 

4 

84 

BetaU  trade 

6 

11.  Piiblio  BmplOTment 

7ft 
ftO 

80 
ft 

4 

108 

IS.  Miseellaneoiia 

848 

888 

eisss 

6 

948 

248 

BttrberiBg 

6 

10 

Othsr  dlstlaot  trades 

Ifixed  omplojmeBt 

46 



45 

•...■■. 

eRAND  TOTAI. 

\t 

ft,168 

848 

5»501 

1,780 
"lV780 

6,11ft 

575 

6,690 

1,177 

104 

1,881 

478 

8 

480 

104 

14^18 

1ms 

18,886 
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TABLE  IV^IDLBNBSS  AT  THE!  END  OF  MARCH  AND  JUNE,  1001. 


Sex. 

March,  1001. 

JUVE,  1901. 

INDQSTRIBS. 

Mem. 
bers.* 

Number  Per  cent 
idle.         idle. 

Mem. 
bers.* 

Kumber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

1.  Balldinf,  Ete 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

(M 

{f 

5M 
\F 

\F 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

CM 

\f 

M 
M 
M 

5M 

M 

CM 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

88,402 

8.425 

150 

20,567 

1.750 

0.876 

9,198 

7,511 

9,048 

7R3 

666 

7,680 
850 

**"'6;B52 
487 

8,847 

641 

2.448 

666 

838 

80.0 
14.4 

0.0 
33.3 
27.8 

80.4 

99.9 
82.5 
97.6 
42.5 
0.0 

87,168 

2,611 

142 

82,865 

2,150 

0.868 

f.47i 
7,967 
9,164 
TtO 
770 
160 
861 
167 

10.888 

7.930 
640 

2,185 
48i 

12,614 

5,692 
8.190 
2.600 
1,132 

0,671 

91 

2,036 

UO 

8.068 

1,108 
1.959 

1,002 

6 

2,906 
2,048 

4,466 

96 

8,820 
550 

4.076 

669 

8,775 

68f 

50 

16.4 

Stone  workiDjE 

0.0 

Brick  and  oement  making 

Building  and  pt^ving  trades 

Bailding  and  street  labor 

67.6 
17.1 
25.6 

2.  Cloth loiT  and  Textiles 

41.8 

Garments 

96  8 
47.4 

Uats,  caps  and  fars 

98.7 
6.5 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

0.0 

0  0 

69.5 

Textiles 

Hi 

160 

0,870 
6,583 

585 
1,852 

850 

10.718 

4,643 
8,050 
8,000 
1,020 

0,760 

9S 

8,018 

120 

8.840 

i,814 
1.035 

1,080 

7 

8,644 

8,010 

6 

1,330 

680 

6 

1,786 

1,868 

220 

446 

58 

628 

7i 

76 

1,086 

625 
28 

885 
50 

8,686 

'l83 

90 

8,000 

263 

1,044 

96 

183 

'"  *i7.'i 

60.0 

11.1 
9.5 
4.4 

18  1 
14.3 

88.7 

8.9 

8.0 

100.0 

25  8 

10.7 

96.9 

61 

0  0 

10.2 

35.8 
8.0 

0.0 

0.0 

81.6 

17.6 

0  0 
20.0 
10.9 

0.0 

8.6 

88.2 

19.0 
0.0 
0.0 

75.6 

251 

40 

098 

925 
10 

1 

800 

74 

1 

lOO 

125 

1,287 
118 

3.  Metals,  Machinery.  Eto 

Iron  and  steel 

96.6 

0.6 
13.2 

Other  metals '. 

1.6 

Engineers  and  firemen 

2.5 

Hhipbaildmg  

0.6 

4.  Transportation   

2.4' 

Railroads    

1.8 

Street   railwajs 

0.0^ 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc  

8  8 

Freight  handlers,   etc 

ll.O 

5.  Printing,  Bind  Inic,  Etc 

18.4 

6.  Tobaoco    

96.S 

6.8 
00 

6.1 

7.  Food  and  Llqaors 

624 

470 
154 

186 

85 
101 

810 

Food  preparation 

7.7 

Malt  Hqaors  and  mineral  waters. . . 
8.  Theaters  and  Music 

28.4 

9.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 
10.  Besiaurants  and  Betall Trade. 

671 
868 

472 
26 

16.2 
1.2 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

278 
75 

i,820 
723 

25 

i.o 

Retail  trade 

0.0 

|i,  Pabllo  Employment 

60 

617 

42 

1,761 

1,280 
220 
449 

211 
850 

0.0 

12,  MIgcellaneons    .................. 

107 

8.7 

Glass 

Barbering 

6 
100 

1.8 

Other  distinct  trades 

475 

0.0+ 

Mixed  employment 

28.6 

OBAND  TOTAL 

(t 

78.148 

f.455 
80,676 

17,400 

668 

18,006 

82.8 

87. i 
S8.4 

88.668 

9,687 

86,366 

12,840 

686 
13,02ft 

14.7 

96.6 

16.1 

*  Includes  only  those  members  who  reported  themselves  as  working  or  not  working. 
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BURBAU  OF  FACTORY  HVSPEOriON— SBCOND   ^I^ARTER,   1902. 
Table  T.— IVorlc  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

April.  May.  Jane.  Total. 

FMtoriM  inip«oted 256  2,968  4,SM  7,168 

Tenement  workshops  (fhrnt) 618  74  69  756 

Tenement  workshops  (rear) 2M  64  26  889 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  estshliahments 21  588  628  1,182 

Total  factory  inspecUons 1,188  8,229  6,077  9,495 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tenement  workrooms 6,910  758  401  8,094 

X7nlicensed  places  foand 64  24  17  95 

License  appHeations  inTostignted 1,795  1,070  1,092  8,957 

License  applications  reinyestignted 116  62  81  199 

License  refbsals  investigated 146  127  46  319 

Tagglngcases .....^ 27  16  18  55 

Plaoes  found  closed,  homed,  removed,  etc.: 

Factories  and  workshops 128  264  689  1,026 

Tenement  workrooms — 8,962  410  126  4,498 

License  applicants 108  95  110  818 

Prosecutions 4  4  6  14 

Complaints  investigated 59  64  46  169 

Compliances  with  orders  investigated 13  295  107  415 

Accldento  investigated 4  4  4  12 

Statistical  reports  coUected 18  116  250  884 


Table  TI.— lileenses  for  Tenement  Mannfaotnre. 


New  York 
City. 

A pplications  for  license  investigated 8,780 

Nnmher  of  licenses  issued : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 2, 868 

To  persons  previously  licensed  bat  removed,  etc.  1,228 

ToUl 8,691 

Number  of  licenses  refused 408 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 108 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence 4,644 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work 116 

Total  licenses  outstanding  March  31, 1902 21,974 

Net  increase,  April-June,  1902 *1,272 

Outstanding  June  80, 1002 20.702 


Remainder 
ol  SUte. 

177 


Total. 
8,957 


99 

2,407 

68 

1,295 

167 

8,762 

408 

103 

68 

4,712 

10 

126 

8,911 

80.885 

89 

*1,188 

9,000 


29,702 


*  Decrease. 
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Table  VII^Aocldents  Reported 


I. 

Stone  and 
piodaets. 

11. 

Metals. 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship, 
building. 

IIL 
Wood. 

IV. 
ete. 

A.  SIX  AMD  AOB  OV  BMPLOTKIS  INJOBED: 

( TTiMl«tr  IR  VAara 

8 

8 

86 

485 

10 

1 

19 

58 

2 

1 

15  and  aader  16 

1 

Ifalea 

16  and  nnder  18 

5 

18  and  over ..■..>.... ...>. 

18 

1 

12 

A^  not  stated 

Females  < 

B.  CAuns  OF  i 

1.  Haohine 

GeariBj 
Elevate 
8awfl,p 
Preaaei 
Emery 
Cotton 
Other  D 

Tot 

2.  Other  oa 

KmndU 
Exploei 
Hotliqi 
Collapt^ 
Fall  of 
Loadini 
Tehiole 
All  oth 

G.  BB8ULTS  OV 

1.  Tempor 
Laoei 
Boni 
CaU. 
Bmia 
Sprai 
Fract 
Other 

T 

Total  

19 

648 

71 

18 

Under  16 

16  jears  and  over ■ ■>. 

4 
1 

A^not  stated......... - 

Total  

6 

Orand  total 

18 

8 

1 

5)8 

71 

I 
8 

48 

1 

ii 

19 

LcctDDrrs. 

ry: 

r.  belts,  shaftiuff.  nollevs.  etc. 

46 

25 

60 

.   98 

80 

68 

3 

^ri,  hoiits,  oranee 

8 

laners  lathee  (nower). .....>...■■.. ......... 

.  stamninff  machines..... 

8 

wheels!  buffers 

and  woolen  machines 

laohlnes  and  machine  tools... ...... .......... 

7 

ai— Machinery 

8 

821 

65 

14 

OSes: 

iH>ls  (aies.  saws,  hammers,  ete.). ...... ...... 

1 

86 

6 
86 
85 
87 

88 

4 
85 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

ves  of  ali'kinds .'.  ....1 : 

6 
8 

p  of  halldinr.  falling  obf  «cts.  etc 

person .................. ...... 

2 

J,  nnloadinjc,  by  hand...... 

...  . 
8 

s,  and  aooidenU  caused  by  horsee 

ers >..•••■.•.•.«••••.•••....•..•...... 

1 

Grand  total 

18 

558 

71 

19 

AociDBim. 
ary  disablement: 
•ations 

1 

6 
8 
7 
1 
8 

78 
84 

151 

141 

14 

86 

16 

9 

1 

28 

6 

4 

1 

8 

1,  scalds,  etc 

8 

es...... 

1 

ares •.....••.■• 

8 

1 

otal 

18 

465 

44 

11 

3.  Perman 

ent  disablement: 
Loss  of  one— 

Bye 

3 
8 
5 

71 

i 

8 
20 

i 

1 

Partial 

Limb......................... .......... 

Hand  or  foot 

2 

Other  

4 

Lossof  both- 

Eyes 

Total 

Limbs - 

Hands  or  feet • 

•«•-••""• 

Internal  ii^nrl#i# r,,.,-, -,---^».,.. 

Total 

88 

85 

7 

8.  Death - --- 

1 

6 

^ 

4.  Notrep< 

Drted  

1 

Grand  total 

19 

558 

71 

19 
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V. 

Gbaaakala. 
«iU,  palnta. 

VI. 

Papar  aad 

.   pnlp. 

VIL 

Printiog 

and  papar 

gooda. 

VIII. 
Taxtilaa. 

IX. 

ClolhiDg. 
millinery, 
lanndexing. 

X. 

Food. 

tobaoco, 
liqnora. 

XI.    - 
Water, 
eleeSteily. 

XII. 
Ballding. 

Total. 

2 

...».••.•. 

i 

8 

20 

1 

2 

8 
5 

92 
i 

1 

1 
8 
6 

2 

5 

8 
18 

1 

1 
17 

71 

61 
18 

2 

775 
88 

72 

18 

80 

108 

10 

7 

2 

904 

i 

8 
88 

5 

8 

8 

8 

1 

69 

2 

1 

8 

41 

4 

5 



64 

72 

19 

88 

149 

14 

12 

2 

968 

s 

6 

24 
8 
8 

1 

2 

65 

11 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

i 

7 

80 

4 

89 

"" i 

112 

14 

121 

1 

83 

i 

4 

a 

8 

i 

66 

187 

10 

11 

85 

109 

9 

9 

1 

687 

8 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1 

15 

i 

1 

i 

'111"!! 

46 

2 

0 

15 

88 

9 

2 
2 

i 

110 

4 

4 

1 

61 

8 

87 

12 

i 

1 

28 

li 

8 

65 

72 

19 

88 

149 

14 

12 

2 

968 

8 

14 

28 
8 
58 

80 
4 
6 

7 

8 

1 
5 

1 

1 

•1 

6 

i 

185 

14 

8 

4 
7 

2 

62 

10 

4 
6 
1 
1 
2 

261 

2A 

228 

6 

9g 

7 

2 

1 

68 

5 

82 

69 

16 

28 

181 

12 

0 

1 

804 

i 

i 

2 

1 
14 

2 

4 

8 

11 

2 

2 

8 

2 

125 

1 

2 

8 

9 

17 

2 

2 

149 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

72 

.19 

88 

149 

14 

12 

8 

968 
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BURBAU   OF    HBDIATION 
Table  Vlll^Imdustrial  Disputes 


Locality. 


Date. 


Oocapation. 


Kam- 
berof 
fimia. 


NUMBIB  OF  BmPLOTSBB 
AmCTBD. 


Direotiy. 


Indi- 
Tcotly. 


Total. 


Albany 


Aabnrn 


BalUtoD  Spa., 
Bnflklo , 


CadyvUle. 


Qanandaigua  . 
Cohoes 


Elmira  . 


March  31  to 
April  8. 
April  22-29. 


April  28  to 
May«. 

April  29  to 
Hay  7. 


April  1. 


Glena  Falls.. 


May  9L.21 
May  28-29.. 
Jane  2-10. 


May  28-28  . 


AprU  1  to 
May  5. 
April  1-7... 


April  11-16. 

Mayl  to 
June  9. 
M«y  1-17. 

May  1  to 
June  21. 

April  23-8.. 


March  18... 

May  12  to 
Juno  16. 
May  28  to 
Jane  10. 
April  1-18.. 


Tin  and  sheet  iron  workers. 


Potash  makers — 

Tamers 

Laborers 

Labelers 

Capola  men 

Foandry  laborers. . 

Others 

Foaodry  laborers. 

Others 


Plumbers  . 


Dye  hands  (carpet  factory). 

Rope  makers 

Piano  makers 


Paper  makers. 


Pile  drirers  and  dook  bailders... 
Roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers. 


Freight  handlers 

Carpenters 

Bridge  and  strnotaral  iron  workers 


Oas  fitters 

Plambers 

Steam  fitters 

Palp  mill  men 

Grinder  men 

Press  and  screen  men. 


Bamers   and    slashers    (tin-ware 

factory). 
Rib  knitters  (knitting  mill).... 


Carpenters . 


Plambers 

Steam  fitters . 


May  19  to       Limekiln  hands  . 
Jane  18.        .  Sawmill  hands  . 
>  Teamsters,  etc.. 


May  28  to 
Sept  13. 


Laborers 

Lime  bairelers 

Lime  bamers 

Qnarrymen 

Teamsters  

Foremen  and  coopers . 


A.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IXT 
9 

1 


20 

20 

TO 

17 

5 

11 

ii 

""ii 

'"So 

76 

17 
17 

11 

14 

11 

280 

15 

36 

14 

..r.. 

14 

6 

6 

45 

45 

260 

250 

40 

40 

40 

40 

175 

175 

800 

800 

160 

150 

85 
206 

4 

85 
206 

4 

20 
SO 

20 
80 

20 

20 

8 

8 

86 

36 

27 
6 

27 

6 

75 

200 

50 

75 
200 
50 

19 
9 
6 
5 
5 

19 
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AKD  ARBITRATION. 

In  April,  Max  and  June,  1909. 


8BC0XD  QIJABTBB,  1903. 


10 


16 


45 


}    » 


>       00 


100 


060 


240 


2,328 


140 


MO 


600 


1.100 
200 


700 
20,400 
2.960 


10,960 

100 

20 
240 
886 

496 
8,460 


8,060 


Demand  for    iDoreaM 
to  18.50  per  day. 


of  wages  from  |3 


Demmd  for  IncreMe  of  wages., 


Demand  for  increase  In  wages  of  2S~oeDts 
perdi^. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  26  cents 
per  day. 

Demand  for  Increase  of  wages  ttam  02.26  to 
02.60  per  day  made  in  a  general  schedule, 
in  wnich  questions  of  apprentices,  over- 
time,  etc.,  were  minor  snbjects  of  dif- 
ference. 

Demand  for  Increase  ot  wages  fh>m  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  firom  $1.25 
to  $1,874  per  day. 

Reinstatement  of  discharged  member  of 
nulon,  nine-honr  in  place  of  ten-hoar 
day,  equal  dlvlslou  of  work  in  slack 
times,  an  arbitration  board,  and  union 
shop. 

Demand  for  Increase  of  wsgee  fh>m  12|  to 
15  cents  per  hour  and  recognition  of 
union. 

Demand  for  eight  instead  of  nine  hours 
per  ^Mj  without  decrease  of  wages. 

Beftisal  of  firms  to  renew  agreement  for 
eight-hour  day  at  80  cents  per  hour  on 
ground  that  men  were  working  more 
than  eight  hours  for  other  Anns. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  consequent 
upon  an  alleged  reduction  of  pay. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  80  to 
874  cents  per  hour. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  86  to 
46  cents  per  hour. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  tnm  $3  to 

$8.50  per  day. 
Demand  for  Increase  of  wages  tnm  $1.25 

to  $1.60  for  12  hours  per  day. 


Strike  against  reduction  In  piece  rates 
from  35  to  30  cents  per  hundred. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  12|  cents 
per  day. 

Strike  because  of  non-union  boss  carpenter 

Demand  for  eight-hour  in  place  ot  nine- 
hour  day  without  decrease  of  pay ;  also 
employment  of  union  men  only  and  gen- 
eral union  schedule. 

Demand  for  employment  of  none  but  union 
men;  also  increase  of  wages  and 
shorter  workday. 


Demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  employ- 
ment  of  none  but  union  men. 


Wages  increased  to  $8.50. 


Wages  of  80  tamers  increased  from  $6 
to  $6.60  per  week  and  of  9  labonrs  fh>m 
$10  to  $11. 

Wsges  increased  12^  cents  per  day  sfter 
striken  had  returned  to  work. 

Wages  increased  10  per  cent  A  compro- 
misa. 

Not  terminated. 


Wages  of  all  employees  reoelTing  $1.25 
(about  40  in  number)  increased  to  $1.85. 
No  change  in  wages. 

Discharged  employee  reinstated,  equal 
division  of  work,  arbitration  board  and 
union  shop  established.  Agreement  for 
sixteen  months  signed. 

Wages  increased  to  14  cents  per  hour  and 
union  recognised. 

No  change  in  wages. 

Agreement  continued. 


Wage  of  80  cents  per  hour  on  boats  and  174 
cents  In  house,  ss  demanded,  granted. 

Wages  increased  25  cents  per  day  or  34 
cents  per  hour. 

Wsges  increased  to  46  cents. 

Wsges  increased  to  $3.26  per  day. 

No  change  in  wages,  a  few  employees 
losing  their  placee.  Striken  went  out 
on  the  2Sd,  returned  to  work  on  the  24th, 
going  out  again  on  the  26tlL 

Rates  reduced,  places  of  all  but  eight 
striken  being  filled  by  new  hands. 

Wages  increased  as  demanded. 

Boss  carpenterjoined  the  union.  I 

Compromise  including  establishment  of 
eight-hour  day  without  decrease  of  pay. 
Concessions  made  to  employen  not  re- 
ported. 

Wages  increased,  houre  reduced  from  It 
to  10  per  day,  union  and  non-union  em- 
ployees  to  be  treated  alike,  with  prefer, 
enoein  employment  to  be  given  those 
employed  before  strike.  Advance  in 
wages  was  compromised  on  original  de- 
mands. Agreement  for  one  year  signed. 

Not  reported. 
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Table  Tlll^Indastrial  Dtapote* 


Locality. 


Date. 


Ocoapatloo. 


Num- 
ber of 
flnnB. 


NUHBBR  OF  KMPUOTHBi 
AFFKCTSO. 


Dlrectlj. 


Ftadi- 
reotlj. 


ToteL 


Glens  Falls  and 
Fort  Edward. 


Ithaca 

Little  Falls 

Loekport 

Morris  Park.... 

Kewbargh 

New  York  aty 


Niagara  FaUs... 


Oneonta,  Bain- 
bridge  and 
Unadilla. 

Oswego 

Port  Chester. . 


Jane  ia-17. 


May  1-8.... 

Apt II  21  to 

Mays. 

May  1-14  ... 
AprU  14-32.. 


May  18-26. 
April  1-16. 


April  7  to 
Jane  4. 
AprU  12-19. 


AprU  IS  to 
Mays. 

May    1     to 

Jane  7. 
May  2-8... 


May    6     to 

Jane  7 

May    7    to 
Jaly2. 

May  22.27.. 

May  26-28. 


Jane   0    to 
Aag.  11. 
April  1    to 
May  16. 


Jane  16  to 
Aag.  27. 

Jane  28-30.. 
AprU  80  to 
May  14 


Beater  men 

Catter  girls 

Engineers  and  firemen .. 

Finishers 

Laborers 

Millwrights 

Paper  machine  men 

Palp  miU  men 

Constnicfcion  work 

Carpenters 


Latoh  needle  knitters. 
Others 


Stmetoral  iron  workers. 


Boiler  makers 

Boiler  makers'  helpers. 

Fine  setters 

Rivet  heaters 

Iron  ship  bailders 

Tin  can  makers 


Machinists  — 
Shoe  workers . 


Plasterers 

Plasterers'  laborers . 


Cement  masons 

Straotaral  iron  workers. 


Wire  workers  and  helpers . , 
Electrical  linemen 


Bakers 

Straotaral  iron  workers. 


Bridge  and  straotaral  iron  workers 

Carpenters,  electrical  workers, 
lathers,  painters,  paper  hangers, 
plasterers,  plnmbers  and  sneet 
metal  workers. 

Cigar  makers — 


BoUer  makers  and  helpers. 

Iron  molders .., 

Core  makers 


DISPCTTES  BEGUN  IN 

89      89 

T 


36 
80 

606 
60 
67 
SO 
46 

ISO 


87 
127 

1,200 
400 

180 

900 

150 

91 

8S 
US 


290 


01 


70 


•2,000 

6 


15 


10 


16 


25 
190 


187 
5« 


ISO 


2.001 


21 

21 
2 
2 

47 

1.2M 


r 

143 


181 

260 

SI 

81 

lis 


121 


25 
1« 

U 


*  Estimated.       t  Estimated,  many  retoming  to  work  before  flnal  tenniBstica 
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Dara- 
tion  In 
days. 


Allep^ed  oanse  or  object. 


Reaalt. 


SEC017D  QUARTER,  1902. 
1 


}   » 


4,040 

800 

'12,960 

135 

204 

617 
14,448 

tl,782 
994 

27,200 

5,400 
780 

4,500 

1,488 

140 
315 


tl2,924 
82.000 

6,808 

150 
2,640 


Demand   for  InGreaae  of   wasea  for  all 
tradea. 


Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  |2 
to  13.25  per  day. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  $1.25 
to$1.87iper  day 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  10  cents 
per  Ikoar  and  employment  of  onion  mem- 
Ders  only  and  no  unskilled  labor 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  2|  cents 
per  boar. 

Strike  against  introdnction  of  "time 
cbeck  "  lor  record  of  time  consumed  on 
eaob  piece  of  work  to  be  made  oat  by 
each  employee. 

Demand  for  discbarge  of  non-union  men 
and  for  anion  shop. 

Demand  for  discharge  of  forewoman  in  fit 
ting  department  becanse  of  assault  upon 
an  employee  committed  by  her. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  for  plas- 
terers from  94  50  to  95  and  for  laborers 
from  98  to  93.50. 

Demand  tor  increase  of  wages  from  50  to 
55  cents  per  hoar. 

Demand  ior  eight  instead  of  nine  hoars  per 
day,  withont  decrease  of  pay. 

Demand  for  nine-hour  day  with  Sataidaj 
half-holiday  in  place  of  58  hoars  per 
week,  without  decrease  of  pay. 

Demand  for  eight  in  place  of  nine  hours 
per  day,  with  advance  in  wages  of  25 
cents  per  day. 

Demand  for  60  in  place  of  66  hours  per 
week. 

Strikers  demanded  for  the  firms  employing 
them,  a  new  and  more  faTorable  contract 
from  cerUin  Rapid  Transit  Sabway  con- 
tract«ir8,  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
ezinting  contract  their  employers  coulu 
make  no  profit  at  the  union  wagea  they 
wore  paymg. 

Demand  for  recognition  of  union 

Demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  Increase 
in  wages. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages 

Demand  for  increase  In  wages 

Demand  for  price  book  in  hands  of  shop 

committee  chiefly;   also  recognition  of 

union  and  increase  in  wages. 


Wages  increased  as  demanded.     Scale 
signed  for  one  year. 


Wages  increased  to  $2.35. 

Piecework  system  established,  witii  gnar- 

antee  that  daily  earnings  should  equal 

the  advanced  wage  asked  for. 
Wages  increased  10  cents  per  hour  and 

not  more  than  one-fitth  of  those  em* 

ployed  to  be  unskilled. 

Wages  increased  as  demanded. 

Wages  Increased  ^  cents  per  hour. 

Compromise  under  which  time  checks 
were  retained,  but  employees  not  re- 
quired to  handle  them. 

Strike  filled,  all  but  83  strikers  losing 

their  places. 
Strikers  returned  to  work;    forewoman 

not  discharged. 

Plasterers'  wages  increaaed  to  $5; 
laborers'  wages  Increased  to  |3.25. 

Wages  increased  to  56  cents. 

Hours  reduced  to  eight,  with  no  reduction 
in  dally  wages .  Agreement  for  one  year 
signed. 

Hours  reduced  to  54  per  week,  without 
decrease  of  pay. 

No  change  in  hours  or  wages.  Strikers' 
places  filled  by  new  employees. 

Hours  reduced  to  60  per  week. 

Agreement  bv  subwsy  contractors  to 
waive  bonds  given  by  strikers'  em- 
ployers tor  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  contract. 


Union  not  recognized,  strikers  returning 
to  work  or  their  places  being  filled 

Agreement  for  nine- hour  day  until  Sep- 
tember 2,  thereafter  eight  hours;  general 
increase  in  wages  which  in  most  cases 
was  a  oompromiae  on  original  demands. 

Wages  advanced;  compromise  upon  origi- 
nal demands. 

No  change  in  wages. 

Advance  In  rates  on  soil  pipe,  revision  of 
stove  plate  rates  and  price  book  of  all 
castingii  placed  in  shop  in  Joint  charge 
of  foreman  and  chairman  of  shop  com- 
mittee. 


of  dispote.       X  A.  builders'  association ;  number  of  firms  not  known. 
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Table  VIII.— Indiifltrlal  Dlspntea 


Loo«Uty. 


Date. 


Ooenpation. 


Kam- 
berof 
flmit. 


Number  of  Xkplotcbs 
aftbctsd. 


Diraotly. 


Indi- 
reotiy. 


Total. 


Ponchkeepsie ... 
BoohMter 

M 

"  * 

Rome 

BoQMS  Point... 

Sandy  Cnek 

Saratoga 

Soheoeciady .... 

Sy  noose  ....... 

TonawADda  — 

Troy > 

Utlca 

White  Plains... 

YoDker8§ 

Glens  Falls 

Jamestown 


April  1-16.. 

April  22  to 
June la 

Mayl-3.... 


May    8    to 

Aug.  10. 


June  20  to 
Julys. 


Hay  7-18. 

April  12  to 
Jane  12. 
April  25  to 
June  7. 
AprU  14-19. 


April  11-19. 


April  1-26.. 
June  2-5.... 


April  24  to 
June  11. 


May  24   to 
June  10. 

May  1-7.... 

April  1-5... 


Jnne   6 
July  28. 


Aug.  6. 1001. 
Mar.  1. 1902. 

May  18,  1901 
May  29,  1902 

May  30,  1001 
April  18, 1902 


Carpenters...  1 -— 

A. 
IS 

2 

•3U 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
11 

1 

DI8PUT 
118 

85 

250 
450 

400 

147 
66 

80 
41 

176 

200 
2.500 
1,876 

600 

48 

1,700 

112 
1,500 

850 
82 

25 
75 

170 

119 
48 
75 
14 
9 
1,100 

E8BBG 

68 

173 

""88 
68 

UN  IK 
118 

Bridge  and  stmotural  iron  workers 
TeamBtern  fooal) .................. 

85 

250 

Chair  makers  ...............>..... 

618 

Office  furniture  makers............ 

400 

Copper  mill  helpers  and  laborers.. 
Wood  workers  .................... 

320 
66 

80 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters... 
Blaekamitha  and  helners 

41 
176 

Core  makers 

Eleotrlcal  workers ................ 

200 
2.500 

Maohinists 

1,876 

Holders      

600 

Metal  nolishers 

48 

Metalworkers 

1,700 

Cigar  makers  .................... 

1 
86 

1 

150 

Gannent  workers .  ............... 

1,500 

Blast  furnace  men  ................ 

418 

Dock  men 

82 

Linemen  (electrical  workers) 

Laborers ..- 

1 

25 
76 

Buildinff  laborers  ................. 

9 

170 

Carpenters        .................... 

119 

Masons       '.    

48 

Painters 

75 

Plumbers 

14 

Tinsmiths    .. 

9 

Hat  makers  .,...,.., ^ 

1 

1.100 

Total  

481 

20.702 

2.847 

83.549 

Coopers 

Plumbers ■ 

Street  railway  employees. 


B.  DISPCrES  BBGIJN  BBFORB  APRIL  1,  BUT 

18 

25 


1 

18 

§51 

25 

1 

60 

5 

All  ooal  dealers  in  the  cilr,  exact  number  not  reported. 

Dg  out  on  the  18th.     **  A  contractors  and 

mber  of  members  not  reported. 


*  Bsttmated, 
going  out  on  the  18th. 
numl 


,  ^ ^ tSee  under  result,      t  BsU 

builders*  aasociatioo;  number  of  members  not  reported. 
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In  Second  (Quarter,  190:&— Continued. 


gBCOKD  QITA.RTER,  1902. 


H 

1,652 

42 

1,470 

8 

750 

t 

:30,000 

14 

5,600 

6 

1,920 

52 

3.482 

88 

1,140 

6 

246 

■ 

> 
1 

8 

YU,850 

] 

23 
5 

8.450 
7.600 

} 

42 

18,144 

} 

18 

1,800 

6 

1,074 

6 

1.825 

) 

45 

:22,000 

.. 

.... 

301,482 

Demand  for  Inoreate  in  wages  flrom  $2.50 

to  62.80  per  day. 
Demand  for  an  adranee  In  wages  flrom  80 

to  40  cents  per  boar  and  lor  eight  in 

plaee  of  nine  honrs  per  day. 
Demand  for  nino-hoar  day  in  place  of  ten 

hours  and  for  increase  in  wages  of  $1 

per  week. 
Demand  for  nine-hoar  day  at  a  minimum 

wage  of  62. 


Strike  against  change  from  nine  hours  for 
six  days  to  ten  hours  on  five  dajs  wiih 
four  on  Saturday,  and  for  abolition  of 
piecework. 

Demand  for  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages 


Demand  for  regular  payday 

Demand  for  25  per  cent  adTance  in  wag«« 

Demand  for  increase  in  wsges  of  60  cents 
per  day  and  tor  nine  in  place  of  ten 
hours  per  day. 


Polishers  struck  against  reduction  in 
piece  rates,  the  others  going  out  in 
sympathy. 

Strike  for  abolition  of  team  system 

Demand  for  nine  in  place  of  ten  hours, 
without  reduction  of  wages. 


Demand  for  reoognition  of  union,  a  num 
ber  of  employees  having  been  dismissed 
for  membership  therein. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  62.50 
to  62.75  per  day,  with  reduction  of  boors 
from  ten  to  nine. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  18|  to 
28  cents  per  hour. 

Demand  for  recognition  of  building  trades 
council,  for  increase  in  wages,  and  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  three 
cents  per  dosen. 


Wages  increased  to  62.80  on  May  1st. 

Wages  increased  to  40  cents  per  hour; 
eight-hour  di^  established. 

Nine-hour  day  and  adyanced  wage  as  de- 
manded established.  Agreement  for 
eleven  months  signed. 

Strike  never  declared  cff.  Firms  resumed 
operations  with  non-union  hand*,  and 
on  August  10  union  gave  its  members 
permission  to  return  to  work. 

General  agreement  for  two  years  signed, 
including  abolition  of.pieoework  by  De- 
cember 1, 1902,  and  union  scale  of  wages 
for  each  trade. 

No  change  in  wages.  Striken  returned 
to  work. 

Strike  failed,  40  employees  losing  their 
positions. 

No  change  in  wage  rates.  Most  of  the 
strikers  retamed  to  work. 

Wages  advanced  50  cents  per  day  and 
nine-hour  day  established.  Agreement 
for  one  year  signed. 


Emplovees  returned  to  work  under 
promise  of  company  to  promptly  adjust 
piece  rates  in  polisning  department  as 
demanded. 

Team  work  system  abolished. 

Nine-hour  day  without  redaction  in  wages 
established  by  contractors  who  had  re- 
ceived for  that  purpose  an  advance  in 
prices  from  mannfaciurers ;  14  manufac- 
turers and  75  contractors  involved. 

Union  not  recognised.    Many  of  strikers* 

J  laces  were  flUed  by  new  hands  before 
one  11,  the  others  returning  on  that 
date. 
Wages  advanced  to  $2.75 ;  no  change  in 
hours. 

Wages  advanced  to  20  cents. 


Council  recognised,  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished and  wages  advanced. 


No  change  in  wages, 
their  positions. 


Many  strikers  lost 


TERMINATED  OB  REPORTED  IN  SECOND  QUARTER.  1902. 

Demsnd  for  weekly  p^ment  of  wages —    Weekly  payment  of  wages  established ; 

wages  advanced  |  cent  per  barrel. 

Wages  advanced  to  |8.   hours  reduced 
to  9. 

Union  recognised:    former  employees  to 
be  Uken  back  as  fast  as  places  were 


200 


825 


ftiOO 


:i.5oo 


Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  62.50 

to  68  per  day  with  reduction  of  hours 

fhmi  10  to  0. 
Demand  for  reinstatement  of  three  union 

men  discharged  for  alleged  violation  of 

company's  rules. 


$  As  reported  in  press  dispatches.     Y  A  boot  300  were  out  during  the  flrat  week,  the  remainder 
ft  Estimated,  all  strikers  being  employed  most  of  the  time  elsewhere.    §§  Master  plumbera'  association ; 


mated. 
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Table  VIII.— ImdnatrUil  Dtaputea 


Locality. 


Date. 


OooapaUon. 


Num- 
ber of 
firma. 


NUHBIB  OF  EMPLOTBIS 

ArracTBD. 


Directly. 


Indl. 
rectly. 


Tbtal. 


B    DISPUTES  BEGUN  BEFORE  APRIL  1,  BUT 


New  Tork  City.. 

Feb.)^14... 

March  17  to 
April  80. 

ITarob27to 
jQDe  11. 

Maroh  31  to 
April  2. 

GarpeAten 

1 
1 

1 

400 
54 

88 
50 

150 

400 

« 

Structural  and  ornamental    iron 
workers............ 

54 

M 

Silk  ribbon  weavers 

86 

Others 

60 

Rochester 

Nursery  employees 

1 

150 

Total 

7 

'788 

5 

708 

GRAND  TOTAL 

488 

21,490 

2.852 

81,842 
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in  Second  <|narter,  1902&— Concluded. 


Dara- 
Uonin 
days. 


days 
loat. 


Alleged  cause  or  ol^ect. 


Besalt. 


TEBMIKAXED  OB  BEPOBTED  IN  SECOND  QUABTEB.  1903. 


800 


1J82 


S,834 


800 


11,416 
812,848 


Demand  by  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  that  all  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Carpenters 
and  Joinera  be  didobarged. 
Strike  ordered  by  bnsiness  agent  of  anion 
beoaose  of  work  alleged  to  have  been 
done  by  non-union  men.  After  strike 
began  qnestioa  of  payment  for  "  waiting 
time  "  during  the  strike. 

Strike  against  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages ;  afterwards  demand  for  discbarge 
of  superintendent. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  from  $1.25 
to  11.50  per  day. 


Members  of  Amalgamated  Aasiciation 
discharged. 


Strikers  returned  to  work  upon  payment 
to  their  business  agent  of  |2,000  for  their 
"waiting  time." 


Wages  advanced  10  per  cent  and  superln* 
tendent  discharged. 


Wages  advanced  to  $1.50  per  day. 
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EDITORIAL  SUHMARY. 

state  of  The  remarkable  business  activity  recorded  in  the 
Employment,  preceding  Bulletins  of  1902  continued  uninter- 
rupted throughout  the  summer  save  by  the  anthracite  coal  strike, 
which  affected  New  York  railroads  and  a  few  industrial  enter- 
prises to  a  small  extent.  The  proportion  of  trade  unionists 
who  did  not  work  at  all  in  July,  August  or  September  was  only 
1.9  per  cent — the  smallest  proportional  amount  of  idleness  thus 
far  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1899,  which  most  nearly  approaches  1902,  the  per- 
centage of  the  unemployed  was  2.3,  and  last  year  it  was  3.1  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  members  of 
labor  organizations  in  the  third  quarter  of  1902  was  71,  as 
compared  with  70  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  and 
71  in  1899. 


tftmm. 

Earmins*.  Earnings  have  averaged  higher  in  most  trades 
this  year  than  in  any  other  recent  year.  The  general  average 
for  all  male  members  of  labor  uniojis  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember was  fl97,  as  compared  with  |194  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  and  ?197  in  1899.  This  year's  average  would 
be  much  higher  than  that  of  1899  were  it  not  for  th<J  constant 
progress  of  the  principle  of  organization,  which  brings  into  the 
ranks  of  unionism  the  workingmen  of  the  more  poorly  paid 
branches  of  trade.  Hence  the  more  rapid  the  growth  of  union- 
ism, the  less  significant  becomes  a  general  average  wage  for 
the  entire  body  of  organized  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent inclusion  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the  statistics. 
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the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  71,787  skilled  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  (embracing  about  one-fourth  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  New  York  unions)  increased  from  f 233  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1899  to  |239  in  1902;  while  the  earnings  of  30,545 
workingmen  in  the  iron  and  ^teel  trades  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  $190  to  f  195. 

wmm. 

orowtb  of  ^*  ^*  *^^  spread  of  unionism  to  the  smaller  cities 
i.Abor  and  into  the  unorganized  trades  of  the  larger 
orfiranisation*.  cities  that  particularly  marks  the  present  year. 
The  increase  in  the  aggregate  membership  of  New  York  unions 
has  of  late  been  unprecedented,  having  been  53,000  or  about  20 
per  cent  in  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30;  and  of  this 
gain  all  but  about  3,000  was  made  since  April  1.  Between 
April  1  and  October  1  the  net  gain  in  unions  was  299,  so  that 
at  the  latter  date  the  number  of  labor  unions  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  2,229  with  a  total  membership 
of  329,101,  of  whom  313,592  were  men  and  15,509  women.  With 
the  exception  of  New  York  City,  the  city  of  Schenectady  made 
the  largest  gain  in  membership  in  the  year  (from  2,441  to  8,856) 
and  that  busy  industrial  center  now  outranks  Syracuse, 
Albany,  Troy  and  Utica.  The  next  largest  increase  was  in  Glens 
Falls  (from  609  to  2,795  members),  while  large  gains  were  also 
made  in  Gloversville,  Auburn,  Elmira,  etc.  The  only  large  cities 
in  which  losses  were  sustained  were  Buffalo  (less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent)  and  Troy  (12  per  cent). 

wmm. 

Immigration.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  which 
broke  all  records  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  has  since 
continued  very  heavy.  Between  July  1  and  September  30  the 
number  of  arrivals  was  108,800,  as  compared  with  83,265  in  the 
corre8X)onding  period  last  year.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  immi- 
grants are  Southern  Italians,  while  they  are  closely  followed  by 
the  Hebrews  from  Central  Europe,  who  are  gaining  upon  the 
Italians.    There  was  a  decline  in  the  immigration  of  Slovaks, 
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lithuanians,  Rutbenians,  Poles  aud  Croatians.  The  proportion 
of  immigrants  over  14  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  still  remains  about  one-fqurth.  Nearly  one-half  (44.5  per 
-cent)  of  all  the  immigrants  expect  to  make  their  permanent 
homes  in  New  York.  Their  friends  here  bad  undoubtedly 
advised  them  of  the  widespread  demand  for  labor  at  good  wages 
ivhich  has  of  late  manifested  itself  in  this  State. 

Trade  "^^^  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  re- 
Di»piite».  corded  37  new  disputes  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
1:ember,  involving  441  firms  and  10,035  workmen  who  lost  alto- 
.^etber  more  than  100,000  days'  work.  As  in  the  preceding 
months,  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  disputes  was  a  demand 
lor  increased  wages,  although  7  disputes  were  on  the  ques- 
tion of  shorter  hours.  A^iong  the  latter  were  the  move- 
:ments  for  a  nine-hour  day  on  the  part  of  the  piano  and  organ 
workers  and  the  silversmiths  in  New  York  City,  both  of  which 
^re  described  in  the  present  Bulletin.  Most  of  the  piano  manu- 
facturers acceded  to  the  men's  demands  at  once,  but  a  minority 
resisted  for  a  few  days  and  accepted  them  ohly  after  the 
employees  ceased  work.  About  one-half  of  the  silversmiths 
were  successful  in  establishing  the  nine-hour  day.  The  most 
«erious  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  the  strike  on  the  trolley 
lines  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Company,  originating  in 
the  discharge  of  a  motorman,  but  quickly  shifting  to  a  question 
-of  wages. .  About  two-thirds  of  the  striking  workmen  in  all 
•disputes  obtained  their  entire  demands  and  nearly  qne-fifth  of 
the  others  were  partially  successful. 

wmm. 

Court  With  the  continued  expansion  of  the  principle  of 
DecUion*.  Organization  and  the  enlarging  power  of  the 
Tinion  over  opportunities  for  employment  has  come  the  need  of 
clearer  definition  of  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  union  and  its 
members  toward  one  another.  When  expulsion  from  the  union 
means  loes  of  employment  at  his  trade,  a  suspended  member  is 
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likely  to  call  upon  the  courts  to  enforce  his  rights  of  member- 
ship or  make  the  union  pay.  him  damages  when  it  has  violated 
his  rights  as  a  member.  Several  cases  of  this  nature  have  lately 
been  decided.  In  one  case  a  bricklayer  of  Staten  Island  had 
secured  in  the  inferior  courts  a  verdict  of  |108  damages  against 
the  president  of  the  local  union  for  loss  of  employment  conse- 
quent upon  the  refusal  of  the  members  of  the  union  to  work  on 
the  same  job  with  him  during  his  suspension,  which  he  main- 
tained was  illegal  from  the  date  that  he  tendered  payment  of 
the  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  the  union  for  certain  offences? 
against  the  union,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  dismissed  the 
appeal  of  the  defendant  union  from  the  judgment  against  it. 
In  another  case  in  which  a  union  of  ship  joiners  expelled  certain 
members  for  defying  an  order  to  strike,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  issue  to  them  a  mandamus  for  their  reinstatement, 
holding  that  the  expulsion  had  been  regular  and  lawful. 


Court  ^  rather  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law 

Decisional  of  Conspiracy  as  affecting  picketing,  the  right  of 
injanction*.  persuasiou,  and  the  so-called  boycott  than  ha* 
prevailed  in  recent  decisions  has  proceeded  from  the  application 
of  a  Syracuse  merchant  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  members  of  and  sympathizers  with  a  retail 
clerks'  union  from  driving  away  trade  from  his  store.  The 
court  enjoined  the  defendants  from  obstructing  access  to  the 
store  or  travel  in  its  neighborhood,  but  refused  to  restrain  that 
peaceful  persuasion  of  intending  customers  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  boycott.  According  to  the  official  reporter's  summary  of 
the  decision,  the  court  held  that  "  acts  of  sympathizers  with 
labor  unions,  consisting  in  picketing  a  store  declared  'unfair* 
by  the  unions,  circulating  near  it  printed  cards  asking  union 
men  to  keep  away  from  it,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  them  and 
the  public  away  by  persuasion  and  peaceable  means  only,  are 
not  illegal." 
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Court  -^   recent    decision   of   the   Appellate   Division, 

Decision*  I  Fourth  Department,  while  advancing  no  new 
Bmpiorerji'  legal  principle,  illustrates  anew  one  of  the  evils 
which  the  employers'  liability  law  of  1902  aims 
to  remove.  A  girl  employed  in  a  food  preserving  establishment 
lost  her  fingers  in  a  meat-cutting  machine  through  defective 
arrangement  of  the  belt  and  pulleys.  Although  the  factory  law 
•explicitly  imposes  upon  the  employer  the  duty  of  furnishing 
l^elt-shifters  and  keeping  them  in  working  order,  the  courts  have 
refused  to  hold  the  employer  responsible  for  personal  injuries 
to  employees  resulting  from  his  negligence  in  providing  such 
proper  safeguards,  and  in  the  present  case  the  court  sustains 
the  lower  court  in  nonsuiting  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that 
^nder  the  common  law  she  assumed  the  obvious  risks  attend- 
ing operation  of  the  machine.  No  decisions  under  the  employers' 
liability  act  which  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July  have  yet 
heen  reported. 

mmm. 

Gonrt  "^^^  ^^^^  decision  on  the  eight-hour  law  which 

Deeisionsi  it  was  expected  would  be  rendered  by  the  Court 
EifiTbt-Hoor  Qf  Appeals  before  the  end  of  the  year  has  not 
yet  been  handed  down,  as  the  case  on  appeal 
<The  People  v.  The  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Com- 
pany) has  been  put  over  until  the  January  term.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  certain  judicial  decisions  have  been  rendered 
which  incidentally  touch  upon  the  eight-hour  law.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  The  People  e,z?  rel.  North  v.  Featherstonhaugh,  which 
involved  a  municipal  contract  in  Cohoes,  the  fact  was  estab- 
lished that  the  requirement  of  an  eight-hour  day  did  not  increase 
the  cost  of  the  work  according  to  the  contractors'  estimates; 
whereas  in  the  decision  adverse  to  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages 
law  one  of  the  principal  reasons  advanced  against  its  validity 
was  the  argument  that  its  requirement  increased  the  cost  of  the 
work  to  the  taxpayer. 
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Factory  I»  J^lj?  August  and  September  the  deputy  fac- 
inapection.  torj  iiispectors  inspected  12,440  factories,  hgke- 
shops  and  workshops,  6,272  tenement  workrooms  and  75  mines 
and  quarries,  in  addition  to  which  they  visited  2,259  factories 
and  .2,391  tenement  workrooms  which  they  found  closed,  or 
burned,  or  removed.  They  also  inspected  3,222  tenements  the 
occupants  of  which  had  applied  for  a  license  to  carry  on  manu- 
facturing and  reinvestigated  345  applications  for  a  license.  In 
the  course  of  their  inspections  they  discovered  118  places  i» 
which  tenement  manufacture  was  b^ing  done  without  a  license,, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  law.  The  number  of  licenses  revoked 
in  this  quarter  was  77,  all  in  New  York  City.  The  number  of 
licenses  issued  was  3,204,  which  exceeded  by  905  the  number 
of  licenses  returned  (on  account  of  change  of  residence,  etc.)  and 
the  number  revoked.  The  total  number  of  licenses  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  September  was  30,607,  which  was  1,820  greater 
than  the  number  in  force  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1901. 

mmm. 
Accidents.  The  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Factory  Inspection  in  the  third  quarter  was  1,113  as  compared 
with  968  in -the  second  quarter  and  677  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1902.  The  steady  increase  is  due  rather  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  officials  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  factory  owners  and 
managers  in  making  a  record  of  accidents  than  to  any  real 
increase  in  the  number  of  casualties.  There  has  been  little 
increase  in  the  number  of  fatalities,  which  had  previously  been 
reported  more  carefully  than  the  minor  accidents;  but  the  hum- 
ber  of  serious  accidents,  other  than  mortal  injuries,  is  increas- 
ing, 223  injuries  entailing  permanent  disablement  in  some  degree 
having  been  reported  in  the  third  quarter  as  compared  with  141> 
in  April,  May  and  June. 
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ERS  IN  JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  usual  summary  tables  com- 
piled from  quarterly  reports  of  trade  union  secretaries.  Com- 
parisons with  previous  reports  reveal  the  tendencies  noted  in 
the  following  analysis: 

I.    Number  and  Membership. 

While  the  mo«t  valuable  statistics  gathered  from  labor  or- 
ganizations are  those  which  show  the  amount  of  employment 
and  actual  earnings  of  individual  members,  such  statistics  re- 
quire for  their  interpretation  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  unions;  since,  to  take  a  common  example, 
the  average  earnings  of  an  entire  trade  may  be  apparently  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  new  unions  or  new  mem- 
bers belonging  to  a  more  poorly  jmid  branch  of  the  trade. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  labor  organizations 
in  New  York  since  1897: 


TABLE  1. 


MSIUBERSHIF. 


Organl-  Men.  Women.  Total.  In  N.  Y.  In  other 

DATE.                           zations.  City,      places. 

18»7,  September  30 1,009 162.690  6,764  1<I»»404    , 

1898,  September  30 1.087 163,662  7.506  1T1,067  125,429       45,638 

1899,  September  80 1,320 200,932  8.088  »0»,0»0  141.687       67.333 

1900,  September  30 1.635 233.563  11,828  245,881  154,604       90,877 

1901,  September  30 1,881 261,623  14,618  27«,141  174,022     102,119 

1902,  March    31 1,930 267,246  12,705  2T»,960  180,762       99,188 

1902.  September  30 2,229 313.589  16,509  829,098  198,055     131,048 

In  the  year  1901-02  the  number  of  labor  unions  recorded  in- 
creased from  1,881  to  2,229— a  gain  of  348.  In  large  part,  this 
increase  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1902.  Between  March  31 
and  September  30  the  number  of  unions  organized  was  390;  but, 
in  the  same  period,  91  unions  were  dissolved  or  amalgamated 
with  others,  leaving  a  net  gain  for  the  six  months  of  299. 

The  growth  in  membership  in  the  summer  of  1902  was  unpre- 
cedented, the  net  increase  between  April  and  October  having 
been  49,148,  or  17  per  cent.    As  a  result  of  this  rapid  progress, 
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the  aggregate  membership  of  New  York  labor  organizations  at 
the  end  of  September  was  329,098,  of  whom  15,509,  or  about  5 
per  cent,  were  women.  The  number  of  female  members,  while 
2,800  larger  than  in  March,  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  number 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  six  months  under  review  there  were  60  new  unions 
recorded  in  New  York  City  and  24  either  disbanded  or  united 
with  other  organizations,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  36;  in  all  other 
towns  the  number  of  new  organizations  was  330,  loss  67,  and  net 
gain  263.    The  changes  are  shown  below  for  each  industry: 

TABLE  2. 

Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Orqanizations— By  Industries, 
organizations. 
Increase— 

, '^ .  MEMBERSHIP. 

N.  Y.    other  . . 

INDUSTRIES.       Mch.  Sept.  City,  towns.  Total.  Men.    Women.  Total.    Increase. 

Building,  stone  working.  533  607  4  70  74  91,181    91,181  11*261 

Clothing  and  textiles...  165  177  6  17  22  37,369  9,615  46.984  4.865 

Metals,    machinery,   etc.  325  394  14  55  69  61.098  651  51,749  14,348 

TransportaUon    254  276  2  20  22  36,896  5  36.901  2,566 

Printing,   binding,   etc..  102  109  1  6  7  20,208  902  21.110  281 

Tobacco    59  62  ....  3  3      9,132  2,601  11.C33  624 

Food   and    liquors 125  130  2  3  5  13.309  62  13,371  3.493 

Theaters  and   music...  40  44  ....  4  4  10.345  1,243  11.588  *994 

Wood  working,  etc: 69  75  ♦2  8  6  11,811  12  11.823  3,289 

Restaurants,  retail  trade  87  105  *2  20  18     8,160  343  8.503  1,458 

Public  employment 81  105  8  16  24     9.142  18  9.160  259 

Miscellaneous   300  145  4  41  45  14.938  157  15.095  7,698 

Total   1.930  2,229       36         263         299  313.589       16.509      329.098       49,148 


The  largest  increase  in  both  organizations  and  members  is 
found  in  the  building  and  metal-working  industries;  although 
every  industry,  taking  the  entire  State  right  through,  made  some 
gain  in  organizations  and  only  one  (theaters  and  music)  declined 
in  membership.  The  loss  was  entirely  in  New  York  City,  aa 
appears  in  Table  3. 

It  appears  that  in  New  York  City  the  number  of  unions 
declined  in  the  woodworking  industry  and  in  restaurants  and 
retail  trade, and  that  the  total  membership  declined  very  slightly 
in  the  printing  industry  and  considerably  in  the  transportation 
industry.  The  last-mentioned  loss  occurred  among  th2  street 
railway  employei  s,  who  have  recently  reorganized  as  a  branch  of 
the  international  association. 
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TABLE  3. 

Mbmbbrship  of  Labor  Organizations  in  New  York  City  and  thb  Rbmaindbb 
OF  THE  State— By  Industries. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Industries.                 Sex.    March.     Sept.    Change.     March.  Sept.    Change. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc....    M       57,216       62,030     4,8144-       22.704  29,151     6.447+ 

ClothlnK  and  textiles                     5  M       29,463       31,301      1.848+         6,096  6,068         972-f- 

uotnmg  and  textiles |  ^         ^'212        5,631     1,319+         3,868  4,084        726+ 

Metels.  machinery,  etc 5^       20,m       24,944     4,920+       17,827  26,164     8.827+ 

JP               60    60 —    661         651+ 

Transportation |M       12.364       10.916     1.449-       21,968  26,981     4,013+ 

PrlntlnK    blndlnK    etc                  5  ^       16,621       16,698    "'H^      "i'M  3.610         207+ 

ranting,  Dlndlng,  etc J  F            640            635            6-            166  267         102+ 

Tobacco I  M         5,172         6,422         260+         8,6^  3.710         122+ 


ow — 
1,449- 

"n.ak 

28- 

3,403 

6- 

166 

260+ 

8,688 

228+ 

137 

3,002+ 

4.601 

2+ 

771- 

2,199 

498- 

40 

2.513+ 

2,233 

16- 

2,112         2,340         228+  137  161  24+ 

Pood  and  liquors \  M         5,377         8,379     3,002+         4.601         4,930         4g4- 

I     F 2  2+     • .  > dO  60+ 

Theaters  and  music  i  ^        ^'^        '''^^^        '^^'^        2,199        2.436        238+ 

ineawrs  ana  music jp        ^^        ^.^^        ^^^  ^  ^^         ^_^ 

Wood  working  and  furniture...  j  M         6,3^         8,789     2.513+2,283        3.022        789+ 

Bo«#o«..o«*o  ^r.A  ,.^f«n  *^A^      5  M         2,022         2,106  84+      "i'.m         6,064      1,823+ 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade..  J  p  \^  '  ^         Jfl  '^gg  260  98+ 

Public  employment {M        7,623        7.788        166+        1.2W        1,^  85+ 

Miscellaneous ...,\^    ['[^'j^        ^'IW     1.005+        6.298       12.834     6,636+ 

fM      171,928      188.286    16,368+       96,317      126.303    29.986+ 

Total    \.\F         8,834         9,769         936+         3,871         6;740      1,869+ 

It      180,762      198,066    17,293+       99,188      131,043    81.855+ 

The  notable  expansion  of  organized  labor  in  the  metal  work- 
ing trades  is  in  part  due  to  the  formation  of  unions  in  Schrnec- 
tady  embracing  the  employees  of  an  extensive  electrical  appara- 
tus manufactory,  although  other  towns  have  also  contributed  to 
the  unusual  growth. 

The  large  growth  of  the  trades  in  the  miscellaneous  group  is 
due  to  the  progress  of  organization  among  the  glass  workers  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  paper  makers  and  a  few  other  dis.inct 
trades  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  together  with  numerous 
additions  to  federal  labor  unions  and  other  organizations  whose 
members  follow  no  one  trade  or  occupation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  unions  and  members 
in  each  city  and  town: 

TABLE  4. 

Number  Total  Membership. 

of         , . 

TOWNS.                                      unions.  Males.       Females.        Total. 

Addison   5  170    170 

Albany    7G  7.567                 60            7,G27 

Albany  and   Troy 2  102    102 

Albany,  Troy  and  Cohoes 1  80    80 

Albion    3  499     499 

Alexandria  Bay   1  82    82 

Altamont    1  57    57 
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TABLE  ir^ontinued. 

Number 
-    of 
TOWNS.  unions. 

Amsterdam    23 

Auburn  36 

Ausable  Forks   1 

Baldwlnsville    2 

Ballston   Spa 6 

Batavla    15 

Blnghamton  32 

Binnewater    ' 1 

Blalsdell    1 

Brockport   2 

Brownvilte    1 

Buffalo    156 

Canajoharie  1 

Canandaigua  li 

Canastota   1 

Carthage   1 

Catskill    2 

Cedarhurst  1 

Chaumont  1 

Clayton   2 

Cleveland    1 

Clyde   1 

CobleskiU    1 

Cohoes    10 

Cold  Spring  2 

Corinth    5 

Coming    18 

Cornwall    1 

Cortland    6 

Coxsackie    4 

Dansvllle    2 

Def erlet    1 

Depew   3 

Dexter  1 

Dobbs  Ferry  2 

Dunkirk  21 

Durhamville    1 

Bast  Syracuse 4 

BddyvlUe    1 

Elmira    38 

Felts   Mills   1 

Fishkili-on-Hudson    4 

Fort  Edward  6 

Fort  Plain  2 

Frankfort   1 

Fredonia    1 

FreepOrt    1 

Fulton  1 

Geneva    24 

Glen   Cove   1 

Glens   Falls    29 

Glens  Falls,  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Edward 6 

Gloversville   24 

Gloversville  and  Johnstown 4 

Gouverneur   7 

Great  Neck 2 

Green   Island   2 

Greenwich    1 


TotjlL.  Membership. 

Males.  Females.       Total. 

1.108                21  1.1» 

2,003                   6  2.009 

40  40 

45 45 

773  773 

1,064                 3^  1.100 

1,560                110  1,670 

43  43 

26  26 

28  28 

61  61 

26,096  376  26,472 

U  U 

418                  U  42» 

22  2S 

13  13 

34  34 

83  83 

9  9 

46  46 

40  40 

17  17 

45  4$ 

542                150  692 

66  65 

755                    9  7<H 

1,015  1.015 

63  63 

148                    1  149 

87  87 

30  30 

30  30 

283  283 

.96  96 

76  76 

841                   4  845 

22  22 

448  448 

12  12 

2,685                 37  2.7^ 

30  90 

92                 14  106 

937                   5  942 

20  20 

HO  no 

4  4 

105  106 

176  IX 

859                 15  874 

166  166 

2.339                456  2.796 

314                 16  330 

1.636                457  2,09 

929                   1  991 

307  307 

84  84 

46  46 

80  80 
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TABLE  ^-Continued. 

Number 
of 
TOWNS.  unions. 

Herkimer    8 

Herkimer,   Mohawk.   Frankfort  and  Ilion 1 

Hicksvllle   1 

High  Falls    1 

Homellsville  16 

Hudson  9 

Hulberton   2 

Ilion 6 

Irvlngton    3 

Islip    1 

Ithaca    15 

Jamestown 38 

Johnstown    12 

Keesevtile  2 

Kingston   10 

Lancaster    3 

LeFever   Falls    1 

Llndenhurst    • 1 

Little  Falls  19 

Lockport    34 

Malone    1 

Mamaroneck  2 

MatteawaA   1 

Mechanicville   6 

Medina   2 

MIddletown    20 

MIneville   1 

Mt.    KIsco    3 

Mt.    Morris    1 

Mt.    Vernon    12 

Natural  Dam   1  ' 

Newark    7 

Newburgh    21 

New  Rocbelle   11 

New  York    579 

Niagara  Falls   44 

Norfolk  2 

North  Tonawanda  6 

Norwich  19 

Nyack 4 

Ogdensburg   10 

Olean   26 

Oneida  9 

Oneonta    13 

Osslning  7 

Oswego  30 

Owego   1 

Oxford  1 

Palmyra  1 

Pearl  River  1 

Peeksklll   9 

Penn   Yan   3 

Plercefleld    1 

Plattsburg    5 

PleasantYllle  1 

Port  Chester  7 

Port  Jefferson   1 

Port  Jervls  12 

Potsdam  2 


Total  Mbmbbrbhip. 

* -» 

Males.  Females.   Total. 

558  2  560 

17  17 

IB  15 

42  42 

966  3  959 

265  266 

167  ,   167 

68^  680 

89  89 

39  39 

624  31  655 

1,610  87  1,597 

752  159  9U 

103  33  136 

327  2  329 

172  172 

80  80 

25  25 

691  46  637 

1.230  38  1,268 

9    9 

176    176 

90    90 

324    324 

39  .; 39 

885    886 

131    139 

83    83 

14    14 

745    745 

29    29 

174  174 

1,261  656  1.917 

560    66(^ 

188.286  9.769         198.065 

2.567  199  2,766 

37    37 

340    340 

657  51  708 

101    101 

TO8    708 

778  9  787 

341  5  346 
688  8  596 
167    167 

1,919  6  1,924 

20    20 

40    40 

28    28 

90    90 

306  325  631 

93    93 

38    38 

82    82 

23    23 

686    686 

28    .1. 28 

1.173  63  1.236 

9  15  24 
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TABLE  i^Concluded. 

Namber 
of 
TOWNS.  unions. 

Poughkeepsie   23 

Rayena  1 

Rensselaer   5 

Rochester   93 

Rome  15 

Rosendale  1 

Rotterdam  Junction   1 

Rye  1 

Salamanca   3 

Sandy  Hill  7 

Saranac  Lake   2 

Saratoga    8 

Saugertles  2 

Sayvllle 2 

Sohenectady  69 

Schuylerville  1 

Seneca  Falls  11 

ShortsvUle    1 

Sliver  Creek  4 

Sloataburg    2 

Syracuse 78 

Tarry  town  9 

Tarrytown   and  Ossinlng 1 

Ticonderoga 8 

Tonawanda  14 

Troy  45 

Unadilla  1 

Utlca    47 

Victory  Mills 1 

Walton   1 

Wapplngers  Falls   * l' 

Warrensburg  2 

Warsaw    1 

'Warwick    1 

Waterloo   1 

Watertown   27 

Watervliet    3 

Waverly  6 

WellsvlllG   3 

Whitehall    3 

White  Plains   6 

Whlteport   1 

WhIteBboro    1 

Yonkers    24 

Total    2.229 


Total  Mbmbbrship. 

Males.  Females.       Total. 

1,383  1,8» 

26  » 

886  3» 

U,096                371  ll,4Cr 

475                   3  478 

110  11^ 

38  S8 

55 5S 

79  7^ 

1,086                139  1.224 

97  37 

557  557 

51  51 

275  275 

8,281                625  8.S56- 

100  100 

481  481 

25  25 

59                    3  £2 

106  106 

5,843                679  6.522 

628  538 

11  11 

560  5^ 

326  S5 

3.895                  16  3,9U 

5                   9  14 

3.855                195  4.05» 

40                '3  a 

23  2$ 

17  147  164 
118                  16  135 

53  5» 

18  18 

17  i: 

1.521                  13  1.534 

117  iiT 

144  144 

34  34 

208  208 

395  29(S 

30  30 

33  35 

M43  1.643 

313,592           15.509  329.101 


111  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  New  York  Citv 
gained  24,033  members,  or  14  per  cent.  The  most  striking 
increase  is  found  in  the  industrial  city  of  Schenectady — 6,415,  or 
263  per  cent.  The  next  largest  increase  was  in  Glens  Falls — 
2,186,  or  359  per  cent;  <ind  the  fourth  in  Rochester — 2,184,  which 
was  23  per  cent.  Buffalo  lost  slightly  and  Troy  heavily  (12  per 
cent),  so  that  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  rank  of 
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the  cities.    The  following  table  contains  all  the  cities  in  which 
at  least  2,000  trade  unionists  are  recorded : 

TABLB  5. 

Ubmbbrship,  Incrbabe  in 

Number    Member-  1901.  Mbmbbrship. 

Namb  and  Rank  of  unions,     ship,         , • >   , * • ^ 

OF  C1TIB8.                        1902.          1902.  Rank.    Number.  Actual.    Per  cent 

1.  New  York  679            198.065  1         174,022  24,033              13.8 

-2.  BuiTalo    166              28,472  2          26.683  •211—          ♦O.S- 

3.  Rochester    93              11.467  3            9.283  2,184              23.5 

4.  Scbenectady  69               8,856  8            2,441  6,416            262.8 

«.  Albany    76               7,627  4            6,694  933              13.9 

6.  Syracuse    78  6.622  5  6,466  66               0.9 

7.  UUca  47  4,050  7  3,647  603  14.2 

8.  Troy    45  3,911  6  4,434  •523—  •11.8- 

9.  Glens  Falls   29  2,796    609  2,186  368.9 

10.  Niagara  Falls   44  2,766  9  2,433  383  13.7 

U.  Elmlra    38  2,722  10  2,012  710  35.3 

12.  GloversTiUe   24  2,093  18       •    1,232  861  69.9 

13.  Auburn  36  2,009  15  1,377  632  46.9 

1 1.    U  nem  ploy  men  t. 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  among  321,082  members 
of  labor  unions  there  were  18,377  idle  at  the  end  of  September, 
the  proportion  not  at  work  being  therefore  5-7  per  cent.  A 
mnch  smaller  number,  6,291  out  of  324,168  members  reporting, 
were  idle  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
.ber;  the  proportion  thus  continuously  idle  was  1.9  per  cent 
which  is  the  smallest  percentage  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  since  it  began  the  present  series  of  statistics  in 
1897,  as  appears  in  the  following  comparative  table: 

TABLE  6. 

Number  and  Pbrcs^ntaqb  of  Membsrs  op  Labor  Unions  Idlb— 

at  thb  bnd  during  third 

op  8bptbmbbr.  quartbr. 

Tbar.  Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897  23,280      18.8  10,988      6.6 

1898  22,485      10.3  9,734      5.7 

1889  9,690      4.7  4,790      2.8 

1900  V 31,460    ,  13.3        12,926      6.4 

1901  18,617      6.9         8,340      8.1 

1902  18,377      6.7         6,291      1.9 

Statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  appear- 
ing in  the  June  BtLLBTiN  showed  a  smaller  proportiojiate 
amount  of  unemployment  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  recent  year  and  the  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  the  excep- 

•  Decrease. 
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tionally  favorable  conditions  continued  through  the  snmmer. 
At  the  end  of  September,  however,  the  percentage  of  idleness 
slightly  exceeded  the  figure  for  September,  1899,  which  was 
unusually  small  on  account  of  a  phenomenally  active  season  in 
the  clothing  trades,  thus: 

TABLE  7. 

IDL.ENBS8    OF    MBIIBBRS    OF    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONB— BT    INDUSTRIBS. 

AT  THB  BND  OF  8BPTBMBER.         DURING  THIRD  QUARTER. 

Number.        Percentage.        Number.         Percentage. 

1902.  502.  190li'^900.  1899?  1902.  1902.  190L  1900.  ISSO? 

Building,  stone  working,  etc....  4.830  6.3  7.2  14.9  4.1  681  0.6  1.7  6.2  1.^ 

Clothing  and  textiles 3,268  7.0  9.7  29.2  0.8  1.297  2.8  5.7  10.6  0.3. 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 1.693  3.1  4.6  6.2  8.2  489  0.9  1.4  1.8  0.» 

Transportetion    2.849  7.9  4.8  8.6  2.9  1.104  3.1  1.5  1.0  0.9 

Printing,   binding,   etc 1,805  8.6  6.9  11.1  8.6  1.318  6.2  5.7  7.4  5.0 

Tobacco   294  2.6  4.6  17.4  2.6  146  1.3  2.4  15.1  l.» 

Food  and  liquors 1.131  8.5  7.6  14.6  8.7  722  5.4  5.5  8.3  4.3 

Theaters  and  music 361  5.6  23.9  8.4  6.8  66  0.7  12.5  0.6  5.9 

Wood  working  and  furniture....  704  6.0  7.0  7.2  6.0  157  1.3  2.3  0.9  3.» 

Restourants  and  reUlI  trade....  446  5.5  8.1  8.4  9.1  81  1.0  1.4  1.7  0.« 

Public  employment 546  6.0  0.8  2.0  0.1  121  1.3  0.5  0.4  0.& 

Miscellaneous  550  3.7  3.5  4.2  8.4  209  1.4  0.9  3.0  ».? 

Total   : 18,377     5.7     6.9    13.3     4.7     6,291   TS   Tl    "Ti    Ti 

An  examination  of  table  7  discloses  the  fact  that  the  perceet- 
ages  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  were  as  small  this 
year  as  in  1899  in  all  but  two  or  three  industries,  notably  build- 
ing, clothing,  transportation  and  public  employment.  In  the 
case  of  the  building  trades  the  difference  between  the  two  years 
is  very  small;  the  general  result  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  unemployed  members  of  unions  in  the  clothing 
trades  and  in  transportation. 
The  principal  causes  of  idleness  are  shown  below: 

TABLE  8. 
CAusBe  OF  Idleness  at  the  End  of  September. 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

New  York  City.  Interior  towns.     Number.        Percentage. 

CAUSE.  1902.  1901?  1902.  1901.  '  T902.  1901?  S^'jM.  190a 

Slack  trade 8,961  8,007  1.479  3.252  10.430  11.269  66.8  60.5  75.1 

Weather  orlack  of  materials.  1.293  1.228  1.016  639  2,309  1.767  12.6  9.4  05 

Strike  or  lockout 1,232  1.878  1.069  1,096  2.301  2,973  12.6  16.0  13.0 

Sickness,  old  age 1.621  1.330  668  621  2.279  1,861  12.4  9.9  6.3 

Other  reasons 621  263  460  429  981  682  5.3  S.7  4.7 

Reason   not   stated 26  72  51  13  77  85  0.4  0.5  0.4 

Total  Idle  13,644    12.768     4,733     6,849    18,377    18.617  lOOJ)  ICNM  lOQ^O 
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As  compared  with  preceding  years  the  proportionate  amount 
of  idleness  dne  to  slack  trade  has  diminished,  and  the  same  is 
true  concerning  strikes  or  lockouts.  Unfavorable  weather,  lack 
of  materials,  sickness  and  old  age,  accordingly,  occupy  more 
prominent  positions  as  causes  of  idleness.  The  infinence  of 
these  different  causes  in  the  several  industries  is  shown  in 
table  9: 

TABLE  9. 
NuMBSB  OT  Membbbs  OF  Labob  Oboanizations  Idls 

BBOA  USB  OF- 

Weather 

nCDUSTBIKS. 

Buildins^,  stone  worUng,  eU. 

Clothing  and  textiles 2,SU 

Hotels,  meehinoiy,  eto.... 

TnasporuUon 

Printing,  binding,  etc 1,187 

TolMMMW   

Food  end  liqaors 

Theetors  endmnsio 

Wood  working  end  farnitnre.. 
Restenrents  end  retell  trede  .. 

Pablio  employment 

liisoelleneoas 


Weether 

Strike 

ROMOn 

Sleek 

or  leek  of 

or 

Slekneee, 

Other 

not 

Total. 

trnde. 

meteriels. 

lookout,  old 

ege. 

reesons. 

steted. 

2,510 

1.882 

280 

410 

272 

44 

4,830 

2,611 

25 

80 

520 

180 

2 

3.208 

841 

104 

124 

242 

281 

1 

1,5«8 

1.878  . 

80 

008 

825 

87 

10 

2,840 

1,187 

801 

281 

84 

3 

1,80* 

88 

20 

208 

88 

2 

284 

561 

877 

30 

44 

108 

10 

1,181 

848 

10 

2 

1 

361 

228 

880 

70 

18 

704 

931 

63 

80 

28 

446 

81 

155 

160 

103 

57 

540 

118 

130 

255 

82 

15 

550 

Totel 10,480  2,809  2,801  3,270  981  77     16,3n 

Unfavorable  weather  and  lack  of  material  mainly  affect  the 
huilding  trades,  but  they  also  caused  considerable  idleness  in  the 
food  and  liquor  industry.  These  unemployed  were  maltsters 
and  brewers  who  are  periodically  idle  at  this  season,  but  many 
if  not  most  of  them  find  work  in  some  other  trade  during  this 
idle  period. 

The  largest  number  of  idle  men  on  account  of  industrial  dis- 
putes is  found  in  the  transport  trades.  This  fact  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  influence  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  upon  the 
coal  hauling  railroads  of  southern  New  York,  which  may  have 
affected  a  few  other  trades  in  a  similar  way. 

III.    Number  of  Days  Worked. 

The  310,706  members  of  labor  organizations  who  worked  at 
all  in  July,  August  and  September  accomplished  altogether 
22,150,489  days^  work ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  per  member  in  this  qtiarter  was  slightly  over  71  days. 
The  average  for  the  men  alone  was  71^  and  for  the  women  67. 
The  female  members  of  labor  unions  are  so  comparatively  few 
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in  number  that  their  low  average  has  very  slight  efifect  upon 
the'  aggregate.  Confining  the  comparison  to  male  members, 
we  Bhall  find  that  the  present  year  has  yielded  very  steady  as 
well  as  regular  employpient. 

TABLE  10. 

Average  Number  of  Days  Worked  by  Trade  Unionists  Who  Had  Eiiployment 
IN  THE  Third  Quarter  of  Each  Year. 
Year.  Men.     Women. 

1897 67    C6 

1898 66     64 

1899 71     71 

1900 67     65 

1901 70     66 

1902 71     67 

From  the  foregoing  comparison  it- appears  that  the  1902  rec- 
ord was  equaled  only  once  before — in  1899.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  really  infinitesimal,  as  the  more  accurate  figures, 
carried  out  to  two  decimal  places,  are  71.44  days  in  1899  and 
71.49  in  1902. 

The  reason  these  two  years  have  been  so  distinguished  above 
other  years  is  found  chiefly  in  the  flourishing  conditions  in  the 
building  and  clothing  trades.  In  both  these  industries,  the 
third  quarter  of  1899  ranks  somewhat  above  that  of  1902,  but 
other  industries  have  as  a  rule  made  a  better  showing  this  year 
than  in  1899,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  u. 
Average  Number  or  Days  Bmpix)ted  (Men  Only)  in  the  Third  Quarter— bt 

INDUSTRIB8. 

▲VBRAOE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKSD. 


1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.. 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 

S.  Metals,  macliinery,  etc 

4.  Transportation  

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Tobacco   

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Wood  working  and  furniture.. 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.. 

11.  Public  emploTment 

12.  Miscellaneous  

Total  men  296,613       71       70       67       71       «  TS 

Total  women   14.193       67       66       66       71       64  IS 


Number 

The  StaU, 

New  York 

Interior 

employed. 

— 

— ■ 

City, 

towns. 

1902. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

L899. 

1902. 

1SQ2. 

89,601 

69 

67 

40 

70 

68 

72 

36.861 

63 

66 

64 

68 

61 

74 

60.066 

76 

76 

74 

76 

•76 

77 

36.897 

76 

79 

76 

76 

66 

80 

18.833 

70 

70 

69 

68 

68 

75 

8.680 

74 

71 

71 

73 

74 

74 

12.461 

77 

77 

67 

75 

76 

T8 

4.089 

67 

72 

65 

60 

69 

O 

11.134 

67 

70 

71 

71 

66 

€7 

6.992 

77 

79 

77 

72 

76 

78 

8,994 

81 

.    84 

86 

89 

79 

88 

12.906 

74 

72 

68 

67 

75 

74 
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The  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  the  building 
trades  was  70  in  the  third  quarter  of  1893,  60  in  1900,  67  in 
1901,  and  69  in  1902,  while  in  the  clothing  traxles  the  ayerages 
were  68  in  1899,  54  in  1900,  56  in  1901  and  63  in  1902.  The  un- 
usually  busy  season  in  the  garment  trades  in  1899  is  in  large 
measure  the  explanation  of  the  high  average  number  of  days 
for  the  female  unionists  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  table. 

The  proportion  of  union  members  who  worked  practically  full 
time  in  July,  August  and  September  was  84.1  among  the  men 
and  79.3  among  the  women,  thus: 

TABLS  12. 

DATS  WORKBD  IN  THIRD  QUARTBR  OF  1901  AND  1902. 

MBN.  WOMEN. 

Percentage.  Percentage. 

Number.           . • s  Number.      , * s 

1902.  1902.          1901.  1902.  1902.          1901. 

1  monthf  (1-29  days) 3,217  1.1            1.3  131  0.9            1.1 

2  months  (30-69  days) 43.S72  14.8          17.2  2,816  19.8          20.2 

3  months   (60-79  days) 213,681  72.1          68.1  11.096  78.2          78.6 

Overtime  (over  80  days)....       35.743  12.0          13.1  150  1.1           0.1 

ToUl    296.613       *  100.0         100.0       14,193         100.0         100.0 

IV.    Quarterly  Earnings. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  conditions  of  employment  in  July, 
August  and  September,  one  looks  for  unusually  large  earnings 
among  trade  unionists  in  those  months.  The  Bureau's  statistics 
indicate  that  earnings  were  in  fact  larger  than  ever  before, 
although  this  fact  is  concealed  in  the  general  average  below: 

TABLE  13. 

AvEmAGE  Earnings  of  Tradb  Unionists  of  Bach  Sbx  in  thb  Third  Quarter 
.    (JUL.T,  August,  September). 

Male.     Female. 

1897   1174  $92 

1898  ."^ 17P  82 

1899  197  117 

1900  182  107 

1901   194  109 

1902 197  127 

Apparently  the  average  earnings  of  members  of  labor  organi- 
zations were  no  greater  in  July,  August  and  September  this 
year  than  in  1899.  But  the  statistics  have  already  demon- 
strated that  the  duration  of  employment  was  as  long  in  1902  as 
in  1899,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  daily  rates  of  wages 
have  been  increasing  since  1899;  why  then  have  earnings  not 
increased  also? 
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The  reason  that  the  average  earnings  show  no  increase  is 
found  in  the  introduction  of  new  trades  into  the  aggregate,  and 
the  new  organizations  almost  always  consist  of  the  less  skilled 
wage  workers,  since  organization  naturally  begins  with  the  best 
paid  workmen  and  proceeds  downward.  This  fact  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  14. 

Distribution  of  Each  100  Male  Mxubbrs  op  Labor  Unions  According  to 
A1CO0NT  Earned  in  thb  Third  QtrARTSR  of-^ 
GRADES.  1899.  1900.  1901.         1902. 

Less  than  175 2.6  4.6  2.8  1.6 

175-1149   2^.1  84.0  22.6  24.9 

1160-1226   41.9  47.1  42.9  42.6 

Oyer  |225 38.5  14.4  32.2  81.0 

100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0 

The  proportion  of  organized  workingmen  who  earned  more 
than  J225  in  the  three  months  under  review  has  thus  decreased 
and  the  proportion  of  those  who  made  between  J75  and  f225 
has  increased — a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  organized  labor 
in  trades  and  localities  not  previously  organized. 

One  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  introduction  of  new 
unions  counterbalances  or  even  overweighs  the  concurrent  in- 
crease of  earnings  is  the  case  of  engineers  and  firemen  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  (1901)  the  average 
earnings  of  5,931  stationary  engineers  and  firemen  in  the 
metropolitan  unions  were  f 240.56;  this  year  the  average  earn- 
ings  fell  to  $224.73;  but  there  were  9,134  members,  and  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  in  membership  came  through  a  new 
union  of  marine  firemen  whose  earnings  were  considerably  be- 
low the  average  for  engineers  and  firemen.  If  this  new  union 
were  eliminated  the  average  earnings  of  engineers  and  firemen 
in  New  York  City  for  the  third  quarter  of  1902  would  be  f 250.43, 
or  an  increase  of  f  10,  instead  of  the  decrease  of  J16  that  the 
tables  show. 

Where  membership  is  subject  to  such  fluctuations  as  have 
recently  existed  in  the  numerical  strength  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, a  general  average  of  earnings  is  therefore  illusory  and 
misleading.  The  proper  comparison  is  by  trades;  but  this  in- 
volves so  much  detail  that  it  must  be  reserved  for  the  annual 
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report.  The  following  table  includes  averages  for  all  subgroups 
containing  more  than  5;000  unionists  at  work  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1902: 

TABLB  15. 

AVIDRAOB     QUARTBRLT     EARNINGS    OF     MAL.B     UNIONISTS     IN     JULT,     AUGUST     ANI> 

SBPTBliBBR. 

Number 
employed, 

Oroup  I:  1902.  1902.  1901.  1900.      1899. 

BuUding  and  paying  trades 71.787  $239  |227  |188       1238- 

Building  and  street  labor 11,179  192  159  160        171 

Group  II: 

Garment  making ^ 26,280  143  131  112        149 

Group  III: 

Iron  and  steel  trades 30.646  196  187  179        190^ 

Engineers  and  firemen 13,280  214  226  229        233 

Group  IV: 

Railroads    16.688  204  207  215        22T 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 10,930  144  142  154 

Group  V:  Printing,  binding,  etc 18,833  217  227  225        220 

Group  VI:  Tobacco  trades 8,680  146  138  133        137 

Group  VII: 

Bakers,  butchers,  etc 5,892  172  172  150        157. 

Brewery  employees 6.569  203  200  190        184 

Group  IX:  Wood  working  and  furniture 11,184  180  187  180        itl 

The  total  number  of  union  men  at  work  who  reported  earn- 
ings was  296,493.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  these  were  in  the  build- 
ing and  paving  trades,  and  averaged  $239  in  July,  August  and 
September,  1902,  or  J6  mote  than  in  the  corresponding  i)eriod  of 
1899.  A  still  larger  increase  is  reported  by  the  11,179  organized 
workingmen  who  perform  ordinary  building  or  street  labor. 

In  the  garment  trades  26,280  men  rei)ort  an  average  quarterly 
income  of  J143,  which  is  much  larger  than  in  1901  or  1900,  but 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  1899,  when  they  averaged  five  more 
days  of  work  than  in  the  present  quarter. 

The  30,545  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  report  average 
quarterly  earnings  of  J195,  which  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  decline  in  the  earnings  of  13,280  engineers  and  firemen  has^ 
already  been  explained  as  due  to  the  disproportionate  increase 
of  unions  of  firemen  as  compared  with  the  more  highly  paid 
engineers.    It  is  an  apparent,  not  a  real  decrease. 

The  decline  in  the  earnings  of  16,688  railroad  men  is  a  real 
one,  resulting  chiefly  from  enforced  idleness  during  the  coal 
strike.  They  averaged  only  79  days'  work  in  the  third  quarter 
this  year  as  compared  with  85  last  year  and  86  in  1899. 

The  decline  of  earnings  in  the  printing  industry  is  confined 
to  New  York  City,  which  contains  about  five-sixth®  of  the  organ- 
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ized  workingmen  in  these  trades.  Outside  of  New  York  City 
the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  male  unionists  has  increased 
from  J186  in  1901  to  |193  this  year;  while  in  the  metropolis  they 
have  fallen  from  $236  to  $222,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  days  worked.  The  decline  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  recent  organization  of  newspaper  mail  deliverers  and 
other  branches  of  the  trade  in  which  wages  are  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  industry. 

In  the  tobacco  trades  the  earnings  of  men  average  consider- 
ably higher  than  heretofore.  And  in  the  industries  devoted  to 
production  of  food  and  liquors  the  quarterly  earnings  are  unusu- 
ally large. 

In  the  wood  working  and  furniture  industry  the  decrease  from 
last  year's  average  is  due  to  diminished  employment,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  having  been  only  67  this  year  as 
compared  with  70  last  year  and  71  in  1900. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.    New  York  City. 

Both  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  in  the  remodel- 
ing of  old  structures  the  season  from  July  1  to  September  30^ 
1902,  exhibited  heavier  operations  than  were  projected  during 
the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  this  year's 
enterprises  exceeded  the  value  of  those  planned  in  1901  to  the 
extent  of  J7,123,965.  Although  there  was  a  small  decline  in  the 
number  of  alterations  begun  this  year,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  commenced  brought  the  general  total  up  to 
a  figure  in  advance  of  that  given  for  lOOl.  The  completions  of 
new  buildings  and  alterations  were  also  greater  in  number  this 
year. 


New  and  Rbmodelkd  Buildimos  vob  Which  Plans  Wbsb  Appbovkd,  Theib  Estimated  Cost.. 

AXD  THE  NUMBBB  COMMBNOBD  AMD  GOUPLETBD  DUBIKO  JULT,  AUGrST  AKD  SEFTBMBKB,  1901 
AND  1902. 


NUMBEB  or 
BUILDINGS. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OV 

NUMBBB  or  BUILDINGS  — 

MONTH. 

PBOJECTBD  BUILDINGS. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

1901.        1903. 

1901. 

1902. 

,«,.. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

Jnly 

Ao^uet .... 
September . 

Total  .. 


Jnly 

August  — 
September . 

Total... 


458 
421 

447 


1,326 


523 
504 
571 


I.  Kew  Buildings. 

16.192,811 
8,266,940 
5,261,170 


1,598 


$19,720,921 


$11,818,251 
8,524.829 
6,364,748 

474 
444 

608 

467 
483 
587 

425 
444 

417 

415 
560 
510 

$26,202,828 

1,421 

1,487 

1,286 

1,485- 

509  ! 
534  I 
412  I 


520 
476 
472 


II.  Alterations. 

$1,368  320 

1,110,718 

838,650 


$1,071,633 

1,094,904 

509,102 


1,455  '     1,468      $2,675,639 


$3,317,607 


550 
526 
479 


1,555 


584 
479 
492 


1,505 


442 

375 
451 


46^ 
402- 

44T 


1,312> 


Joly 

Angnat  .... 
September . 

ToUl  .. 


III.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


967 
955 
850 

2.781 

1,043 

980 
1,043 

3,066 

$7,264,444 
9.361,844 
5,770.272 

$12,681,580 
9,635,547 
7,203,398 

1,024 
970 
983 

1,001 

912 

1,079 

867 
819 
868 

$22,396,560 

$29,520,525 

2,976 

2,992 

2,554 

878 
962 
95T 

2,797 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
Buffalo, — The  Queen  City  recovered  from  Exposition  reaction 
several  months  since  and  has  now  entered  upon  building  opera- 
tions of  almost  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  estimated  cost 
of  buildings  for  which  plans  were  filed  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember was  almost  double  what  it  has  been  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  any  recent  year.  The  buildings  are  mostly  intended 
for  industrial  purposes,  four  of  them  being  large  plants  whose 
estimated  cost  in  each  case  approaches  or  exceeds  the  J100,000 
limit.  As  a  result  contractors  and  mechanics  in  the  building 
trades  in  Buffalo  have  been  very  busy.* 


Kkw  Buildings. 

1902.                   ^No.  Cost      ' 

July 89  $492,S27  00 

August 92  807,945  00 

September 223  1.006,599  00 

414  tl,609,87l  00 
1901. 

July 42  H 7.022  00 

Au^St 25  33B,803  OU 

September 87  310.426  OU 

lol  |6»e;25a(H)' 

1900 120  292.868  00 

1899 199  839.529  00 

1898 811  998.175  0) 


Hbmodblsd 

No. 

Cost. 

59 

$16,444  00 

41 

72,029  00 

124 

71.266  00 

Totals. 


227 

20 
19 
28 

I7 
118 
145 
200 


$189,739  CO 

12,532  00 
25.801  00 
29,858  00 

$68,i«0  -00 
192,955  00 
272,137  00 
150,815  00 


No. 

Coet. 

158 

$538,771  00 

136 

370,971  00 

847 

1,077.885  00 

641 

$1,996,610  00 

62 

159.554  00 

4t 

264,607  00 

65  V 

840.278  00 

171 
242 
814 
611 


$764,430  00 

485,8(1  00 

1,111.086  00 

1,148,900  00 


Rochester. — The  number  of  plans  filed  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1902  was  somewhat  larger  than  it  has  been  in  any  recent  year, 
'but  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  buildings  was  a  some- 
ivhat  smaller  amount  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1901. 
thus: 


Plans  fob  Nbw  and  Remodelbd  Buildinqb  Filed  in  July,  August  and  Sbptbxbbb. 


NUMBKB  OF  PBBMITS. 


BBTIIIAT^D  COST. 


1899. 

New  buildings 115 

93allding8  remodeled...        89 

Total 154 


1900. 

132 

00 

192 


1001. 
119 

47 

166 


1902. 

151 

50 

201 


1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

$387,675     $511,543     $725,381     $561,841 
85,730        63.955        53,000        71,275 


$423,405     $576,408    $778,381     $882,01S 


Syracuse. — The  number  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
granted  hj  the  Fire  Marshal  in  July,  Augu&t  and  September, 
1902,  was  smaller  than  in  any  recent  year,  but  their  estimated 
•cost  was  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  any  year 
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except  1901.    This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  recent  rise 

in  prices  of  building  materials  and  in  part  to  the  erection  of  a 

few  structures  above  the  average  size  and  cost  in  September  of 
the  present  year. 

ITuMBER  OF  Permits.  Estiiiatkd  Cost. 

'                      Additions                        '  '"                      Addlllons  * 

New               and  New                  and 

1002.             balldings.    alterations.          Total.  buildings.        alterations.  Total. 

July 28                     28                  51  160,000                922,865  |01,856 

Angtiet 15                     23                  88  67.225                  16.150  83,375 

September 29                     16                 45  1^6.225                   0,675  185,000 

67                     67                134  $812,450                 48,680  $361,180 
1001. 

Jnly 35                     85                  70  $120,875                $14,047  $134,022 

Angnst 26                     37                  63  82,740                 18,851  101,001 

September 30                     20                  50  167,075                  15,885  188,860 

01                    101                102  r371,500               $48,283  $410,878 

1000 71                    118                 180  215,200                  60.510  275,800 

J800 86                     88                160  280,752                 46,058  285.810 

1808 130                     78                208  277,095                 34,837  812.882 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  statistical  records  at  Ellis  Island  show  that  during  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  30.7  per  cent 
in  the  volume  of  immigration  over  the  arrivals  reported  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1901.  In  the  two  periods  the  totals 
were  108,800  and  83,265,  respectively. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  in  the  July- 
September  quarter  of  the  current  year  were  Southern  Italians, 
who  numbered  24,256.  The  Hebrew  race,  which  held  second 
place,  represented  19.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  its  numerical 
strength  being  21,578.  Next  came  the  Scandinavians,  with  9,831, 
or  9  per  cent,  while  the  Germans  were  fourth,  with  9,626,  or  8.8 
per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  the  third  quarter  of  1901  the  greatest  pro- 
portional increase  this  year  in  the  immigration  of  the  principal 
races  was  among  the  Greeks,  who  gained  1,155,  or  193.1  per 
cent,  while  the  smallest  proportion  was  shown  by  the  Magyars — 
1.5  per  cent.     Other  elements  increased  as  follows: 

INCREA8B. 

Race.  Number.    Per  cent. 

Portuguese  943  89.1 

Hebrew 8,856  69.6 

Finnish  763  67.6 

Scandinavian  3.724  61.0 

Syrian  548  54.3 

Italian   (North) 1,559  44.3 

Bohemian   389  38.2 

Italian  (South) 6,453  36.2 

(^rman  1,926  25.0 

French    164  18.2 

Irish  770  17.6 

English  217  13.7 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  although  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants who  debarked  in  the  quarterly  period  which  ended  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  was  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  recorded 
for  the  similar  season  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
arrivals  of  five  prominent  races — namely,  the  Slovaks,  Lithua- 
nians, Ruthenians,  Poles  and  Croatians,  the  percentages  of 
decrease  being,  in  the  order  designated,  27.4,  23.1,  20.9,  5.4  and 
1.4. 

There  was  only  a  slight  change  in  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
this  year  over  tho^e  reported  for  1901.  For  the  quarter  which 
closed  on  the  30th  of  last  September  the  percentage  of  males 
was  G2,  as  against  61.7  in  1901,  while  the  percentages  of  females 
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were  38  and  38.3,  respectively.  The  greatest  disparity  exhibited 
in  this  year's  returns  was  among  the  Greeks,  95.9  per  cent  of 
whom  were  males  and  4.1  per  cent  females.  The  Scandinavians 
had  the  smallest  disproportion — 53.7  per  cent  males  and  46.3  per 
cent  females.  In  the  Irish  immigi-ation  the  females  outnum- 
bered the  males,  the  former's  percentage  being  61.5  and  the  lat- 
ter's  38.5.  The  proportions  for  some  of  the  other  important 
races  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Per  Cunt. 

Race.  Male.      Female. 

Croatian  77.2  22.8 

Italian  (North) *. 75.6  24.4 

Italian  (South) 70.2  29.8 

English  67.0  33.0 

Syrian  66.3  34.7 

PollBh   €5.0  35.0 

Lithuanian  61.2  38.8 

Magyar  60.4  39.6 

Slovak  69.4  40.6 

German    59.1  40.9 

French 58.7  41.3 

Bohemian    56.7  43.3 

Portuguese  55.5  44.5 

Finnish  54.8  45.2 

Hebrew 53.8  46.2 

The  proportion  of  this  year's  newcomers  whose  ages  ranged 
from  14  to  45  years  was  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year — 77.4  ix»r  cent.  In  the  corresponding  quarters  considered 
there  was  very  little  ditFei'enee  in  the  proportions  of  those  whose 
ages  w€*re  45  years  and  over.  For  1902  the  percentage  was  5.6; 
for  1901  it  was  G.  A  similarly  stationary  condition  was  noted 
in  the  case  of  children  under  14  years,  who  in  1902  showed  a 
proportion  of  17  per  cent  and  in  1901  16.6  per  cent.  During 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  the  proportion  of  Irish  immigrants 
whose  ages  ranged  from  14  to  45  years  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  ract^^ — 90.5  per  cent.  The  P^nglish  contingent  pre- 
sented the  greatest  proportion  (10.1  per  cent)  of  men  and  women 
45  years  and  over,  while  the  maximum  proportion  of  children 
under  14  years  (27.4  j)er  cent)  was  credited  to  the  Portuguese. 
This  table  shows  the  proportions  for  all  the  leading  elements: 

Pbrcbntages  of  Aqbs. 

14  to  45  years  Under 

Race.                                 45  years,  and  over.  14  years. 

Irish   90.5  4.7  4.8 

Greek  88.7  1.8  9.5 

Croatian    87.5  4.G  7.9 

Lithuanian  85.2  1.9  12.9 

Polish    84.0  3.3  12.7-^                 ' 
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Race. 

Finnish  

Italian    (North)... 

Magyar  

Scandinavian    

Slovak  

English    

Italian   (South)... 

Syrian   

German    

Bohemian  

French   

Hebrew  

Portuguese  


BuIJaFXTIN 

[Deo^ 

Pbrcbntaobs  or  Ages.                             ^ 

14  to 

45  years 

Under 

46  years. 

and  over. 

U  years. 

83.9 

2.7 

13.4 

83.8 

4.3 

11.9 

83.4 

3.6 

13.0 

82.6 

6.2 

12.2 

82.4 

8.8 

13.8 

76.0 

10.1 

13.9 

75.7 

6.9 

17.4 

75.6 

4.8- 

19.6 

75.3 

6.5 

IS.  2 

73.6 

5.5 

20.9 

72.6 

9.5 

17.9 

67.8 

5.5 

26.7 

63.4 

9.2 

27.4 

Between  July  1  and  September  30,  1902,  25.9  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  who  were  14  years  of  age  and  over  could  neither 
read  nor  write  any  language.  For  the  same  period  of  last  year 
26.9  per  cent  were  wholly  illiterate.  Thisi  year  0.3  per  cent  were 
able  to  read,  but  they  could  not  write.  Last  year  0.6  per  cent 
were  thus  classified.  In  this  year's  arrivals  the  Portuguese  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  illiterates — 65.3  per  cent.  That  race 
occupied  the  same  position  in  1901,  with  82.2  per  cent-  The 
Scandinavians  displayed  the  least  amount  of  illiteracy  thiS' 
year — ^0.3  per  cent.  They  likewise  showed  the  smallest  propor- 
tion last  year,  when  it  was  1  per  cent.  A  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  other  races  for  the  two 
quarters  under  consideration  will  be  found  below: 

Pbrobntaob  of 

llAATBRXCY, 


Third  Quarter^— 

Race.  1902.  1901. 

Syrian  57.7  62.2 

Ruthenlan  52.0  28.9 

Italian    (South) 50.7  B6.3 

Lithuanian 49.9  44.8 

Polish    81.8  81.9 

Hebrew  30.2  31.4 

Croatian    26.5  31.0 

Greek  23.9  21.4 

Slovak  23.2  26.9 

Italian   (North) 14.0  11.9 

Magyar  11.8  10.1 

Dutch    7.7  8.0 

French    6.6  2.9 

Irish  4.4  2.2 

German    2.9  3.1 

English    1.5  1.2 

Bohemian   1.3  2.2 

Finnish    0.4  2.6 

New  York  State  was  the  avowed  destination  of  an  exceed- 
ingly large  number  of  aliens  who  arrived  in  the  third  quarter 
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of  1902,  no  less  than  44.5  per  cent  naming  it  as  their  future  per- 
manent abiding  place.  The  pit)portion  of  those  who  landed 
during  the  like  period  of  1901  and  declared  their  intention  of 
remaining  in  this  State  was  39.7  per  cent.  Those  bound  for 
Pennsylvania  were  somewhat  smaller  in  number  this  year  than 
in  1901,  the  respective  percentages  being  15.4  and  20.6.  This- 
decline  was  probably  due  to  the  industrial  dispute  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields  in  that  State.  Only  2,125  immigrants,  or  2: 
per-  cent  of  the  total  this  year,  were  destined  to  the  fifteen 
States  and  three  Territories  constituting  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  Divisions.  The  proportions  who  went  to* 
other  States  in  the  July-September  quarter  of  1902  and  1901 


were: 


State. 

Illinois  

Massachusetts 
Hew  Jefsey  ... 
Connecticut  ... 

Ohio  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

California  

Wisconsin  

Rhode  Island  . 


1902. 
Per  cent. 
6.4 
6.4 
4.9 
3.4 
3.3 
2.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 
1.1 


1901. 
Per  cent. 
6.1 
5.6 
6.8 
3.0 
8.8 
2.0 
1.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.0 


AVOWKD   DSSTIITATION   OP  ImMIOBANTS 
THE  QUABTKB 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colanibla .' 

Florida 

Ceorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 


Who  Landed  at  the  Post  of  New  York  Dubino- 
Ended  Sspteubbe  30,  1902. 


Kentnoky 

Looieiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masnaohusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi .... 
Missouri , 


189 
4 

'  64 

13 

1,843 

770 

8,678 

112 

8S 

103 

48 

8 

60 

6.909 

471 

85 

803 

821 

67 

224 

147 

248 

7.016 

2,171 

1,959 

18 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada .'.. 

New  Hampshire . 


228^ 

467 

47 

, 124 

New  Jersey 6,866 

NewMezioo 31 

New  York 48.U5 

North  Carolina 12" 

NoTth  Dakota 418 

Ohio 8,822 

^Oklahoma 26 

Dregon 218 

Pennsylvania 16,708 

Porto  Kico 1 

Bbode  Island 1,154 

South  Carolina 10 

Sonth  Dakota 896 

Tennessee 82" 

Tezas 816 

Utah 105 

Vermont 102 

Virgioia 108 

Washington 458 

West  Virginia 402- 

Wisconsin 1,580 

Wyoming 121 

Total 108,800- 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 


The  quarter  ending  September  30, 1902,  winds  up  the  summer 
work  for  the  current  year.  During  the  month  of  July  work 
was  practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
twenty-six  wet  days,  which  told  very  heavily  on  country  hotels^ 
boarding  houses,  etc.,  and  corresponding  effect  was  felt  at  this 
Bureau.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applicants  for 
help  and  work  as  contrasted  with  last  year,  and  yet  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  situations  secured. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  1122  applicants  for  work,  87* 
applicants  for  help  and  970  situations  secured. 

The  number  of  situations  secured,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  applicants  for  help,  but  very  often  it  ts  the 
case  that  one  application  for  help  calls  for  more  situations  to  be 
filled  than  one. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1902,  contrasted  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1901: 

Applicants    Applicants    Situations 
for  work.      for  help.       secured. 

1902  1,122  873  970 

1901  1,522  1,027  888 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  1902,  79. 
Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  1901,  59. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Bbalin, 
Superintendents 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  37  fresh 
disputes  in  July,  August  and  September,  details  concerning 
which  are  given  in  the  last  table  of  the  Appendix.  In  the  aggre- 
gate these  disputes  involved  441  firms  or  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  10,035  employees  who  lost  altogether  about  100,000 
days  of  work.  There  were  also  three  disputes  begun  before  July 
1st,  which  were  terminated  in  the  third  quarter. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  strikers  stopped  work  to  enforce 
A  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  while  other  leading  causes 
were  proposed  reduction  of  wages,  demand  for  shorter  hours, 
recognition  of  trade  unions,  etc. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  industrial  dis- 
putes were  successful,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  them  failed 
entirely,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  summary: 


DlSPUIBS— 


SjiPLOTBlB  DiRBCTLT 
CONCBRirKD   IN    DnPCTBS 

Beouh— 


4Jauset: 

Inorease  of  ws^m 

B«daotioii  of  wages 

Hoort 

Trade  nnionUm 

Partiealar  persons 

WorkinfT  arraD(i:ement8  . 
Sympathetio  strikes 


BeEUD 
in  third 
quarter. 

18 
8 
7 

4 
8 
1 
1 


Beiran 
before 
Jnlyl. 


Total. 


87 


Total. 

18 
8 

7 

e 

8 
2 

I 

40 


Id  favor  of  workpeople  .. 
In  favor  of  employers . . . . 

Compromised , 

Pending  or  not  reported  . 


Total. 


10 
10 
11 
6 

~87 


10 
2  12 

1  12 

0 


In  third 

Before 

quarter. 

July  1. 

Total. 

6,877 

6,877 

802 

608 

688 

688 

282 

470 

762 

871 

871 

68 

14 

72 

8S0 

850 

8,288 

481 

8,778 

6,041 

6,841 

1,202 

470 

1.671 

1.638 

14 

1,658 

507 

607 

8 


40 


8.288 


484 


8,778 


The  most  important  disputes,  measured  by  the  time  lost  were 
the  following: 

New  York  carpenters,  4,300  men,  duration  9  days;  time  lost  about  18,000 
days. 

New  York  painters,  650  men,  duration  24  days;  time  lost  about  15,600 
days. 

Sayvllle  oystermen,  270  men,  duraton  66  days;  time  lost  16,200  days. 

Elmira  bridge  workers,  400  men,  duration  68  days;  time  lost  about  15,000 
days. 
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Hudson  Valley  railway  employees,  200  men,  duration  54  days;  time  lost 
10,800  days. 

The  New  York  carpenters^  and  painters^  strikes  were 
described  in  the  September  Bulletin;  the  Hudson  Valley  Rail- 
way strike,  which  became  so  serious  as  to  require  the  presence 
of  the  National  Guard,  is  described  in  a  separate  article  below. 
Other  articles  deal  with  the  successful  strike  of  the  piano  and 
organ  workers  of  New  York  City  for  the  nine-hour  day,  the  par- 
tially successful  strike  of  the  silversmiths  for  the  same  purpose 
iind  the  dispute  between  the  plasterers  and  contractors  of  ^ew 
York  City. 

Hudson  Valley  Railway  Strike. 

The  most  serious  dispute  of  the  third  quarter  of  1902  was  a 
general  strike  npon  the  lines  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Railway 
Company,  beginning  September  1st.  The  company  operates  87 
miles  of  electric  railway,  extending  from  Waterford  to  Warrens- 
burg,  with  a  branch  line  to  Saratoga.  On  August  23d  an  acci- 
dent occurred  at  Fort  Edward,  a  freight  car  colliding  with  a 
passenger  car  at  the  foot  of  a  grade.  The  company's  superin- 
tendent after  investigation  discharged  Motorman  Osgood  of  the 
freight  car  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  grossly  negligent 
in  handling  his  car  on  the  grade.  Osgood  maintained  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  brake  to  work  prop- 
-erly,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  his  own. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  by  the  company  and  employees 
in  May,  1902,  Osgood  had  the  right  to  api)eal  from  the  super- 
intendent's decision  to  the  company's  executive  committee.  Ho 
-did  not  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  at  the  time,  however,  and 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  organization  to  which  all  the 
-employees  belonged  and  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  No.  132  of  Troy. 
It  appears  that  several  differences  before  the  accident  had 
Already  occasioned  some  friction  between  the  company  and  the 
union.  A  demand  for  Osgood's  reinstatement  having  been  re- 
fused, a  general  strike  to  enforce  the  demand  was  ordered  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Mechanicville  on  August  30th. 

On  Monday,  September  1st,  the  200  employees  of  the  railway 
remained  away  from  work  and  all  traffic  was  suspended.    Two 
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days  later  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Bernard  Stark 
visited  Glens  Falls  and  tendered  each  of  the  parties  the  services^ 
of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  A  conferenctf 
was  arranged  for  the  afternoon,  which  Mr.  Stark  attended  at 
the  invitation  of  the  parties.  The  company  was  represented  bv 
President  A.  B.  Colvin  with  General  Manager  Powers  and  Miv 
O'Connor,  counsel  of  the  road,  and  the  men  by  President 
William  B.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Troy  union,  Attorney  Dillon  and  a 
committee  of  six  from  the  Glens  Falls  Trades  Assembly.  A 
coijy  of  the  demand  by  the  union  for  Osgood's  reinstatement 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Colvin  and  read.  Thereupon  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald announced  that  the  union  had  other  demands  to  present,, 
chief  among  which  was  one  for  an  increase  of  wages  for  con- 
ductors and  motormen  from  16  and  18J  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour. 
These  demands  were  a  complete  surprise  to  the  company,  who 
had  supposed  that  the  sole  point  at  issue  was  the  retention  of 
the  discharged  motorman.  There  was  in  force  at  the  time  an 
agreement  covering  wages  and  hours  dated  May  16,  1902,  and 
signed  by  the  company  and  the  union,  section  7  of  which  was  a& 
follows : 

"Section  7.  The  party  of  the  second  part  [the  union  1  agrees  that  in- 
consideration  of  the  several  agreements  herein  contained  to  be  performed 
by  the  company  that  the  members  of  said  Division  will  discharge  their 
respective  duties  in  an  eflScient,  faithful  and  skillful  manner  until  July  1^ 
1903,  at  the  scale  of  wages  above  enumerated  [16  and  18^  cents  per  hour,^ 
according  to  length  of  service]  said  scale  of  wages  to  take  effect  June  1^ 
1902.'* 

It  was  contended  by  the  company  that  the  demand  for  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  was  a  direct  violation  of  this  section.  To  this^ 
the  employees  replied  that  the  agreement  had  been  already 
broken  by  the  company,  in  that  the  rate  of  wages  specified 
therein  for  power  house  firemen  had  not  been  paid.  The  facts 
on  this  latter  point  are  that  the  schedule  in  the  contract  fixed 
the  firemen's  wages  at  16  cents  an  hour,  but  did  not  specify  the- 
hours  per  day.  The  firemen  actually  worked  12  hours  a  day^ 
both  before  and  after  the  making  of  the  agreement,  and  claimed 
that  they  were  entitled  therefore  to  f  1.92  per  day.  They  were^ 
paid,  however,  but  f  1.60  per  day,  the  company's  reasons  for  this- 
being  thus  stated  by  its  president  in  a  letter  of  August  16th, 
addressed  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  union: 
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"Sixth.  In  the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid  firemen,  your  executive  com- 
mittee with  whom  contract  was  made  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  the 
following  statecment: 

"  I  took  up  reluctantly  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages  with  all  others 
except  motormen  and  conductors.  Mr.  Clark  who  knew  all  about  the 
wages  of  these  men  and  employed  them,  was  away  ai  the  time  attending 
the  funeral  of  his  brother.  We  had  promised  you  an  answer  on  a  certain 
date  and  could  not  await  his  return  and  fulfill  ooir  pledge.  A  large  number 
of  your  men  in  the  several  classificatlonfi  treated  came  to  the  office  and 
with  them  the  subject  was  taken  up.  The  members  of  your  executive 
committee  and  myself  stated  to  them  that  a  9caJe  of  ten  cents  per  day 
In  advance  of  wages  paid,  or  as  near  that  as  possible  to  arrange,  had 
been  agreed  to  by  our  company,  through  me,  to  be  presented  to  your 
organization  for  its  approval.  All  classes  of  employees  other  than  motor- 
men  and  conductors  were  requested  to  staite  the  wages  they  were  paid. 
This  they  did.  We  knew  nothing  whatever  about  this  matter  except 
as  the  men  themselves  stated.  The  firemen  claimed  they  were  receiving 
fifteen  cents  an  hour,  and  were  on  tha;t  statement,  raised  to  sixteen  cents 
an  hour,  the  intention  being  that  they  should  receive  ten  cents  a  day 
more  than  heretofore.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  receiving  $1.50 
for  twelve  hours'  work,  which  would  on  the  scale  as  agreed  to  by  us, 
based  on  their  statement,  increase  their  pay  not  ten  cents  per  day,  but 
forty-two  cents  per  day.  We  submit  in  all  seriousness  that  no  member 
of  the  committee,  neither  the  firemen  themselves,  understood  there  was 
to  be  any  such  raise  as  this,  and  we  are  acting  in  good  faith  in  our  willing- 
ness to  do  in  spirit  and  in  letter  absolutely  what  we  proposed;  namely, 
raise  the  wages  of  this  class  of  employees  ten  cents  a  day." 

It  should  be  added  here  that  a  week  after  the  strike  occurred 
the  company  offered  to  recede  from  their  position  and  concede 
11.92  with  back  pay  to  the  firemen.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
question  of  firemen's  wages  had  become  but  a  minor  one  in  the 
conflict. 

The  conference  of  September  3d. resulted  in  the  drafting  of 
an  agreement  by  a  committee  of  six,  three  from  each  side,  as 
follows: 

The  company  will  continue  to  treat  with  any  committee  of  Its  employees 
representing  organized  labor  when  they  desire  to  be  heard  in  relation  to 
any  grievance. 

Any  man  discharged  or  suspended  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
general  manager  and  from  him  to  the  executive  committee,  and  to  have 
a  hearing  by  that  committee.  The  men  are  to  be  paid  for  time  lost  when 
they  have  been  suspended  or  discharged  and  found  not  guilty. 

The  motormen  and  conductors  shall  be  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
association,  but  on  or  before  January  1,  1903,  shall  form  an  association-, 
composed  exclusively  of  Hudson  Valley  employees.  ' 

There  wiU  be  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  employees  on  account 
of  the  present  strike. 
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The  wa^es  of  conductors  and  motormen  shall  be  16  cento  an  hour;  those 
who  have  worked  for  the  company  two  years  consecutively,  18%  cents 
an  hour;  Interurban  conductors  and  motormen  are  to  be  paid  25  cents  per 
day  extra  for  inspecting  cars,  unless  they  are  being  paid  18%  cents  an 
hour,  when  they  are  to  be  paid  15  cents  per  day  for  such  service;  engineersy 
pitmen  and  steamfitters  to  have  present  wages;  blacksmiths,  $1.85;  battery 
men,  16  cents  an  hour;  machinists  21  cents;  bammen  and  pitmen's  helpers, 
16  cents;  laborers,  15  cents;  all  time  spent  on  cars  to  be  paid  for,  whether 
moving  or  not.  Firemen  shall  be  paid  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  them  before  October  1.  the  amount  to  be  what  it  was  intended  they 
should  receive  under  the  contract  of  May  16,  and  in  case  such  sum  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  the  eaime  shall  be  determined  by  David  Hall,  Charles  Hart- 
man  and  Timothy  Sweeney. 

The  oldest  men  to  be  given  the  preference  of  runs  so  far  as  practicable. 

No  proposition  for  a  strike  shall  be  acted  upon  by  any  division  at  the 
same  meeting  at  which  it  was  introduced,  but  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
shall  elapse  before  such  proposition  shall  be  acted  upon,  and  if  a  strike 
is  ordered  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  six  days  have  elapsed  after  notice 
to  the  company.  The  agreement  is  to  be  binding  for  one  year,  except 
the  wage  schedule,  which  is  binding  to  July  1,  1906. 

In  the  case  of  Howard  Osgood,  it  is  agreed  that  he  Is  to  appear  before 
the  executive  committee  Monday  morning,  Septeml>er  8,  at  Waterford, 
and  shall  be  given  an  impartial  hearing.  In  case  their  decision  is  not 
satisfactory  to  Osgood,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitrators, 
selected  in  the  usual  manner,  who  shall  meet  within  twenty-four  hours, 
their  determination  to  be  final. 

This  proposed  agreement  differed  in  substance  from  that  of 
May  previous  only  as  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  union,  fire- 
men's wages,  delay  in  declaring  strike  and  Osgood's  case.  A 
copy  was  signed  for  the  railway  company  at  the  conference  but 
when  presented  later  to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  it  was  rejected 
by  them,  the  motormen  and  conductors  being  insistent  upon  a 
wage  rate  of  20  cents  an  hour. 

The  company  now  undertook  to  operate  with  non-union  men. 
On  September  13th  the  first  car  was  run,  guarded  by  special  dep- 
uties and  without  passengers,  and  from  that  time  on  cars  simi- 
larly guarded  were  run  at  intervals  on  some  of  the  lines.  The 
attempt  to  resume  traffic  was  immediately  followed  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  destruction  of  property,  and  rioting. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  company  for  protection,  deputies  were 
sworn  in  by  the  sheriffs  of  Saratoga,  Warren  and  Washington 
counties,  and  on  September  17  and  18  three  local  companies  of 
the  state  militia  were  called  out. 
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On  September  18th  Commissioner  of  Labor  McMackin  and  Mr. 
$5tark  visited  Gleni^  Falls  in  a  second  effort  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment. A  conference  with  the  committee  from  the  union  and 
the  Glens  Falls  trades  assembly  resulted  in  an  offer  by  the  com- 
mittee to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  three  issues  to  be  decided 
"being:  (1)  the  reinstatement  of  Osgood;  (2)  an  advance  in  wages 
for  motormen  and  conductors  to  20  cents  per  hour;  and  (3)  the 
formation  of  a  separate  union.  This  proposition  was  the  same 
day  presented  to  the  president  and  counsel  of  the  company  by 
Commissioner  McMackin,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stark,  only  to  be 
•emphatically  rejected  by  the  railway's  two  representatives. 
The  following  statement  with  reference  to  this  refusal  of  arbi- 
tration was  made  by  the  general  manager  of  the  company  on 
the  19th: 

"On  Sunday  immediately  follawing  the  strike,  Mr.  Oolvin  and  a  com- 
TOittee  af  the  men  consisting  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Murray, 
■agreed  that  the  men  would  go  back  to  work  Monday  morning  and  that  the 
•question  of  the  discharge  of  Osgood  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
This  was  refused  by  the  men,  stating  that  Osgood  must  be  reinstated  first. 
"In  the  agreement  which  was  drawn  Wednesday  following  the  strike, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  CJolvin  as  president  and  Mr.  O'Connor  as  secretary, 
•were  two  clauses,  one  providing  for  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  Osgood 
•and  the  other  arbitrating  the  question  of  the  firemen's  wages  and  select- 
ing the  three  men  from  the  union  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  as 
rarbitrators.    Finally  on  the  second  Sunday  succeeding  the  strike  the  com- 
pany offered  to  pay  the  sum  which  the  men  claimed  was  due  the  firemen, 
including  back  pay,  and  In  the  future  the  rate  which  they  claimed  the 
-contract  gave  them,  thus  receding  from  tlie  position  it  had  taken  with 
u'egard  to  the  firemen's  wages  and  giving  the  men  just  what  they  claimed. 
"Having  first  submitted  and  requested  arbitration,  and  as  will  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Colvin's  letter  of  August  16,  offering  to  arbitrate  any  question 
that  might  come  in  dispute  between  the  company  and  the  men,  and  the 
men  having  refused  to  consider  anything  except  their  dictation  and  mak- 
iing  additional  complaints  as  fast  as  they  had  their  way,  and  having  kept 
that  up  until  this  company  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  bringing  men  here 
to  operate  its  road,  we  cannot  and  will  not  recede  from  the  position  taken 
in  my  first  statement  to  the  public.    We  shall  operate  the  road  as  best  we 
•can  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statement  issued  by  me  Monday 
night." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  statement  was  published  the 
♦company  secured  from  Supreme  Court  Justice  Houghton  at 
Saratoga  a  temi>orary  injunction  restraining  the  strikers  from 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  motormen,  conductors  and 
•others  who  had  taken  their  places,  forbidding  them  to  picket 
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the  lines  and  property  of  the  company  and  calling  upon  them  to 
deliver  up  the  keys,  badges  and  other  insignia  of  thrfir  former 
positions.  This  had  little  effect,  however,  upon  the  disturbances 
incident  to  the  struggle  over  the  operation  of  the  road,  and  on* 
October  7th  Governor  Odell  ordered  out  the  entire  Second  Regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard.  This  action  was  taken  after  a 
conference  between  Sheriff  Gill  of  Warren  County,  the  railway 
officials,  the  trustees  of  Glens  Falls  and  Major  Davis  of  the 
Second  Battalion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  sheriff  tele- 
phoned to  the  Governor  for  more  troops.  After  sending 
Colonel  Lloyd  to  Glens  Falls  anS  receiving  from  him  a  verbal 
report  by  telephone,  the  governor  issued  the  call  for  the 
regiment. 

The  next  important  development  in  the  controversy  was  an 
attempt  at  arbitration.  A  number  of  conferences  begun  Friday, 
October  17,  in  which  several  prominent  citizens  of  Glens  Falls  rb^ 
well  as'  representatives  of  the  parties  participated,  finally 
resulted  in  the  following  agreement: 

This  agreement,  made  this  20th  day  of  October,  1902,  between  A.  B. 
CJolvln,  representing  the  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Company,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  Daniel  L,.  DUwoi-th,  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  late,  or  striking 
employees  of  the  said  EDudson  Valley  Railway  GomxMmy,  Is  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

"The  parties  of  this  agreement  hereby  agree  to  submit  all  questions,  ot 
every  kind,  character  and  description,  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  to  be 
appointed  as  foUows: 

The  said  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Company  by  Its  president,  A.  B. 
Colvin,  shall. appoint  one  member  of  said  boajxl  of  arbitrators,  and  DanieL 
L.  Dilworth,  representing  the  said  late  employees  of  said  railway,  shall 
appoint  one  member  of  said  board,  and  the  two  mem.bers  so  apx)ointed: 
shall  appoint  the  third  member  of  saJd  board,  If  necessary  to  reach  a 
conclusion,  should  said  members  fall  to  agree  on  any  point  or  points. 
They,  the  said  board,  shall  meet  at  1  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  October  2l8t,  hear- 
all  qusstions  In  dispute,  and  properly  brought  before  them.  After  hear- 
ing, the  commission  shall  at  the  earliest  time,  not  later  than  noon,  October 
22d,  render  their  conclusions  and  findings  in  writing,  and  such  findings 
shall  be  final  and  absolute,  and  binding  on  the  parties  to  this  Instrument." 
(Signed)  A.  B.  COLVIN. 

For  Hudson  Vulley  Bailicay  Company, 
DANIEL  J.  DILWORTH." 

A  postscript  reads:  "I  hereby  approve  the  above  on  behalf  of  OentraL 
Trades  Assembly  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  O'NIBL." 
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Mr.  B.  S.  Josseljn,  general  manager  of  the  railway,  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Sheehan,  a  member  of  the  Albany  street  railway  em- 
ployees' union,  were  named  as  arbitrators.  But  an  informal 
•conference  between  the  two,  preliminary  to  the  first .  formal 
meeting,  at  once  developed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
«cope  of  the  arbitration.  Mr.  Sheehan  stated  that  his  under- 
standing was  that  the  men  on  strike  were  to  be  reemployed  and 
that  the  arbitrators  had  simply  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
«hould  return  to  decide.  Mr.  Josselyn  maintained  that  the 
question  of  the  strikers  being  reemployed  was  the  first  one  for 
th«  arbitrators  to  settle.  When  the  formal  meeting  convened 
the  same  question  immediately  came  up  again,  and  upon  Mr. 
Josselyn's  insisting  that  his  view  was  correct,  Mr.  Sheehan 
refused  to  accept  it  and  withdrew,  which  abruptly  terminated 
the  arbitration  proceedings.  Business  men  of  Glens  Falls  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  and  on  the  following  day  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  appointment  of  new  arbitrators  from  a  list 
of  twenty-five  prepared  by  themselves.  The  president  of  the 
company  signified  his  acquiescence Mn  this  plan,  but  the  propo- 
sition was  not  accepted  by  the  men. 

The  end  of  the  strike  was  finally  brought  about  through  com- 
promise propositions  offered  by  the  men.  On  November  1st  a 
committee  called  upon  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  and  after  consultation  suggested  terms  of  settle- 
ment which  with  some  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  rail- 
way officials.  On  the  next  day  these  terms  were  accepted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  striking  employees,  who  returned  to  work 
on  Monday,  November  3d,  the  military  being  withdrawn  the  same 
<iay.  No  contract  was  signed  by  the  parties,  but  the  terms  of 
settlement,  as  summarized  in  press  dispatches,  were  as  followjs: 

Motormen  and  conductors  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
less  than  two  years  will  receive  an  increase  of  wages  from  16  cents 
to  17  cents  an  hour,  and  those  who  have  been  employed  over  two 
years  wiU  be  advanced  from  18%  cents  to  19  cents  an  hour. 

The  inspection  of  cars  on  the  Waterford  division,  which  has  heretofore 
been  done  by  the  motorman,  wiU  hereafter  be  done  at  night  by  men  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  The  motormen  on  that  divierton  will  therefore 
not  leceive  the  amount  heretofore  paid  for  that  service.  The  men 
•employed  lees  than  two  years  have  received  25  cents  a  day  and  those  over 
two  years  15  cents  a  day  for  such  inspection. 
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All.  the  old  employees  will  be  taken  back  except  those  against  whouk 
Indictments  have  been  found,  and  they  will  be  re-employed  if  acquitted  of 
the  charges  against  them.  All  will  receive  their  old  positions.  The  meib 
who  deserted  the  union  and  went  back  to  work  will  be  retained  in  the 
employ  of  the  comi>any. 

The  Hudson  Valley  men  will  sever  their  relations  with  the  Albany  and! 
Tpoy  union,  and  organize  a  division  of  their  own.  The  company  refuse- 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  organization;  reserving  the  right  to* 
employ  and  discharge  whom  they  please,  but  will  not  discriminate  against 
union  or  non-union  men. 

The  case  of  Osgood,  who  was  discharged  on  account  of  a  collision  on 
the  Waterford  division,  remains  as  it  stood  originally.  General  Manager 
Josselyn  will  give  Osgood  a  hearing  and  repoi't  his  findings. 

Hereafter  all  grievances  will  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  general 
manager. 

The  net  result  of  the  strike  was,  therefore,  an  advance  of  five 
or  ten  cents  per  day  in  wages  and  the  separation  of  the  em- 
ployees from  the  Troy  union  to  form  a  local  organization.  The 
struggle  is  said  to  have  cost  the  company  nearly  |200,000,  the 
employees  lost  over  10,000  day's  work,  the  three  counties  con- 
cerned incurred  an  expense  of  about  |50,000  for  military  protec- 
tion, and  Glens  Falls  trades  people  suffered  heavily.  Several 
persons  were  indicted  for  riotinp^,  two  of  whom  prior  to  Decem- 
ber had  been  convicted  and  committed  to  jail  for  300  and  150 
days  respectively  in  default  of  fines. 

Finally,  Howard  Osgood,  whose  discharge  precipitated  the 
strike,  was  given  a  hearing  on  November  22d  and  two  days  later 
was  reinstated  in  the  service,  the  general  manager  ruling  that 
he  had  been,  unjustly  discharged. 

New  York  City  Plasterers. 

When  the  Manhattan  Borough  Operative  Plasterers'  Society 
(local  No.  25  of  the  International  Association)  formulated  its 
successful  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  |4.50  to  |5 
per  day  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  adopted  a  new  set  of  by- 
laws governing  trade  matters.  These  regulations,  which  were 
subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  headed  "  Instructions 
for  Foremen  Plasterers  and  Information  for  Employers,"  con- 
tained several  provisions  the  enforcement  of  which  later  in  the 
year  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Employing  Plaster- 
ers' Association  and  eventually  precipitated  a  general  lockout 
of  the  latter's  employees.     The  particular  sections  to  which 
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objection  was  made  were  embodied  in  Ave  of  the  six  articles 
that  comprised  the  trade  rules,  and  were  as  follows: 

**  Foremen. 

"Section  1.  Any  member  desiring  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  must 
not  he  lees  than  six  months  in  good  standing  in  this  society.  He  shall 
see  that  all  men  working  under  him  are  in  good  standing  in  this  tstociety. 

**§  2.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Should  the  employer  hire  a  non-member  and  send  him  to 
said  foreman  he  (the  foreman)  must  report  the  fact  ta  this  society  op  the 
first  Tuesday  or  Thursday  evening.  Should  he  fail  to  do  thds,  he  immedi- 
ately becomes  responsible  to  this  society  for  the  initiation  fee  of  said  non- 
member. 

**§  3.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  plans  and  specifications  are  not  on  the  building,  he 
fthe  foreman"!  must  inform  the  delegate  of  this  society  where  they  can 
be  seen.    *    *    ♦  i 

"§  4.  Any  foreman  insisting  on  rushing  the  men  or  bringing  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  or  failing  to  do  his  duty  as  herein  prescribed,  on  charges  being 
preferred  against  him,  the  delegate  shall  suspend  him,  and  he  shall  remain 
suspended  until  tried  on  said  charges.  Should  he  be  fouhd  guilty,  he 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  the  sum  of  $50,  or  he  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized as  a  foreman  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  option  of  this  society, 
and  for  the  second  offence  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  and  never 
again  be  recognized  as  a  foreman  by  this  society. 

"§  5.  Any  foreman  who  shall  injure  his  fellow  members  in  the  eyes  of 
his  employers,  for  a  refusal  to  violate  the  laws,  or  for  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  this  society,  when  found  guilty,  he  shall  never  again 
be  recognized  as  a  foreman  by  this  society. 

*'Seale  of  Work. 

''Section  1.  In  tenement  houses  where  there  are  ten  rooms  and  a  lobby 
or  hallway  to  each  floor  or  flat  the  time  for  scratch  coating  rooms  and 
hallway  on  said  flat  or  floor  shall  be  two  days,  or  one  day  each  for  two 
men. 

**§  2.  The  time  for  browning  in  said  tenement  houses  for  ten  rooms 
and  hallway  shall  be  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

**§  3.  In  browning  where  there  are  extra  rooms  or  extra  closets,  there 
shall  be  extra  proportionate  time  allowed. 

"§  4.  The  time  for  hard  finishing  ten  rooms  and  hallway  in  tenement 
houses  shall  be  six  daj-s,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

**§  5.  For  cornicing  and  finishing  ceilings  in  tenement  houses,  the  time  for 
each  room,  with  four  angle  and  two  break  miters,  done  with  a  common 
mould  about  seven  Inches  projection,  shall  be  one  day,  or  one-half  day 
each  for  two  men.  When  there  is  a  square  panel  the  time  shall  be  one 
and  one-half  days,  or  three-quarters  of  a  day  each  for  two  men.  If  a 
cove  mould  Is  used  tlie  same  time  to  be  observed  as  above. 

*' Character  of  Work. 
"Section  9.  When  any   iH)rtion  of  a  building  is  reserved  for  a  special 
character  of  ornamental  dtn-oratlons,   it  shall  be  permissible  to  submit 
estimates  for  same;  said  estimate  for  the  said  reserved  portion  must  in- 
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elude  all  parts  of  plastering,  plain  and  deoorative.  Mouldings  to  be  run  in 
place;  and  it  shall  be  done  by  the  contractor  for  the  same;  no  sub-letting 
will  be  allowed.  On  completed  new  buildings  oast  mouldings  may  be 
stuck  on  all  parts  that  were  preyiously  moulded  in  place. 

"Imiported  models  or  ca«rtings  Bhall  not  be  handled  by  members  of  the 
O.  P.  S. 

**Rul€8  of  Work. 

"Section  1.  AJl  plain  plastering  in  the  building  shall  be  executed  by 
nourshop  hand  plasterers.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  members  who  are 
competent  in  aU  branches  of  the  trade. 

"§  6.  Time  allowance  above  the  twelfth  story  when  Aerator  serrice  is 
not  furnished. 

"§  10.  On  being  laid  off  or  sent  to  another  job,  members  shall  receive 
thirty  minutes  before  noon  time  im  order  to  clean  and  pacic  their  tools. 

"Country  Work, 

"Section  1.  On  country  Jobs,  city  hours  and  wages  shall  be  enforced  and 
city  wages  paid  to  and  from  Job;  board  and  traveling  expenses  also  to  be 
paid. 

"§  2.  Extra  time  shall  be  paid  at  the  proportionate  rate  of  city  wages. 
Permission  given  to  employers  to  employ  on  country  work  one-half  local 
union  men  at  local  union  rates. 

"This  section  applies  only  to  any  locality  where  theie  is  a  local  union 
of  the  Operative  Plasterers  International  Association  having  jurisdictioii. 

"On  all  other  country  jobs  none  but  members  of  the  O.  P.  S.  shaU  be 
employed." 

The  dispute  that  culminated  in  the  lockout  occurred  on  a  new 
hotel  building  on  which  a  member  of  the  Employing  Plasterers' 
AssxKiiation  had  been  awarded  a  contract  to  do  the  plain  and 
ornamental  plastering.  He  had  sub-let  the  decorative  work, 
and  to  this  the  union  had  taken  exception.  The  trouble  arose 
primarily  over  the  union's  interpretation  of  section  9  of  its  rules 
relating  to  the  "  character  of  work."  Its  construction  of  this 
provision  was  that  when  an  employer  contracted  to  do  all 
the  plaster  work,  plain  and  decorative,  he  should  have  the 
whole  of  it  performed  by  his  own  journeymen  instead  of  sub- 
letting it  to  other  contractors,  who  invariably  engaged  a  new 
force  of  workmen  to  complete  the  job,  thtis  depriving  those  who 
had  done  the  plain  plastering — ^the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
work — of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  ornamental  portion,  the 
labor  on  which  is  not  so  arduous,  the  union  contending  that  its 
members  were  competent  to  do  both.  The  organization  claimed 
that  in  nearly  all  large  hotel  and  apartment  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  there  are  certain  rooms  reserved  for  a  special  char- 
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acter  of  decorations,  and  this  class  of  work  is  not  generally 
included  in  the  original  contract,  but  is  afterward  specially  pro- 
vided for.  It  therefore  did  not  object  to  a  concern  who  secured 
one  of  these  special  contracts  hiring  men  other  than  those  who 
had  done  the  plain  plastering.  Its  rule  simply  covered  the  case 
of  a  firm  who  had  contracted  to  do  the  entire  job.  The  plaster- 
ers^ society  furthermore  declared  that  the  employers;  evidently 
evinced  a  disposition  to  force  the  men  to  become  specialists,  thus 
increasing  the  labor  of  each  class  irrespective  of  the  quality  of 
work  performed.  If  the  employment  were  divided  as  was  ap- 
parently contemplated,  it  was  asserted,  one  set  of  men  would 
do  the  brown  work,  while  the  other  divisions  would  consist  of 
hard  finishers*,  cornice  hands,  stickers  of  ornaments,  ornament 
casters,  mould  makers,  model  makers,  and  pointers-up,  all  of 
which  now  constitute  a  single  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  took  the  position  that  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society  had  presumed  to  dictate  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  their  business  affairs.  "  To  submit  to  any 
of  these  conditions  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  confront  us," 
the  employing  plasterers  averred,  "would  mean  the  entire  dis- 
organization of  our  business  and  the  turning  over  of  the  direc- 
tion of  our  affairs  to  the  workmen.  The  men  are  attempting 
to  compel  the  plain  plasterers  to  do  the  ornamental  work  and 
the  ornamental  plasterers  to  do  the  plain  work,  and  when  we 
state  that  the  two  trades  are  as  distinct  as  high-class  cabinet- 
making  and  house-framing,  and  the  ability  to  perform  this  work 
is  as  equally  distinct  between  the  workmen  themselves,  we  state 
only  the  naked  truth.  It  is  furthermore  forcing  the  employers . 
to  enter  into  a  business  for  which  many  have  no  desire  or  suflS- 
cient  knowledge  of  and  would  create  a  monopoly  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  stifling  competition  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
Under  their  ruling  of  a  non-existing  law  it  is  impossible  for  the 
employers  to  carry  to  completion  their  present  contracts." 

The  next  important  point  over  which  both  sides  disagreed 
was  in  relation  to  foremen.  While  the  employers  did  not  object 
to  the  former  belonging  to  the  union,  they  were  opposed  to  com- 
pelling them  to  see  that  all  men  in  their  employ  were  in  good 
standing  with  the  society.  They  said  the  delegate  of  the  union 
was  the  proper  person  to  look  after  such  matters  and  it  was 
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not  the  business  of  the  employers  or  their  foremen  to  do  so. 
With  regard  to  the  clause  providing  that  if  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  not  on  a  building  the  foreman  must  inform  the  delegate 
where  they  may  be  seen,  the  employers  announced  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  construction  and  the  materials  used  therein  were 
things  that  concerned  only  those  who  directed  the  work,  and 
that  anything  pertaining  to  plans  and  specifications  was  entirely 
outside  of  the  province  of  the  union.  They  likewise  objected  to 
the  suspension  of  foremen  before  they  were  regularly  tried  on 
charges,  arguing  that  it  opened  the  way  for  a  great  deal  of 
injustice,  because  any  workman  with  a  supposed  grievance  could 
easily  trump  up  a  charge  against  a  foreman  and  thereby  cause 
his  suspension.  It  was  also  set  forth  that  under  this  article 
all  foremen  might  be  intimidated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  properly  represent  their  employers,  who  considered 
that  the  short  hours  of  employment  and  the  high  rate  of  wages 
that  prevailed  required  them  to  insist  upon  every  man  doing  a 
good  day's  work. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  union  to  the  above  objections  was  that 
if  an  employer  agreed  to  engage  none  but  union  help,  it  was 
as  much  to  his'  interest  to  ascertain  if  all  men  on  a  job  were 
members  of  the  society  as  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  latter; 
that  by  not  exercising  sufiieient  care  in  the  employment  of  work- 
men the  employers  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  put  to  annoy- 
ance and  possible  loss'  by  reason  of  a  strike  against  non-union 
help,  and  to  avoid  such  contingency  they  should  either  directly 
or  through  their  foremen  act  in  conjunction  with  the  union  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule.  A  non-unionist,  it  was  stated, 
could  without  difficulty  obtain  a  union  permit  to  work  until  his 
proposition  for  membership  was  acted  upon;  it  would  not  entail 
much  effort  upon  foremen  to  inquire  whether  or  not  a  work- 
man was  a  member  of  the  society,  and  if  he  did  not  prove  to  be 
affiliated  with  it  he  could  soon  apply  for  a  permit  and  begin 
work.  Respecting  the  rule  as  to  the  examination  of  plans  and 
specifications  by  the  delegate,  the  union  urged  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  good  mechanics  to  see  that  work  was  done  according 
to  contract,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  end  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know  the  kind  of  material  stipulated  in  the  speci- 
fications, thus  enabling  them  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  an 
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inferior  article  and  thereby  protecting  an  owner  against  the 
possibility  of  fraudulent  practices.  So.  far  as  the  suspension  of 
foremen  who  persisted  in  rusthing  the  men  was  concerned,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  employees  were  often  overtasked,  and 
botched  work,  as  well  as  an  unsanitary  condition  of  the  build- 
ings, was  the  inevitable  result.  The  union  insisted  upon  con- 
tracts being  performed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  that 
could  not  be  done  when  foremen  were  permitted  to  continue 
to  discharge  men  because  they  could  not  keep  up  a  pace  that 
produced  exhaustion  or  ill-health  and  endangered  life.  Charges 
were  first  submitted  to  a  regular  union  meeting,  the  suspension 
from  the  foremanship  following  if  they  were  declared  cognizable, 
but  the  defendant  foreman  was  allowed  to  do  journey  work  on 
the  job  pending  the  decision  in  his  case  after  an  impartial  trial 
by  his  peers. 

As  to  the  five  sections  under  the  caption  "  Scale  of  work," 
specifying  the  amount  of  labor  that  should  be  done  by  each 
mechanic,  the  union  affirmed  that  under  this  plan  a  thoroughly 
workmanlike  job  could  be  accomplished.  If  the  scale  were 
enlarged  inferior  work  would  ensue.  The  employers  dissented 
to  these  rules,  ^'  as  the  union  has  no  right  to  dictate  how  much 
a  man  shall  do.  In  so  far  as  the  amount  stated,  it  is  more  than 
an  average  man  can  do."  Yet,  observed  the  employers,  there 
were  members  of  the  society  who  could  dp  more  than  that  stipu- 
lated, and  they  should  not  be  deterred  from  doing  it. 

With  reference  to  the  refusal  of  its  members  to  handle  im- 
ported models  or  castings,  the  union  justified  its  attitude  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  endeavoring  to  protect  the  domestic 
trade  against  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap  labor;  that  the 
plans  of  any  special  design  from  the  Old  World  could  be  equally 
as  well  brought  in  and  the  work  executed  here;  that  it  was  of 
the  belief  that  many  of  these  finished  productions  were  under- 
valued when  they  reached  this  country  and  were  passed  through 
upon  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  duty;  that  it  could 
control  the  situation  better  by  declining  to  handle  them  instead 
of  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  constantly  bringing  the 
matter  into  the  courts  for  adjudication.  The  employers  held 
that  the  stand  of  the  union  on  this  question  was  unreasonable^ 
as  it  occasionally  happened  that  a  builder,  or  a  prospective 
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owner  of  a  building,  purchased  especially  desirable  models  or 
castings  executed  by  celebrated  foreign  artists,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  using  them  to  decorate  some  of  the  apartments  in  hi» 
projected  structure  in  this  country.  Consequently  the  union  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  refuse  to  handle  foreign  productions 
bought  under  such  circumstances. 

The  employers  were  opposed  to  section  1  of  the  "  Rules  of 
work"  because  it  infringed  upon  their  rights.  The  union 
desired  it»  retention,  however,  as  it  would  insure  the  employ- 
ment on  buildings  of  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the* 
trade,  and  it  tended  to  prevent  the  hiring  on  that  class  of  work 
of  such  shop  hands  as  were  only  proficient  in  mixing  plaster 
and  pouring  it  into  moulds.  Rule  6,  demanding  time  allowance 
while  going  to  work  on  any  floor  above  the  twelfth  story  of  a 
building  without  elevator  service,  was  objected  to  by  the  em- 
ployers, as  it  did  not  name  the  amount  of  time  required  by  the- 
men  to  make  such  journey.  The  society  claimed  that  this  pro- 
vision was  enacted  because  the  journeymen  who  worked  above 
the  twelfth  floor  were  obliged  by  foremen  to  report  for  duty 
promptly  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  usual  hour  for  the*  commence- 
ment of  work.  This  was  frequently  a  physical  impossibility. 
Instances  were  cited  where  men  who  had  arrived  at  the  first 
floor  of  a  "  skyscraper  "  before  8  o'clock  were  unable  to  reach 
the  upper  stories  within  a  halt  hour  from  the  time  they  begai> 
the  ascent,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stairways  and 
ladders.  Relative  to  rule  10  of  the  same  article  the  employee* 
regarded  that  under  it  they  would  be  put  to  a  disadvantage  in 
the  event. of  their  desire  to  accommodate  an  owner  who  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  special  piece  of  work  done  within  a  brief 
period.  The  union's  position  was  that  the  men  should  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  prepare  to  go  from  one  job  to  another  at 
noon;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  midday 
meal  and  they  should  also  be  given  sufficient  time  to  travel  to 
the  new  job. 

The  rules  aJBfecting  "  country  work "  were  a  source  of  con- 
siderable contention,  the  employers  maintaining  that  city  hours 
and  wages  should  not  prevail  on  contracts  secured  by  them  out- 
side of  the  metropolis.    They  also  objected  to  paying  the  board 
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bills  odf  men  who  were  assigned  to  work  in  out-of-town  places^ 
4ind  particularly  so  where  such  jobs  were  of  a  long  duration. 
"The  union  believed  that  its  members  were  entitled  to  city  con- 
ditions as  to  working  time  and  wages  while  they  were  engaged 
^t  work  in  the  country.  The  workmen  likewise  thought  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  employers  should  provide  for  the  payment  of 
board,  inasmuch  as  during  their  absence  they  had  to  pay  rent 
and  meet  the  living  expenses  of  their  households  in  the  city  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  while  at  home. 

In  the  hope  that  stringent  measures  would  influence  the  work- 
men's society  to  modify  its  rules  to  conform  to  the  employers^ 
ideas  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association,  at  a  meeting  held 
•on  October  18th,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"Whereas,  The  present  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the 
plastering  trade,  brought  about  by  a  constitution  passed  lately  by  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  and 

**  Whereas,  The  Interpretation  of  such  oonstltutioin  being  in  a  state  of 
•chaos,  producing  never-ending  strife,  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  October  21st,  the  wages  and 
rules  prevailing  prior  to  April  1,  1902,  shall  go  into  effect,  until  an  agree- 
ment, satisfactory  to  both  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  and  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  be  signed  by  both  of  the  parties. 

*'  It  has  been  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  reeoluttons  be  sent 
-to  the  Operative  Plasterws'  Society,  Tuesday,  October  21st" 

The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  upon  receipt  of  the  fore- 
going ultimatum,  refused  to  accept  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
•employers,  and  on  October  22d  all  the  work  of  plastering  con- 
trolled by  the  members  of  the  latter's  association  was  shut 
•down,  which  action  directly  involved  1,800  plasterers,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  attached  to  Local  No.  25.  Some  were 
connected  with  another  subordinate  union  in  Manhattan  Bor- 
•ough,  known  as  Local  No.  216,  while  others  were  members  of  the 
Bronx  Borough  branch,  No.  43.  In  addition  to  these  some  800 
plasterers'  laborers  were  affected  by  the  lockout.  Ere  long 
negotiations  were  in  progress  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the 
•dispute,  the  employers  having  announced  that  an  adjustment 
-could  not  be  reached  except  by  arbitration,  and  they  stated  that 
-*'  negotiations  tending  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  these 
vexing  questions  by  such  method  will  be  gladly  welcomed." 

Though  the  journeymen  plasterers'  organization  viewed  with 
favor  the  suggestion  to  submit  the  questions  in  dispute  to  arbi- 
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tration,  it  gave  notice  that  it  could  not  consistently  enter  into 
the  plan  unless  the  employers  withdraw  their  ultimatum  to 
decrease  the  daily  wage  rate  from  f5  to  f4.50.  This  proposi- 
tion was  agreeable  to  the  latter,  and  on  November  4th  the  union 
decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
eight  union  members  (six  from  Local  No.  25  and  one  each  from 
Locals  Nos.  43  and  216)  and  eight  members  of  the  Employing 
Plasterers'  Association.  Provision  was  made  that  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  board  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
an  umpire  was  to  be  selected  to  settle  the  diffei'ences,  his  find- 
ings to  be  binding  upon  both  parties.  Peace  having  been 
restored,  business  in  the  trade  was  resumed  within  a  few  diiys, 
and  the  Committee  of  Sixteen  began  its  consideration  of  the 
various  points  that  had  caused  the  conflict.  Its  labors  were 
completed  on  December  11th,  on  which  date  an  agreement  was 
perfected  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  associa- 
tions. It  is  pleasing  to  relate  that  during  the  five  weeks  that 
the  joint  board  was  in  session  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  call 
in  an  umpire,  all  questions  being  amicably  adjusted  by  the  com- 
mitteemen themselves. 

A  brief  statement  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  sevi^ral 
•disputed  questions  that  led  to  the  lockout  is  presented  in  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs: 

Regarding  section  9,  under  *^  Character  of  work,"  it  was  agreed 
that  where  an  employer  obtains  a  contract  for  the  entire  plaster- 
ing of  a  building  he  is  at  liberty  to  sub-let  either  the  plain  or 
ornamental  work,  but  a  contractor  who  is  awarded  the  reserved 
or  special  parts  is  restrained  from  sub-letting  either  the  plain 
or  decorative  portion,  he  being  required  to  complete  the  whole 
of  that  especial  section  of  the  job. 

A  foreman  cannot  be  suspended  or  taken  from  any  job  until 
his  case  has  been  passed  upon  by  an  arbitration  committee,  ( on- 
sisting  of  five  men  from  each  association.  The  employers  are 
pledged  to  hire  none  but  members  of  the  Operative  Plasterers' 
Society,  and  strikes  are  permissible  against  non-unionists  and 
delinquent  members  of  the  union.  The  clause  relating  to  the 
examination  of  plans  and  specifications  by  the  delegates  was 
waived,  and  in  lieu  of  it  one  was  inserted  which  provides  that 
*'  all  material  used  must  be  the  best  of  its  several  kinds."     To 
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prevent  rushing  by  foremen  there  is  a  stipulation  that  "  all  work 
must  be  done  in  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner." 

The  five  sections,  under  "  Scale  of  work,"  relating  to  thq 
amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  man,  remain  intact. 

Under  "  Rules  of  work  "  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  first 
section,  providing  that  plain  plastering  in  buildings  shall  b3 
executed  by  non-shop  hands,  except  in  cases  where  shop  plaster- 
ers are  proficient  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Time  allowance 
of  ten  minutes  is  to  be  accorded  to  workmen  who  may  be 
employed  above  the  twelfth  story  of  a  building  without  elevator 
service.  Suitable  time  is  to  be  granted  to  members  going  from 
one  job  to  another  during  the  noon  hour.  • 

City  hours  and  wages  are  to  prevail  on  country  work,  and  on 
out-of-town  jobs  lasting  less  than  two  weeks  the  men  are  to  be 
allowed  expenses  for  board. 

The  clause  relative  to  the  handling  of  imported  models  or  cast- 
ings was  not  included  in  the  agreement. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee 
the  employers'  representatives  agreed  that  all  members  of  their 
association  would  raise  the  rate  of  pay  to  $5.50  per  day  on  July 
1,1903.  . 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  agreement: 

ARTICLE  I. 
Wages  and  Hours. 

Section  1.  The  dally  wages  to  be  $5  until  July  1,  1903;  on  and  after 
July  1,  1903,  daily  wages  to  be  $5.50. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  worl^;  commencing  at  8  A.  m.  until 
12  M.,  and  from  1  p.  m,  to  5  p.  m.  for  first  five  days;  Saturday  from  8  a.  m. 
until  12  M.  Under  no  circumstances  can  any  work  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  8  A.  m.  and  12  m.  and  6  p.  m.  on  Saturday — also  New  Year's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Elec- 
tion Day,  Thanlcsgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

This  section  shall  not  conflict  with  section  5. 

§  2.  When  any  of  the  aforesaid  holidays  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  follow- 
ing day  will  be  observed  as  a  holiday. 

§  3.  No  subbing  or  part  payment  of  wages  shall  be  permissible.  Any 
member  found  doing  so  will  be  treated  as  working  under  wages.  All 
members  to  receive  their  wages  in  legal  tender. 

§  4.  All  overtime  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time. 

§  5.  When  repairs  or  alterations  are  necessary  in  rooms,  halls  or  shafts 
of  oflace  buildings,  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  complete  said  repairs  or 
alterations  within   the  prescribed   working  hours   and   without   causing 
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Inconyenience  to  tenants  in  said  office  or  building,  under  such  clrcum- 
8l»Jices  it  shall  be  permissible  to  worls  on  holidays.  This  is  agreed  ta 
tn  order  that  tenants  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  office  or 
other  parts  of  building  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

§  6.  Work  done  on  Sunday  and  on  holidays  shall  be  considered  as  orer- 
time  and  paid  ^s  such. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Apprentices. 

All  apprentices  taJsen  to  learn  plastering  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  O.  P.  S.  governing  the  conditions.  Subject  to  the  ai^roval 
of  the  Arbitration  Ck>mmittee,  present  conditions  shall  not  be  curtailed. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Scale  op  Wobk. 

Section  1.  In  tenement  houses  where  there  are  ten  rooms  and  a  lobby 
or  hallway  to  each  floor  or  flat,  the  time  for  scratch  coating  rooms  and 
hallway  on  said  flat  or  floor  shall  be  two  days,  or  one  day  each  for  two 
men. 

§  2.  The  time  for  browning  in  said  tenement  houses  for  ten  rooms  and 
hallway  shall  be  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

§  3.  In  browning  where  there  are  extra  rooms  or  extra  closets,  there 
shall  be  extra  proportionate  time  allowed. 

§  4.  The  time  for  hard  finishing  ten  rooms  and  hallways  in  tenement 
houses  shall  be  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

§  5.  For  cornicing  find  finishing  tops  of  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  the 
time  for  each  room,  with  four  angle  and  two  break  mitres,  done  with  a 
common  mould,  about  seven  inches  projection,  shall  be  one  day,  or  one-half 
day  each  for  two  men.  Where  there  is  a  square  panel  the  time  shall  be 
one  and  one-half  days,  or  three-quarters  of  a  day  each  for  two  men. 

§  6.  If  the  moulds  are  extra  large,  or  extra  members  cfc  quarter  circles 
In  panels,  or  extra  panels  on  the  ceiling,  there  must  be  extra  proportionate 
time  allowed. 

§  7.  In  the  larger  tenement  houses,  called  apartment  houses,  where 
there  are  large  front  and  back  rooms  of  about  13  x  16  feet,  and  the  com- 
mon cornice  mould  is  about  ten  inches  in  projection,  the  time  for  cornicing 
such  a  room,  with  four  angle  and  two  break  mitres  In  it,  shall  be  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  each  for  two  men,  and  when  there  is  a  square  panel  in 
each  room  the  time  shall  be  one  day  each  for  two  men. 

§  8.  In  small  rooms,  where  there  are  only  four  mitres  where  a  conunoa 
mould  of  six  or  seven  inches  is  used,  two  men  shall  cornice  three  and 
finish  ceilings  and  tops  of  walls  of  said  rooms  In  one  day. 

Coving  in  above  class  of  buildings  to  come  under  the  head  of  cornicing. 

§  9.  In  private  houses,  known  as  speculation  and  such  like,  all  cornicing 
and  paneling  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  large  and  small  rooms 
In  apartment  houses,  and  if  the  parlors  in  said  private  houses  are  larger 
than  the  ordinary  13x16  feet  parlors  of  apartment  houses,  or  the  moulds 
larger  or  more  difficult  to  work,  or  more  paneling  on  the  ceiling,  there 
must  be  extra  proportionate  time  allowed. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
Character  op  Work. 

Section  1.  All  plastering  on  lath  shall  be  known  as  three-coat  work, 
scratch  coat,  brown  coat  and  hard  finish.  All  scratch  coats  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  browned.  On  fireproof  or  brick  it  shall  be 
two  coats,  brown  coat  and  hard  finish.  All  plaster  plates  to  be  browned 
with  gauged  mortar  or  patent  material  and  finished. 

§  2.  When  patent  cement  is  used  for  scratch  coat  it  must  be  on  eight 
hours  before  brown  coat  is  put  on. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  permissible  to  lay  off  work  on  alteration  and  repair 
Jobs  when  not  calling  for  more  than  half  the  alterations.  When  lald-off 
work  is  permissible,  it  shall  be  done  with  gauged  mortar  or  patent  plaster. 

§  4.  All  work  must  be  done  in  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner.  All 
employers  shall  furnish  screed  rods,  darbies,  cornice  rods,  feather  edges 
And  all  facilities  necessary.  And  on  all  Jobs  where  scaffolds  are  erected 
in  rooms,  all  mortar  boards,  when  it  Is  feasible,  shall  be  put  on  scaffolds. 
In  no  case  shall  moulding  or  coves  be  run,  unless  by  a  regular  mould  and 
run  on  rods. 

Members  of  the  O.  P.  S.  when  browning  shall  have  the  right  of  raising 
the  mortar  board  to  the  height  of  ten  Inches  from  scaffold. 

§  5.  All  material  must  be  the  best  of  its  several  kinds. 

f  6.  All  columns,  before  being  browned,  shall  have  rings  of  the  proper 
•dimensions. 

f  7.  In  permanently  established  or  occupied  dwellings  a  changed  char- 
ju!ter  of  decoration  shall  be  permissible  of  completion  as  desired. 

§  8.  When  any  portion  of  a  building  is  reserved  for  any  character  of 
ornamental  decoration,  it  shall  be  permissible  to  submit  estimates  for 
«ame.  Said  estimates  for  the  said  reserved  portion  must  include  all  parts 
of  plastering,  plain  and  decorative  mouldings  to  be  run  in  place,  and  it 
shall  be  done  by  the  contractor  for  the  same. 

When  any  member  of  the  £.  P.  A.  obtains  a  contract  for  the  entire 
Mastering  of  a.  new  building  or  buildings  he  E^aJl  have  the  right  to  sublet 
the  plain  plastering,  except  the  said  plain  plastering  contained  in  the 
neserved  and  special  parts,  which  said  reserved  and  special  parts  shall  be 
completed  by  the  contractor  for  the  same. 

§  9.  It  shall  be  permissible  for  the  employing  plain  plasterer  to  sublet 
all  ornamental  work  in  his  general  contract. 

§  10.  Section  6  shall  apply  to  all  plain  columns,  whether  done  in  cement 
or  other  material. 

§  11.  Where  waterproof  paint  is  substituted  for  furring  the  walls 
covered  by  said  paint  shall  be  scratched  and  allowed  to  dry  before  brown 
coat  is  applied  or  gauged. 

f  12.  In  prepaiing  for  tile,  the  best  material  shall  be  used. 

f  13.  We  agree  to  work  on  all  scaffolds  erected  by  union  labor. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Rules  of  Work. 
Section  1.  All  plain  plastering  in  the  buildings  shall  be  executed  by  non- 
shophand  plasterers.    This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  members  who  are  com- 
petent In  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
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§  2.  All  interior  and  exterior  plastering,  whether  of  patent  or  other 
material,  when  done  in  and  by  the  usual  methods  of  plastering,  shall  be 
claimed  and  done  by  the  members  of  the  O.  P.  S. 

§  3.  All  interior  cement  work  above  the  floor  line  shall  be  done  by 
plasterers,  members  O.  P.  S. 

§  4.  When  possible  all  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  include  the  placing  of 
plaster  plates  and  metallic  preparations  for  plastering  in  the  plasterers* 
specifications. 

§  5.  Any  employer  taking  a  job  and  failing  to  complete  the  same,  the 
completion  of  said  job  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee for  settlement  to  the  best  interest  of  the  trade. 

§  6.  None  buit  members  in  good  standing  in  the  O.  P.  S.  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  work  at  the  trade  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  above  society. 

§  7.  Time  allowance  of  ten  minutes  allowed  above  the  twelfth  story 
w.hen  elevator  service  is  not  furnished. 

§  8.  When  strikes  are  permissible: 

PMrst. — For  non-payment  of  wages  on  pay  day. 

Second. — Against  non  or  delinquent  members. 

Third. — These  articles  of  agreement  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
sympathetic  action  for  other  trades. 

§  9.  All  members  shall  receive  their  wages  once  a  week.  The  week 
shall  end  on  Friday  at  5  p.  m.  Pay  day  shall  be  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday from  8  A.  M.  until  12  M.,  or  any  employer  may  pay  Friday  up  to 
Friday  night,  and  w^hen  his  pay  day  is  on  tYiday  it  shall  remain  so  per- 
manently until  he  changes  it  to  Saturday,  and  no  employer  will  be  allowed 
to  pay  Friday  one  week  and  the  following  week  on  Saturday. 

§  10.  Any  member  being  discharged  and  members  being  laid  off  at  the 
completion  of  job  shall  receive  their  pay  at  once. 

§  11.  On  being  laid  off  members  shall  receive  fifteen  minutes  notice  in 
order  to  clean  and  pack  their  tools.  Suitable  time  shall  be  allowed  for 
members  going  from  one  job  to  another  in  the  hour  between  12  m.  and 
1  p.  M. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Country  Work. 

Section  1.  On  country  jobs  city  hours  and  wages  shall  be  enforced  and 
city  wages  paid  to  and  from  job;  traveling  expenses  also  to  be  paid. 

§  2.  On  percentage  jobs  or  jobs  lasting  less  than  two  weeks,  board 
shall  be  added  to  the  above. 

§  3.  In  no  case  shall  a  member's  employment  be  contingent  on  joining 
an  outside  local. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  permissible  for  meiabers  of  the  E.  P.  A.  to  hire  one- 
half  local  men  at  local  union  rates. 

• 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  A  committee  of  five  men  from  each  Association  shall  con- 
stitute an  Arbitration  Committee,  to  whom  all  grievances  shall  be  referred^ 
and  they  shall  be  vested  with  full  power  to  act.  In  case  of  dispute  they 
shall  have  the  power  to  call  in  a  disinterested  party,  who  shall  act  &% 
umpire,  who  must  be  acceptable  to  each  of  them;  then  lay  the  grievance 
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fairly  before  him.  His  decision  must  be  binding  on  both  societies.  This 
committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  or  chairman  of 
either  society. 

§  2.  Charges  brought  against  a  member  of  either  association  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Arbitrajtion  Committee  and  settled. 

§  3.  The  O.  P.  S.  shall  not  order  a  strike  against  the  members  of  the 
E.  P.  A.,  collectively  or  indiyidually,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  O.  P. 
S.  leave  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  E.  P.  A.  until  the  matter  In  dis- 
pute Is  brought  before  the  Arbitration  Committee  for  settlement. 

§  4.  No  foreman  in  the  employ  of  a  member  of  the  E.  P.  A.  shall  be 
suspended  or  taken  from  any  job  of  a  member  of  the  E.  P.  A.  until  his. 
case  has  been  submitted  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  and  their  decision 
rendered. 

§  5.  No  member  of  the  O.  P.  S.  shall  work  for  any  employer  who  does 
not  comply  wtth  these  Articles  of  Agreement,  entered  into  between  the 
Employing  Plasterers*  Association  and  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  E.  P  A.  employ 
any  person  who  is  not  in  good  standing  in  the  O.  P.  S.  ot  the  City  of 
New  York. 

§  6.  Should  a  member  of  the  E.  P.  A.  do  work  for  any  corporation,, 
owner,  builder,  si>eculator  or  others,  by  contract  or  day*s  work,  and  not 
be  paid  in  full,  the  claim  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee for  investigation  and  adjustment 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  Any  employer  doing  work  for  an  architect,  owner,  builder,, 
contractor  or  decorator  who  is  living  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  Locals  25,  43- 
and  210  shall  comply  with  this  agreement. 

§  2.  Where  an  employer  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  O.  P.  S.  and  the  E.  P.  A.,  the  E.  P.  A.  will  assist  the  O.  P.  S.. 
in  every  manner  possible  tq  compel  such  employers  to  sign  said  agreement. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  All  panel  ceilings  and  walls  of  an  intricate  design  shall  be 
done  in  the  most  practical  manner  and  shall  be  placed  on  a  finished  plaster  i 
surface.     Mouldings  of  2%  inches  in  width  or  less,  if  enriched,  allowed 
to  be  stuck  on  a  finished  plaster  surface. 

§  2.  Should  any  article  contained  in  this  agreement  conflict  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  trade,  supplementary  articles  shall  be  substituted 
to  meet  the  requirments  of  the  conditions  not  provided  for. 

§  3.  Three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  a  committee 
shall  be  appointe<l  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement  to  confer  as  to  the 
advisability  of  renewing  or  revising  this  agreement. 

New  York  City  Piano  and  Organ  Workers. 
In  July,  1901,  the  Piano  and  Orpan  Workers'  International 
Union  of  America  seleeted  the  fall  of  1902  as  a  propitious  time- 
to   seek   the   nine-hour   working  day   for   the  members   of   its 
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branches  in  Greater  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  matter  was  dia- 
cussed  by  the  various  local  unions  in  that  city,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  daily  labor  hours  from 
ten  to  nine  and  an  increase  of  wages,  besides  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime  employment  and  double  price  for  work  performed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  It  was  also  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  the 
trade.  The  joint  executive  board  of  the  various  subordinate 
organizations  was  charged  with  the  task  of  embodying  these 
propositions  in  a  circular  and  submitting  them  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  pianos  and  organs.  This  wa^  done  on  the  17th  of 
last  September,  and  the  date  set  for  the  new  rules  to  go  into 
effect  was  the  22d  of  that  month.  Upon  receipt  of  the  circular 
letter  the  New  York  Piano  Manufacturers'  Association,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  best  known  establishments,  held  a  meeting  and 
agreed  to  concede  the  nine-hour  day.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
resolved  not  to  accede  to  the  unions'  demand  to  pay  the  work- 
men time-and-a-half  for  overtime  and  double  price  for  Sundays 
and  holidays.  As  to  wage  increases  the  association  expressed 
a  willingness  to  let  each  firm  or  corporation  take  up  the  ques- 
tion and  consider  it  at  a  conference  with  its  own  employees. 
Begarding  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  such  shops 
as  employed  it,  the  association  denied  "  the  right  of  the  men  to 
dictate  the  system  upon  which  work  shall  be  done,  and  the 
demand  on  that  point  is  refused." 

While  a  number  of  concerns  immediately  accepted  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  the  unions,  strikes,  involving  550  piano- 
makers,  occurred  in  some  of  the  factories  on  September  22d 
because  of  non-compliance  with  the  men's  terms.  In  several  of 
these  latter  shops  the  workers  were  out  for  a  few  days,  and  in 
others  a  week  or  more  elapsed  before  a  satisfactory  understand- 
ing was  reached,  while  in  one  large  establishment  a  settlement 
was  not  effected  until  October  20th.  Altogether  the  demands 
were  granted  by  sixty-five  concerns,  employing  6,505  persons,  and 
only  two  firms  declined  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  unions. 

New  York  City  Silversmiths. 

On  November  3d  the  silversmiths,  chasers  and  finishers  of 
New  York   city   inaugurated   a  general   strike   to   enforce  a 
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demand  for  rednotian  of  hours  from  ten  to  nine  per  day  witji 
eight  hours  on  Saturday.  About  1,000  men  and  75  girls  went  out 
in  this  the  first  strike  in  the  trade  in  sixteen  years,  and  a  score 
or  more  of  firms  were  involved.  The  strikers,  who  were  un<Hrgan- 
ized,  api>ointed  an  executive  committee  of  18,  which  had  full 
charge  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  dispute. 

Six  firms  promptly  yielded  to  the  demand  and  their  employees 
returned  to  work  on  the  4th.  The  other  employers  declined  to 
make  concessions.  On  November  10th  Mr.  Bernard  Stark,  State 
Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes,  met  the  employees'  executive 
committee  and  discussed  the  situation  with  them,  attending- 
afterwards  a  general  meeting  of  the  strikers.  At  this  meeting- 
the  committee  reported  that  several  firmsi,  including  the  Whiting- 
Manufacturing  Company,  had  offered  to  grant  the  nine-hour  day 
on  condition  that  nine  hours  should  be  the  working  time  for 
Saturday  as  well  as  other  days.  It  was  voted  to  accept  this^ 
proposition  and  work  was  resumed  by  the  employees  of  these 
firms  on  November  11th.  In  the  other  establishments,  the  two 
largest  being  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  whose  factory  is  at  Forest 
Hill,  New  Jersey,  and  Dominick  &  Haff,  the  strike  was  prolonged 
until  December  3d,  when  it  was  declared  off  at  a  meeting  of  the 
strikers  by  vote  of  68  to  54.  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  a  long  continued  struggle  if  maintained,  com- 
bined with  the  pressure  of  want  felt  by  many  as  the  result  of 
the  stoppage  of  their  income  with  no  benefit  fund  for  their 
relief.  About  450  of  the  strikers  returned  thus  to  the  ten-hour 
day,  while  about  600  had  gained  a  53  or  54  hour  week. 

Elmira  Bricklayers*  Agreement. 
Agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers',  Plasterers'  and  Stone  Masons'  Union    No.  23,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  from  May  1,  1902,  to  May  1,  1903. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Brick- 
layers', Plasterers'  and  Stone  Masons'  Union  No.  23,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.^ 
members  of  the  International  Union: 

Section  1.  That  the  wages  of  members  of  Union  No.  23,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  shall  be  forty  (40)  cents  per  hour,  8  hours  to  constitute  a  day'» 
work.    Working  hours  to  be  from  8  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. 

§  2.  This  union  shall  not  order  any  strike  against  the  contractors  of 
BImira,  N.  Y.,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  union  leave  the  work  of  any 
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■contractor  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before  a  joint  arbitra- 
tion committee  for  settlement,  providing  the  same  is  settled  within  24 
houi*s. 

§  3.  The  steward  on  the  job,  or  the  deputy  in  this  union,  shall  not  be 
discharged  for  inquiring  after  the  cards  of  men  working  on  the  job  of  any 
mason  builder.  Nor  shall  the  deputy  be  interfered  with  when  ordered 
upon  the  job  by  this  union  temporarily,  but  must  not  hinder  the  men 
from  work  unnecessarily. 

§  4.  Except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  no  work  shall  be  done  between 
the  hours  of  5  p.  nu  and  8  a.  m.,  and  aH  overtime  shall  be  time  and  one- 
half,  or  sixty  (60)  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  means  nights,  Sundays, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas. 

§  5.  When  a  member  works  for  agents,  owners  or  others  than  general 
mason  contractors,  they  shall  charge  forty-seven  (47)  cents  per  hour,  and 
the  regular  percentage  for  material  and  labor,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
member  himself  only. 

§  G.  The  members  of  Union  No.  23  shall  be  paid  every  week,  or  every 
other  weel^,  on  the  job,  on  or  before  5  p.  m. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  an  arbitration  committee  elected  each  year  by  the 
Mason  Builders  and  the  Bricklayers',  Plasterers'  and  Stone  Masons'  Union 
No.  23,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  five  members  of  each  organization, 
who  shall  have  the  power  to  settle  all  differences  arising  between  the  two 
organizations. 

§  8.  The  arbitration  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair  on 
■either  side. 

§  9.  None  but  members  of  the  International  Union  shall  be  allowed  to 
•do  any  mason  work  of  any  kind. 

§  10.  That  the  members  of  this  union  further  bind  themselves  to  at  all 
times  pay  strict  attention  to  contemplated  builders  by  using  every  means 
and  influence,  through  comimittee  or  otherwise,  to  prevail  upon  such  par- 
ties to  recognize  none  but  union  contractors. 

§  11.  That  each  contractor  be  allowed  one  apprentice  every  two  years. 

§  12  All  trimming  and  setting  of  terra  cotta  on  the  job  shall  be  consid- 
ered bricklayer's  or  mason's  work. 

§  13.  All  finishing  of  the  top  coat  of  cement  fioors  in  bnildingB  ^all  be 
>done  by  members  of  the  International  Union. 

Committee — B.  L.  Gregory,  Patrick  Murray,  Louis  E.  Book,  Thomas 
Connelly,  Frank  Lashear,  Elsworth  H.  Butters,  N.  H.  Cooper,  Lawrence 
Hurley. 

Approved  by  the  executive  board    May  12th. 

Wm.  Dobson, 
Secretary  B,  d  M.  I.  U. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Rights  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirming  the 
right  of  members  of  a  labor  organization  to  strike  against  the 
■employment  of  a  non-member  (National  Protective  Association 
V.  Cummings,  170  N.  Y.,  315,  reported  in  the  June  Bulletin, 
page  133),  has  brought  into  the  courts  numerous  suits  of  work- 
men against  unions  from  whicli  they  had  been  exi)elled  and 
consequently  deprived  of  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
case  that  has  attracted  the  most  general  attention  is  that  of 
William  Potter,  the  National  Guardsman  expelled  from  a 
painters'  union  of  Schenectady  and  consequently  deprived  of 
employment  at  his  trade.  On  December  4,  Justice  Howard,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany,  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
restraining  the  union  from  treating  Potter  as  not  a  member  of 
the  union  until  his  rights  haveTbeen  determined  by  the  courts. 

Potter's  complaint,  which  is  a  long  document,  quotes  clauses 
from  the  union's  constitution,  to  the  effect  that  any  member 
against  whom  charges  have  been  preferred  shall  have  a  trial, 
being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges.  The  complaint 
states  that  Potter  has  been  refused  a  copy  of  the  accusation,  and 
that  he  never  had  a  trial  before  the  union,  hence  the  expulsion  is 
null  and  void.  On  this  ground,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
qualifying of  militiamen,  special  police  officers  or  deputy  sheriffs 
is  in  contravention  of  public  policy,  the  injunction  was  applied 
for. 

The  complaint  states,  further,  that  this  clause  was  not  in  the 
union  constitution  when  Potter  joined  the  union  or  the  National 
Ouard,  but  was  inserted  in  a  revision  made  in  December,  1901, 
and  that  he  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  revised  constitution,  nor 
was  he  aware  that  he  had  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
painters'  union.  Included  in  the  complaint  is  a  letter  written  by 
Potter  to  every  master  painter  in  Schenectady,  asking  employ- 
ment and  requesting  that  if  work  could  not  be  given  him  the 
reason  be  stated.  All  the  master  painters  replied,  refusing  him 
work  and  stating  that  they  could  not  employ  non-union  men. 
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Potter  a^ks  damages  to  the  amount  of  ^2  a  day  since  his  dis- 
charge  by  his  employers,  that  being  the  result  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  union,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  ^500  for  other 
damages. 


On  November  11, 1902,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  unanl- 
mous  decision  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division 
in  favor  of  James  McGuire,  who  had  obtained  a  verdict  of  JIOS 
against  William  J.  Corey,  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  No.  21,  of  Staten  Island,  as  damages  sus- 
tained through  loss  of  employment  following  the  union's  refusal 
to  i)ermit  its  members  to  work  with  the  plaintiff.  The  court 
delivered  no  opinion,  and  the  following  particulars  are  derived 
from  press  reports. 

On  May  30,  1899,  McGuire  was  fined  |25,  after  having  been 
found  guilty  of  certain  offences  against  the  union  in  question. 
Three  months  were  given  him  to  pay  the  fine.  On  November 
20,  1899,  more  than  two  months  after  the  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  fine  had  expired,  he  tendered  the  fine,  which  was  not 
accepted.  Pursuant  to  its  by-laws,  the  union  could  only  sus- 
pend until  payment  of  fine.  McGuire  procured  a  mandamus 
compelling  the  union  to  accept  the  fine  and  restore  him  to  active 
membership.  The  mandamus  was  sustained  by  the  Second 
Department  of  the  Appellate  Division,  and  then  McGuire  sued 
to  recover  damages  for  loss  of  employment  between  the  date 
when  the  fine  was  tendered  and  refused  and  January  9,  1900, 
when  the  order  allowing  a  mandamus  was  affirmed  by  the  Appel- 
late Division.  The  defendant  offered  no  evidence  and  the  jury 
gave  McGuire  a  verdict  of  ?108.  A  new  trial  was  denied  the- 
defendant,  and  the  Appellate  Division  again  unanimously 
affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court.  The  defendant  then 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  the  result  mentioned 
above.     (170  N.  Y.,  Memoranda  43.) 


A  third  case  involving  the  legal  relations  between  a  labor 
union  and  its  members  was  decided  by  Justice  Wilmot  M.  Smith 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Brooklyn  June  2,  1902.    Charles  M. 
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"Winants  and  twenty  others,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
3f anhattan  Ship  Joiners'  Assooiation  for  having  set  at  defiance 
the  nnion's  order  to  strike,  applied  to  the  court  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  union  to  reinstate  them.  The  court  held  that  their 
-expulsion  was  lawful  and  dismisaed  the  complaint.  The  cir- 
-cumstances  are  narrated  in  the  following  opinion  of  Justice 
^mith,  as  published  in  a  press  report: 

"  On  March  17,  1901,  the  defendant,  which  Is  a  labor  organization,  with- 
drew from  affiliation  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  thereupon  those  por- 
tions of  its  by-lawSi  applicable  to  such  application,  became  inoperative. 
The  by-laws  were  subsequently  revised  and  Went  into  effect  on  December 
13,  1901,  so  that  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  expelled,  there  were  no  by- 
laws in  existence  regulating  and  controUing  the  defendant  on  the  subject 
•of  striking  or  on  the  method  of  conducting  the  trial  of  any  of  its  members 
•ou  charges  which  might  properly  be  made  against  them.  My  conclusion 
is  that  the  defendant,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  restriction  in  its  by- 
laws, was  free  to  take  any  such  action  as  it  chose  in  entering  on  a  strike, 
not  tuconsisteDt  with  the  purpose  of  its  organization,  or  not  in  any  way 
unlawful;  and  that  it  might  try  and  expel  a  member  for  good  cause,  if 
:sucb  member  had  notice  of  the  charges  made  against  him  served  upon 
him  and  a  ica^cnable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense. 

"On  April  12,  1901,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  association,  delegates 
wore  ekoted  to  the  Metal  Trades  Board,  and  a  resolution  parsed,  giving 
such  deleprntes  authority  to  act  in  conjunction  with  delegates  from  the 
trades  affiliated  with  said  Metal  Trades'  Board.  The  delegates  were  not 
authorized  in  express  terms  to  order  a  strike  for  any  reason. 

**0n  September  6,  1901,  the  delegates  from  the  association,  in  connection 
with  the  other  delegates  to  said  Metal  Trades'  Board,  ordered  a  strike  of 
the  employees  of  the  John  M.  Bobbins  shipyard,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
polling  the  manager  of  such  shipyard  to  employ  only  members  of  the 
asso<:iatlon  and  affiliated  trades  represented  in  the  Metal  Trades'  Board. 
The  asj^ocintiou  did  not  expressly  authorize  the  strike,  but  the  members 
thereof,  including  the  plaintiflP,  obeyed  the  order  to  strike,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  nssociatlon,  held  on  September  13,  1901,  the  action  of  the  delegates 
and  the  strike  were  in  effect  ratified  by  the  association. 

**The  objt'ct  of  the  strike  was  not  unlawful,  as  has  recently  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Protective 
Association  vs.  Gumming,  170,  N.  Y..  315,  and  the  plaintiff,  if  he  desired 
to  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  association,  was  obliged  to  conform  to 
its  action.  He  chose  to  disregard  the  action  of  the  association,  and  went 
back  to  work  with  some  of  his  feUow  members.  Thereupon  the  members 
of  the  association  made  a  charge  against  him  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  a  copy  of  those  charges  was  served  upon 
tilLTi,  with  a  notice  to  appear  for  trial.  He  declined  to  appear  before  the 
committee;  and,  after  taking  evidence,  such  proceedings  were  had  that  the 
plaintiff  was  expelled  from  the  association. 
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"It  8601118  to  mc  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff,  if  he  desired  to- 
remain  a  iriember  of  the  association,  to  obey  its  la/wful  resolutions,  and 
that  his  refusal  to  obey  the  order  to  strike  was  sufficient  ground  for  hi»- 
expiilsion.  I  think  he  had  sufl^cient  opportunity  to  defend  himself.  I 
cannot  well  see  how  the  association  could  maintain  its  organization  unless- 
it  puiiiHhed  its  members  who  refused  to  obey  its  lawful  resolutions.  I 
find  .it  acted  in  good  faith  and  with  due  regard  to  plaintiff's  rights,  and 
that  its  action  in  expelling  the  plaintiff  was  lawful. 

"It  may  be  that  the  plaintiff  was  misled  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
by-law-s,  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  the .  association  from  the- 
KrJghts  of  Labor  and  the  delay  in  adopting  the  new  by-laws,  and  honestly 
believed  that  the  association  had  no  power  under  the  circumstances  to- 
order  strike.  I  wiU  therefore  direct  Judgment  for  the  defendant;  dis> 
missing  the  complaint  on  the  merits,  without  costs." 


The  appeal  of  Edward  Wunsch  from  the  decision  of  the  Appel- 
late Division,  Fourth  Department,  reversing  a  judgment  in  his^ 
favor  against  Typographical  Union  ^o.  9,  of  Buffalo,  for  dam- 
ages from  loss  of  employment,*  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.     No  opinion  was  delivered.     (170  N.  Y.  573.) 

Breach  of  Contract  to   Employ   None   but  Members  of  a  Certain  Union. 

The  question  of  whether  a  union  may  secure  an  injunction  to 
compel  an  employer  to  fulfill  a  contract  to  employ  its  members 
only  was  brought  up  in  the  case  of  The  Stone  Cleaning  and  Point- 
ing Union  v.  Russell.  The  defendant  Bussell  had  a  contract 
with  the  union  named  to  employ  none  but  its  members  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,'  but,  ui)on  threat  of  another  and  larj^er 
union  to  inaugurate  a  strike  on  all  of  his  work  unless  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  members  of  the  plaintiff  union,  he 
dismissed  the  latter  and  employed  members  of  the  larger  union. 
Later  he  again  employed  the  former  workmen  and  finally  discon- 
tinued the  work  entirely  on  account  of  the  controversy. 

The  court  declined  to  allow  an  injunction,  holding  that  the 
union  in  such  case  has  the  same  remedy  at  law  as  a  discharged 
employee,  i.  e.,  an  action  for  damages.  As  to  issuing  injunc- 
tions in  such  casts,  the  court  found  no  authorities  directly  in 
point,  but  considered  that  the  opinions  most  nearly  applicable 
indicated  by  analogy  that  injunctions  in  case  of  contracts  for 

•Compare  Bulletin,  vol.  I,  page  59  aud  III,  145. 
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personal  services  may  be  granted  only  where  a  special,  unique- 
and  extraordinary  service,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
singer,  is  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  question  of  what  is  to  be- 
included  in  that  category  is  to  be  decided  generally  by  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  a  substitute  for  an  employee  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained and  whether  such  substitute  will  substantially  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  contract,  which  standard  manifestly  excluded" 
the  members  of  the  union  in  question.     (38  Misc.  Rep.  513.) 

Picketing,  Boycotting,  Etc. 

The  influence  of  the  famous  British  case  of  Allen  v.  Floods 
upon  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  of  strikes,  picketing,  etc.,. 
in  this  country  has  appeared  in  several  recent  New  York  decis- 
ions that  have  assured  to  workingpeople  a  somewhat  larger 
liberty  of  action  than  in  the  past.  The  most  recent  instance  of 
the  tendency  is  afforded  in  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Andrews  at  Syracuse,  October  18,  with  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  illegal  picketing  of  a  Syracuse  store  by  the 
agents  of  a  clerks'  union.  The  court  while  enjoining  the  union 
men  from  obstructing  access  to  the  store  or  travel  in  itS"  neigh- 
borhood, nevertheless  recognized  the  right  of  the  clerks'  sym- 
pathizers to  carry  on  a  peaceful  boycott  against  the  firm  (Foster 
V.  Retail  Clerks'  Protective  Association,  39  Misc.  Rep.  48). 

The  order  mentioned  was  a  permanent  injunction,  following 
a  temporary  injunction  issued  about  the  27th  of  September.  As 
a  result  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  hour  of  closing,  the  store- 
of  Foster,  Hinman  &  Co.  had  been  declared  "  unfair  "  by  Retail 
Clerks'  Local  Union  No.  243  and  the  Syracuse  Trades  Assem- 
bly, who  stationed  pickets  in  front  of  the  store  to  distribute 
among  intending  patrons  cards  announcing  the  existing  antagon- 
ism. The  permanent  injunction,  which  as  already  mentioned,  was 
issued  Octolx^r  18th,  restraining  the  defendants*  '*  their  serv- 
ants, agents,  coadjutors  and  assistants  from  entering  upon  the 
premises  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or 
interrupting  their  trade  or  customers  or  from  in  fact,  while  upon 
siuch  premises,  interrupting  or  interfering  with  such  trade  or 

*The  defendants  were  the  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  the- 
Syracuse  Trades  Assembly  and  others,  but  the  injunction  applies  only  to  Bert  Lindi 
and  Charles  Lavlne  as  being  the  only  ones  upon  whom  the  temporary  injunction  had 
been  served. 
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customers;  from  obfitructing  access  to  the  plaintiffs'  store  by 
any  physical  means;  from  so  acting  as  to  collect  crowds  in  front 
of  or  adjacent  to  said  store,  which  crowds  shall  obstruct  travel 
upon  the  street  or  sidewalks  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  thereof; 
;and  finally  from  the  use  of  threats,  violence  or  intimidation 
with  the  intent  of  preventing  travelerai  upon  the  highway/  or 
intending  customers  of  the  plaintiffs  from  entering  the  store 
of  the  plaintiffs  or  trading  with  them,  or  whereby  such  result 
18  attained/' 

In  defining  such  unlawful  picketing  the  court  says  "  it  should 
be  remembered  that  to  constitute  intimidation  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  any  .direct  threat,  still  less  any  actual 
act  of  violence.  It  is  enough  if  the  mere  attitude  assumed  by 
the  defendants  is  intimidating.  And  this  may  be  shown  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  methods  of  the  defendants, 
their  circulars,  their  numbers,  their  devices." 

The  court  continues  as  follows: 

"A  most  serious  and  interesting  question  arises,  however,  when  it  is 
nought  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  simply  picketing  the  store  In  ques- 
tion. That  is,  do  they  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  plaintiffs  when  they 
-combine  with  others,  peaceably,  by  persuasion  only,  to  induce  persons 
upon  the  street  to  refrain  from  trading  with  the  plaintiffs?  It  must  first 
"be  determined  whether  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  an  individual  is  Illegal. 

*     *    * 

"It  would  always  be  a  question  of  fact  for  tJie  jury  whether  an  act 
otherwise  legal  was  committed  with  an  evil  intent  The  step  should  not 
be  taken  unless  justified  by  clear  weight  of  authority,  and  /  am  not  toUling 
to  hold  tMt  a  request  not  to  patronize  a  certain  dealer  may  he  legal  if  made 
*y  a  person  in  one  state  of  mind  or  holding  one  relation  to  him  and  Ulegal 
4n  another* 

"This  decision  of  this  question  becomes  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  case  at  bar,  because  neither  Lavine  nor  Lind  are  or  were 
employees  of  the  plaintiffs.  Neither  are  they  members  of  the  clerks' 
union  and  so  personally  Interested  in  the  lot  of  the  retail  clerks.  They 
l>oth  belong  to  the  boot  and  shoe  workers'  union,  and  the  utmost,  appar- 
ently, that  can  be  said  Is  that  as  workingmen  they  sympathize  with  the 
^efforts  of  fellow  workmen  of  a  different  class  and  engaged  in  a  different 
occupation  to  improve  their  condition.  They  have  not  sufficient  interest 
In  the  result  to  justify  their  act  if  their  act  requires  justification.  Their 
interest  Is  too  remote  and  too  uncertain. 

"It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  whether  or  not,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  motive,  picketing  is  in  itself  illegal,  and  upon  this  question  the 


*It  is  the  fundamental  postulate  here  italicised  in  which  the  present  opinion  contrasts 
vith  much  of  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  of  conspiracy.— Eds. 
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courts  in  the  various  States  In  this  country  and  the  courts  in  England; 
have  widely  differed.  Some  have  said  that  picketing  in  itself  constituted 
a  threat  and  intimidation,  and  is  therefore  unlawful.  Others  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  conduct  his  business  in  the  way  that  pleases  him  best,, 
without  obstruction  or  molestation,  and  that  an  attempt  by  picketing  to 
compel  him  to  agree  to  this  or  that  demand  Is  an  unlawful  interference- 
with  this  right,  and  therefore  should  be  stopped. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  contentions.  There  Is  nothing  in- 
a  mere  request  not  to  deal  which  implies  a  threat  to  do  an  unlawful, 
injury.  Whether  it  does  or  does  not  depends  on  the  circumstances  In 
each  case — upon  exactly  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said. 

"Nor  is  there  any  legal  rule  which  holds  that  I  may  not  request  my 
family  not  to  trade  with  A  or  B  for  any  reason  that  seems  to  me  good^ 
however  petty  and  Insufficient  the  reason  may  seem  to  others.  I  have  the 
right  to  make  the  same  request  of  a  relative  or  friends,  and  I  have  the 
equal  right  to  make  the  request  of  strangers  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing.  Nor  Is  the  place  where  I  make  the  request  important.  If  I  make- 
tt  to  one  just  entering  A*s  store  the  loss  to  A  is  more  obvious,  though  no- 
greater,  than  if  I  make  it  to  an  intending  customer  a  mile  away. 

"To  quote  the  statement  of  Lord  Davey,  in  Allen  vs.  Flood:  *I  do  not 
doubt  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  pursue  his  trade  or  employment  with- 
out molestation  or  obstruction  if  these  terms  are  not  used  to  imply  some 
act  in  itself  wrongful.  This  is  only  a  branch  of  a  much  wider  proposition, 
namely,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  do  any  lawful  act  he  pleases  without 
molestation  or  obstruction.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  assert  that  an  act 
not  otherwise  wrongful  always  becomes  so  if  it  interferes  with  another's 
trade  or  employment  and  needs  to  be  excused  or  justified,  I  say  that 
such  a  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  solid  foundation  in  reason  to« 
rest  upon.' 

"Mere  picketing,  therefore,  assuming  that  it  is  peaceful,  assuming  that 
there  is  no  threat  or  intimidation,  assuming  that  it  is  confined  to  simple* 
persuasion,  I  do  not,  regard  in  any  sense  as  unlawful,  whatever  may  be 
the  motive  of  the  picketers. 

"Finally,  assuming  that  picketing  by  an  individual  is  lawful,  does  It 
become  unlawful  because  done  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more? 

"Many  courts,  and  courts  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  have  held  that 
it  does.  But  the  reasoning  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  is  based  seems 
unsatisfactory.  By  some  it  is  said  that  the  reason  is  that  the  combined 
acts  of  several  are  likely  to  be  more  harmful  than  the  act  of  one.  'A  man 
may  encounter  the  acts  of  the  single  person,  yet  not  be  fairly  matched 
against  several.'  But  why  should  this  consideration  convert  a  right  into 
a  wrong?  It  may  affect  the  remedy.  It  may  justify,  for  Instance,  an 
Injunction  to  protect  against  a  conspiracy  to  libel,  notwithstanding  the 
rule  that  a  lil>el  by  an  individual  may  not  be  enjoined.  It  can  hardly  do 
more.  Others  have  said  that  the  reason  is  based  upon  the  maxim,  de- 
minimis  non  curat  lex — the  injury  done  by  one  is  so  small  that  the  law 
will  not  regard  it.  But  is  that  so?  Is  the  injury  done  by  one  nfeoessarily, 
and  that  is  the  test,  so  trivial  that  it  need  not  be  recognized  by  the  courts? 
Might  not  a  man  of  great  influence  conceivably  work  much  more  hamL 
than  a  combination  of  others  less  well  known? 
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"The  whole  theory  Is,  I  think,  erroneous.  A  conspiracy  is  an  a^eement 
to  do  an  iinlawful  act  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means.  There 
■can  be  no  conspiracy  if  the  act  ainaed  at  is  lawful  and  if  the  means  em- 
ployed also  are  lawful.  Two  or  more  persons  may  agree  to  do  what  each 
one  of  them  may  lawfully  do.  *What  one  may  lawfully  do  singly,  two 
•or  more  may  lawfully  agree  to  do  jointly.  The  number  who  unite  to  do 
the  act  can  not  change  its  character  from  lawful  to  unlawful.  The  gist 
of  a  private  action  for  the  wrongful  act  of  many  is  not  the  combination 
or  conspiracy,  but  the  damage  done  or  threatened  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
:acts  of  the  defendants.  If  the  act  be  lawful  the  combination  of  many  to 
•commit  It  may  aggravate  the  injury,  but  can  not  change  the  character  of 
the  act*  (Bohn  Mfg.  Co.  v.  HoUls,  54  Minn.  223)." 


Cost  of  Public  Worlc  Under  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  October 
Tth,  in  People  ex  rel.  North  v.  Featherstonhaugh  (172  N.  Y.,  112), 
appears  a  dictum  of  some  significance  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
-decision  (People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Ck)ler,  166  N.  Y.,  1,  summarized 
in  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  45),  which  declared  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wage®  law  unconstitutional  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
•eight-hour  law,  though  the  latter  question  was  not  directly 
involved.  Certiorari  proceedings  were  brought  with  a  view  to 
having  a  contract  for  street  paving,  entered  into  by  the  Public 
Improvement  Commission  of  Cohoes  with  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company,  declared  illegal.  Among  other  things  it 
was  claimed  that  a  requirement  in  the  specifications  that  bidders 
must  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  invalidated  the 
contract.  The  provisions  referred  to  included  the  eight-hour 
law,  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law,  and  the  alien  labor  law. 
The  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  was  declared  unconstitutional 
after  the  specifications  had  been  drawn,  but  before  the  bids 
were  made  the  commission  gave  notice  to  the  contractors  that 
it  would  not  enforce  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  which 
had  been  or  might  be  declared  unconstitutional.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  to  whom  the  contract  was  awarded 
swore  that  in  their  bid  no  item  was  included  by  reason  of  the 
specification  requiring  observance  of  the  labor  law,  nor  was  the 
price  set  for  the  work  increased  in  any  wise  by  reason  of  such 
provisions. 

The  Court  of  Api)eals  holds  unanimously  that  the  contract 
'was  in  no  wise  invalidated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  provisions  in 
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<luestion.  "  The  fact,"  says  the  decision  on  this  point,  "  that 
the  commissioners  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
-enforce  the  labor  law,  which  the  court  had  held  unconstitutional, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  bid  made  by  the  company  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
was  not  increased  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  city,  or  the  abutting 
owners  upon  the  street  sought  to  be  improved,  have  suffered 
nothing  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  specifications.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  labor  law  are  undoubtedly  constitutional  and  are 
still  in  force,  and  consequently  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
to  the  effect  that  the  contractor  will  observe  those  provisions, 
which  may  now  be  in  force,  furnish  no  ground  for  just  complaint. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  provisions  of  the  statute  [the  T^abor  Law]  incorpo- 
rated into  the  specifications  are  extraneous  matters  which  have 
no  material  effect  upon  the  main  provisions  of  the  contract,  and 
cannot  affect  those  provisions  unless  it  may  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Their  [the  contractors^]  bid  was 
not  in  fact  increased  by  reason  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  appears 
from  the  testimony  to  which  we  have  alluded." 

With  the  above  may  be  compared  the  decision  on  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  law,  in  which  one  ground  of  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  statute  was  that  it  increased  the  cost  of  work 
beyond  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness and  thereby  involved  both  an  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes  and  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  from  the  owners  assessed  for 
improvements.  The  case  of  People  ex  rel.  North  v.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts, 
the  eight-hour  and  alien  labor  laws  do  not  necessarily  involve 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  work. 

Validity  of  Contract   Containing  the  Unconstitutional  Prevailing  Rate  of 

Wages  Clause. 

The  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  has  just  dismissed 
jh  taxpayer's  suit  (Meyers  v.  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company)  to  re- 
strain the  further  execution  of  a  contract  between  the  city  of 
2^'ew  York  and  the  contractors  for  the  steel  and  masonry  ap- 
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preaches  to  the  new  (Williamsburg)  East  River  bridge,  holding- 
that  as  the  contract  was  made  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision against  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages  law,  the  bridge  com- 
missioners acted  in  good  faith  in  inserting  the  " labor''  clauses 
in  the  contract,  that  the  contractor  is  an  innocent  party  and  can- 
not be  deprived  of  his  contract  rights.  The  (Dourt  adds  that. 
"  although  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  has  held  that  those  invalid  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  are  not  binding  upon  a  contractor, 
there  is  no  allegation  in  the  complaint  that  the  appellant  has 
not  fully  complied  therewith  or  that  it  has  refused  to  perform 
any  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  their 
invalidity." 

The  CJourt  distinguishes  the  present  case  from  an  earlier  one 
differently  decided  (Meyers  vs.  The  City  of  New  York  and  others^ 
58  App.  Div.  534,  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  June,  1901,  at  i)age 
142),  saying  that  that  action  was  brought  before  the  work  was 
let,  to  enjoin  the  making  of  the  contract. 

The  Court  therefore  reverses  the  interlocutory  judgment  or 
the  Supreme  Court,  rendered  last  March,  and  dismisses  the  com- 
plaint, in  the  following  conclusion: 

"The  contract  remains  in  full  force  and  the  appellant  is  proceeding  in 
good  faith  with  the  performance  of  this  work  thereunder  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  compensation  therein  agreed  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  even  though  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  are  void  and 
might  have  been  omitted  (People  ex  reL  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  56  App.  Div. 
98;  166  N.  Y.  1;  People  ex  rel.  Treat  vs.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  144;  Calhoun  vs. 
MiUard,  121  N.  Y.  629)." 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities. 

A  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  July,  two  by  the  Appel- 
late Division  in  the  First  Department  in  November  and  three- 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  City  in  July  and 
September  concerned  the  rights  of  municipal  employees.  In 
The  People  ex  rel.  Waddy  v.  Partridge  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decides  that  the  provision  of  the  city  charter  of  Brooklyii« 
(L.  1888,  ch.  583,  tit.  11,  §  42)  authorizing  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions to  widows  of  members  of  the  police  force  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  widow  whose  husband  had  been  retired  frcnn 
the  force  on  a  pension  before  that  law  was  passed.    In  the  case- 
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in  point  a  member  of  the  force,  George  Waddy,  had  been  retired 
in  1882  after  twenty  years  of  service,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  law  authorizing  pensionet  to  widows 
of  members  of  the  force.  After  the  act  of  1888  was  passed 
Waddy 's  widow  applied  for  a  pension,  which  was  paid  until  dis- 
continued recently  by  the  police  commissioner  of  New  York  City 
as  the  successor  of  the  Brooklyn  commissioner  of  police  and 
excise.  Upon  its  discontinuance  the  widow  applied  to  the 
Supreme  (^ourt  for  peremptory  mandamus  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pension,  citing  a  clause  of  the  charter  of  1888  speci- 
fying that  the  police  commissioner  "  may  in  his  discretion  order 
any  pensions  granted,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  cease  except  to 
members  of  the  police  force  and  attaches  retired  after  twenty 
years'  service."  The  order  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  (74  App.  Div.  620),  but 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  unanimously  reversed  the  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  of  1888  was  not  retroactive  and  does  not 
apply  to  retired  members  who  died  prior  to  its  enactment,  and 
that  if  the  charter  could  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  Waddy's 
case  it  would  be  unconstitutional  as  an  appropriation  of  public 
moneys  to  private  purposes.     (172  N.  Y.  305.) 

A  final  decision  by  the  Appellate  Division  and  two  of  the 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  City  bear  upon  the 
tenure  of  office  of  civil  service  employees.  In  the  Matter  of 
Leach  v.  Woodbury  (75  App.  Div.  503)  the  Appellate  Division 
unanimously  affirmed  an  order  denying  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  a  street  sweeper  in  New  York  who  had  been  detailed  to  duty 
as  assistant  section  foreman  and  afterward  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  sweeper,  and  who  sought  the  writ  to  compel  his  rein- 
statement as  assistant  foreman.  The  complainant,  who  was 
a  regular  member  of  the  uniformed  force  of  sweepers  at  f720 
per  year,  had  been  examined  by  the  civil  service  board  as  an 
applicant  for  the  position  of  assistant  section  foreman  and  had 
been  placed  upon  the  eligible  list.  Later  he  was  assigned  for 
duty  as  assistant  foreman  at  |17.26  per  week  for  about  a  year. 
Then  in  company  with  over  80  others  similarly  situated  he  was 
reduced  to  his  fqrmer  position,  the  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment having  ascertained  that  there  were  more  assistant  fore- 
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men  than  the  work  required.  Leach,  the  complainant,  there- 
upon refused  to  work  as  sweeper,  and,  having  absented  himself 
from  duty  for  more  than  five  consecutive  days,  was  dismissed; 
whereupon  he  sought  to  regain  his  assistant  foremanship  by 
appeal  to  the  court.  His  application  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  this  judgment  has  been  unanimously  afilrmed  by 
the  Appellate  Division  on  the  ground  that  his  detail  as  assistant 
foreman  was  not  an  appointment  to  a  distinct  position  but  sim- 
ply an  assignment  as  sweeper  to  special  duty,  because  the  char- 
ter (section  536)  distinguishes  btit  three  permanent  grades  on 
the  uniformed  force,  viz.,  the  superintendent,  foremen  and 
sweepers,  and  provides  especially  that  assignments  to  duty  are 
tb  be  at- the  discretion  of  the  commissioner.  The  court  adds 
that  Leach's  absence  from  duty  as  a  sweeper  for  more  than  five 
days  was  sufficient  under  the  rules  of  the  department  to  justify 
his^^smissal. 

The  two  Supreme  Court  cases  involving  the  civil  service  law 
were  Wanzor  v.  Sturgis  (38  Misc.,  433)  and  Matter  of  Seide  (38 
Misc.,  663).  In  the  former  a  veteran  volunteer  fireman,  who 
had  been  employed  as  "  contract  clerk "  and  at  other  general 
clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the  fire  commissioner,  was  dis- 
charged  on  the  ground  that  the  position  which  he  held  had.  been 
abolished.  The  discharged  clerk  applied  to  the  court  for  a  per- 
emptory writ  of  mandamus  directing  his  reinstatement  on  the 
ground  that  other  persons  not  veterans  or  honorably  discharged 
firemen  were  retained  in  the  department  and  were  doing  the 
same  w^ork  or  work  similar  to  that  which  he  had  been  doing. 
The  opposing  affidavit  did  not  deny  that  other  persons  not  vet- 
erans or  discharged  firemen  were  doing  general  clerical  work 
in  the  department.  This  the  court  held  would  justify  the  issue 
of  the  desired  writ,  as  the  mere  fact  that  the  relator  had  work 
to  perform  which  led  to  his  receiving  a  particular  designation 
did  not  show  that  he  was  not  a  regular  clerk,  and  it  seemed 
quite  plain  that  he  was  called  a  contract  clerk  simply  for  con- 
venience ^f  designation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  opposing 
affidavit  had  left  the  issues  in  a  somewhat  confused  state  by  a 
broad  denial  of  sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  allegation,  the 
court  held  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  jury  to  determine  the 
truth  of  the  relator's  allegations,  which  would  decide  whether 
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he  was  simply  discharged  or*his  position  was  actually  abolished, 
and  granted  an  alternative  writ.  In  the  Seide  case  a  messenger 
in  the  department  of  parks  was  dismissed,  as  in  the  above  case, 
on  the  ground  that  his  position  had  been  abolished  (Matter  of 
Seide,  38  Misc.,  663),  The  motion  for  a  reinstating  mandamus 
was  in  this  instance  denied  for  the  reason  that  the  affidavit  of 
the  park  commissioner,  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  must  be 
credited  despite  their  being  disputed  by  the  relator,  showed 
that  the  position  had  been  abolished  in  good  faith  and  to  effect 
ecoilomies  and  that  no  new  appointment  as  messenger  had  been 
made  and  no  one  else  bad  been  assigned  to  perform  services 
similar  to  those  formerly  performed  by  Seide.  The  claim  of 
the  latter  that  section  1543  of  the  city  charter  required  that  he 
should  have  had  notice  of  his  intended  removal  with  reasons, 
and  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  was  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  have  decided  (especially  in  149  N.  Y.  225) 
that  the  right  of  hearing  before  discharge  does  not  apply  when 
a  position  is  abolished  for  purposes  of  economy. 

The  remaining  cases  referred  to  above  were  actions  brought 
by  employees  of  the  New  York  street  cleaning  department  to 
recover  compensation  for  time  lost  by  reason  of  reduction  iu 
working  time  to  keep  expenses  of  the  department  within  the 
appropriation  therefor  as  required  by  the  city  charter  (L.  1897, 
ch.  378,  §  536).  In  one  (Driscoll  v.  City  of  New  York,  38  Misc., 
453)  a  test  case  was  made  of  a  mason  employed  at  four  dollars 
per  day  who,  with  others,  had  been  put  on  half  time,  later  laid 
off  entirely  for  a  month  and  subsequently  restored  to  half  time 
and  then  to  full  time.  The  contention  was  that  the  plaintiff 
as  a  member  of  the  uniformed  force  and  holding  a  position 
created  by  law  was  entitled  to  pay  so  long  as  he  held  himself 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  department,  was  ready  and  willing 
to  perform  his  duties  and  had  not  been  discharged.  But  the 
court  dismissed  the  complaint,  holding  that  the  assumption  that 
members  of  the  uniformed  force  have  a  right  to  continuous  em- 
ployment is  erroneous.  Two  classes  of  positions  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, these  with  salary  affixed  as  an  incident  to  the  office 
and  places  filled  by  employees,  the  tenure  of  the  former  to  whose 
service  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  civil  service  law  are 
applicable  being  of  a  permanent  character,  while  that  of  all 
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other  employees  is  regulated  by  the  terms  of  hiring.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  force  belong  to  the  latter  class,  beiujr 
appointed  by  the  commissioner  with  no  term  of  service  stated 
and  both  the  salary  and  term  of  employment  are  to  be  fixe^l 
by  the  commissioner,  which  may  be  changed  at  each  hiring  as 
the  price  of  labor  or  the  exigencies  of  the  department  may  re- 
quire. In  the  other  case  (Downs  v.  City  of  New  York,  75  App. 
Div.  423)  the  plaintiff  was  a  street  sweeper  employed  at  an 
annual  salary  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  board  of  estimat** 
and  apportionment  at  |720  per  year.  In  1900  that  board  failed, 
however,  to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  that  salary  to 
all  the  sweepers  then  employed.  In  order  to  keep  expenses 
within  the  sum  provided  the  plan  was  adopted  of  retaining  all 
the  sweepers  in  Brooklyn  Borough  but  reducing  their  salaries 
by  having  them  agree  to  take  one  day's  leave  of  absence  each 
week  without  pay.  Downs  subsequently  sued  for  his  salary  for 
those  days,  and  the  Supreme  Court  granted  his  motion  for  the 
direction  of  a  verdict  in  his  favor  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  Justification  for  it  was  claimed  under  a  provision 
of  section  537  of  the  charter  permitting  members  of  the  force 
to  take  not  exceeding  20  days'  leave  of  absence  in  a  year  pro- 
vided they  should  waive  not  less  than  one-half  their  salary  dur- 
ing the  absence.  But  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  there  was 
no  leave  of  absence  requested  or  granted  in  good  faith,  as  the 
men  were  given  to  understand  that  unless  they  agreed  to  the 
plan  some  of  them  must  be  discharged,  and  they  acquiesced  for 
fear  of  being  dismissed.  The  only  legal  course  open  to  either 
party  under  the  circumstances,  according  to  the  court,  was  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  employees.  The  Appellate  Division, 
however,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the 
arrangement  was  purely  voluntary  and  in  no  sense  compulsory 
and  made  under  circumstances  conclusively  showing  that  th4> 
complainant  fully  understood  the  necessity  that  required  the 
arrangement  to  be  made.  The  Appellate  Division  also  declares, 
as  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Driscoll  v.  City  of  New 
York,  that  a  member  of  the  uniformed  force  is  not  entitled  to 
salary  as  an  incident  to  his  office  but  that  his  legal  status  is  that 
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of  a  laborer  rather  than  an  oflScial.  An  arrangement  for  less 
than  f720  per  year  was  legal,  therefore,  and  the  arrangement  in 
question  having  been  voluntarily  made  was  permissible  under 
section  537  of  the  charter  relating  to  leave  of  absence. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Note.— No  attempt  Is  made  to  record  under  this  beading  all  the  decisions  rejiorted  as 
to  the  liability  of  employers  for  negligence  which  results  in  injuries  to  employees;  th^ 
cases  of  negligence  reported  include  the  following:  (1)  All  decisions  of  courts  of  record 
which  Involve  interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law,  (2)  all  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  (3)  final  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  (4) 
such  other  decisions  as  may  seem  of  Interest  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances.] 

Assumption  of  risk  undeir  the  factory  act — coni^ributouy 
NEGLIGENCE. — The  Appellate  Division  in  the  Fourth  Depart- 
ment in  July  unanimously  affirmed  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
granting  a  nonsuit  in  Mull  v.  Curtice  Brothers  Co.  As  in  the 
case  of  Knisley  v.  Pratt  (148  N.  Y.  372)  and  Burns  v.  Nichols 
Chemical  Co.  (65  App  Div.  424;  summarized  in  Bulletin  No.  12, 
p.  50),  so  here  it  is  held  that  an  employee  may  assume  the 
obvious  risks  of  an  employment  as  well  under  the  Factory  Act 
as  otherwise.  The  facts  and  decision  are  summarized  in  the 
official  report  substantially  as  fq)lows: 

The  plaintiff  was  employed  in  the  defendant's  canning  factory 
&nd  it  was  a  part  of  her  duty  every  afternoon  to  take  apart  and 
clean  a  meat  cutting  machine  which  was  fitted  with  a  tight  and 
a  loose  pulley  and  operated  by  a  belt  which  .could  be  moved  from 
one  pulley  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  belt  shifter.  On  the  day 
of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  commenced  cleaning  the  machine 
with  the  belt  on  the  loose  pulley;  after  she  had  taken  it  apart 
and  cleaned  it,  she  attempted  to  readjust  the  parts,  and  while 
she  had  her  hand  in  the  hopper  for  this  purx>ose  the  machine 
suddenly  started  and  cut  off  her  fingers. 

The  evidence  warranted  a  finding  that  the  cause  of  the  starting 
of  the  machine  was  the  shifting  of  the  belt  from  the  loose  to 
the  tight  pulley,  and  that  such  shifting  was  due  to  the  defective 
condition  of  the  belt  which  had  existed  for  some  time.  The 
plaintiff  testified  that  for  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
accident  the  belt  shifter  had  failed  to  hold  the  belt  in  position, 
and  that  about  four  weeks  before  she  had  called  the  foreman's 
attention  to  the  matter  and  he  had  directed  her  to  have  the 
machinist  repair  it,  but  that  the  latter  after  examination  had 
said  he  had  no  time  to  fix  it  then  but  would  do  so  when  he  could 
find  the  time.  It  further  appeared  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  duty  to  reassemble  the  machine  after  cleaning  it,  and 
the  person  whoso  duty  it  was  testified  that  he  never  put  his 
hand  in  the  hopper  while  readjusting  the  machine. 
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It  wa®  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  properly  nonsuited  for  the 
reasons,  (1)  that,  in  view  of  her  knowledge  of  the  defective  con- 
dition of  the  belting,  it  must  be  held  that  the  plaintiff  assumed 
whatever  risk  attended  the  operation  of  the  machine,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  (L.  1897,  ch.  415,  §81,  as  am'd 
by  L,  1899,  ch.  192)  did  not  operate  to  relieve  her  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  voluntary  act;  and  (2)  that  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff's  injury  was  attributable  in  part,  at  least,  to  her  engag- 
ing in  work  not  within  the  line  of  her  duty  and  to  her  own  negli- 
gence (74  App.  Div.  561). 

Ndgligbncb  of  co-employee. — To  move  an  iron  plate  a  fore- 
man placed  an  old  broom  handle  under  it  arid  directed  three 
employees  to  carry  it  by  taking  hold  one  at  each  end  of  the 
handle  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  plate.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance  when  the  broom  handle  broke  and 
the  plate  fell  to  the  floor,  injuring  the  man  at  the  end.  The 
latter  brought  an  action  for  damages  on  the  ground  of  negli- 
gence by  the  employer  in  failing  ta  supply  a  safe  appliance  with 
which  to  move  the  plate  and  secured  a  verdict  on  the  trial.  But 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the, Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment and  ordered  a  new  trial,  holding  that  as  there  were  plenty 
of  sticks  about  the  place  with  which  the  plate  could  have  been 
safely  carried,  and  as  the  work  was  of  the  simplest  character 
and  attended  with  no  hidden  danger  and  as  the  plaintiff  was 
as  competent  as  the  foreman- to  judge  of  the  safety  of  the  method 
of  carrying  adopted  and  the  strength  of  the  stick  used  there 
could  be  no  question  of  negligence  by  the  defendant  who  had 
not  furnished  the  broom  handle  for  carrying  the  bedplate  or 
for  work  of  that  character.  The  negligence,  if  any,  the  court 
held,  was  that  of  a  co-employee,  for  which  the  defendant  was 
not  liable,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  foreman  who  selected 
an  unsafe  implement  was  of  no  significance  inasmuch  as  whether 
"an  act  or  omission  ...  is  that  with  which  the  master  is 
chargeable  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  -the  act  and  not 
upon  the  grade  in  the  service  of  the  person  whose  act  or  default 
may  come  in  question  between  the  master  and  au  employee.'^ 
(Flet  V.  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  74  App.  Div.  572.) 
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TABLE  I^EMPLOTMBNT  AND  IDLB!irB8Ss 

[Jalj.  AogQst, 


Mkmbkbs  Who  Wobkid— 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Sex. 


1.  BalldlnicKte M 

Stone  working '  M 

Buildiog  and  living  trades. .  M 

Baildfng  and  street  labor M 


2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  f  ara .... 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry.,  j  i  p 
Textiles M 

3.  Metals,  Bf  aohlnery,  Eto >    M 

Iron  and  Bteel M 

Other  metals M 

Sogincers  and  firemen M 

Shipbuilding ,  M 

4.  Transportation '  jp 

Railroads 1 1  JJ 

Street  railways '  M 

Coach  drivers,  etc l  M 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc '  M 

Freight  b'di'rsttrnckmen.eto  M 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Btc...  [^ 

6.  Tobaooo  '|Jf 

7.  Food  and  Liquors <  ^ 

Food  preparation <p 

Malt  liquors j    M 

M 

F 

CM 

^£ 
{? 

^M 
\F 

M 

M 
M 

Other  ditttinct  trades I    M 


8.  Theaters  and  Maslo  . 


•'{ 


9.  Wood  W'k'g  and  Famlture 

10.  Restaarants,  Retail  trade. 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  ISmployment . 


12.  MInoellaaeoas 

GlaHa 

Barbering 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


\i'£ 


l-2» 
davB. 


30-59 
days. 


688       10,089 

80  415 

457i  9,040 

578 


841 


209 


89 


265 

22 
105 


S8 
98 


93 


60 

16 


61 

SO 


88 


267 

46 


246 


12,690 

9,696 

11,049 

t.096 

lOU 


Ul 


810 
600 
100 

1,788 

1,070 

47 

252 

419 

8,020 


183 


184 


6001 
2,103; 

6,607! 

SI 

[ 

89i 


174 

"'1*35' 

"■39 

468! 


1,821 


160 

"156' 


_l- 


60-79 
days. 


80  days 


I  or  more. 


49.015 

4,236 
36,27  i) 
8,508 

16,988 
f.5S7, 
li.«<S8 
1J62 
2,719  . 
6S.. 
2,0Rl!. 
18t  . 
520  . 
€00  . 


1,618 

25U 
931; 

432; 

860 

liO\ 
360 
ItO 


18,878 
9.r 

2,062 
5,442 
l.Ui 

4,027 

666 


266 

450 

2,160 

495 

8,188 

666 

6,029 

g,t06 

7,621 
i 

3.272 
$ 

4,249 

2.255 

1,100 

6.006 

10 

1,785 

85 

580 

1,155 

S8 


400,        8,404 


1,180 

60:^ 


578 


1,051        86,081      124,261 

SS'  g,(H7'  6,554 

2,033,     38,G58i  130,815 


8,686! 

145 

1 

3.440 


2,896 

2,140 

S 


705 

5i 

1,602 


808 

"242 

800 


200 

"200 


8,871 

1 

196 


121 
75 


14,027 

Hi 

ia,05i 


ToUl 

>  Averagv 

number 

number 

report- 

of days 

ing. 

worked. 

61.205 

68 

4.981 

73 

46,705 

6C 

9,519 

71 

80,279 

61 

6,903 

6i 

24.276 

5f 

SX8 

68 

2,819 

74 

65 

61 

2,219 

74 

18t 

76 

865 

66 

1,100 

56 

100 

53 

24.602 

76 

10,595 

74 

3.205 

72 

9,134 

82 

l,5*i 

62 

10,086 

66 

5 

9t 

2,989 

78 

S 

9ft 

400 

71 

1,155 

83 

2,750 

67 

2,742 

46 

16,818 

68 

61S 

70 

6,179 

74 

f.ite 

79 

8,086 

76 

« 

77 

8,687 

77 

.    t 

77 

4,319 

75 

8.275 

69 

1,146 

15 

8,168 

06 

10 

76 

2,086 

70 

8S 

77 

9M 

73 

1,155 

78 

83 

77 

7,676 

79 

J 

n 

1,422 

75 

648 

70 

121 

91 

663 

78 

177.170 

69 

9,387 

54 

186,557 

69 
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September.  1902.] 

IDLKXESS    DUKINO    EV-   I 
TIKK   QUAKTBK.  | 


Idleness  at  the  End  of  thb  Q carter. 


Members    Number 

repoit-      thereof 

log.  idle. 

I 


61,880! 

4,985 I 

47  3761 

9,619,. 

81.801 

5,5.5  f  I 
25,26  i  I 

4,176 

*/,8i9;. 

2,244- 

tot 

875. 

1,100'  . 

luu 

24,914 

10,G53 
3,440 
9,229 

1,62: 

io,7e& 

s 

3,17i 
5 
400 
],225 
2,824 
3,144 

16,598 

635 

6.422 

t,SW 

8,862 
f 

3.fi3i 
S 

4,530 

7.910 

1,164 

8.789 
10 

2.100 

83 

930 

1.176 

83 

7,788 

1 

2.104 

J.314 
I2J 
668 

T83.9«0 

0.760 

197,738 


898 
4 

394 


1,022 

gf8 
PHI 

tos 


846 

58 

153 

Ml 

..  94 


509 
"23 


70 
74 
402 

1,272 
gi 

79 

3$ 

240 
65 


124 


19 

.9 

19 

1.0 

118 

1.5 

Per 
cent 
idle. 


8.8 

4.1 

6  0 


1.1 
9.9 
1.1 


1.4 

.5 
4.4 

.9 
8.8 

6.3 

'".7 


6.7 
2  6 
12.8 

7.7 

3.6 

1.5 

1  4 

2.9 
*i*7 

"i*o 


.4 

IX 


1.4 


1.0 

.3 

.8 

2.2 


4.248    2.3 

300.     3.1 
4,54  3     V.3 


Number 

tUrreof 

idle. 

Per 
cent 

idle. 

0.0 

5  2 
6.6 
4.1 

8.6 

0  3 
10. 1 
7  9 
1.1 

CArSKS  OF  IDLK.NKM. 

Members 
leport- 

Slack 
trade. 

Weathpr 

or  lack 

oi'mute- 

liaU. 

957 

25U 

strike^     Slck- 

lock.  ■"'";»'«> 

out.    ,     "S  • 

<• 

Other 
reaHOns. 

Reason 

not 
stKted. 

02,003 

4,9H5 

47.501 

9.519 

81.301 

*    6,531 

8.735 

259 

8,081 

895 

2  082 

348 
2.55b 

2.088 

5 

2,018 

65 

2,161 

t07 

2,070 

207 

30 

Me 

244 
4 

2iS 

7 

3*<4:        236 
323, 

210 

4 

00 

20 
50 

40.-. 

106 

02 

15 

25,-JGi 

37« 

m 

.^k! 

4  176 

15 

2.8 1» 

53 

2,244 

sot 

46 
iO 
40 

2.0 
9.9 
4.6 

10 

JS 

20 

873 
1,100 

80 

4 

i 

4 

10 

080 
3fl 
195 
186 
821 

1.567 

139 

10  0 

4,0 

8.1 

5.7 

1.5 

20.0 

14.6 

5 

661 

155 
173 
lOi 
231 

1,403 

5 

98 

60 
5 
7 

26 

149 

24,944 

10,653 
8.440 

152 

100 

6 

3 
2 

1 

11 

15 

....... 

9,229 
1,622 

10  705 

62 
6 

10 

5 

3,172 

1  4.4 

U3 

16 

".'.'.'.'.'.v. 

,',] 

10 

3 

. 

400 

1,225 
2,8<f4 
8,144 

16,598 

'**70 
50U 
858 

1,037 

39 

162 

64 

613 

5.7 
17.7 
27.3 

9.9 

20 
450 

8:o 

50 
60 
33 

200 

2 

127 

50 

29 

5 

301 

14 

635 

0.1                   -^7 

5.422 

9,840 

8,879 

g 

3.0 

$3 

7.3 

17 
2 

445 

18 
2 

80 



98 

16 

3,849 

t 

27t« 

7.2 

220 

26 

29 

3 

4.530 
4.410 

335 

830 

18 

008 

7.4 

7.5 

1  6 

225 

4 

90 

16 

880 

1ft 

1,16* 
8,789 

'" 

2.100 

83 
93U 



6.9           190 

800 

52 

297 

14.1           227 

68 

8'              4 

9is:  21. i!          2is 

1 

1,176                «5> 

7.0|              12 
1 

63 

3                 4 

8J 

J.JSO 

534 

1                 ' 

0.9:            81.            155 

^50 

91 

54 

2,101 

1,314 
12  i 

84 

4 
10 
20 

l.Oi            32 

.3                  4 
8.2i                8 

3.0  2u 

7.1  8.flS7 
4.7             264 
7.0>      8,051 

2 

2 

gr^g 

184,011 

0.769 
194,:i80 

13,185 

459 
13,644 

1.291 
2 

1,293 

1,212 

to 

1,23-^ 

1,408           500'        28 

J5.S'            ir, 

1,0211          52  i          26 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMBirT  AND  IDLElfESfti 

[July.  August^ 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


1.  Ballding:.  £tc 

Stone  iiroikiDg 

Brick  and  cement  making. . . 
Ballding  and  paving  tradea . . 
Ballding  and  street  labor.... 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Qaiments 

Bats,  caps  and  fiirs... 

Boots,  shoes,  glores 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry. . . 
Textiles 

3.  Metals,  Alachiuerj,  Eto.... 

Iron  and  »teel 

Other  metals 

Bngineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

4.  Transportation 

Railroads  

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  h'dl'rs,  trackmen,  etc. 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Tobacoo 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  Muslo 

9.  Wood  Wk'gA  Farnlture.. 

10.  Restaurants.  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade .-i 

11.  Public  Employment 

13.  Miscellaneous  

(jlass  

Barbcring 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

{f 
\¥ 
\¥ 

{^ 

\f 
If 

\¥ 

^£ 

M 

M 

\f 

JM 

M 
M 

M 

CM 

{f 

\¥ 

SM 

'^ 
If 

CM 

Jf 

CM 
{F 

CM 

Jf 

CM 
\F 

CM 

M 

CM 

F 

CM 

)F 


I? 


MEMBEB8  Who  Wobk&d- 


1-29 
days. 


US 

lb 


113 


69 

S9 

64 

39 

i 


18 


I 
t 

62 

"ii 


SSI 

'"is 


160 
158 


40 


lOS 

8 


86 


872 


1,260 

49  \ 

1,315| 


80-^9 
days. 


2,256 

156 

116 

1,940 

44 


14S 
257 

83 
5 


6 
5 
7 
11 

1,017 
39 

527 
SS 

37 
72 
381 

2,684 


1,140 


106 
5 


1,373 


101 

J 


9 

461 
t 

247 

281 
2 

6 

68 

6 

51 

7 

678 


587 


-h 


7,841 

189 
8,030 

I 


60-79 
days. 


86,298 

1,0($1 

226 

23,435 

1,551 

4.066 

SJ78^ 

1,495| 

1,9S7\ 

8iU| 

56^ 

1.820, 

755 

858 

196\ 

977 1 

t97\ 

21.840! 

ei8 

18,540 

618 

909 

1,792 

102 

9,740 

'"  6,297 

648 


4,686 

239 
2,551 
2.184 

gS9  . 

48' 

5! 


80  days 
or  over. 


719 


2,795 

8,872 

$68 

3,291 

US 

8,881 

eo 

1,897 

60 

1.1 

284 

It 

2,489 


5,310! 
9 


89,420 

4,64$ 

03.968 


60 
594 

651 

268 

"m 

"*70 


8,146 

""'868 


2,282 


14.176 
$ 

6,249 
$ 

883 

832 

8,850 

3,86i 

107 


19 


483 

"zii 

"•202 


Total 
number 
report- 
ing 


120 

10 

64 


168 


20 
188 


1,266 

14 

801 


10,2881 

Sl\. 

1,6971. 

3,230{  274 


27 


80,816 

$6 

80,848 


Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 


28,896 

J. 252 

402 

25,082 

1,660 

6.582 

S,S60 

2.004 

$,059 

389 

66 

1.815 

817 

859 

189 

985 

SIO 

26,668 

661 
19,050 

661 

984 

4.146 

483 

26,861 
9 

18,( 

$ 

1,137 

837 

3,500 

8.ie8 

8.620 

$61 

8,601 

169 

4,426 

60 
2,205 

60 
2,220 

814 
U 

2,971 

4,907 

$S9 
2.628 
2,279 

fS9 

1,819 

17 

11,484 

SI 

270 

1.700 

3,585 

f» 

6,929 

9 


119,848 

4,806 
124,149 
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<b)  THK  state:  OUTSIDiB  OF  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

fSeptember,  1902.] 


IDLBNVS  DUBINO 
TIBB  QUABTBB 

En- 

Idleness  at  ihb  Knd  of  the  Quabtek. 

Xiimber 

inereof 

idle. 

Per 
ceiit 
Idle 

Mombers 
report- 
ing. 

Number 

thereof 

Idle. 

fer 
cent 
idle. 

CAUSES  OF  IDLEKBeS. 

Ifembers 
report- 
ing. 

Slack 
trade. 

WeathtT 

or  lack 

of  mate- 

riaU. 

Strike 

or 
lock, 
out. 

Sick. 

neen,  old 

age. 

Other 
reaeons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

89,089 

1,296 
402 

188 

24 

0.6 

1.9 
0.0 
0.6 
0.7 

0.6 

Q  6 

o.-f 

0  5 
0  5 
0.0 
0.1 
7  7 

29089 

1,296 

402 

25,647 

1,694 

6,990 

6,769 

2,Ui9 

t,049 

891 

66 

2,006 

884 

887 

461 

i,m 

SIO 

25,850 

661 
20,09x 

651 
1,010 
4.2'J9 

483 

25,205 

14.347 
f 
1,137 
357 
3.500 
5.864 

8,592 

m 

8,585 

160 

4,929 

60 
2.26H 

CO 
2.661 

824 

S5 

8,022 
9 

6.001 

2.761 
2,840 

tea 

1,840 

17 

12,411 

167 

407 

1,801 

3,991 

14S 

6,212 

9 

1,096 

77 

62 

879 

77 

110 

1X8 

35 

77 

7 

8.8 

5.9 
15.4 
84 
4.6 

1.8 

3.4 
1.7 
3.8 
1  H 
00 
1.6 
6.7 
1.8 
00 
2.6 
05 

2.8 

0.0 
2.8 

00 
8.!> 

5.1 

0  0 
3.6 
00 
23.1 
1.4 
4.3 
6  0 

S.2 

6  5 

2  1 

J  5 

10.5 

0  0 
2.7 
0  0 
17.1 

1.0 

4.0 

8.1 

100.0 

2.6 

04 
4  7 

422 

36 

58 

828 

895 

30 



172 

7 

02 
4 

4 
41 
18 

21 

52 

44 

25,647 
1,694 

5.990 

5.759 

2,019 

t,049 

891 

147 
12 

27 

SO 

10 
2 

3 

10 

812 
53 

7 

14 

14 

••-"•• 

154 
11 

0 

5 

44 

74 

79 

84 

39 

5 

2 

3 
2 

39 

66 

2,008 
884 

80 

60 

7 

81 

1 

007 

25 

40 
5 

3 

2 

10 

8R7 

7!     1  >t 

2 

461 

0  0 

I.IJ'S 
510 

14 
148 

\2 
0.0 

0.6 

00 

o.« 

0.0 
0.1 
0.7 
0.0 

2.1 

0.0 
2.0 
0.0 
0  0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.2 

0.0 

0  8 

10 

0.6 

9  7 

0.0 
1.9 
0.0 
16.2 

1.5 

4.0 

l.l 

0.0 

M 

0.4 
2.0 
0.2 
0.4 

0.6 

0.0 

1.6 

0  0 
32.9 
0.4 
0.3 

0.0 

o.« 

00 

5 
180 

6 
t. 

12 

118 

1 

J 

144 

19 

25,901 

661 

152 

1 

20,155 

661 

113 

468 

100 

12 

110 

135 

110 

1 

1,<'3« 

4.229 

483 

1 
29 

86 

46 
(J 

1,282 

5i5 

268 

6 
150 
849 

115 

.14 

76 
f 

518 

88 

85 

7 

275 

4 
4 

2 

7 

42 

25,206 

635 

28d 

81 

608 

170 

87 

14,817 

111 

175 

151 

75 

1,187 
357 

6 
5 

150 
3 

70 

13 

17 
t 

116 

240 

« 

5 

8,500 
5.861 

8,592 

t 

249 
99 

81 

248 

10 

17 
3 

81 

7 
20 

2 

f05                S 

8,585            84 

160                 1 

20 

9 

^.1. ....... 

4,928 

60 

476 

877 

15 

10 

2.2»7 
60 

62 
456 

12 

1 

94 
g 

148 

J 
13u 

49 

7 

6 

2.661 
824 

432 

12 

1 

88 



67 

377 

10 

8 
2 

4 

;S5 

t 

1 

8,022 

g 

84 
t 

104 

28 

S4 

18    

5,650 

61 

1 

20 

I 

17 

9 

1 

0 

18 

247 

2.74^ 

96 

8 

17 

2.80I                7! 
M7                / 

18;     0.6 

i    0.4 

1 , 

1,846 

17 

8 
189 

12 

0.9 

0.0 

4.2 

0  0 
32.11 
1.1 
7.2 
00 
1.2 
0  0 

8.8 

3.7 

8^ 

12,168 

J57 

510 

80 

180 

255 

SO 

ul 

1 

407 
1,800 

134 

8 
12 

134 
20 
287 

1 
5 
25 

128 

2 

248 

2 
11 

7 

3i 

2 

3,734 
148 

1 

6 

6,212 
9 

33 

75 

53 

1 

5 

10 

4 

121.085 

6.S46 

186,480 

1,728 

25 

1,748 

1.4 
0.6 
1.4 

121,844 

6  358 
126,702 

4,585 

US 

4,733 

1,884 

95 

1,479 

1,002 

14 

1,016 

1,009 
i,060 

jzed  by  J. 
658 

^"^ 

51 
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TABLB  I.— KMPLOYMENT  AND  IDI^lfBSSt 

I  Jul  J,  Anjenst, 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
or  TRADES. 


Baildlnff,  £to 

btoue  workiDf? 

Biick  and  cetuent  making... 
lUiWditijc  and  paving  tradea.. 
Building  and  Htreet  labor 


Clothinic  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes  and  f^loves  — 
Shirts,  waists  and  laandry  . 
Textiles 


Metals,  Machinery,  Ete 

Iron  and  steel 

Othermetals 

Engineers  and  firemen. . .. 


bhipbaildlng  . 


4. 


Transportation. 

Railroads , 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  Irdl'rs,  truckmen,  etc 


a.  Tobacco 

7.  Food  and  Llqaors. 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

n^ 
{f 
v^ 
If 

CM 
{K 

\y 

If 
\f 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 


Print  ins.  Binding,  Btc...  |  p 

\ 


Food  preparation. 
Mnltliqoors 


S.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Wood  Wk's  and  Farniture 

10.  Bestanrants,  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants  — 
Retail  trade 


il.  Public  Kmployment. 
12. 


3IiffGel1aneous 

OlBMft 

liarbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment. 


M 
F 

CM 

)F 
CM 

CM 

\f 

CM 

)F 

M 

CM 

\f 

CM 

{f 

CM 

^; 

M 


MitUBBRS  Who  Worked- 

1-29 
days. 

30-59 
days. 

60-79 
days. 

80  days 
or  over. 

95 

570 

1 

400 

39 

10 

4 

12,295 

571 

116 

10.986 

«22 

12.890 

tJS9 

12.20». 

tl79 

105 

74,808 

5.317 

2i6 

68,70« 

10.059 

21.948 

5.755 
13,'6i 

3,689 

3,029 
lOS 

3.9.H 
9S6 
K78 
736 
977 

r97 

40,222 

618 
27,901 

618 
8.871 
7,234 
1,213 

18,767 

2.882 

250 

60 

1,6>5 

407 

628 

120 

65« 

120 

70 

7 
IS 
35 

f 

807 

*"*-"36 
233 

i* 

414 

156 

46 
316 
SOS 
107 

11 

2,805 

55 
1,597 
SS 
84 
324 
800 

5.644 

'.[V.'.V.V.. 

6,781 

1,008 

1 
6.722 

17.072 

883 
1.037 
3,850 
8.913 

1,709 

13 

150 

251 

100 
104 

fs 

64 

1.323 

240 

5 

800 

3.476 

•  5,608 

S2 

177 

8 

6.963 

914 

450 

2.150 

3.290 

11,410 

824 

8,820 

2,349 

11,402 

62 
5.10'J 

OS 
6,233 

2,489 

IJU 

8,585 

10 

6.420 

SS8 
3,U1 
3.28n 

.«« 

8,447 

3 

11,418 

HI 

6o:< 

1,697 

3,H0F 

2i 

5.311 

»» 

786 

55 
9 

•  "J 

493 

i45 

ci 

901 

f 

2,052 
2 

208 



523 

263 

420 

10 

64 

0 

8&S 

1              6 

2JJ 

7 

220 
138 

8 
818 

407 
078 

5,187 

16 

497 

312 

i 

"f, 

3 
3 

80 

1 is; 

121 
349 

27 

Total  I  Averago 
number  |  number 
report-      of  days 

lug.      ;  worked. 


.!_ 


89,601 

6,23.1; 

402, 

71,787 

11,179 

85,861, 

8,663\ 
26,V8U' 
6,007 
3. '^08 

108 
4.064! 

999^ 
1,224] 
1,239 
1.085 

310 

60,065 

651 

80.545 

651 

4.189 

13.280 

2.0SI 

86,897' 

6 
16.688 

5; 

1.537 

).49i' 

6,250 

10,930' 

18.888J 

874. 

I 

8  680! 

2S85 

12.461 

62 
5,89  i 

62 
6,569 

4.089 

J,170| 

11,1841 

12 

6,992 

32e\ 

8.558 

3,434' 

322 

8,994 

18 

12,906{ 

51 

918 

1,621 

4,23H| 

ffi 

5,9  i9- 

91 


69 

72 

66 
68 
71 

68 

64 
59 
63 
74 
69 
65 
72 
69 
57 
74 
75 

76 

65 
75 
OS 
Ti 
83 
61 

76 

92 
79 
92 
74 
65 
78 
70 

70 
72 

74 

71 

77 

77 
78 
77 
76 

67 

75 


73 

77 

77 
7<i 

7.'^ 


81 


74 

6S 


77 
7'* 
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<c)  the: 

^September, 

KNTIRE2  STATE. 

19U2.] 

» 

AKTIR. 

IDLENUS  DUKINO   EN- 

TiKB  Quarter. 

iDLRNE 

88  AT  THE  EXD  OF 

CAL 

THE  QU 

Number 

tbereor 

idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

1 

Meinbera 

reptirt- 

ius* 

Nnmber 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. , 

5.8 

5.3 

15. 4| 

5.4' 

4.2, 

7.6 

6.1 
9  5 
6  6 
1.2 

0  0 

l.M 

6.4 
3  7 
0  0 
3  3 

O.S 

8.1 

0.0 
2.fi 
0  0 
6.3 
1.4 
15.7 

7.0 

0  0 

8.: 

0.0 
17.1 

4.7 
10.3 
13.4 

8.7 

6.9 

2.7 
2.2 

8.6 
0.0 
5.6 

U.l 

0.5 

J  6- 

6  0 

16.7 

6.8 

0  5 
9.H 

1  h 

8K8  OF 

IDLENESS 

If  embers 

re|K)rt- 

ii»g. 

Slack 
trade. 

Weflthcr 
or  Iftck 
of  mate- 
rials. 

Strike' 

or 
lock.  1 
out.   1 

Sick- 
ness, old 
age. 

Olher    ^ 
reasous. 

[ieaiOD 

not 
itated . 

90,919 

6,281 
402 

581 

28 

541 

12 

1,040 

248 

988 

218 

2 

0.6 

0.4 
0  0 
0.7 
0.1 

2.8 
27 
3.6 
S.6 
0  1 

01,044 

6,281 

402 

73,148 

11,213 

87.201 

9,290 

27.28' 

6M5 

4,880 

336 

62 

3,96u 

47^ 

2.792 

476' 

2,591 

406 

37 

76 

70 
47 

2,610 

41 

58 

2,346 

65 

2.225 

286 

2,104 

246 

35 

1,352 

280 

286! 
I 

410 

11 

272 
4 

4 

251 

13 

88 

47 
5S 
S7 

44 

73,023 
11,213 

87.291 

27.V82! 
6,ti5 
3.210 

108 
4.25i 
1,036 
1.262 
1,661 
1,285 

SIO 

C96 
370 

11 

14 

1 
24 

238 1 

1 

00 

5 

387 
18 

411 

109 

37H 

108 

2 

44 

2 

0  0\              108 
0.71           4.252 
2.8\          1  nfin 

28 
SO 
17 

41 
40 
35 

io 

*" 

23 

2 
10 
4 

1.3 

0.0 
1.1 

00 

1.0 

0.0 
06 
0.0 
3.4 
08 
2.6 

8.1 

0.0 

l,2n2 

1,601 

1.283 

SIO 

.     60,794 

661 

30,751 

651 

4,480 

13,458 

2.105 

86.970 

6 
17,510 

6 
1,537 
1,582 
6.824 
9,008 

20.190 

900 

8.957 

2,600 

13.808 

62 
6,117 

62 
7,191 

5.284 

1.189 

11,811 

12 

7,707 

54S 
8,691 
4,016 

345 

0.184 

lb 

14,515 

15: 

1,721 
1,923 
4,65fi 

14fi 
6,212 

4 

2 

2 

14 

41 

i 

1,698 

10 

6 

'.V.'.V.'. 

1 
242 

10 

60,845 

661 

480 

i7i 

154 

110 
54 

1,104 

811 

104 

124 

221 

1 

661 

799 

281 

18i 
3il 

2,849 
'^ 

2S5 

112 

118 

105 

123 

1 

4,474 
13.458 
2,105 

86.970 

6 

211 
137 
238 

1,078 

6 
5 

003 

7 
14 
26 

826 

57 
26 
15 

87 

52 
80 

10 

17.619 
6 

300     1  8 

224 

175 

170 

75 

10 

0,0 
'     0  0 
,      A  A 

1,587 
1.682 
6.324 
9,008 

20,190 

900 

263 

75 

650 

1,207 

1,762 

63 

388 

50 

1.181 

6 
25 
600 
823 

1,188 

49 

84 

4 

501 

240 

12 

50 
50 
43 

277 

4 

168 

60 

44 

5 

70 

74,     1.2 
651 1     7.2 

1,294|    8.4 

24     2.7 

118;  1.8 

iS     l.S 

7 

84 

86 

248 
801 

?o 

2 

18 
2 

877 

8,067 

2.600 

18.290 

62 

20 

2 

722 

1 

1    6.4 

1     0.0 
'      1   R 

108 

10 

6,0fl» 

62 

lOS 

340 

260 

26 



36 

9 

!    0.0 

613     8.5 

47!    0  6 
19     1.6 

157     1-8 

7.191 
8.784 

791 

842 

10 

702 
2 

445 

i 
345 

lou 

292 

880 

18 

224 
2 

,          881 

311 

20 

377 

4 
10 

2 

94 
"j 

1. 

16 

1,189 

11,811 

12 

389 

1 

70 

1     0.0 
tl    1  0 

7,060 

8S0 
3,676 
8,980 

sso 

8€ 

68 

20 

1 
17 
12 

1 

103 

22 

17 

6 

1     0  S 
54|     1.4 
26      0.7 

Jl     OS 

!          63 
1 ....... 

h     0  3 

9,184 

18 

121 

i    18 

r  1.6 

1     0.0 

1          540 
1 

560 

0  0 

0  0 

8.8 

0.0 
8.0 
16 
6.6 
0.0 
1.2 
0.0 

Ts 

4.0 
5.7 

1 

81 

165 

150 

67 

14,267 

167 

20fi 

118 

180 

256 

82 

15 

1,7/1 

].922 

4,402 

148 

iS8     8.0 
9l     0  5 

138 
30 
307 


5 
13 
45 

128 



2 
248 

1               2 
13 

1                ' 

3 
2 
6 

2' 

1]     0.6 
0  0 

5!   o.c 

1    0.0 

JTi 

5,     2i 
1.0 

1 

6,212 

3 

75 

55 

1 

5 

1              '' 

41::::::: 



"lo'oTl 

'            359 
1  10,430 

77 
ii^ 

77 

809,054 

15,114 
324,168 

d,90< 

32, 

6,29] 

805. 05d 

15,121 
321,082 

17,770 

607 

18,377 

2,298 

IC 

2,309 

2,281 

to 

2,301 

2,115 

164 
2,279 

988 
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New  York  LXbor  Bulletin 


[Dec. 


TABLES  II^-aUARTERLY  EARNIMGSt 

[Jaly,  Aasrust, 


Sex. 

KlTMBKR  OF  MBMBBBS  0# 

lyDJJSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

$1 

to 

$21. 

$25 
to 

$50 

to 

$74. 

$75 
to 
$99. 

$100 

to 

$124. 

I.  Bnildlnv,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

StoDO  workine. .» .--. 

M 
M 

M 

OI 
>F 
5M 
)  F 
CM 

eF 

5M 

is 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

(M 

}f 

M 
M 
M 
M 

<M 

1? 

CM 

JF 

CM 

^£ 
{? 

CM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 

4 

16 

860 

820 

409 

80 

Rnildinir  And  nftviniF  trttdofi  •«•.«..  •••«•• 

4 

66 

"■"28 

16 

148 

1S9 

iHri 

1S9 


859 

1 

828 

t.S8l 
546 

1,881 

818 

2 

4  660 

4,31.'} 
l,06d 

827 

iluildlDe  and  strASt  labor.......... ..... 

2 

IL  Clothliiff  and  Textile* 

7.808 

GAnneota......  ............•........>•.-.. 

1S56 
«,632 

690 
100 

Boota,  Bhoes,  glomes,  etc 

7 

22 

id 

837 
146 

SO 
446 

se 

30 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 

25 

10 

260 
GOO 

Textil<>s 





lUO 

III.  M«<tnls,  MaehlneryandShlpbafldinx 

iron  and  steel........ 

1 

219 



86 

48 

85 

2,482 

867 

Other  metals ...' -. 

2U6 

Bntineura  and  firemen  ...... ...... ...... 

1,800 
60 

Hhinbuildinff  

]|          3 

•26 
40 

8 
S.006 

IT.  Transportation 

1,789 

Railroads 

158 

Street  railwajs...... 

.*.... 

Coach  drivers,  etc................. 

75 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

**"  1,600 
495 

47 

1,150 
849 

218 

Freight  handlers,  tmokineo,  etc 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

18 

80 

i 

1 

10 

40 
74 

VI,  Tobaeeo ........l 

5<           JiSS 

84             tCM 

906          464 

Til.  Food  and  Liqaors 

SO 
114 

JS 

41 

663 

119 
f 

8U 
S 
39 

88 

953 
182 

Food  preparation 

1 

114 

41 

157 

Halt  liniiors 

15 

187 

U 

50 

256 

J4 

25 

TIIL  Theaters  and  Music 

286 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fumltare 



495 

4 

145 

8 

1S1 

100 

55 

05 

X.  Bestauraiits  and  Retail  Trade 

18               10 

Hotels  and  restanranis 

100 

5(1               50 

Vat  All  trariA 

15.              81 

XI.  Pabllo  Employment 

05 

18 

10 
2 

-XII.  MlMcellaneous 

40 

40 

25 

55 

Glasis 

Barberinfr 

28 

Other  distinct  trades 

M 

25 

27 

GRAND  TOTAL 

119 

1 

761 

186 

1.811 

t,b»l 

8,808!    18.809 

i.^4          1,995 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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<«)   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

September,  1902]. 

' 

fiABos  Oboamizations  Who  Eabmed— 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

more. 

ToUl 
number 
reporting 
earnings. 

$140. 

8150 

to 

$174. 

8175 

to 

$109. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$2^5 
to 

.    $260 
to 

$274. 

Average 
earnings. 

696 
4ti 

181 

2,788 

H2 

2.127 

574 

4.669 

3 

2.291 

1,68? 

8,767 

550 
4.578 
8.039 

6.626 

7.957 

135 
8,542 
4,280 

1,466 

1 

1     10,446 

1,166 

8.494 

785 

1.810 

6.898 

'            120 

1         6,738 

40 

629 

12.260 

713 
11,547 

8,249 
12 

99 

61.806 

4,981 
46.706 
9.519 

80,279 

s.sos 

24,276 

3.968 

2,819 

63 

2.219 

18i 

865 

1,100 

100 

24.502 

1U.595 
8.205 
9.184 

1.568 

10,086 

3 

,      .2.880 

5 

400 

1,155 

15.818 

613 

5.170 

t  ne 

8.036 
t 

3,687 
a 

4,349 

8.275 

1,146 

8.168 

10 

2,085 

83 

030 

1.155 

8.! 

7,675 

i 

1,422 

648 
121 
653 

$262  99 

285  40 
259  47 
29423 

144  61 

81  69 

8,892 

i02 

220 

8,llH. 
199 

4,105 

1,407 

935 

489 

810 

87 

141  30 
79  60 

116 
5 

525 

87 

i           325 

10 

10 

10 

171  06 

94  IS 

156 

612 

605 

12 

80 

2 

147  06 

. 

8S  77 

SO 

76 



300 

50 

100 

148  97 

87  64 

:";: ;  -  -  - 

114  74 

1,600 

1,123 

52 

.142 

183 

1,665 

959 
426 
248 

dl 

1,681 

3 
689 

3 
266 
430 

8,884 

425 

946 

1.816 

137 

1.682 

8.385 

2,591 
200 
260 
284 

188 

4.224 

2,506 
531 

1,031 
156 

818 

4,862 

2,077 
608 

1,089 
678 

106 

284 

101 

6 

177 

8.061 

889 

101 

2.571 

216  80 

218  87 
105  24 
224  73 
218  87 

1.869 

21 

956 

162  82 

160  00 

67 

837 

98 

171 

92 

21 

956 

223  44 

150  00 

134 

450 

155  46 

150 

50 

165  71 

90  82 

1,008 

1,790 

87 

396> 

1,0791 

6 

1,641; 

817 
1,707 

293 

796 

10 

258 
4S 

1.409 

40 

5,647 

11 

150 

92 

1.844 

9 

881 

14 

778 
11 

35 

134  03 

1.840 

J 

88 

1.266 

222  85 

111  67 

1,881 

407 

10 

148  24 

jgg  89 

818 

1.467 

1.974 

271 

18 

420 

200  08 

77  00 

278 

1,2021 

828 

342 

178 

93 

13 

8(50 

IKd  65 
77  Ofi 

40 

505 

60 

...... ...1 

581 

'1.125 

.  1,790 

178 
85 



60 

2.420 

1,100 

127 

213  91 

88 

887  78 

4 

501  55 

656 

914 
654: 

2.754 

1.858 

7J9 

898 

17 

198  49 

lis  so 

298 

249 

50 

474 

51 

5 

18 

1(^9  81 

75  10 

1>5| 

3511 
803 

102 
147 

25 
25 

125 
349 

12 
39 

154  19 

178 

5 

is 

1H2  39 

?c>  10 

152i 

084 

2,505 

2.8»5 

1,197 

J 

175 

<       147 

468 

84 



48 

208  74 

$£0  00 

208! 
93; 

284 

92 

206 

245 

175 

50 

110 

110 

! 

28 1 

108  98 

219  77 
129  04 

iioj 

142, 

70 

24,038 

11 

"1 

45 

180  32 

1 

11.670 

70<>, 

17,801 

SSI 

28.080| 

^^1 

14.566 

^'1 

14.842; 

18,880 
1,100 

177.170 

9,387 

$211  66 

li6  03 

Digitized  by  LjOOQI^ 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin 


[Dec. 


TABI/E  II.— aVARTBRLY  EARNINGS  t 

[Jaty,  Augaat 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 


I.  Baililinir.  Stone  Working^  Etc.. 

Stone  working • 

Brick  aqd  cement  working 

BoildlDg  and  paving  trades 

Bnilding  and  street  labor 


II.  ClothiDff  and  Textiles 

Garnionta 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry., 
Textiles  


III.  Metals,  Maehlnery  and  Shlpbaildlns 

Iron  and  steel 
Other  metals 


Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


IV.  Transportation. 


Railroads 

Street  railways 

Ceach  drivers 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


T.  Printing,  Binding,  £fc. 


TI.  Tobacco. 


VII.  Food  and  Llqaors., 

Food  preparation . . . . 
Malt  liquois 


VIII.  Theatres  and  Music. 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famlture. 


X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Ketailtrade 


XI.  Public  Employment  . 


XII.  Miscellaneoas  

Glass 

Harberiug 

Other  distinct  trades . 


Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 


Sex 


M 
H 
M 
M 

M 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

;F 

\^ 

VI 

I  F 
M 
M 
M 

|M 

f  F 

|M 

'S 

M 
M 
M 

[? 

I 
(M 

\\f 

!<M 
}F 

,CM 

l^£ 

M 

<M 

\y 
JM 

Ll 

{f 


KUJfBRB  OV  MKMBKBS  OP 


il      I    $23 

to    I     to 
»24.   '  $49. 


$50 
to 
$74. 


105 1 


14 


21  102 

g9-  SOI, 

2  OU 

$7  t07 


•I- 


IS 

Ah 

S3 
•1.5 
55 


66 

"ii 


20 


14 

yo 


110 

8 


10 

"io 


24 


846 


80 

It 


33 

It 


34 


160 


5 
154 


9 

67t 

62 

550 

4 


9 
5t 

205 

CO 
1«5 
60 
4 
86 


S78 

"is 


6 

5 

160 

19$ 

107 

9S 

17 

IS 

10 

60 

7 

60 

1 


72 


SI 

41 
12 
19 

41 


186 

9 
29  114 


$76 
to 
$99. 


788 
35 
]59 
547 
47 

807 

1,098 

2«0 

66* 

5 


43 

t44 

i» 

00 
4« 
14t 

816 

SOS 

27z 

^05 

18 

18 

7 

848 
1 

493 
1 

120 


2S5 


86 
98 


90 
$4 


140 

"136 


5 

28 


224 


ISO 

/If 
51 
79 
St 

6 

J 

1,801 
ft 

1 

3 

813 

tt 

1,544 


004 

447 


1,268|      4,772 

04S\         l,6t9 


$100 

to 

$124. 


1,834 

80 
131 
759 
884 

692 

1,065 
281 
606 


65 
175 
St4 

17 
80 
]i9 
100 

2,120 

t06 
1,7H6 
t06 
*i 
217 
134 

2,906 

""m 
""i'i'i 


1,927 

889 
S 

848 

8t 

871 


195 

'"76 

71 


607 


109 
432 
378 


7 
t 

8,699 


51 
195 
042 


2.811 


^ 


18.660 

1,468 
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<1»)  THB  STATB  OUTSIDB  OF  fiEfW  YORK  CITY. 

September,  1002.] 


liABOB  OBOANIZATIONB  WHO  EABirBD— 

Total 
nnmber 
reporting 
earnings. 

$125 
to 

♦149. 

$150 
to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$190. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$226 

to 

$349. 

$250 
to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

mare. 

Average 
earnings. 

12 

6.078 

181 
85 

'•IS? 

821 

SI 
10 

6.568 

114 
60 

^m 

592 

S6 
261 

8,182 

109 

363 

1,768 

139 

1,847 
94 

776 

88 

28,896 

1,252 

402 

26.082 

1.660 

5,582 

S,S60 

2,004 

2,089 

889 

65 

1,845 

817 

850 

1S9 

9H6 

810 

25,648 

661 
19,950 
651 
984 
4,146 
463 

26,861 
t 

13,699 

1,187 

837 

3.500 

8,188 

8,520 

261 

$196  89 

214  80 
119  24 

1.216 
289 

3,073 

8,611 

1.624 

1,753 

687 

202  06 
124  43 

880 

i58 

182 
8 

78 
S 
24 

299 

168 

J 
139 

67 

122 

157  78 

87  06 
158  84 
80  64 

317 

is 

142 

67 

49 

180 

189 

4 

73 

231  24 

lis  60 

100 

1,442 
241 

60 
96 
68 

10 

147  28 

110 

96  46 

16 

6 

8 

159  43 

09  82 

897 

268 

98 

19 

10 

20 

1 

842 

145  70 

98  97 

2«726 

60 

5,498 

6,110 

4,181 

2,001 

671 

820 

184  79 

94  SO 

2,224 
60 

8.676 

4,896 

3,885 

1,551 

647 

590 

313 

184  26 
94  80 

91 

276 

1,445 

102 

8,912 

835 

854 

25 

8,412 

41 
230 
75 

914 

131 
310 

47 
148 

170  17 

291 
120 

81 

607 

191  97 
155  38 

0,619 

1,007 

896 

848 

2,086 

172  94 

105  00 

1,570 
2 

8.063 

2.712 

848 

1,007 

602 

743 

1,786 

200  56 
106  00 

128 

486 

154 

142  98 

832 

129  28 

8,800 
4,183 

60 
496 

1,208 

14 

590 

S 

1,278 

139  18 

863 

898 

16 

1.269 

6 

1.578 

71 
260 

294 
877 

100 
168 

300 
99 

147  12 

208 

7 

870 

8 

79 

192  94 

TO  /Ul 

950 
£4 

84 

.0 

1 

2 

8,501|      148  86 

150         104  81 

460 

470 

148 

86 

20 

4,425       168  41 

60'          66  00 

381 

883 

521 

40 

81 

1 

2.2051        163  87 

60           66  00 

79 

695 

85 
6 

894 

752 

125 

S 

448 

430 

44 

1 

20 

117 
106 

84 

88 

9 

4 

20 
16 

2,220         182  85 

247 

g 

84 

4 

67 

814      169  77 

24         227  6S 

850 

141 

2,971       144  65 

2          48  88 

1,868 

19 

1,548 

6 
901 
557 

6 

100 
f 

1»586 

881 

28 

74 

21 

17 

22 

4,9071     146  10 

2S9.          M  17 

749 

846 
485 

15 
8 

26 
48 

2,628 

2,279 
289 

1,819 

17 

11,484 

31 

270 

1,700 

Hi  28 

614 

19 

21 

17 

22 

150  50 
98  17 

17 

s 

87 

f 

819 

685 
101 

62 

5 

56 

886 

87 

1 

27 

218  54 

168  47 

8)495 

116 

8 

125  88 

75  44 

68  42 

902 

445 
749 

i63 
149 

2 

98 

142  83 

1,452 

56 

116 

3 

3.585 

liO  79 

22:          77  fi.1 

1,141 

342 

17 

1 

5.929 
9 

114  15 

62  67 

21,498 

47 

21,676 

S$9 

25,178 

67 

9,996 

6 

8,217 

11 

4,646 

10 

8,682 

4,057 
4 

119,823|   $174  2%] 

4,806\         89(^1 
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[Dec. 


TABIiB  II.^-<^UARTBRLY  EARNINGS  s 

[July,  Augtuit, 


IKBUSTRIES  OK  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


BalldlDir*  Stone  Working^,  lBt«. 

Stone  workiog 

Brick  uid  cement  making 

Bnllding  and  paving  tnaeB 

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  Clothinc  and  Textiles.... 
Garments 

Hats,  oapsand  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves...., 
Shirts,  waists  and  laundry., 
Textiles , 


III. 


Metals,  Maohinery  and  Shipbaildlng 

Iron  and  steel 
Other  metals 


Engineers  and  firemen  . 
Shipbollding 


IT.  Transportation 
Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc , 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc.. 


T.  Printing^,  BindlngTi  Ete. 
YI.  Tobaoeo 


Til.  Food  and  Uqaors. 

Food  preparation ... 
Malt  liquors 


VIII.  Theaters  and  Masio 

I X.  Wood  Working  and  Famitnre  . 

X.  Bestaarants  aad  Retail  Trade  . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

CM 

{f 

\^ 
{f 
\¥ 

CM 

If 

fM 

M 
M 

{^ 

JM 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

CM 


XI.  Pablic  Employment . 


XII.  Mlseellaneous 

Glsss 

Barbering 

Oiher  distinct  trades. 


Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAT.. 


1 


KUMBKB  OF  MeMBBSS  OF 


$1 

to 

$24. 


ft7 
99 

25 

t7 


25 


13 


$25 
to 
$49. 


SO 


260 

440 
228 
S96 


IS 

264 
59 

66 
SS 
195 


3 
66 
"86 


20 


1 

171 

S8 

" 

124 

2 

124 

9 

16 

161 

4 

301 
i 

89 

It 
6 
88 

8 

1 

1 

224  1,456 

sol      6SS 


to 
$74. 


619 


5 

518 

1 

926 

8,05S 

608 

5,411 

4 


85 

81 
260 
609 

18 

6t 

267 

CO 

201 

60 

4 

86 
26 

418 

"'is 


6 

5 

160 

239 

181 

Mi 

21 

96 

61 

00 

48 

60 

3 

267 

14 

72 


$75 
to 


181 

96 

112 

19 

96 


281 

9 
160 


8,069 

S,689 


1,108 

35 
150 
865 

49 

4.967 

t.sto 

4,513 

1,718 
5 

to 

880 

890 

18 

60 

411 

149 

868 

SOS 

27« 

SOS 

58 

18 

15 

2,948 

1 
493 

1 
120 


1,600 
78U 

8« 
lit 

990 

69t 

269 
t 

215 
t 
44 


719 


196 

70 

101 

94 

70 

0 

J 

1,886 

tt 

1 

3 

338 

tt 

1,544 


18,676 

5,4f5 


$100 

to 

$124. 


2,248 
160 
181 

1,086 
866 

7,900 
f,4SI 

6,013 
1,196 
100 
86 
621 
S60 
47 
680 
210 
100 

4,661 

t06 
2.103 

t06 

247 
2.017 

194 

4,727 


963 


2a 

75 
1,150 
2,276 

602 

267 

812 

455 

458 


852 


101 

807 

4 

062 

8 

989 

119 
482 
457 

9 
t 

8»764 


51 
223 
669 


8,811 


20.869 

S,461 


1902] 
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(c)  THB  BNTHUBl  STATO. 

September,  1002.] 


Labob  Osoanizations  Who  Earned— 

ToUl 
number 
reporting 
eamlnKB 

8186 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 
to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

more. 

Average 
earnings. 

2,110 

49 
12 

8,861 

263 

85 

7,529 

1,034 

6.886 

S6 
2,612 

54 
1,696 

16,880 

664 
60 

8.689 

6.217 

t6 
4,866 

655 

11.189 

244 

14,819 

1,520 

8.666 
250 

14,107 

807 

11,171 

2,283 

89.601 

6,233 

402 

71,787 

11,179 

86.861 

8,66S 

28,2-0 

6.007 

3,208 

108 
4.064 

999 
1,224 
l,tS9 
1.U85 

310 

60,046 

661 

80,545 

661 

4,189 

18, '80 

2.031 

86,897 

6 
16,688 
6 
1,537 
1,492 
6,250 
10,080 

18,888 

874 

8,680 

t,S86 

12,461 

6t 
5,802 

6t 
6,560 

'4.089 

1,170 

11,184 

It 

6,992 
Stt 

8.55H 

3.434 

3tt 

8,994 

18 

12,906 

31 

918 

1,821 

4,238 

ts 

5,92» 
-  9 

$286  21 

271  12 
119  24 

1,626 

423 

6,615 
4,280 

1,688 

S 

1,480 

S 

61 

12,005 
785 

1,609 

"""l",077 

8,357 
40 

792 

1 
628 

18,800 

"•'It 

221 

ia6 

239  41 
192  88 

287 
277 

146  66 

83  73 
142  64 

79  95 

116 
5 

464 

14 

10 

83 

178  35 

105  Ot 

256 

1,954 

f 

811 

745 
t5 
858 

22 

80 

2 

147  16 

110 

94  61 

86 

6 

58 

100 

151  61 

88  95 

897 



268 

93 

19 

10 

20 

1 

6,194 

142  85 

64  94 

4,226 

60 

7,168 

9.484 

7,616 

6,226 

966 

8,881 

199  97 

94  80 

8,847 
60 

4,685 

5,821 

6,426 

4,057 

2,724 

681 

702 

194  53 
94  SO 

143 
433 
303 

701 

1.683 

134 

6,698 

S 
3,652 

5 
752 
480 

1.281 

2,670 

162 

4,994 

""'*  8,549 

241 
490 
850 

1.062 

662 

1.35U 

156 

1,820 

555 
1,237 

678 

1,002 

6 
258 

101 
3,078 

191  47 
214  50 
204  40 

10.878 

864 

8,042 

167  47 

18t  00 

1,643 

2 

941 

1,178 

694 

764 

2,742 

201  48 
ISt  00 

262 

154 

450 

50 

791 

1,998 

t4 

848 
61 

2.682 

144  02 

482 

50 

157  47 

3,800 

117  00 

5,191 
1,998 

9i 

759 

1.477 
it 

2,810 

8H 

8,286 

111 

6,807 

11 

184 

92 

2,214 

17 

460 

808 

1,166 

11 

46 

100 

2,008 

1 

89 

300 
1,866 

143  84 

216  86 

101  93 

2,881 
4S1 

12 

146  61 

1X7  t8 

778 

1,987 

2,122 

306 

88 

420 

188  80 
65  39 

659 

2,085 

1,349 

882 

209 

94 

13 

360 

172  50 

66  39 

119 

886 

6 

1.200 

186 

6 

1,808 
t 

2,202 

6 

1,842 

860 

6 

1.084 
t 

1,770 

1,833 

126 

S 

8,197 

1,555 

44 

1 

1.878 

1,913 
106 

212 

68 
9 

902 

20 
16 

60 

2,464 

1,104 

194 

208  42 

844  88 

496  93 

1,006 

890 

17 

180  46 

110  7t 

1.666 

19 

1,080 

78 

648 

72 

22 

85 

168  17 

88  51 

864 

448 
632 

40 
33 

151 
397 

12 

60 

145  40 

792 

19 

22 

35 

161  22 
88  51 

169 

s 

8,642 

S 

625 

2.970 
t 

846 

1,269 

4 

281 

864 

71 

J 

110 

75 

206  01 

16t  17 

8,698 

166 

76 

182  98 

73  44 

92 
445 
891 

175 

2 

168 

147 

50 

no 

2S 

172  31 

995 

153 
355 

141  91 

1,562 

84 

lie 

48 

146  82 

77  H5 

1.141 

842 

17 

1 

114  15 

6t  67 

88,861 

9S9 

42,974 

898 

48.972 

106 

1     84,029 

1       " 

81.808 

tl 

19,212 

tl 

18,624 

2 

22,946 

1,104 

290.498 

14,193 

$196  65 

lt6  78 
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TABIiB  III.— NUMBE^R  AND  MBMBESRSHIP  OF  UNIONS,  SBPTICMBBai  SO,  1902. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRAD£S. 


1.  Build Infp,  Eto 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement  making.. 
Building  and  paving  trades. 
Bailding  and  street  labor... 


2.  Clothing  Mid  Teztilea  .... 

Oarmenta 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  ahoes,  gloves,  etc.... 
Shirts,  waists  and  laundry . 
Textiles 


3.  Metala,  Maohinery,  Etc. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals. 


Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation  . 


Railroads 

Street  railways. 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc.. 


6.  Tobacco. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. 


Food  preparation 

Malt  Liquors,  mineral  waters. 


8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture.. 

10.  Restaurants  and  Betail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  reataurants 

Retail  trade 


1 1.  Puhlio  Employment . 


1 2,  Miscellaneous 

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinot  trades  . 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


NUMBBB  OF  UNIOKS. 


New 
York 
City. 


178 

U 


145 
22 

07 
44 

10 
9 
3 
1 

108 

45 

83 

80 
10 

46 

23 

1 

8 

2 

16 

88 

14 

89 

30 
Q 

18 

28 

14 

5 
9 

26 

15 

7 
2 

6 


679 


Other 
towns. 


New 
York 
SUte. 


420 
29 
8 

369 
23 

110 
46 
5 
25 
18 
21 

286 

204 

18 
60 

4 

281 

148 

9 

6 

1 

68 

77 

48 

91 

41 
50 

81 
47 

91 

35 
66 

79 

180 

13 
40 

45 
82 


1,660 


Sex. 


607     M 

40     M 


514 
45 


177 

90 


16 


894 

249 

41 

90 
14 


276 

171 

10 

8 

3     M 
84     M 


109 

62 

180 

71 
59 

44 
76 

106 

40 
65 

106 

146 

20 
42 

61 
32 


2,229 


{¥ 

JM 

{f 

CM 


M 

{¥ 
{¥ 

(M 
M 

If 


Mkmbbrship  of  Unioss. 


New 
York 
City. 


62,080 

4.985 


47,526 
9,519 

81.801 

5,5S1 
25,268 
4,176 
2,819 
5S 
2,244 

got 

875 

2,100 

100 


24,944 


10,658 


8,440 
9.229 
1,622 

10,916 

S 
3,822 

8 

400 

1,226 

2,824 

8,144 

16,698 

6SS 

6,422 

2,940 

8,879 

8,849 
i 

4,530 

7,910 

1,164 

8,789 
10 

2,106 

8S 

930 

1,176 

8S 

7,788 

i 

2,104 


1,314 
122 


188,286 

9,769 

198,055 


Other 
Towns. 


29,164 

1,306 

402 

25,752 

1.694 

6.068 

4,0S4 

2,021 

t.049 

392 

S5 

2,073 

884 

389 

786 

1,193 

8J0 

26,164 

661 
ao.39i 

651 
1,040 
4,289 

483 

26,981 

f 

14.475 

f 

1.681 

357 

8.600 

5.968 

8,610 

B67 

8,710 

161 

4,980 


2.269 

60 

2,661 

2.486 

79 

8.022 

f 

6,064 

t60 
2.796 

3,258 
960] 


1,864 

17 

12,884 

167 

408 

1,815 

4,313 

14S 

6^398 

9 


126,806 

6,740 

131,046 


New 
York 
State. 


91,1»4 

73,  rs 

11,213 

s;,S69 

S7.284 

€,::: 
3.21: 

i-o 
4,5  IT 
1.0^- 
l.l«i4 
1  ^^" 
1.2&3 

61,09S 

31.015 

4.4-C 
13.4ri^ 

2.1tj 

S6,$9« 
I7,7sr 

2,081 
l.&g* 
6,334 
9.112 

S0,20< 

8.1Sf 

13,809 

6,118 

€S 

7.191 

10.846 

11,611 

12 

8,160 

S4S 
3.728 
4,431 

S4S 

9,142 

Jj! 

14,988 

J57 
1,72J 
1.937 

4,«Sl 

6.398 

9 


818.69S 
329,101 
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burjbau  of  factory  inspection— third  auartbr,  1902. 

T»ble  IV.— Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Jaly.    Angnat.  September.  loUl. 

Factories  inspected 4,639            808         4,972  10,419 

Teoement  workshops  (fh>]it) 82            879              87  498 

Tenement  workshops  (rear) 50            319             26  895 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 509             72           547  1,128 

Total  factory  inspections 5,280         1^         6^  12,440 

Mines  and  qnarries 10             30             35'  75 

Tenement  workrooms 203         5,838            231  6,272 

Unlicensed  places  found 31              74             18  118 

License  applications  investigated 1,098         1,389            735  8,322 

License  applications  reinTestigated 63             42             83  137 

License  refosals  icvestigated 62            106             40  208 

Tagging  cases 22             27             14  63 

Places  found  closed,  bamed,  removed,  etc : 

Factories  and  workshops 884            208         1,082  2,259 

Tenement  workrooms 120         2,107            164  2,391 

License  applicants 123            141             97  361 

Prosecations 1    •  1 

Complaints  investigated 88             83             52  123 

Compliances  with  orders  investigated 85            113             86  284 

Acoidento  investigated 2               8               8  16 

Stotistical  reports  collected 263         1,036            347  1,646 

Table  V.— Licenses  for  Tenenient  Manufacture. 

New  York       Remainder 

City.  of  State.  Total. 

Applications  for  license  investigated 3,102                  120  3,222 


Number  of  licenses  issued: 

■  To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 2,060  88  2,148 

To  persons  previously  licensed  but  removed,  etc . . .  996  60  1,056 

Total 

Number  of  licenses  refused 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work 

Total  licenses  outst«nding  June  30, 1902 

Net  increase  July—  September,  1902 

Outstanding  September  30,  1902 21,629  9,076  80,607 

Table  VI.— Contagions  Diseases  in  Licensed  Tenement  VTorlcrooms  and 
Notices  Sent  to  Bniployers  on  Account  of  Same. 

DiPHTHBBIA.    SCABLBT  FeYBB.    TTPHOID  FEVRB.      TOTAL. 


3,058 

148 

3,204 

339 

9 

348 

77  ... 

77 

2,147 

60 

2,207 

5 

10 

15 

20,702 

9.000 

29,702 

827 

78 

906 

Tdotrm.            Cases.    Notices.  Cases.    Notices.  Cases.    Noticed.  Cases.    Notices. 

July 10            6  ..            ..                 1              1               11            7 

August 8            7  2             ..                  2             ..                12            7 

September 53  11                 21                 86 
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Table  VU^Accldenta  Reported  in 


L 

Stone, 
glass  and 

clay 
products. 

n. 

Metals, 
hardware, 
machinery, 

ship, 
building. 

IIL 

Wood 

mann- 

fkotures. 

IV. 

Leather, 

robbw. 

etc. 

A.  SEX  AND  AGE  OF  EHPLOYEES  INJURED: 

rUnder  15  veara............ ...... ...... 

1 

10 

57 

595 

21 

8 

1 

10 
66 

2 

16  and  nnder  16........ 

1 

Malee-^  1«  aod^mder  18 

1 18  and  over 

16 

15 

t-^ge  not  stated 

Total    ........ ...^r..x  r.T*.«rT^. r- 

16 

684 

8i 

16 

i  Under  16 , 

2 

Females s  19  vears  and  over..... 

18 
2 

Age  not  stated - 

•"* 

Total  

16 

0 

Grand  total 

10 

6W 

84 

16 

B.  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
1.  Machinery: 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc 

3 

1 

81 
42 
52 
108 
28 

2 

2 

52 

1 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

1 

Baws.  nlsnArs.  latht^n (newer)  ...... .........«*.-' 

Presses,  stamping  machines  ...... .............. 

] 

Emery  wh^eU,  buffers 

1 

Cotton  and  woolen  maehines 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools  .....  ........ 

1 

124 

22 

9 

Total— Machinery 

4 

SSO 

,79 

IS 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) 

Exnlostvee  of  all  kinds  ..-..  ................... 

86 

4 
29 

68 
28 
84 
22 
58 

2 

i 

8 

1 

1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 

Collapse  of  building,  falling  objects,  etc 

Fall  of  person - 

I 

TxhmI  in  AT.  onload  In  fir  bv  hand 

2 

Vehicles,  and  accidents  caosed  by  horses 

All  others 

Grand  total 

16 

609 

84 

16 

C.  RESULTS  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
1.  Temporary  disablement : 

Lacerations .......••...>.............•...... 

I 
1 
8 
4 

1 

4 

122 
48 
169 
122 
14 
44 
38 

16 

20 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Burns,  scalds,  etc 

Cuts 

z 

Bruises......  ..................................... 

1 

Fractures 

1 

Other 

3 

14 

Total 

05t 

64 

s 

2.  Permanent  disability 

5 

2 

'i 

28 

C  Loss  of  one— 

1        Eye 

Partial'!        Limb 

1        Hand  or  foot 

5 
126 

(other 

6 

r  Loss  of  both- 

Eyes.... ..................... ...... 

Completes        Limbs 

Hands  or  feet.. 

Internal  inlurles.... 

Total 

m 

97 

6 

8.  Desth 

2 

4 
7 

8 

4.  Not  reported 

1 

Grand  total 

16 

690 

84 

16 
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V. 

Cbemioali, 

oils. 

paints. 

VI. 

Paper  and 
pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and  paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
TezUles. 

IX. 

Clothing, 
miilinery, 
laundering. 

X. 

Food, 
tobaoco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 

gas, 

electricity. 

XII. 
Building. 

Total. 

1 

11 
8 
6 

62 
2 

1 

i 

24 

17 

15 

1 

8 
81 

2 
10 

2 

10 

1 

82 

73 

001 

26 

74 

94 

ff 

84 

14 

ts 

1,041 

1 
8 

7 
86 

8 

8 

11 

2 

69 

2 

4 

4S 

i 

6 

79 

74 

24 

M| 

127 

16 

81 

1,113 

8 

1 
1 

1 
2 
8 
10 

28 
7 

57 

9 

8 
2 

12 

76 

1 

6 

i 

66 

1 

106 

116 



29 

57 

9 

14 

7 

6 

213 

24 

16 

ffS 

101 

IS 

ff 

664 

8 

2 

8 

4 
4 
8 

1 
10 

2 

1 
8 
2 

i 

•—--•-" 



47 

8 
10 

9 
44 

6 

4 

2 

2 

86 

5 

2 

47 

8 

96 

12 

1 

88 

11 

2 

1 

82 

74 

24 

26 

127 

16 

81 

1,118 

8 

6 

8 

15 
8 

40 

18 
0 
4 

11 

2 

4 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 

161 

14 

67 

9 

2 

4 
2 
1 
2 

2 
5 
2 

1 

4 
1 

264 

15 

178 

18 

s     48 

8 

5 

71 

7 

62 

v« 

70 

17 

1« 

100 

It 

16 

861 

•«••■••>•• 

i 

4 
19 

2 

ii 

7 

s 

2 
5 

— 

18 

8 

4 

8 

200 

•  g 

4 

7 

94 

5 

18 

998 

i 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

18 
11 

74 

24 

26 

127 

16 

81 

1,113 
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BUROAU  OF  MEDIATION 
Table  Tin.— Indvstrlal  Dlspvtes  In 


LOCALITY. 


Bate. 


Oooapation. 


Num- 
ber of 
firms. 


KUMBBB  or  Bmplotbis 
affxctid. 


Directly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total. 


Albany* 

Batavia 

Bingbamton . 


Bnflalo* 


Coboee,  Troy  and 
Waterford. 

Glens  Falls... 


Glens  Falls  and 
Vicinity. 


Gonvemeiir  .. 

Green  Island. 

Mlddletown*. 
New  burgh*  .. 


New  York  City.. 


July  7-10... 

Sept.  16 

Aug.  0-16... 
Aug.  lS-18.. 
July  8-9.... 

Sept  iS 

July  8 


Sept.  1  to 
Not.  8. 


July  22  to 
Aug.  6. 

Aug.  11-ljl. 


July  23 

July  24  to 
Aug.  5. 

July  9  to 
Sept.  15. 

July  10-29. 


July  24  to 
Aug.  1. 


July  16  . 


Aug.  2  to 
Sept.  1. 


Aug.  18  to 
Sept.  8. 


Sept  2>11. 


..    Sept  16-20. 


Horsesboers . 


Paper  box  makers, 
ers  , 


Paper  1 
Others 

Iron  molders . 


Concrete  workers. 


Lithographers . 
Helpers 


Foundry  laborers. 
Cement  burners .., 


Co^uotors,  motormen,  etc..^. 


Quarrymen 

Foundry  laborers. 


Cigar  makers. 
Iron  molders . 


Shoe  workers 

Shoo  workers , 

Bridge  workers  (inm  and  steel) . . . 


Printing    pressmen    and    preas 
feeders. 


Painters . 


Blsoksmitbs    (arohiteotural,    ma- 
chine  and  ship). 


Carpenters  and  Joiners,  cabinet 
makers,  framers.  machine  wood- 
workers and  stair  builders. 


Cigar  makers. 


DISPUTES  BEGUN  IN 
60 


2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

tlOO 

40 
5212 


60 

60 
8 

25 
5 

18 

24 

18 
18 

120 

42 



200 

34 

13 

35 

61 

200 

15 

100 

225 

850 

125 

40 

660 

800 

4,800 

200 

*  As  reported  in  press  dispatches.       t  Estimated.       %  Including 
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AND  ARBITRATION. 

July,  Anffiist  and  September,  1902. 


Don- 
tionln 


Agsie- 
c»to 
days 

iMt 


Alleged  oaiue  or  object. 


Besolt. 


THIBD  QUABTER,  1902. 
3 


180 

108 
120 

72 
880 

21 

10,800 

848 
172* 


185 

1 3,400 

8,800 

2,800 


24 


18 


18,800 


5,400 


tl8,000 


Demand  for  redaotion  of  honn  from  10 
to  9  without  decrease  of  pay. 

Demand  for  new  shop  rales  and  reoognl* 
tion  of  anion. 

Demand  for  minimam  day  rate  of  $2.86  in 
place  of  piece  rates. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $1.75 
to  $2.26  per  day. 

Demand  for  onion  wages  and  shop 


Demand  for  9  in  place  of  10  hoars  per  day 
without  decrease  of  psy. 

Demand  for  increarts  in  wages  of  12|  cents 
pur  day. 


Demand  for  reinstatement  of  member  of 
onion  discharged  for  slleged  nefcligence . 
sfterwards  demand  for  Inoreafte  in  wages 
from  16  and  18|  cents  to  20  cents  per 
hoor. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents 
per  day. 


Hoors  redoced  ftrom  10  to  9  withoot  re- 
daction  in  daily  wage. 

Not  terminated. 


Strikers  places  filled  by  new  hands. 


Strike  against  redoction  of  wages 

Demand  for  9  in  place  of  10  hoors  per  day 
withoot  decrease  of  pay. 

Employees   locked  ont  opon  refusal  to 
accept  redoction  in  piece  rates. 

Demand  for  increase  of  wages  and  other 
changea. 

Strike  in  sympathy  with  striking  steel 
workers  in  Pnilaoelphia. 

Demand  for  onion  scale  of  $14  per  week. . 


Demand  for  increase  of  50  cents  per  dsv 
and  8  hoors  per  day  with  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

Demand  for  sdvance  in  wages  of  10  per 
cent  on  rates  of  $3  or  less.  7|  per  cent  on 
•3  to  $3.50  rates,  and  5  per  cent  on  $3.50 
rates  or  over. 

Demand  for  increase  in  wasces  from  $3.84 
and  84  to  $4  5u  per  day  for  outMide  men, 
and  from  $18  to  $20.79  per  week  for  iuaide 


Wages  Increased  to  $2. 


Wages  Increased  and  shop  nnioniced  as 
demanded. 

Hours  redoced  to  9|  withoot  change  In 
day  rates. 

Wages  increased  as  demanded.  Sobse- 
qoently  wage  advance  was  waived  and 
hoors  were  redoced  f^om  12  to  8  per  day. 

Wages  advanced  to  17  and  19  cents,  em- 
plovees  to  separate  from  Troy  onion 
and  form  independent  local  body. 


Wages  Incraased  to  $1.40. 

Wages  advanced  26  cents  per  day. 

Not  reported. 

Strike  failed,  strikers  retoming  to  work. 

Foil  force  of  new  hands  employed. 

CompromiRC.    Wages   slightly  advanced 
in  some  branches. 

Strike  failed,  men  retoming  to  work. 

Not  reported. 

Agreement  embodying  demands  signed. 

Wages  advanced  from  5  to  7|  per  cent. 
Wages  increased  as  demanded. 


4  8     Demand  for  discharge  of  foreman Foreman  discharged. 

two  associations  for  wliloh  nomber  of  members  not  reported. 
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Table  VIII.— Indvstrlal  Disputes  In  JuJkir, 


LOCALITY. 


D«te. 


Ooonpation. 


Dnm- 
berof 
firms. 


KUMBIR  OF  EmPLOTKBS 

Affected. 


Directly. 


Indi. 
reoily. 


Total. 


New  York  City..    Sept.  22  to       Piano  and  organ  workers. 
Oct.  20. 


Niagara  Falls. 
Oswego* 


PeekskiU... 
Rensselaer.. 
Rocliester.., 
Sandy  Hill., 


SayviUe 

Schenectady  * 
Schenectady 
Syracuse  .... 
Utica 


Westmoreland 


Elmira* 

New  York  City.. 


Sept.  29  to 
Oct.  9. 

Jnly  24  to 
Aug.  1. 

July  21  to 
Ang.  4. 

Aug.  6 


Angast  18  to 
Sept.  8. 

Aug.  21-27.. 

Aug.  21 

July  18-26... 

August  14  to 
Nov.  1. 

July  9-16... 
Aug.  28-9... 
Aug.  10-18.. 
Aug.  14-16.. 
Aug.  2^... 
Sept.  4-8.... 
Aug.  8 


Glass  beyelers 

Al  aminum  workers , 

Longshoremm , 

Boilermakers 

Muslin  underwear  makers.. 
Felt  goods  makers 


Madiinists,   metal  polishers  and 
metal  workers. 


Firemen 

Paper  makers  and  others  . 


Oystermen... 
Horseshoers . 


Cranemen  (electric  works) 

Yard  conductors  and  motormen. 


Qnarrymen 

Teamsters 

Fire  alarm  apparatus  makers. 
Electrical  workers  (l^notnon)  - 


Iron  molders.. 
Total 


A.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IK 
t6  050     550 


$2 
,1 

1 
1 
J 
1 
1 
2 


441 


46 
78 
40 
34 
802 
186 
62 


270 


20 
344 


9.289 


40 


400 


746 


86 
78 
40 
84 

400 

210 

62 


16 
450 


270 

24 

80 
20 

344 
22 
85 
60 
28 


June   2    to 
Aug.  20. 

April   1   to 
June  10. 


Oswego* June   14 

Aug.  7.    to 


Bridge  workers  (iron  and  steel) 

Shoe  workers 

Barbers 


B.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  BEFORE  JULY 

1 


Total 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


450 


400 
70 
14 


484 


9,778 


841 


10.085 

1  BUT 

400 

165 
14 


579 


10,614 


*  As  reported  in  press  dispatches.       t  Estimated. 
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Dara- 
tion  in 

days. 


Ajrgre- 
g«te 
dajs 
lost. 


Alleged  cause  or  oliject. 


Besnlt. 


THIRD  QUARTER,  1902. 


u 

1 8.000 

9 

774 

6 

468 

12 

480 

18 

7,200 

6 

1,260 

7 

8.262 

66 

tl6,200 

6 

144 

1* 

150 

6 

2.084 

2 

44 

6 

175 

4 

240 

101,616 

Demand  for  9  in  place  of  10  hours:  also 
inorease  of  wseee,  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  and  abolition  of  eontraot 
system. 

Demand  for  9-hour  day  without  change  in 
wages. 

Demand 'for  higher  wages  and  recognition 
of  union. 

Demand  for  higher  wages 


Demand  for  discharge  of  non-union  man 
and  for  recognition  of  union. 

Strike  against  reduction  of  wages,  after- 
wards for  recognition  of  union. 

Btrlke  against  foreman  recently  appointed 
fh>m  amoDg  employees. 

Demand  for  9  hour  day  with  10  hours 
pay. 

Demand  by  firemen  for  three  shifts  of  8 
hours  in  place  of  two  shifts  of  12  hours, 
others  going  out  in  sympathy. 

Demand  for  9  hour  day  in  place  of  10 
hour  day. 

Demand  for  20  to  50  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

Demand  for  uniform  and  advanced  rate  of 
wages  for  all  three  classes. 

Demand  for  advance  in  wages  of  2  cents 
per  hour  and  objection  to  three  foremen. 

Strike  against  discharge  of  union  and 
employment  of  non-union  teams. 

Strike  against  newly  appointed  foreman. 


Demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours. 


Demand  for  advance  in  wages . . . . . 

TERMINATED  IN  THIRD  QUARTER. 

68    tl5,000     Demand  for  recognition  of  union. 


t7.700 
675 


28,875 


124,090 


Demand  for  recognition  of  union. 


Refusal  of  boss  barbers  to  close  shops 
Friday  afternoon  in  summer  montos 
aftrr  having  granted  the  half-holiday 
with  pay  to  empJoyees. 


Demands  granted  by  all  but  two  firms. 

Nine-hour  day  established. 

Strike  failed. 

Compromise  rate  agreed  to. 

Not  reported. 

Terms    of   compromise    settlement    not 
published. 

Foreman  retained. 
Not  terminated. 
No  change  in  hours. 


9}  hours  per  day  with  9  hours  during 
January. 

Wages  advanced  10  per  cent. 


Compromise  on  advanced  rates  in  a  graded 
scale. 

Men  returned  to  work  on  old  terms. 
Non-union  teams  discharged. 


Foreman  retained;   part  of  strikers  re- 
turned, places  of  others  filled. 

No  change  in  conditions,  men  returning 
to  work. 

Not  terminated. 


Strike  failed :  part  of  strikers  returned, 
places  of  others  filled. 

Strike  failed;  part  of  strikers  returned, 
places  ot  others  filled. 

Shops  to  close  Friday  afternoon  during 
August  and  fines  paid  to  union  by  em- 
ployers. 


immber  of  members  not  reported.      $  Partloutors  for  others  notreportsd.^  9'^'^^^  "^y^^^^^^*^ 
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